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ASIATICK  RESEARCHES. 


THE  LUNAR  YEAR  OF  THE  HINDUS.— 5^^  fh  Works  of  Sir  William 

Jones y   Vol.  /.  f.  375. 


ON  EGYPT,  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  ADJACENT  TO  THE  CA'LI' 
RIVER,  OR  NILE  OF  ETHIOPIA. 

From  the  ancient  Books  of  the  Hindus. 

By  Lieut.  Francis  Wilford. 

SECTION    THE    FIRST. 

IVlY  original  defign  was  to  compofe  a  dlflertation  entirely  geographical  on  "Egypt 
and  other  countries  bordering  upon  the  Nile ;  but  as  the  Hindus  have  no  regular 
work  on  the  fubjeft  of  geography,  or  none  at  leaft  that  ever  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, I  was  under  a  neceflity  of  extradting  my  materials  from  their  hiftorical  poems, 
or,  as  they  may  be  called  more  properly,  their  legendary  tales  %  and  in  them  1  could 
not  expedt  to  meet  with  requifite  data  for  aicertaining  the  relative  fituations  of 
places :  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  fludy  fuch  parts  of  their  ancient  books  as  con- 
tained geographical  information  -,  and  to  follow  the  track,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
their  deities  and  heroes  j  comparing  all  their  legends,  with  fuch  accounts  of  holy 
places  in  the  regions  of  the  weft,  as  have  been  preferved  by  the  Greek  mythologifts, 
and  endeavouring  to  prove  the  identity  of  places  by  the  limilarity  of  names,  and  of 
▼01..  II.  ^  3  Y  remark- 
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reinarkahle  circumjlances ;   a  laborious,   though   neceilary  operation,   by  which  the 
prcgrefs  of  my  work  has  been  greatly  retarded. 

The  mythology  of  xht,  Hindus  is  often  inconfiilent  and  contradidory ;  and  the 
fame  tale  is  related  many  different  ways.  Their  phyfiology,  aftronomy,  and  hif- 
tory,  are  involved  in  allegories  and  enigmas,  which  cannot  but  feem  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  ;  nor  could  any  thing  render  them  fupportable,  but  a  belief  that  moft 
oi  them  have  a  recondite  meaning  ;  though  many  of  them  had,  perhaps,  no  firmer 
bafis  than  the  hea-ted  imagination  of  deluded  fanaticks,  or  of  hypocrites  interefled  in 
the  worfliip  of  fome  particular  deity.  Should  a  key  to  their  eighteen  Purdnas  exift, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  wards  of  it  would  be  too  intricate  or  too  ftiff^ 
with  the  ruft  of  time  for  any  ufeful  purpofej  yet,  as  a  near  coincidence  between: 
proper  names  and  circumftances,  could  fcarce  have  been  accidental,  fome  light  might 
naturally  be  expedled  from  the  comparifon,  which  I  refolved  to  make.  It  is  true, 
that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  old  northern  and  weftern  mythology,  of  the 
Coptick  and  other  dialedls  now  ufed  in  countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  of  eaftern 
languages,  and  above  all,  of  Sanfcrit,  may  be  thought  ellentialiy  neceflary  for  a  work 
of  this  nature;  and  unfortunately  I  poffefs  few  of  thefe  advantages  ;  yet,  it  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  confidered  as  prefumptuous,  if  I  prefent  the  Afiatick  Society  with  the 
refult  of  my  inquiries,  defiring  them  to  believe  that  when  I  feem  to  make  any  po- 
iitive  affertion,  I  only  declare  my  own  humble  opinion,  but  never  mean  to  write  in 
a  dogmatical  ftyle,  or  to  intimate  an  idea,  that  my  own  convidlion  fhould  preclude 
in  any  degree  the  full  exercife  of  their  judgment. 

So  ftriking,  in  my  apprehenlion,  is  the  fimilarity  between  feveral  Hindu  legends 
and  numerous  pafTages  in  Greek  authors  concerning  the  Nile,  and  the  countries  on 
its  borders,  that,  in  order  to  evince  their  identity,  or  at  leafl:  their  affinity,  lit^tle 
more  is  requifite  than  barely  to  exhibit  a  comparative  view  of  them.  The  Hindus 
have  no  ancient  civil  hiftory,  nor  had  the  'Egyptians  any  work  purely  hiftorical ; 
but  there  is  abundant  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Hindus  have  preferved  the  religious 
fables  of  Egyyt^,  though  we  cannot  yet  pofitively  fay  by  what  means  the  Brdhmens 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  them.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  a  free  communication  for- 
merly fubfifled  between  Egypt  and  India,  iince  Ptolemy  acknowledges  himfelf 
indebted  for  much  information  to  many  learned  Indians,  whom  he  had  feen  at  Alex- 
andria \  and  LuciAN  informs  us,  that  pilgrims  from  India  reforted  to  Hierapolis  in 
Syria;  which  place  is  called  in  the  Purdnas,  at  leaft  as  it  appears  to  me,  Mahdbhdgd, 
or  the  flaticn  of  the  Goddefs  Devi,  with  that  epithet;  even  to  this  day  the  Hindus 

occaiionally 
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occafionally  vlfit,  as  I  am  afTured,  the  two,  Jivahi-muchh,  or  Springs  of  Naphtha, 
in  Cus  ha-AWx^z.  nvithin,  the  firft  of  which,  dedicated  to  the  fame  goddefs  with  the 
epithet  Anayasa^  is  not  far  from  the  Tigris-,  and  Strabo  mentions  a  temple  on 
that  very  fpot,  infcribed  to  the  goddefs  Andias. 

The  fecond,  or  ^redX^  jwdla-muc' In,  or  fpring  witli  z^Jlaming  mouth,  is  near  Baku\ 
from  which  place,  I  am  told,  fome  Hindus  have  attempted  to  vifit  the  Sacred  IJlands 
in  the  weft ;  an  account  of  which,  from  the  Puranas^  will  (if  the  publick  approve 
this  efTay)  be  the  fubjedt  of  a  future  work.  A  Tdgt,  now  living,  is  laid  to  have  ad- 
vanced with  his  train  of  pilgrims,  as  far  as  Mo/cow ;  but,  though  he  was  not  ill  ufed 
by  the  Rujians,  they  flocked  in  fuch  crowds  to  fee  him,  that  he  was  often  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  devotions,  in  order  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity :  he,  therefore,  chofe  to 
return  ;  and,  indeed,  he  would  probably  have  been  expofed  to  fimilar  inconvenience 
in  the  Sacred  IJks,  without  excepting  Brefa-Jl'hdn,  or  the  place  of  religious  duty. 
This  weftern  pilgrimage  may  account  for  a  fad  mentioned,  I  think,  by  Corne- 
lius Nepos  (but,  as  printed  books  are  fcarce  in  this  country,  I  fpeak  only  from 
recoUedion),  that  certain  Ittdi,  or  Hindus,  were  fhlpwrecked  on  the  fhores  of  the 
Baltick  :  many  Brdhnens,  indeed,  aflert,  that  a  great  intercourfe  anciently  fubfifled 
between  India  and  countries  in  the  weft ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  examined  their  fa- 
cred  books,  to  which  they  appeal  as  their  evidence,  I  ftrongly  incline  to  believe  their 
aflertion. 

The  Sanfcrit  books  are,  both  in  fize  and  number,  very  confiderable ;  and,  as  the 
legends  relating  to  Egypt  lie  difperfed  in  them  without  order  or  connexion,  I  have 
fpared  neither  labour  nor  expence  to  colled  them  ;  but,  though  I  have  in  that  way 
done  much,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  muft  be  left,  I  tear,  to  others,  who 
can  better  afford  to  make  a  coUedllon  fo  voluminous  and  expenfive :   I  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  ftationed  at  Banares,  the  centre  of  Hindu  learning ;  and,  though  my 
laborious  duties  left  me  very  little  time  for  literary  purfuits,  yet  my  appointment 
I'upplied  me  with  means  to  defray  the  neceflliry  charges,  which  I  could  not  other- 
wife  have  afforded.     To  the  friendlhip  of  Mr.  Duncan  I  am  deeply  indebted:  his 
encouragement  and  fupport  had  a  great  effed  on  the  Brdhmens;  nor  fhould  I,  with- 
out his  afTiftance,  have  met  w^th  that  fuccefs  which  has  rewarded  my  labour.     It 
will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  my  elfay,  that  I  have  derived  infinite  advantage  from 
the  Travels  of  Mr.  Bruce,  to  which  I  fo  frequently  refer,  that  it  was  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  cite  them  conftantly ;  and  I  make  this  general  acknowledgment  of  my  obli- 
gation to  him  :  even  the  outline  of  the  map  prefixed  to  this  dilTertation,  is  borrowed 

from 
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from  his  elaborate  Chart.  Thofe,  who  may  follow  me  in  this  path,  will  add  confi- 
derably,  no  doubt,  to  the  materials  which  1  have  amaffed,  and  may  poflibly  corred: 
fome  errors,  into  which  I  may  have  fallen :  happy  fhall  I  be  to  have  led  the  way  to 
difcoveries,  from  which  very  important  conclufions  may  be  deduced. 

The  Hindus,  I  believe,  have  no  work  profefTedly  written  on  popular  geography, 
that  is,  on  the  face  of  this  globe  according  to  the  fyftem  of  their  aftronomers  :  they 
they  have  lai'ge  charts  of  the  univerfe  according  to  the  Paurdnkas,  with  explanatory 
notes,  and,  perhaps,  with  treatifes  to  elucidate  their  faWes ;  and  fome  of  the  Fii- 
ranas  contain  lifts  of  countries,  rivers,  and  mountains,  with  a  general  divifion  of 
the  known  world ;  wh'icli  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  their  aftronomical  books. 
The  Baudhns,  or  followers  of  Jin  A,  have  a  fmall  trad  on  geography,  entitled  Trildca 
derpan,  or  The  Mirror  of  three  Worlds,  which  Mr.  Burrow  was  fo  kind  asto  lend 
me :  it  is  a  moft  extravagant  compofition ;  and  fuch  is  the  antipathy  of  the  Brdh- 
mens  to  the  Jainas,  that  no  explanation  of  it  can  be  expedled  from  them  ;  but, 
fliould  I  have  Icifure  and  opportunity  to  examine  it,  the  tafk  may  be  attended  with 
fome  advantage ;  though  the  proper  names  are  in  general  changed  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  heterodox  fyftem. 

According  to  the  orthodox  Hindus,  the  globe  is  divided  into  two  hemlfpheres,, 
both  called  Mcru ;  but  the  fuperior  hemlfphere  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Su- 
meru^  which  implies  beauty  and  excellence,  in  oppofition  to  the  lower  hemlfphere, 
ur  Cumeru,  which  fignities  the  reverfe :  by  Meru,  without  any  adjundl,  they  gene- 
rally mean  the  higher,  or  northern  hemifphere,  which  they  defcribe  with  a  profufion 
of  poetical  imagery,  as  the  feat  of  delights  ;  while  they  reprefent  Cianeru  as  the 
dreary  habitation  of  demons,  in  fome  parts  intenlely  cold,  and  in  others  lo  hot,  that 
the  waters  are  continually  boiling.  In  ftrid  propriety,  Mcru  denotes  the  pole  and 
the  polar  regions ;  but  it  is  the  celeftial  north  pole,  round  v/hich  they  place  the 
gardens  and  metropolis  of  Indra,  while  Yama  holds  his  court  in  the  oppofite  po- 
lar circle,  or  the  ftation  oi  Afiiras,  who  waiTed.with  the  Suras,  or  Gods  of  the  fir- 
mament. There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  fouthera 
hemifphere,  among  whom  were  the  Ethiops  and  Egyptians^  entertained  a  very  dif- 
tcrent  opinion  of  their  own  climate,  and  of  courfe  reprefented  the  fummit  of  the 
northern  hemifphere  as  a  region  of  horrors  and  mifery ;  we  find  accordingly,  that 
the  Greeks,  who  had  imported  moft  of  their  notions  from  Egypt,  placed  their  hell 
under  the  north  pole,  and  confined  Cronos  to  a  cave  in  the  frozen  circle.  In  the 
Fur  anas  wc  meet  with  ftrong  indications  of  a  terrejl  rial  par  adijc,  difterent  from  that 

of 
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of  the  general  HtnJti  fyftcm,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  ylfrica  ;  and  this  may  be  con- 
ncded  with  the  opinion  adopted  by  the  Egyptians ^  who  maintained  it  againft  the 
Scyth'.ans,  with  great  warmth  (for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  two  hemifpheres 
were  perpetually  wrangling  on  their  comparative  anti(juity),  that  the  Ethiopians  were 
the  oldeft  nation  on  earth. 

Several  divifions  of  the  old  continent  were  made  by  different  perfons  at  different 
times  ;  and  the  modern  Brdbmens  have  jumbled  them  all  together:  the  moft  ancient 
of  them  is  mentioned  in  the  Pur  anas  ^  entitled  Vayu,  and  Brahindnda ;  where  that 
continent  is  divided  into  feven  div'ipas,  or  countries  with  ivater  on  tioo  fides,  fo  that^ 
like  jazirah  in  Arabick,  they  may  fignify  either  ijlands  or  peninjiilas.  They  are 
faid  to  be  wholly  furrounded  by  a  vaft  ocean,  beyond  which  lie  the  region  and 
mountains  of  Attala ;  whence  moft  probably  the  Greeks  derived  their  notion  of  the 
celebrated  Atlantis^  which,  as  it  could  not  be  found  after  having  once  been  difco- 
vered,  they  conceived  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  fome  fliock  of  nature  ;  an  opinion 
formed  in  the  true  Hindu  fpirit ;  for  the  Brdbmens  would  rather  fuppofe  the  whole 
economy  of  the  univerfe  dlfturbed,  than  queftlon  a  fmgle  faft  related  in  their  books 
of  authority.  The  names  of  thofe  iflands,  or  peninlulas,  are  Jambu^  Anga,  Tama, 
Yamala  or  Malaya,  Sane' ha,  Ciis'ha,  and  Vardba. 

In  the  centre  is  Jambu,  or  the  inland  part  oi  Ajia ;  to  the  eaft  of  it  are  Anga, 
Tama,  and  Tamala^  reckoned  from  north  to  foiith ;  to  the  weft  Sancha^CuJloa^  and 
Vardha,  reckoned  from  fouth  to  north :  Tatna  and  Cujha  are  faid  to  be  due  eaft  and 
weft,  ill  refpedt  of  India ;  and  this  is  indubitably  proved  by  particular  circum- 
ftances. 

Sane  ha  dwip  is  placed  in  the  fouth-weft,  fuppofed  to  be  connedled  with  Tamala, 
and  with  it  to  embrace  an  immenfe  inland  fea ;  between  them  the  Hindus  place 
Lancd,  which  they  conceive  extended  to  a  confiderable  diftance  as  far  as  the  equa- 
tor ;  fo  that  Sane' ha  muft  be  part  of  Africa^  and  Tamala,  or  Malaya  ;  the  peninfula 
of  Malacca,  with  the  countries  adjacent.  This  notion  of  a  vaft  inland  fea  Ptolemy 
feems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Hindus,  whom  he  faw  at  Alexandria ;  for,  before 
his  time,  there  was  no  fuch  idea  among  the  Greeks:  he  calls  it  Hippados \  a  word, 
which  feems  derived  from  Abdhi,  a  general  name  for  the  fea  in  the  language  of  the 
Brdbmens.  We  may  colledl  from  a  variety  of  circumftances,  that  Ciijha  dwip  ex- 
tends from  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  to  Serhind, 
on  the  borders  of  India. 

In  a  fubfequent  divifion.  of  the  globe,  mtended  to  fpecify  fome  diftant  countries 

with 
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with  more  particular  exadnefs,  fix  dwipas  are  added  j  PlacJIja,  Sdlmali,  Crauncba, 
Sdca,  Pujl:cara,  and  a  fecond  CiiJIja,  called  Cujha  dwipa  without,  in  oppofition  to 
the  former,  which  is  faid  to  be  within  ;  a  diftin<^ion  ufed  by  the  Brdhmens,  and 
countenanced  in  the  Ptirdnas,  though  not  politively  exprefled  in  them;  the  fix  new 
dwipas  are  fuppofed  to  be  contained  within  thofe  before  mentioned ;  and  the  Pu- 
rdncis  differ  widely  in  their  accounts  of  them,  while  the  geography  of  the  former 
divifion  is  uniform- 
Six  of  the  ancient  dlvifions  are  by  fome  called  upadwipas^  becaufe  they  are  joined 
to  the  large  dwipa,  named  'Jamhii ;  and  their  names  are  ufually  omitted  in  the  new 
enumeration.  Thus  C^'/^^-dwip  within  is  included  in  'Jambu-dwip,  and  comprifes 
three  out  of  feven  c'handas,  or  fedlions  of  Bhdrataverjlm.  Another  geographical 
arrangement  is  alluded  to  by  the  poet  Calida's,  who  fays,  that  "  Raghu  erected 
*'  pillars  of  conqueft  in  each  of  the  eighteen  dwipas^''  meaning,  fay  the  Pandits, 
feven  principal,  and  ekveii  fubordinate,  ifles  or  peninfulas :  upa,  the  fame  word  ori- 
ginally with  hypo  and  fub,  always  implies  inferiority ;  as  iipaveda,  a  work  derived 
from  the  Veda  itfelf;  upapdtaca,  a  crime  in  a  lower  degree;  upadhertna,  an  in- 
ferior duty ;  but  great  confufion  has  arifen  from  an  improper  ufe  of  the  words 
upadwipa  and  dwipa. 

C?{/Z>^-dwipa  without  is  Abyfinia  and  Ethiopia;  and  the  Brdhmens  account 
plaufibly  enough  for  its  name,  by  aflerting,  that  the  defcendants  of  Cusha,  being 
obliged  to  leave  their  native  country,  from  them  called  Cz{/7;^-dwipa  within^  migrated 
into  Sanchadwip,  and  gave  to  their  new  fettlement  the  name  of  their  anceftor ; 
for,  though  it  be  commonly  faid,  that  the  dwipa  was  denominated  from  the  grafs 
Cus'ha,  of  the  genus  named  Poa,  by  LiNNiEUS,  yet  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
grafs  itfelf  derived  both  its  appellation  and  fandity  from  Cusha,  the  progenitor  of 
a  great  Indian  family.  Some  fay  that  it  grew  on  the  valmica,  or  hill  formed  by 
Termites  or  white  ants,  round  the  body  of  Cusha  himfelf,  or  of  Caushica  his 
fon,  who  was  performing  his  tapafyd,  or  aft  of  auftere  devotion ;  but  the  ftory  of 
the  ant-hill  is  by  others  told  of  the  firft  Hindu  poet,  thence  named  Va'lmi'ca. 

The  countries,  which  I  am  going  to  defcrlbe,  lie  in  Sancha-dwip,  according  to 
the  ancient  divifion  ;  but,  according  to  the  new,  partly  in  Cz(/6^-dwip  without,  and 
partly  in  Sane' ha-<\\N'v^  proper ;  and  they  are  fometimes  named  Cdlitata,  or  banks 
of  the  Cdl't,  becaufe  they  are  fituated  on  both  fides  of  that  river,  or  the  Nile  of  Ethi- 
opia. By  Cdlitata  we  are  to  underftand  Ethiopia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt:  it  is  even  to 
this  day  called  by  the  Brdhmens  the  country  of  Devatds ;  and  the  Greek  Mytho- 

logift 
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logift  afferted,  that  the  Gods  were  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ni/e.  That  celebrated 
and  holy  river  takes  its  rife  from  the  Lake  of  the  Gods,  thence  named  Atnara,  or 
Deva,  S irdvera,  in  the  r-:^ion  of  Sharma,  or  Sharma-Jl'' ban,  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Ajdgara  and  Sitdnta^  which  feem  part  of  Sonia-glri,  or  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon,  the  country  round  the  lake  being  called  Chdndri-Jf  -han^  or  Moonland :  thencz 
the  Cd/i  flows  into  the  marfhes  of  tl  e  Padma-van,  and  through  the  NijJoadha  moun- 
tains, into  the  land  of  Barbara,  whence  it  pafles  through  the  mountains  of  Hema- 
ciita  in  Sane  ha-A\\'\y^  proper,  there  entering  the  forefts  of  Tapas,  or  Thebais,  it  runs 
into  Cantaca-dejd  or  Mishra-jV ban,  and  through  the  woods,  emphatically  named 
Aranya  and  Atavt  into  Sane  bdbdbi,  or  our  Mediterranean.  From  the  country  of 
PiiJJ:pave}-Jlm  it  receives  the  Nandd  or  Nile  of  Atyjjinia ;  the  Ajl  bimatty  or  fmaller 
Crijhnd,  which  is  the  Taeazze  or  little  Abay ;  and  the  Sanc'ba-ndgd,  or  Mareb. 
The  principal  tribes  or  nations  who  lived  on  its  banks,  were,  befides  the  favage  Pu- 
lindas;  i-  Tht' S  bar  micas  .^  ox  Shd-nicas -^  2.  The  Shepherds,  called  P^?///;  3.  The 
Sane' bay  anas  or  Troglodytes,  named  alfo  Sane  bay  ani ;  4.  The  Cut'ila-cefas^  or  Cut'la- 
lacas ;  5.  The  'Sydtna-muc'has  \  6.  The  Ddnavas ;  and,  7.  The  Tavanas :  we  find 
in  the  fame  region  a  country  denominated  Stri-rdjya,  becaufe  it  was  governed  by 
none  but  Queens. 

The  river  Call  took  its  name  from  the  goddefs  Maha'-cali\  fuppofed  to  have 
made  her  firft  appearance  on  its  banks,  in  the  charader  of  Rdjardjefiuar'i,  called  alfo 
Isa'ni  and  Isi ;  and,  in  the  charader  of  Sati',  fhe  was  transformed  into  the  river 
itfelf:  the  vfOxHiCdla  fignifies  black,  and,  from  the  root  cal,  it  means  alfo  devouring, 
whence  it  is  applied  to  Time-,  and,  from  both  fenfes  in  the  feminine,  to  the  Goddefs 
in  her  deJlruBive  capacity ;  an  interpretation  adopted,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  in 
the  Purdnas.  In  her  charader  of  Maha'ca'li  fhe  has  many  other  epithets,  all 
implying  different  ihades  of  blaek  or  dark  azure ;  and,  in  the  Cdlicdpurdn^  they  are 
all  afcribed  to  the  river;  they  are  Cdli  or  CdL'i,  Nild,  Afitd,  Sbydmd,  or  'Shydmalc; 
Meebaed,  Atijandbhd,  Crijlma.  The  fame  river  is  alfo  called  NdbuJJo)^  from  the  ce- 
lebrated warrior  and  conqueror,  ufually  entitled  De va-Nahusha,  and  in  the 
fpoken  dialeds,  Deo-naush  :  he  is  the  Dionysius,  I  believe,  of  the  ancient 
Europeans. 

By  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Hebrews,  the  Nile  (which  is  clearly  a  Sanfcrit  word) 
was  known  alfo  by  the  following  names :  Melas,  Melo,  Mgypios,  Sikhor,  or  Sibor, 
Nous,  or  Nus,  Aetos,  Sins,  Oceanus,  Triton,  Potamos.     The  word  Nous  *  is  ma- 

*  Ho R.  Apollo  ctjl  Nti?.e  «y»tartiii,-.    B.  i., 
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nifeftly  corrupted  from  Nahupo,  or  Naush  ;  Aetos  from  king  It  or  Alt,  an  avan- 
tara,  or  inferior  incarnation,  of  Maha'deva  ;  Mgyptos  from  ' Agiipta,  or  on  all 
fides  guarded;  and  'Triton,  probably,  from  Trltunl^  as  the  Ethlops,  having  no  fuch 
letter  as  p,  and  generally  fubftituting  /  in  its  room,  would  have  pronounced  Trlpiml, 
which  is  a  common  Induni  corruption  of  Trlverii. 

The  Sanfcrlt  word  TrhJm  properly  means  with  three  plaited  locks ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways applied  to  the  confluence  of  three  /acred  rivers,  or  to  the  branching  of  a  river 
into  three  Jlreams:  iEniicus,  in  his  Cofmography,  inftead  of  faying,  that  the  Hy- 
dafpes  flows  from  a  place  named  Treveni^  ufes  the  phrafe  three  hairs,  or  three  locks 
of  hair,  which  is  a  literal  verfion  of  the  Sanfcrlt.  Now  the  Cdl)  confifts  of  three 
facred  Jireams ;  the  Ntla  or  Nile  of  Ethiopia,  the  N^anda^  or  JVlle  of  Ahyfmla,  and 
the  little  Chrijhnd  or  AJl'hlmat),  The  junction  of  the  great  Chrljhnu  with  the  Nanda 
was  held  peculiarly  ficred,  as  it  appears  from  the  following  couplets  in  the  At'har- 
'vaveda,  which  are  cited  in  the  original  as  a  proof  of  their  authenticity  : 

Bhad}-a  bhagavatl  Chriflina  grahanacjl:atra  mdllni, 
Satnves'am  fanyamani,  vlswafyajagato  nlsd  ; 
Agnlchaura  ?ilpdteJJmferva  graha  nlvdrane, 
DacJJ.ui  bhagavati  devt  Nandaya  yatra  fangatd  : 
Serva  papa  prasamani  bhadre  pdramas'i  juahi, 
Sltdftafamdyogdtparamya  na  nlvertate. 

That  is,  word  for  word : 

*'  Crishna'  the  profperous,  the  imperial,  the  giver  of  delight,  the  reftrainer  of 
*'  cvily  decked,  like  the  night  of  the  whole  world,  v%^lth  a  chaplet  of  planets  and  flars; 
**  the  fovereign  goddefs  tranfcendently  beneficial  in  calamities  from  fire  and  robbers, 
"  in  checking  the  bad  Influence  o/all  planets,  where  fhe  is  united  with  the  Nanda': 
"  flie  it  is,  who  expiates  all  fin.  O  propitious  river,  thou  art  the  mighty  goddefs, 
■*'  who  caufes  us  to  attain  the  end  of  mortal  births,  who,  by  the  conjunction  of  black 
"  with  white  ivaters,  never  ceafes  to  produce  the  higheft  good." 

Potamos,  or  the  river  in  Tiieopiirastus,  is  commonly  fuppoled  to  be  only  an 
emphatical  appellative  denoting  fuperiority ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  derived 
from  the  Sanfcrlt  word  Padma,  which  I  have  heard  pronounced  Padam,  and  even 
Patam,  in  the  vulgar  dialeds  :  it  is  the  Nymphcea  of  LiNiN^us,  and,  mofl  cer- 
tainly, the  Lotos  of  the  Nile,  on  the  pericarp  of  which  a  Frog  is  repreiented  fitting 

in 
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fn  an  Egyptian  emblem  engraved  by  Montfaucon  -.  That  river  and  the 
marfhes  near  it  abound  with  that  lovely  and  ufeful  plant ;  and  we  ftiall  fee  prefent- 
Iv,  that  Call  herfclf  is  believed  to  have  made  its  beautiful  flower  her  favourite  place 
of  refidence,  in  the  charadter  of  Padmd-devi,  or  the  Godclfs  in  the  Lotos.  Moft  of 
the  great  rivers  on  which  the  Nytnphcea  floats  in  abundance,  have  the  epithet  of 
Padmavati  or  Padmemati;  and  the  very  word  Potam^s,  ufed  as  an  appellative  for  a 
large  river,  may  be  thence  derived;  at  leaft  the  common  etymology  of  that' word  is 
far  lefs  probable. 

We  before  obferved,  that  the  fource  of  the  Ni'la'  is  in  the  extenfive  region  of 
Sharma,  near  the  mountains  of  Soma,  in  the  mafculine,  or  Dt'i  Liini ;  and  that  it 
iFues  from  the  lake  of  the  Gods,  in  the  country  of  Chandn^  in  the  feminine,  or 
Dete  Litnce :  to  the  word  J'arovara,  or  conjiderable  lake,  is  prefixed  in  compolitlon 
either  Amara,  Sura,  or  De'va  ;  and  the  compound  Devr-farovara  is  generally  pro- 
nounced, in  common  fpeech,  Deo-faraur.  it  lies  between  two  ranges  of  hills  ;  one 
to  the  eaft,  called  yljdgara,  or  not  ivakeful;  and  the  other  to  the  weft,  named  Si- 
tdnta,  or  end  of  cold,  which  implies  that  it  may  have  fnow  on  its  fummit,  but  in  a 
very  fmall  quantity. 

Skartna-St' ban,  called  alfo  the  mountainous  region  of  yljdgara,  is  faid  in  the 
-Brahmanda-purdn  to  be  300  Tojafis,  or  1476  3  Britifi  miles,  in  length,  and  100  in 
breadth,  or  492.12  miles.  The  mountains  were  named  Ajagara,  or  of  thofe,  li^ho 
ivntcb  not,  in-  oppofition  to  the  mountains  of  AbyJJinia,  which  were  inhabited  by 
Nificharas,  or  ?iigbt-ro-vers  ;  a  numerous  race  of  Tacfoas,  but  not  of  the  moft  ex- 
cellent clals,  who  ufed  to  fleep  in  the  day-time  and  revel  all  night:  Mr.  Bruce 
fpeaks  of  a  Kowas  or  nvatcbing  dog,  who  was  worfliipped  in  the  hills  of  Abyjjinici. 

The  mountains  of  Soma,  or  the  Moon,  are  fo  well  known  to  geographers,  that 
no  farther  defcription  of  them  can  be  required  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  Ptolemy  places  them  too  far  to  the  South,  and  M.  D'Anville  too  far  to  the 
North,  as  it  will  hereafter  be  fhown :  according  to  Father  LoBO,  the  natives  now 
call  them  Toroa.  The  Ajdgara  mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the  eaftern  ihores 
of  Africa,  have  at  j)refent  the  name  of  Lupata,  or  the  backbone  of  the  i^orld :  thofe 
of  Sitdnta  are  the  range  whi«h  lies  weft  of  the  Lake  Zambre,  or  Zaire,  words  not 
improbably  corrupted  from.  Amara  and  Sura.  This  Lake  of  the  Gods  is  believed  to 
be  a  vaft  refervoir,  which,  through  vifible  or  hidden  channels,  fupplies  all  the  rivers 
of  the   countiy.     The  Hindus,  for  mythological  purpofes,  are  fond   of  fuppcfing 

*  2  Bryast.  Anc.  Mj:l.'ol.  334.  pi.  6. 
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fubterranean  communications  between  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  Greeks  had  umi- 
lar  notions.  Mr.  Bruce,  from  the  report  of  the  natives,  has  placed  a  refervoir  of 
this  kind  at  the  fource  of  the  JVhiie  River  *,  which  (though  the  two  epithets 
have  oppofite  fenfes)  appear  to  be  the  Cdli  of  the  Purdns :  it  may  have  been  called 
'white  from  the  Ciimuda,  which  abounds  in  its  waters ;  at  lead  the  mountains  near 
it  are  thence  named  Cumudadri,  and  the  Cumuda  is  a  water-flower  fiicred  to  the 
Moon,  which  Van  Rh-eede  has  exhibited,  and  which  feems  to  be  either  a  Meni- 
anthes,  or  a  Hydrophyllum,  or  a  fmall  white  Nymphcea.  The  lake  of  the  Atnard^  or 
Immortals,  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  but  they  could  not 
exaiTtlv  tell  where  it  v\'as  fituated ;  and  we  are  not  much  better  acquainted  with  its 
true  f  fituation  :  it  is  called  Nilides  by  Juba;  Niliducus  and  Niifaptis^  in  the 
Peiitingeriati  Table.  It  is  the  Oriental  MarJJj  of  Ptolemy,  and  was  not  far  from 
Rapt  a,  now  ^iloa\  for  that  well-informed  geographer  mentions  a  certain  Dio- 
genes, who  went  on  a  trading  voyage  to  hidia,  and  on  his  return  was  overtaken  near 
the  Cape,  now  called  Gardefan,  by  a  violent  ftcrm  from  the  N.N.E.  which  carried 
him  to  the  vicinity  of  Rapia,  wdiere  tlie  natives  aiTured  him,  that  the  rnarJJies  or 
lakes^  whence  the  Nile  ilTued,  were  at  no  confiderable  diftance. 

The  old  Egyptians  themfelves,  like  the  prefent  Hindus  (w^ho  are  apt,  indeed,  to 
place  refervoirs  for  water,  of  diifercnt  magnitudes,  on  the  high  grounds  of  moft 
countries),  had  a  notion  of  a  receptacle,  which  fupplied  the  ISiile  and  other  great  yijri- 
can  rivers;  for  the  Secretary  of  Minerva's  temple  informed  Herodotus,  that 
the  holy  river  proceeded  from  deep  lakes  between  the  mountains  of  G  ophi  and 
JSIophi;  that  part  of  its  wa-ters  took  their  courfe  toward  the  north,  and  the  reft  to 
-the  fouth  through  Ethiopia :  but  either  the  fecretary  himfelf  was  not  perfectly  maf- 
ter  of  the  fubjeft,  or  the  hiftorian  mifunderftood  him ;  for  Herodotus  conceived, 
that  thofe  lakes  were  clofe  to  Syene  if,  and,  as  he  had  been  there  himlelf  without 
feeing  any  thing  of  the  kind,  he  looked  upon  the  whole  account  as  a  fidion.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  lakes  were  faid  by  the  fecretary  to  be  near  the 
country  of  Azania  or  Azan,  which  was  raiftaken  for  Syene,  in  Egypt  called  U/ivan 
or  Afivdn^ 

From  this  idea  of  a  general  refei-voir  the  ancients  concluded,  that  the  Nige'-  alio 
had  its  origin  from  the  fame  lakes  with  the  Nile  \  but  Juba  acknowledged,  that  tue 
.channels  run  underground  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days'  march,  or  about  300  miles  || ; 

*   III.  Eruce,  719.  .        |  Plin.  /.  5.  c.  9. 

%  2  Hcrud.  c.  28.  \\  Plin.  /,  j.  c.  9. 
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m  conformity  to  the  relation  of  Diogenes,  the  marfhy  lakes  were  faid  by  Tu- 
ba to  lie  near  the  Ocean ;  but  he  aflerted  pofitively,  that  the  Nile  did  not  imme- 
diately rife  from  them ;  adding,  that  it  flowed  thi'ough  fubterraneous  paffages  for 
the  fpace  of  feveral  days'  journey,  and  on  its  reappearance,  formed  another  marfhy 
kke  of  ftlll  greater  extent,  in  the  land  of  the  Majfcefyli^  who  were  perhaps  the 
Mahdhafyasilas  of  the  Piirans.  The  fecond  lake  correfponds  in  fituation  with  the 
extenfive  marfhes  from  which  the  Naliru  labyad  of  the  Arabs,  or  the  White  River^ 
has  its  fource,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  who  places  the  lake  about  the  3d  or  4th 
degree  of  north  latitude  :  it  is  named  Coi^ir  in  the  maps  j  and  is  noticed  by  the 
Nubian  geographers. 

The  word  Nufaptis,  which  Is  applied,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  firfl  lake,  may 
be  derived  from  Nis'apati,  or  the  Lord  of  Night,  a  title  of  the  God  Lunus  :  the 
whole  countiy,  indeed,  with  its  mountains  and  moll  of  its  rivers,  had  appellations 
relating  to  the  moon ;  and  we  find   in  it  feveral  fmaller  rivers,  which  we  cannot 
now  afcertain,  with  the  names  of  Rajam,  or  night,  Cuhu,  or  the  day  after  the  con- 
jundion,  Anumat)^  or  that  after  the  oppofition  ;  Raca,  or  the  full  orb  of  the  moon; 
and  Sinivdf},  or  firfl:  vifible  crefcent.     The  inhabitants  of  that  region  are  by  Pto- 
lemy called  Majlitce-y  by  JuBA,  as  we  before   obferved,  Majfcsfyli;  and,  in  the 
Maps,   Maji  or  McJJ'agueios :    in  all  thofe  denominations  the  leading  root  Maffii,, 
whatever  be  its  meaning,  is  clearly  dlftinguifhable;  and,  as  there  were  people  with 
a  fimllar  name  in  Mauritania,  Pliny  and  his  followers  make  Juba  alledge,  that 
the  lakes  juft  mentioned  were  In  that  country  ;  but  it  is  hardly  pofTible,  that  Juba. 
could  have  made  fuch  a  miftake  wich  refpedl  to  a  country  fo  near  his  own  ;  nor 
can  we  refrain  from  obferving,  that  Pliny  was  an  indifferent  geographer,  and  that 
his  extra«3;s  and  quotations  are  in  general  very  inaccurate. 

The  fecond  lake,  or  marfh,  appears  to  be  the  Padmavana  of  the  Sanfcrit  legends  ; 
and  that  word  implies,  that  it  abounded  with  the  Nympkcea  ;  but  it  was  propably 
the  Padnia,  diflinguiflied  by  the  epithet  of  Coti-patra,  or  with  ten  millions  of  petals,. 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  Eifete  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  mentions  it  as  growing 
there  in  the  greatefl  abundance :  it  is  true,  that  the  Enfete  has  no  botanical  affinity 
with  the  Nymphcea,  but  the  Hindus  were  fuperficial  botanifts,  and  gave  the  fame 
appellation  to  plants  of  different  clafTes,  as  the  word  Lotos,  indeed,  was  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  common  Padma,  or  water  lily,  and  to  the  celebrated  fruit  of  the 
Lotophagi,  which  had  no  relation  to  it.  The  ufual  number  of  petals  on  the 
Nymphcea  L::os  hffteen-y  but  fome  have  only  eight :  the  character  of  the  genus, 

indeed,. 
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indeed,  is  to  have  numerous  petals^  and  the  Sanfcrit  epithet  Sahajra-patra^  or  thoii^ 
fand-petalled^  is  appHed  in  didionaries  to  the  common  Padma;  but  nothing  could  have 
juftified  fuch  an  epithet  as  Coti-patra.  On  fome  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  Is  is 
reclined  among  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cadali,  or  Mau%a,  which 
has  been  changed  into  Mufi,  by  LiNNiEUS;  but  Mr.  B-ruce  has  exploded  that  error, 
and-fhewn  that  theplant  was  no  other  than  his  F.nfete :  the  Indian  Goddefs,  indeed, 
fits,  in  the  character  of  YACSHiNi-i//!'),  on  the  leaves  of  the  Mauza;  but  in  that 
form,  which  was  an  avdnta}-a,  or  lower  incarnation,  Ihe  never  has  the majefty  or 
the  title  of  Padma'.  It  is  exprefsly  faid  in  the  Pur  anas  ^  that,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Call  river,  Padma'  refides  in  the  Coti-patra,  a  flower  unknown  in  India ^  and  confe- 
•quently  ill  defcribed  in  the  Sanfcrit  books :  where  Pliny  mentions  the  Lotos  of 
the  AV/i?,  he  ules  a  phrafe  very  applicable  to  the  Rnfete :  "  foliis  densa  congerie  ftir 
•patis ;"  and,  though  he  adds  a  few  particulars,  not  agreeing  with  Mr.  Bruce's  full 
defci'iption  of  that  plant,  yet  Pliny,  being  a  carelefs  writer  and  an  inaccurate  bo- 
■tauifi:,  might  have  jumbled  together  the  properties  of  two  different  flowers. 

The  before-named  country  of  Charidri-ji' ban  was  thus  denominated  from  a  fable 
-in  the  Purdns :  The  God  Chafidra,  or  LuNUS,  having  lofr  his  fex  in  India ^  became 
'Chandri^  or  Luna,  who  concealed  herfelf  in  the  mountains  near  the  lakes,  of 
which  we  have  been  treating  :  fhe  was  there  vifited  by  the  Sun,  and  by  him  had  a 
numerous  progeny  called  PuUnda^^  from  pulina,  an  ijlot  ox  fandbank,  who  dwelt  near 
the  rivers  that  ran  from  thofe  mountalus,  and  acknowledged  no  ruling  powers  but 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

Shartna-St\bdn^  of  which  we  cannot  exaftly  diftingulfh  the  boundaries,  but 
which  included  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  as  it  is  generally  called,  with  part  of  Abyf- 
finia  and  A-zan,  received  its  name  from  S  HARM  A,  of  whom  we  fliall  prefently 
fpeak :  .his  defcendants,  being  obliged  to  leave  Egypt ^  retired  to  tlie  mountains  of 
Ajdgar,  and  fettled  near  the  lake  of  the  Gods.  Many  learned  Brdhmens  are  of 
opinion,  that  by  the  Children  of  Sharma  we,  muft  underftand  that  race  of  Dc- 
'vatds,  who  were  forced  to  emigrate  from  Egypt  during  the  reigns  of  Sani  and 
Ra  iiu,  or  Saturn  and  Typhon  :  they  are  faid  to  have  been  a  quiet  and  blame- 
left  people,  and  to  have  fubfiflied  by  hunting  wild  elephants,  of  vvhich  they  fold  or 
bartered  the  teeth,  and  even  lived  on  the  flefli.  They  built  the  town  of  Hupavati, 
or  the  beautiful ;  which  the  Greeks  called  Rapta,  and  thence  gave  the  name  of  Raptii 
or  Rapfii  to  its  inhabitants  :  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  only  or  e  tov/n  in  that 
country  was  named  Rapta;  but  Stepiianus  oi  Byzantiu?n  pofitively  aflert;;,  that 

there 
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there  were  two  of  the  name*;  one,  the  capital  of  E'biopia^  and  another  .a  fmall 
town  or  village,  coniilling  of  huts  inhabited  by  fea-faring  men,  near  a  harbour  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Riiptus.  The  former  is  the  Rupavat)  of  the  Purdnas,  in 
which  it  is  declared  to  have  ftood  near  the  Call:  we  cannot  perfectly  afcertain  its 
pofition  ;  but  it  was,  I  think,  fituated  near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  divine  Lake, 
now  called  Zdmhrc  or  Marain;  for  Ptolemy  places  the  i^^/^/// about  the  fources 
of  the  Nik;  tliat  is,  ibirtceJi  or  fourteen  degrees  from  the  city,  whence,  as  he  fup- 
pofes,  that  people  was  named.  No  further  defcriptlon  can  juftly  be  e\:pe£ted  of  a 
country  fo  little  known  ;  but  we  may  obferve  that  the  N'/l>hin  geographer  mentions 
a  mountain  near  the  Lake  of  the  Gods,  called  the  Mount  of  the  Piiinted  Tcjnple ; 
becaufe,  probably,  it  contained  hieroglyphicks  cut  on  ftone  and  painted,  fuch  as  are 
to  be  feen  at  this  day  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt :  he  adds,  that,  on  the  bank  of  they^- 
cond  lake,  was  the  ftatue  of  a  certain  Mafia.,  fuppofed  to  be  his  body  itfelf  petrified, 
as  a  punilhment  for  his  crimes. 

L  It  is  related  in  the  Padma-puran,  that  Satyavrata,  whofe  miraculous  pre- 
fervation  from  a  general  deluge  is  told  at  length  in  the  Mdfya^  had  three  Tons,  the 
•eldeft  of  whom  was  named  Jya'peti,  or  Lord  of  the  Earth  ;  tlie  others  were. 
C'jiARMA  and  Sharma,  which  laft  words  are,  in  the  vulgar  dialefts,  ufually  pro- 
nounced Cham  and  Sham;  as  we  frequently  hear  Kijhii  for  Crisiina.  The  royal 
patriarch,  for  fuch  is  his  charader  in  the  Purajis,  was  particularly  fond  of  Jya'peti, 
to  whom  he  gave  all  the  regions  to  the  north  of  Himalaya.,  or  the  Snowy  Aloim- 
.tains^  which  extend  from  fea  to  fea,  and  of  which  Caiicafus  is  a  part :  to  Sharma  he 
-allotted  the  countries  to  the  fouth  of  thofe  mountains  ;  but  he  curfed  C karma ;  be- 
caufe, when  the  old  monarch  was  accidentally  inebriated  with  a  ftrong  liquor  made 
•of  fermented  rice,  C karma  laughed  ;  and  it  was  in  confequence  of  his  father's  im- 
precation, that  he  became  a  Have  to  the  flaves  of  his  brothers. 

The  Children  of  Sharma  travelled  a  long  time,  until  they  arrived  at  the  bank 
of  the  JSlild  or  Ca!i;  and  a  Brahmen  informs  me  (but  the  original  palfage  from  the 
Purdn  is  not  yet  in  my  poffeflion)  that  their  journy  be^an  after  the  building  of  the 
Padmd-ma?idira,  which  appears  to  be  the  tower  of  Babe!,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cumiidvati,  wliich  can  be  no  other  than  the  Euphrates.  On  their  arrival  in  Egypt 
they  found  the  country  peopled  by  evil  beings  and  by  a.  few  impure  tribes  of  men, 
who  had  no  fixed  habitation ;  their  leader,  therefore,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  tu- 

*   Steph.  Bj-zant,  on  the  word  Rafin. 
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telary  divlnify  of  that  region,  fat  on  the  bank  of  the  Nik,  perfornnmg  a£ts  of  auflere 
devotion,  and  praifing  FAD'MA'-dev),  or  the  Goddefs  refiding  on  the  Lotos.  Padm  A' 
at  laft  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  ere£t  a  pyramid,  in  honour  of  her, on  the 
very  fpot  where  he  then  flood ;  the  aflbciates  began  the  work,  and  raifed  a  pyramid 
of  earth  two  cros  long,  one  broad  and  one  high,  in  which  the  Goddefs  of  the  Lotos, 
refided  j  and  from  her  it  was  called  Padmd-mandira  and  Padma-mat'ha.  By  nia7i— 
dira  is  meant  a  temple,  or  palace^  and  by  7uat''ha,  or  mer  ha,  a  college,  or  habitation  of 
Jiudents;  for  the  Goddefs  herfelf  inftrudted  Sharria  and  his  family  in  the  moft 
ufeful  arts,  and  taught  them  the  TacJI^a-Upi,  or  ivriting  of  the  Tacjhas,  a  race  of  fu- 
perior  beings,  among  whom  Cuve'ra  v/as  the  chief.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  on 
what  occafion  the  Sharinicas  left  their  firft  fettlement,  which  had  fo  aufpicious  a  be- 
ginning ;  but  it  has  before  been  intimated,  that  they  probably  retreated  to  Ajdgara, 
in  the  reigns  of  Sani  and  Rahu,  at  which  time,  accoi'ding  to  the  Piirdns,  the 
Devatds,  among  whom  the  Shar micas  are  reckoned,  ive7'e  compelled  to  feek  refuge  in 
the  jnoiintains :  a  fnnilar  flight  of  the  Devatds  is,  however,  faid  to  have  been  caufed 
by  the  invafion  of  Deva-Nahush,  or  Dionysius. 

The  Pudind-mand\r  feems  to  be  the  town  oi  By  bios,  in  Egypt,  now  called  Babel  y 
or  rather  that  oi  Babel,  from  which  original  name  the  Greeks  made  By  bios:  it  flood 
on  the  canal,  which  led  from  the  Balbitine  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Phatmetic,  a 
canal,  which  is  pretty  well  delineated  in  the  Peutingerian  table ;  and  it  appears,  that 
the  moll  fouthern  Ifeum  of  that  table  is  the  fame  with  the  Bybhs  of  the  Greeks. 
Since  this  mound  or  pyramid  was  raifed  but  a  fhort  time  after  that  on  the  Cicmud- 
vat),  and  by  a  part  of  the  fame  builders,  and  fmce  both  have  the  fame  name  in 
Sanfcrit,  whence  it  {hould  feem,  that  both  were  infcribed  to  the  fame  divinity,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  conclude,  that  the  Padtnd-mandiras  were  the  two  Babels ;  the  firft 
on  the  Euphrates,  the  fecond  on  the  Nile.  The  old  place  of  worfhip  at  Byblos  was 
afterwards  much  negleded,  being  fcarce  mentioned  by  ancient  authors:  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  fays  //  was  very  Jirong ;  and  it  was  there,  according  to  Thucydides, 
and  to  the  Perficks  of  Ctesias  quoted  by  Photius,  that  Inarus,  king  of  Lybia, 
with  his  Athenian  auxiliaries  and  the  Egyptians,  who  were  attached  to  him,  fullained 
a  fiege  of  a  year  and  a  half  againft  the  whole  Perjian  army,  under  Megabyzus  : 
but,  as  it  Hood  in  low  marfhy  ground,  it  probably  .owed  its  chief  ftrength  to  the 
vaft  mound  of  earth  mentioned  in  the  Purdnas,  the  dimenfions  of  which  are,  how- 
ever (as  it  is  ufual  in  poetical  defcriptions),  much  exaggerated.  One  of  three  grand 
branches  of  the  Nile,  in  the  vicinity  of  Padmd-mat'h,  is  called  Pathmeti  by  Pto- 
lemy., 
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LEMY,  and  Phatmi  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian:  both  feem  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit 
corrupted  -,  for  Padma  is  in  many  Indian  dialcdts  pronounced  Padm^  or  Podm,  and 
in  fome  Patma.  To  the  fame  root  may  be  referred  the  appellation  of  the  nomc 
Phthembuihi,  or  Phthcmnmthi,  as  it  is  aUb  written ;  for  the  Padrnd-wut' h  was  in  the 
nome  Profopitis,  which  once  made  a  part,  as  it  evidently  appears,  of  the  nome 
Phthembuthi,  though  it  was  afterwards  confidered  as  a  feparate  diftricl,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  new  diviiion :  Profopitis,  moft  certainly,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
and  alludes  to  the  finnmit  of  the  Dclta^  (ttw  on  a  pafiage  down  the  Nile  from  the  city 
of  Memphis ;  but  Potamitis,  which  was  applied  to  Egypt  itfelf,  can  hardly  mean  any 
more,  than  that  the  country  lies  on  both  fides  of  a  large  river,  which  would  not  be 
a  fufficient  difcriminatlon  to  juilify  that  common  etymology ;  and  we  have  already 
hazarded  a  conjedlure  that  Potamos,  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Nile,  relates  to  the 
holy  and  beautiful  Padma. 

Of  the  Tacjha  letters  before  mentioned,  I  fhould  wifh  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count;  but  the  fubjed  is  extremely  obfcure ;  Crinitus  afferts,  that  the  Egyptian 
letters  were  invented  by  Isis;  and  Isis,  on  the  Lotos,  was  no  other,  moft  certainly, 
than  Padma'-de'vi',  whom  the  Purdnas  mention  as  the  inftruetrefs  of  the  Shar~ 
?nicas,  in  the  Tacfl:;a  mode  of  writing.  According  to  the  Brdbmens,  there  are  writ- 
ten charadters  of  three  principal  forts,  the  De'va}idgar},  the  Paijdchi,  and  the  TdcfJJi ; 
but  they  are  only  variations  of  the  fame  original  elements :  the  Devandgari  charac- 
ters are  ufed  in  the  northern,  the  Paijdcln,  in  the  fouthern  parts,  of  India,  and  the 
Tacjln,  it  is  faid,  in  Butan  or  in  'Thibet.  The  Pandits  confider  the  Devandgari  as 
the  moft  ancient  of  the  three ;  but  the  beauty  and  exquifite  perfedlion  of  them  ren- 
ders this  very  doubtful;  efpecially  as  Atri,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  received 
them  from  the  Gods,  lived  a  long  time,  as  they  fay,  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Cdli,  before  he  repaired  to  the  Devdnica  mountains  near  Cdbiil,  and  there  built 
the  town  of  Devanagar,  from  which  his  fyftem  of  letters  had  the  name  of  Devand- 
gari. As  to  the  Pdifacba  charadlers,  they  ai'e  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Palis,  or  fhepherds,  who  carried  them  into  Ethiopia:  the  I'czf/Z'^  writing  I  had  once 
imagined  to  be  a  fyftem  of  hieroglyphicks ;  but  had  no  authority  from  the  Purimas 
to  fuppoit  that  opinion,  and  I  dropped  it  on  better  information ;  efpecially  as  the 
Brahmens  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  hieroglyphicks,  at  leaft  according  to  our  con- 
ception of  them. 

The  Sharmicas^  we  have  obferved,  rank  among  the  Ddvatas  or  dcml-gods ;  and 
they  feem  to  have  a  place  among  the  Tacjl\is  of  tlie  PurAns,  whom  we  imd  in  the 
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northern  mountains  -of  India,  as  well  as  in  Ethiopia :  the  country  in  which  they 
finally  fettled,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  their  anceftors,  was  in  Sane' ha  dwip,  and 
feems  to  comprlfe  all  that  fubdivifion  of  it,  which,  in  the  Bhdgavat,  and  other  books, 
is  called  Cujka-Awrp  ivitbouf. 

Several  other  tribes,  from  India  or  Perfia,  fettled  afterwards  in  the  land  of  Shar- 
MA:  the  firft  and  moft  powerful  of  them  were  the  Palis,  or  Shepherds,  of  whom 
the  Pu!  anas  give  the  following  account : 

ir.  I'rs'hu,  furnamed  Pingdcjl^a,  the  fon  of  Ugra,  lived  in  India  to  the  foutli- 
weft  of  Cdfii^  near  the  Naravindhya  river,  which  flowed,  as  its  name  implies,  from 
the  Vindhya  mountaius :  the  place  of  his  refidence  to  the  fouth  of  thofe  hills  was 
named  Palli,  a  word  novv"  fignifying  a  large  town  and  its  diflrift,  or  Pali,  which 
mav  be  derived  from  Pala,  a  herdfman  or  fhepherd.  Ke  was  a  prince  mighty  and 
vrarlike,  though  very  religious  j  but  his  brother  Ta'ra'c'hya,  who  reigned  over 
the  Vindhyan  mountaineers,  was  impious  and  malignant ;  and  the  whole  country 
was  infefted  by  his  people,  whom  he  fupported  in  all  their  enormities :  the  good 
kins;  always  proteded  the  pilgrims  to  Cafi  or  Varhies  in  their  paflage  over  the  hills, 
and  fupplled  them  with  neceflliries  for  their  journey ;  which  gave  fo  great  ofFence 
to  his  brother,  that  he  waged  war  againft  Irs'hu,  ovei-powered  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  kingdom;  but  Maha'deVa,  proceeds  the  legend,  affifted  the  fu- 
gitive prince  and  the  faithful  PjV/j,  who  accompanied  him  ;  conducing  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cdli,  in  Sane  ha-dzoip,  where  they  found  the  Shdnnicas,  and  fettled 
amono-  them.  In  that  country  they  built  the  temple  and  town  Puny-avati^  or 
Punya-nagar\ ;  words  implying  hoiinefs  and  purity,  which  it  imparts,  fay  the  Hin- 
dus^ to  zealous  pilgrims  :  it  is  believed  at  this  day  to  ftand  near  the  Cdl),  on  the  low 
hills  of  Mandara,  wliich  are  faid,  in  the  Piirdnas,  to  confift  of  red  ea>th;  and  on 
ihofe  hills  the  Pallis,  under  their  virtuous  leader,  are  fuppofed  to  live,  like  the  Gand- 
barvas,  on  the  fummit  of  Himalaya,  in  the  lawful  enjoyment  of  pleafures;  rich,  in- 
nocent, and  happy,  though  Intermixed  with  fom.e  ML'eljhas,  or  people  who  Jpet^k  a 
barbarous  dialecl,  and  with  fome  of  a  fair  complexion.  The  low  hills  of  Mandara 
include  the  trad  called  Meroe  or  Merhoe,  by  the  Greeks  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  place  named  Ma;:dara  in  the  Jesuits'  Map,  and  Mandera  by  Mr.  Bruce,  v.ho 
lays,  that  of  old  it  was  the  refidence  of  the  fliepherds,~or  Palh,  kings :  in  that  part 
of  the  country  the  hills  conlifl  oi  ted  earth;  and  their  name  Mandara  is  a  derivative 
from  nianda,  which,  among  otlicr  fenfes,  means  Jijarp-poii.ted,  from  man,  or  i^titer, 
and  dr'i,   whence  dara  to  pier::;    fo  that  Mandari^,-par'vata  iignifics  a  mountain 
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tiividlng  the  waters  and  forcing  them  to  run  different  ways;  an  etymology  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  defcription  of  Mero'e\  where  he  accounts  for  its  being  called 
'avl  ifland.  The  compound  Punya-nagar},  or  City  of  Virtue^  fecms  to  imply  both  a 
feat  of  government  and  a  principal  temple  with  a  college  of  prlefls :  it  was,  there- 
fore, the  celebrated  city  of  Meroe;  a  word  which  may  be  derived  from  Merha 
(vidyaj-t'-binain  grVjam,  the  manfion  ofjhdents,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  didioaarics) 
or  from  Mrara,  of  whom  we  fliall  prefently  fpcak. 

To  the  king  of  the  Pallis^  named  alfo  Palli  from  thofe  whom  he  governed,  Ma- 
HADE'vyV  gave  the  title  of  Nairrita,  having  appointed  him  to  guard  the  nairriti, 
or  fouth-weft  ;  and,  though  he  was  a  Pijacha  by  birth,  or  naturally  bloody-minded, 
yet  he  was  rewarded  for  his  good  difpofition,  and  is  worfliipped  in  India  to  this 
day,  among  the  eight  Dic-pdlas,  or  guardians  of  as  many  quarters,  who  conftandy 
watch,  on  their  elephants,  for  their  fecurlty  of  Cds),  and  other  holy  places  in  "Jambu- 
dtvipa :  but  the  abode  of  his  defcendants  is  declared  in  the  Purdnai\  to  be  flill  on 
the  banks  of  the  Call  or  Nild.  One  of  his  defcendants  was  Lubdhaca,  of  whom 
an  account  will  be  given  in  a  fubfequent  fedtion ;  and  from  Lubdhaca  defcended 
the  unfortunate  Li  na'su,  not  the  bard  Heridatta,  who  had  alfo  that  name,  and 
who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  more  particularly,  but  a  prince  whofe  tragical  ad- 
ventures are  told  in  the  Rajimiti,  and  whofe  death  was  lamented  annually  by  the 
people  of  Egypt:  all  his  misfortunes  arofe  from  the  incontinence  of  his  wife  Yoga, 
Bhrast  a'  or  YoGACASHTA  ;  and  his  fon  Mah  a'sura,  having  by  miftake  com- 
mitted incefl:  with  her,  put  himfelf  to  death,  when  he  difcovered  his  crime,  leaving 
iflue  by  his  lawful  wife.  May  we  not  reafonably  conjedlure,  that  Lubdhaca  was 
the  Labdacus,  Li'na'su,  the  Laius,  and  Yogacashta  the  Jocasta  of  the 
Greeks?  the  word  Tcidupa,  from  which  (Edipus  may  be  derived,  fignifies  King  of 
the  Yddii  family,  and  might  have  been  a  title  of  the  unhappy  Ma  ha  sura. 

This  account  of  the  Pal/is  has  been  extracted  from  two  of  the  eighteen  Purdnas^ 
•entitled  Scanda,  or  the  God  of  War,  and  Brahmaxda,  or  the  Mundane  Egg. 
We  muft  not  omit,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  carried  from  India  not  only  the  -^t'~ 
/jarvd-veda,  which  they  had  a  right  to  podefs,  but  even  the  tbfie  others,  which 
they  acquired  clandellinely,  lo  that  the  J^iir  books  of  ancient  Indian  fcripture  once 
•exilled  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  books  of  Egyptian  fcience  were  ex- 
iid-ly  four,  called  the  books  of  Harmonia  or  Hermes,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
contained  fubjec^s  of  the  higheft  antiquity  *.     NoNNUS  mentions  the  firft  of  them 

*  See  2  Bn-ant,  i-o. 
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as  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  world ;  and  the  Brahmens  aflert,  thai  their  three 
iirft  Vedas  exifted  before  the  creation. 

"The  Pal'is,  remaining  in  India,  have  different  names ;  thofe  who  dwell  to  the 
fouth  and  fouth-weft  of  Benares,  are,  in  the  vulgar  dialeds,  called  Palis  and  B/fils ;. 
in  the  mountains  to  the  north-eaft  of  that  city,  they  are  in  Sanfcrlt  named  Cirdtas  j 
and,  toward  the  Indus,  as  I  am  informed,  a  tribe  of  them  has  the  appellation  of  Ha- 
rita :  thev  are  now  confidered  as  outcafts,  yet  are  acknowledged  to  have  poffeffed  a 
dominion  in  ancient  times  from  the  Indus  to  the  eaftern  limits  of  Bengal,  and  even 
as  far  as  Slam.  Their  anceftors  are  defcribed  as  a  moft  ingenious  people,  virtuous, 
brave,  and  religious;  attached  particularly  to  the  worfhip  of  Maha'de'va',  under 
the  fymbol  of  the  Lhiga  or  Phallus ;  fond  of  commerce,  art,  fcience  ;  and  ufmg 
the  Paifdch)  letters,  which  they  invented.  They  were  fupplanted  by  the  Rdjaputras; 
and  their  country,  before  named  Pdlijl'hdn,  was  afterwards  called  Rdjaputand  in  the 
vulgar  diale£t  of  their  conquerors.  The  hiftory  of  the  Pallis  cannot  fall  to  be  inte- 
refting,  efpecially  as  it  will  be  found  much  connected  with  that  of  Europe ;  and  I 
hope  foon  to  be  fupplied  with  materials  for  a  fuller  account  of  them :  even  their 
miferable  remains  in  India  muft  excite  compaffion,  when  we  confider  how  great 
they  once  were,  and  from  what  height  they  fell  through  the  intolerant  zeal  and  fu- 
perftition  of  their  neighbours.  Their  features  are  peculiar ;  and  their  language 
different,  but  perhaps  not  radically,  from  that  of  other  Hindus :  their  villages  are 
ftill  called  P*?///;  many  places,  named  Palita,  or,  more  commonly,  Bhilata,  were 
denominated  from  them  ;  and  in  general  Palli  means  a  village  or  town  of  J7:epherds 
or  herd/men.  The  city  of  Irshu,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  was  em- 
phatically ftyled  Palli;  and,  to  imply  its  diflinguiflied  eminence,  Sri-palli :  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fituated  on  or  near  the  fpot,  where  Bopdl  now  flands,  and  to  be 
the  Sari-palla  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  called  Palibothrce  by  the  Greeks,  and,  more 
corre£lly  in  the  Peutingerian  table,  Palipotra;  for  the  whole  tribe  are  named  Pall- 
putras  in  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus,  and'  were  indubitably  the  Palibothri  of  the 
ancients,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  governed  the  whole  country  from  the  Indus  to  . 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges ;  but  the  Greeks  have  confounded  them  and  their  capital 
city  with  the  Baliputras,  whofe  chief  town,  denominated  from  them,  had  alfo  the 
name  of  Rdjagriha,  fince  changed  into  Pajamahall :  as  it- was  in  the  mandala,  or 
circle,  of  the  Baliputras,  it  is  improperly  called  by" Ptolemy,  who  had  heard  that 
cxprefTion  from  travellers,  Palibothrce  of  the  Mandalas. 

We  have  faid,  that  Irshu  had  the  foi'name  of  Pingdcjl:a,  or  yellow-eyed^  but,  in 
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ibme  didionarles,  he  is  named  Pingdfd^  or  yellow  as  fine  gold ;  and  in  the  track  of 
his  emigration  from  India,  we  meet  with  indications  of  that  epithet :  the  TurkiJJ} 
geographers  confider  the  fea-coaft  of  Temen,  fays  Prince  Kantemir,  as  part  of 
India,  caUing  its  inhabitants  yellow  Indians;  the  province  of  Ghildn,  fays  Texeira, 
has  alfo  the  appellation  of  Hindu  I  ^sfar,  or  Yellow  India  \  and  the  Cafpian  itfelf  is 
by  the  Turks  called  the  Yellow  Sea  *.  This  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Fan* 
chaan  tribes,  in  Arabia,  TLgypt,  and  'Ethiopia,  whofe  native  country  was  called 
Panchoea;  and  the  iflands  near  it,  Fanchcean:  though  DiODORUS  of  ^/f//)',  attempt- 
ing to  give  a  defcrlption  from  EuhEiMERus  of  Panchcea  or  Pingdfa,  has  confined  it 
to  an  inconfiderable  ifland  near  Dwdracd,  yet  it  was  really  India  itfelf,  as  his  de- 
fcrlption fufficiently  fhows ;  and  the  place,  which  he  names  Oceanida,  is  no  other 
than  old  Sdgar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges;  the  northern  mountain,  M'hich  he  fpeaks 
of,  is  MJru ;  and  the  three  towns  near  it  are  defcribed  in  the  Purdns  with  almoft 
the  fame  appellations. 

Orus,  the  fliepherd,  mentioned  in  ancient  accounts  of  Egypt,  but  of  whom  few 
particulars  are  left  on  record,  was,  moft  probably,  Irshu  the  Palli;  whofe  defend- 
ants, the  Pingdcfias,  appear  to  have  been  the  Pbenician  fhepherds,  who  once  efta- 
blifhed   a  government  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile:  the  Phenicians  firft  made  their 
appearance  on  the  fhores  of  the  Eryfhrean,  or  Red  Sea,  by  which  we  muft  under- 
ftand  the  whole  Indian  ocean  between  Africk  and  the  Malay  coafls ;  and  the  Pu- 
rdnas  thus  reprefent  it,  when  they  defcribe  the  waters  of  the  Aru?i6dad/ji  as  /W- 
dened  by  the  refle£tion  of  folar  beams  from  the  fouthern  fide  of  mount  SumerUf 
which  abounds  with  gems  of  that  colour :  fomething  of  this  kind  Is  hinted  by 
Pliny  f.     It  is  aflerted  by  fome  (and  from  feveral  clrcumftances  it  appears  moft 
probable),  that  the  firft  fettlements  of  the  Phenicians  were  on  the  Perjian  gulph, 
which  is  part  of  the  Erythrean  fea :  Justin  fays,  that,  having  been  obliged  to  leave 
their  native  country  (which  feems  from  the  context  to  have  been  very  far  eaftward), 
they  fettled  near  the  Aflyrian  lake,  \vhich  is  the  Perfian  gulph  ;  and  we  find  an  ex- 
tenfive  diftrldl,  named  Palejline,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.    The  vyord 
Palejline  feems  derived  from  Palliji'hdn,  the  feat  of  the  Pallis,  or  fhepherds  J ;  the 
Samaritans,  who  before  lived  in  that  country,  feern  to  ha^^e  been  a  remnant  of  the 
Pallis,  who  kept  themfelves  diftindl  from  their  neighbours,  and  prcbabl^^  removed 
for  that  reafon  to  the  Palejline  on  the  fhore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  after  their 

*  Miiller,  p.  io6.  t  Lib.  6.  cap,  23.  +  Lib.  6.  cap.  70, 
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arrival  in  that  country,  they  wiflied  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  Jews  and 
Phenicians,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  claimed  affinity  with  them  ;  alleging,  fometimes, 
that  they  were  defcended  from  Jacob,  and  at  other  times,  that  they  fprang  from 
PiNKHAS  ;  a  word  pronounced  alfo  Phineas,  and  fuppofed  (but,  I  think,  lefs  pro- 
bably), to  mean  the  fon  of  Aaron.  Certainly,  the  Jews  looked  upon  the  Samari- 
tans  as  a  tribe  of  Philiflines ;  for  mount  Garizim  was  called  Palitan  and  Pelian. 
Tremellius,  in  the  wifdom  of  the  fon  of  Sirach,  writes  PaUJchthcea,  but  in  the 
Greek  we  find  the  Philiftines,  who  rcftde  on  the  mount  ^Samaria  *j  but  let  us  return 
to  PaJeJiinc  in  AJyria. 

Whether  the  pofterity  of  Pingdcfia^  or  the  yellow  Hindus^  divided  themfelves 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  paffed  directly  into  Phenice,  and  the  other  w^ent,  along 
the  Arabian  fliores,  to  Ahyjjinia,  or  whether  the  whole  nation  nrft  entered  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Arabia,  then  crolTed  over  to  Africk,  and  fettled  in  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  ISHle,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  we  have  ftrong  reafons  to  believci 
that  fome,  or  all  of  them,  remained  a  confiderable  time  on  the  coaft  of  Tcmen :  the 
Panchean  tribes  in  that  country  were  confidered  as  Indians  :  many  names  of  placea 
in  it,  which  ancient  geographers  mention,  are  clearly  Sanfcrit,  and  moft  of  thofe 
names  are  found  at  prefent  in  Ljdia.  The  famed  Rhada?nanthus,  to  whom  Homer 
gives  the  epithet  j'tV/iJTO,  and  his  brother  Minos,  were,  it  feems,  oi  Phenkian  extrac- 
tion: they  are  faid  to  have  reigned  in  Arabia,  and  were,  probably,  PaUis  defcended. 
from  Pinga'csha,  who,  as  we  have  obferved,  were  named  alio  Ciratas,  whenca 
the  weflern  ifland  in  v/hich  Minos,  or  his  progeny,  fettled,  might  have  derived  it■s^ 
appellations  of  Curetis  f  and  Crete.  In  fcripture  we  find  the  Peleti  and  Keretbl 
named  as  having  fettled  in  Palejiine ;  but  the  fecond  name  was  pronounced  Krethi 
by  the  Greek  intei'preters,  as  it  is  by  feveral  modern  commentators  :  hence  we  meet 
with  Krita,  a  diilriit  of  Pahjline,  and  at  Gaza  with  a  Jupiter  Cretans,  who  feems- 
to  be  the  Critefwara  of  the  Plindus.  In  the  fpoken  Indian  dialects,.  Palita  is  ufeA 
for  Palli,  a  herdfman  ;  and  the  Egyptians  had  the  fame  word  ;  for  their  priefirs  told; 
Herodotus,  that  their  country  had  once  been  invaded  by  PHiLiTius,the  fhepherd,, 
who  ufed  to  drive  his  cattle  along  the  Nile,  and  afterwards  built  the  pyramids  %'• 
The  Phyllitce  of  Ptolemy,  who  are  called  Bidloits  by  Captam  R.  Covert,  had; 

»  Chap.  50.  V.  26. 
■f    Plin.  lib.  4.  cap.  II.    Curetis  was  named,  according  to  AnaximanheRj  from  the  Cweles,  imder  their  king; 

PUILISTIDES. 
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their  name  from  Bhi/ata,  which  hi  India  means  a  place  inhabited  by  Pallis  or  Bhils: 
the  ancient  fhepherds  made  fo  conipicuous  a  figure  in  Egypt,  that  it  is  needlefs  to 
t:xpatiate  on  their  hiilory  ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  fhepherds  in  or  near  Abyjfinia^ 
i  refer  to  tlie  Travels  of  Mr.  Bruce.     Let  us  return  to  Meroe. 

The  writers  of  the  Fitr/mas,  and  of  other  books  eftcemed  facred  by  the  Hindus 
were  far  from  williing  to  point  out  the  origin  of  mere  cities,  how  difhinguifhed  fo- 
evcr  In  civil  tranfadions  :  their  obje£t  was  to  account  for  the  foundation  of  temples 
and  places  of  pilgrimage  ;  but  it  often  happened,  that  feveral  places  of  worftiip  were 
in  different  periods  erefted  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other ;  and,  as  the  number 
of  inhabitants  increafed  round  each  temple,  an  immenfe  town  was  at  length,  form- 
ed out  of  many  detached  parts  ;  though  we  are  never  told  in  the  Puranasy  whether 
thofe  confecrated  edifices  were  contiguous  or  far  afunder.  This  happened  to  Mem- 
fhis,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fhow ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  Punyavati., 
and  with  Merha  or  Mnra  :  thofe  words  are  written  Met'' ha  and  Mridd,  but  there 
is  fomething  fo  peculiar  in  the  true  found  of  the  Ndgan  letters,  t'a,  i'' haj day  d' ha^ 
that  they  are  generally  pronounced,  efpecially  when  they  are  placed  between  two 
vowels,  like  a  palatial  ra  ;  the  vowel  rt  has  likewife  a  great  peculiarity,  and,  as  we 
before  obferved  on  the  w^ord  Kifm  for  Crljima,  Is  frequently  changed  :  now  the 
whole  Troghdytica  was  named  Midoe  or  Mirhoe  ;  and  he  who  ihall  attentively  con- 
fider  the  paffage  in  Pli.my,  where  the  towns  of  Midoe  and.  Afal axe.  mentioned,  will 
perceive,  that  they  can  be  no  other  than  Meroe  and  JEJar.  This  interchange  of  'da 
and  ra  fo  exa£lly  refembles  the  Sanfcrit,  that  the  name  of  Meroe  feems  more  pro- 
bably derived  from  Mrida,  than  from  Metb'a,  or  a  college  of  priejis  ;  efpecially  as 
the  Pallis  were  almoft  exclufively  attached  to  the  woi-fhlp  of  Mrira,  or  Maha'- 
de'va  :  a  place  in  Pegu,  called  Mrira  from  the  fame  deity,  has  in  Ptolemy  the 
name  of  Mareura,  and  Is  now  pronounced  Mero  by  the  natives. 

According  to  the  Purans,  the  refidence  of  King  I't  (who  formerly  ruled  over 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia),  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Call  river,  and  had  the  name  of  Mrira 
or  Mrtra-Jfhdn,  becaufe  Its  principal  temple  was  dedicated  to  Mrira  and  his  con- 
fort  Mrina'ni\  or  Pa'rvati'  :  now,  when  we  read  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
that  the  fort  of  Merufmm  near  Syracufe  w^as  believed  by  fome  to  have  taken  Its 
name  from  Meroe'm.  Ethiopia,  we  muft  underftand,  that  it  was  named  from  a  place 
of  worfliip  facred  to  Mrira,  the  chief  Ethiopian  divinity;  and  the  fame  author  in- 
forms us,  that  Meroeffa  Diana,  or  Mrire'swari'  De'vi',  \<\\o  Is  reprefented  with  a 
crcjccnt  on  her  forehead,  was  adored  at  Morujium  iu  Sicily,     We  may  conckide, 

that 
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that  her  hufband  Mrire'swara,  was  the  God  of  Meroe\  called  a  barbarous  deity  by 
the  Greeks^  who,  being  themfelves  unable  to  articulate  his  name,  infilled  that  it  was 
concealed  by  his  prlefts.  It  has  been  imagined,  that  Cambyses  gave  the  name  c^ 
his  fifter  and  wife  to  Meroe  ;  but  it  is  very  dubious,  in  my  opinion,  whether  he- 
penetrated  fo  far  as  that  city :  in  all  events  he  could  have  made  but  a  fhort  flay  iu 
the  diflrid,  where,  as  he  was  abhorred  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiops,  it  is  impro- 
bable, that  a  name  impofed  by  him,  could  have  been  current  among  them ;  and 
whatever  might  have  been  his  firft  intention  as  to  the  name  of  his  wife,  yet,  when 
he  had  killed  her,  and  undergone  a  feries  of  dreadful  misfortunes  in  thofe  regions, 
it  is  moft  probable,  that  he  gave  himfelf  no  further  trouble  about  her  or  tlie  coun- 
try. 

In  the  book  entitled  Saiva-ratndcara^  we  have  the  foUowmg  flory  of  Kuig  I T, 
•who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Mrira  himfelf  in  a  human  fhape,  and  to  have  died 
at  Meroe,  where  he  long  reigned. 

On  the  banks  of  the  ISild,  there  had  been  long  contefls  between  the  De'vatds  and 
the  Daityas :  but  the  latter  tribe  having  prevailed,  their  king  and  leader  Sanc'ha- 
sura,  who  refided  in  the  ocean,  made  frequent  incurfions  into  the  country,  ad- 
vancing ufually  in  the  night  and  retiring  before  day  to  his  fubmarine  palace ;  thus  he 
deftroyed  or  made  captive  many  excellent  princes,  whofe  territories  and  people  were 
between  two  fires;  for,  while  Sanc'ha'sura  was  ravaging  one  fide  of  the  conti- 
nent, Cracacha,  king  of  Crauncha-dwip,  ufed  to  defolate  the  other  ;  both  armies 
confiding  of  favages  and  cannibals,  who  when  they  met  fought  together  with  brutal 
ferocitv,  and  thus  changed  the  moft  fertile  of  regions  in|:o  a  barren  defert.  In  this 
diftrefs,  the  few  natives  who  furvived  raifed  their  hands  and  hearts  to  Bhagava'n, 
and  exclaimed :  '  Let  him  that  can  deliver  us  from  thefe  dilafters  be  our  King,' 
ufing  the  word  It,  which  re-echoed  through  the  whole  country.  At  that  inftant 
arofe  a  violent  ftorm,  and  the  waters  of  the  Call  were  ftrangely  agitated,  when 
there  appeared  from  the  waves  of  the  river  a  man,  afterwards  called  Ft,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  faying  abhayam,  or  there  is  7iofcar ;  and,  on  his  appearance, 
the  Daityas  defcended  into  PJtd/a,  the  demon  Sanc'ha'sura  plunged  into  the 
ocean,  and  the  favage  legions  preferved  themfelves  by  precipitate  flight.  The  King 
It,  a  fubordlnate  incarnation  of  Mrira,  re-eftablifhed  peace  and  profperity  through 
all  Sanc'''/jad'wifa,  through  Barbara-deja,  Mifra-Ji'him,  and  Arva-JC bdn^  or  Arabia ; 
the  tribes  of  Cut'ila-cejas  and  Hdfyasihu  returned  to  their  former  habitation,  and  juf- 
tice  prevailed  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions :  the  place,  near  which 

he 
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he  Iprang  from  the  middle  of  the  A%;,  is  named,  I  la,  or  YT-JChdn^  and  the  capi- 
tal of  his  empire,  Mrira  or  Mrira-Jl'han.  His  defcendants  are  called  ^/>,  in  the 
derivative  form,  and  their  country,  Aiteya :  the  king  himfelf  is  generally  deno- 
minated Ait,  and  was  thus  erroneoufly  named  by  my  Pandit  and  his  friends,  till 
after  a  long  fearch  they  found  the  palfage,  in  which  his  adventure  is  recorded.  The 
Greeks,  in  whofe  language  n'e'tos  means  an  Eagle,  were  very  ready,  as  ufual,  to  find 
an  etymology  for  Jlit :  they  admit,  however,  that  the  Ni/e  was  firfl:  called  yletos, 
after  a  dreadful  fwelling  of  the  river,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  Ethiopians  *  ;  and 
this  is  conformable  to  \%  hat  we  read  in  the  Saiva-ratndcara.  At  the  time  of  that 
prodigious  intumefcence  in  the  river,  it  is  faid,  that  Prometheus  was  '^\v\<goi  JLgypt \ 
"but  Pkometheus  appears  to  be  no  other  than  Pramat'he'sa,  a  title  of  Mrira, 
fignifying  Lord  of  the  Prmnafhas^  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Jive  fenfes ',  and,  in 
that  charadler,  he  is  believed  to  have  formed  a  race  of  men,  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  and  Eustathiusj-  aflert,  that  Aetus  was  an  Indian  or  Hindu-,  but,. 
as  nothing  like  this  can  be  colledted  from  the  Puranas,  they  confounded,  I  imagine^ 
It  or  Ait  with  Yadu,  of  which  I  fhall  inftantly  fpeak.  The  chief  ftation  of  I't, 
or  Aitam,  which  could  not  have  been  very  diftant  frorn  Mnra-Ji^han,  I  take  to  be 
the  celebrated  place  of  worfhip,  mentioned  by  Strabo  J,  and  by  Diodorus  called 
Avatiim  II ,  which  was  near  Mero'e :  it  was  the  fame,  I  believe,  with  the  Tathis  of 
Ptolemy  and  Tatu  of  Pliny,  fituated  in  an  ifland,  which  according  to  Mr.  Bruce 
is  at  prefent  known  by  the  name  of  Kiirgos,  and  which  was  fo  near  Mero'e  as  to- 
form  a  kind  of  harbour  for  it. 

The  origin  of  the  Tdtus  is  thus  related.  Ugrasena,  or  Ugra,  was  father  of 
De'vaci\  who  was  Crishna's  mother;  his  fon  Cans  a,  having  imprifoned  him, 
and  ufurped  his  throne,  became  a  mercllefs  tyrant,  and  fhowed  a  particular  animo- 
fity  againfl  his  kinfmen  the  Tddavas^  or  defcendants  of  Yadu,  to  whom,  when  any 
of  them  approached  him,  he  ufed  to  fay  ydtu,  or  be  gone,  fo  repeatedly,  that  they 
acquired  the  nickname  of  Tatu,  inftead  of  the  refpeftable  patronymick,  by  which 
they  had  been  diftinguiflied.  Cans  a  made  feveral  attempts  to  delfroy  the  Children 
of  De'vaci  ;  but  Crishna,  having  been  preferved  from  his  machinations,  Uved  to 
kill  the  tyrant  and  reftore  Ugrase'n-a,  who  became  a  fovereign  of  the  Vvorld. 
During  the  infancy,  however,  of  Crishna,  the  perfecutcd  Tddavas  emigrated  from 
India^  and  retired  to  the  mountains  of  the  exterior  Cusba-divip,  or  AuyJ/inia :  their 

*  DioD.  Sic.  B.  r.  f  On  Dimys.  O^^iMy. 
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leader  21;/?/  was  properly  entitled  Ya'dave'ndra,  or  Prince  of  Yadnvas;  whence 
thofe  mountains  acquired  the  fame  appellation.  They  are  novs'  called  Owcmidre, 
or  ArdiL^etnidrc ,  which  means,  we  are  told,  the  Land  of  Aruue,  the  firft  king  of  that 
country  * ;  but,  having  heard  the  true  Sanfcrlt  name  pronounced,  hi  common 
fpeech,  Tarevindra^  I  cannot  but  fufped  a  farther  corruption  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Abyjjinian  mountains.  Thofe  Indian  emigrants  are  defcribed  in  the  Purdns  as  a 
blamelefs,  pious,  and  even  facred,  race ;  which  is  e.xadly  the  character  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  genuine  Ethiopians,  who  are  faid  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  by 
EusEBius,  by  Philostratus,  by  Eustathius,  and  othei's,  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  India  under  the  guidance  of  Aetus,  or  l"dtu;  but  xhty  confound  him 
with  king  Ait,  who  never  was  there :  Ya'dabe'ndra  (for  fo  his  title  is  generally 
pronounced),  feems  to  be  the  wife  and  learned  Indian,  mentioned  in  the  Pafchal 
Chronicle  by  the  name  of  Andubarius  f.  The  king  or  chief  of  the  Tdtus  is 
corredlly  named  Ya'tupa,  or  in  the  weftern  pronunciation,  Ja'tupa  ;  and  their 
country  would,  in  a  derivative  form,  be  called  Jatupeya:  now  the  writers  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory  affert,  that  the  native  Ethiopians  give  their  country,  even  at  this 
day,  the  names  of  Itiopia  and  Zaitiopia.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  Ya'- 
tupa was  the  king  /Ethiops  of  the  Greek  Mythologifts,  who  call  him  the  fon  of 
Vulcan  ;  but,  according  to  the  Purdtzs,  that  defcent  could  not  be  afcribed  to  Ya'tu, 
though  it  might,  perhaps,  to  King  It;  for  it  will  be  fhown,  in  a  fubfequent  part  of 
this  effay,  that  the  Vulcan  of  Egypt  was  alfo  confidered  by  the  Hindus  as  an  avdn~ 
tara,  or  fubordinate  incarnation  of  Maha'de'va. 

Not  only  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Nile,  but  even 
Africa  itfelf,  had  formerly  the  appellation  of  A'eria  ;  from  the  numerous  fettlcments,  I 
fuppofe,  of  the  v^/6/W,  or  fhepherds,  as  they  are  called  in  the  fpoken  7/?fl'w/'z  dialedts : 
in  Sanfcrit  the  true  word  is  Abhir,  and  hence,  I  conceive,  their  principal  ftation  in 
the  land  of  G6Jl:>en,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  was  named  Abaris  and  Avaris  ;  for 
Ghojlderia  itfelf,  or  Gh6Jljdya?ia,  means  the  abode  ofJl:epberds  or  herd/men ;  and  Gbdjba, 
though  it  alfo  fignify  a  gopdl,  or  Cowherd,  is  explained  in  Sanfcrit  didionaries  by 
the  phrafe  Ablnrapalli,  a  town  or  village  of  Abbiras  or  Pallis. 

The  mountains  of  Abyfjinia  have  in  Sanfcrit  the  name  of  Nifadha ;  and  from 
them  flowed  the  Naudd  (which  runs  through  the  land  of  Pufipaverfjam  about  the 
lake  DembeaJ,  the  Little  Crljhnd,  or  Tacazzi-,  and  the  Seine' handgd,  or  Mareb  j  of 

*  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  1 6.  p.  222,  ,  f  Chron.  Tafch.  /.  36. 
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which  three  rivers  we  fliall  hereafter  fpeak  more  particularly.  Shice  the  Hindus 
place  anotlier  Merit  in  the  Southern  Hemifphere,  we  muft  not  be  furprlzed  to  finJ 
the  Nilci  delcribed  by  them  as  rulhing  over  three  ranges  of  mountains,  which  have 
the  fame  names  with  three  fimilar  ranges,  over  which  the  Gangd,  in  their  opinion, 
forces  its  way,  before  it  enters  the  plains  of  Ind'.a :  thofe  mountains  are  the  Himd-' 
Iciya,  or  Seat  of  Snow,  the  Nijhadba,  and  the  He/nacutdy  or  ivith  a  golden  peak.  The 
Hindus  believe,  that  a  range  of  y^fricmi  hills  is  covered  with  fnow  ;  the  old  Egyp~ 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  believed  the  lame  thing ;  and  modern  travellers  afferty 
that  fnow  fiUls  here  and  there  in  fome  parts  of  Ajrica ;  but  the  fouthern  Himalaya 
is  more  generally  called  Sitdnta,  which  implies  the  end,  or  limit,  of  cold.  On  the 
northern  Himalaya  is  the  celebrated  lake  Manafa-faras,  or  Mdnafarovara,  near  Su~ 
nieru,  the  abode  of  Gods  ;  who  are  reprefented  lometimes  as  reclining  in  their 
bowers,  and  fometimes  as  making  aerial  excurfions  in  their  Vimdnas,  or  heavenly 
ears :  thus  on,  or  witliin,  the  fouthern  Himalaya,  we  find  the  lake  of  the  Gods, 
which  correfponds  with  that  in  the  north  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  exiftencs 
of  the  fouthern  lake  cannot  be  doubted,  while  that  of  the  northern  may  well  be 
called  in  queftion  (unlefs  there  be  fuch  a  lake  in  the  unknown  region  between  Tibet 
and  the  high  plains  of  Bokhara  J  ;  for  wh-at  the  Sannydfis  call  Mdnafarovar,  is  in 
truth  the  Vindhyafaras  of  the  Piirdns.  Beyond  the  fouthern  lake  of  the  Gods  is 
another  M/rw,  the  feat  alio  of  divinities,  and  the  place  of  their  airy  jaunts  ;  for  it  is 
declared  in  the  Purdns,  as  the  Brdhmens  inform  us,  that,,  within  the  mountains, 
towards  the  fource  of  the  Nila,  there  are  delightful  groves  inhabited  by  deities,  who 
divert  themJCelves  with  journeying  in  their  cars  from  hill  to  hill:  the  Greeks  gave  to 
that  fouthern  Meru  the  appellation  of  0£a»  ox^y-oh  ha  allulion  to  the  Vimdns,.  or  celes- 
tial cars;  but  they  meant  a  range  of  hills,  according  to  Pliny  and  Agatheme- 
S.US  *,  not  a  fmgle  infulated  mountain.  Pliny,  who  places  that  mountainous  tradl 
in  the  foutb  of  Ethiopia,  makes  it  proje£l  a  great  way  into  the  fouthern  ocean  :  its 
weftern  limit  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  Nubian  geographer  fpeaks  of  all 
the  three  ranges.  By  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  we  are  to  underftand  the  lefty  grounds 
in  the  centre  of  the  African  peninfula,  from  which  a  great  many  rivers,  and  innu- 
merable rivulets,  flow  in  all  diredlions :  fires  were  conftantly  feen  at  night  on  the 
fummit  of  thofe  highlan-ds  ;  and  that  appearance,  which  has  nothing  very  Itrange  iii. 
it,  has  been  fully  accounted  for  by  modern  travellers. 

*  Plin,  1.  6.  c.  50.     1.  5.  c.  I.     1.  2.  c.  106.     Agathem.  B.3.  ch.  5, 
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We  come  now  to  the  Hafyasilas  or  Hahafih^  who  are  mentioned,  I  am  told,  in 
the  Puranas^  though  but  feldom ;  and  their  name  is  believed  to  have  the  following 
etymology;  C'harma,  having  laughed  at  his  father  Satyavrata,  m'Iio  had  by 
accident  intoxicated  himfelf  with  a  fermented  liquor,  was  nicknamed  HoJyasHa^  or 
the  Laugher  -,  and  his  defcendants  were  called  from  him  Hafyasilas  in  Sa7ifcr!f,  and, 
in  the  fpoken  diale£ts,  Hdjyas,  Hanfelis^  and  even  HabaJJ)is ;  for  the  Arabick  word 
is  fuppofed  by  the  Hindus  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hafya.  By  thofe  defcendants  of 
C'harma  they  underftand  the  AJrican  negroes,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  been 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  Abyjfinia ;  and  they  place  Abyfjijiia  partly  in  the  d-ivipa  of 
Cufja,  partly  in  that  of  Sane' ha  Proper.  Dr.  Pocock  was  told  at  the  Catarads,  that 
beyond  them,  or  in  the  exterior  Cufia-dwip,  there  were  /even  mountains  ;  and  the 
Brdhmens  particularly  affedt  that  number :  thus  they  divided  the  old  continent  into 
feven  large  iflands,  or  peninfulas,  and  in  each  ifland  we  find  feven  diftrids  with  as 
many  rivers  and  mountains.  The  following  is  the  Paurdnic  divifion  of  Ciijha-dwip 
called  exterior,  with  refpe£l  to  that  of  Jambu: 


Districts. 

Mountains. 

Rivers 

'Apydyana. 

Pufl?paverjha. 

Nandd. 

Pdribhadra. 

Cumudddri. 

Raja?ii. 

Devaverfia. 

Cundddri. 

Cuhu. 

Ramanaca, 

Vdmadeva. 

Sarafwati. 

Sumanafa, 

'Safas'ringa. 

Sinivdl). 

Surochcina. 

Sarafa. 

Anumatu 

Avijnydta, 

Sahafrafruti. 

Rdcd. 

It  feems  unneceffary  to  fet  down  the  etymology  of  all  thefe  names ;  but  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that  'Safas'ringa  means  wit/j  a  hundred  peaks,  and  SahaJ'raf- 
riiti,  with  a  thoufand Jlreams. 

Between  the  exterior  Cujha-dwip  and  Sane' ha  Proper  lies,  according  to  the  Pu- 
rdns,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nild,  the  country  of  Barbara ;  which  includes,  therefore, 
all  the  land  between  Syene  and.  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  with  the  Taeazze^  which 
is  generally  called  Barbara  and  Barbar  to  this  day  j  but,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  it  is  un- 
derftood  by  the  Paurdnies  to  comprize  all  the  burning  fands  of  Afriea.  Barbara- 
dcfci,  which  anfwers  to  the  loca  arida  et  ardentia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  adjacent 
to  the  M/t',  was  a  fertile  and  charming  country,  before  it  was  burned^  according  to 
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the  Hindu  legends,  which  will  be  found  in  a  fubfequent  fc6tion,  firft  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Surya,  or  the  Sun,  and  afterwards  by  the  influence  of  Sani,  or  Saturn, 
Its  principal  city,  where  Barharcfivara  had  a  diftinguiflied  temple,  was  called  Bar^ 
bara-li'han,  and  ftood  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile :  the  Tanidvanfa^  or  Children  of 
Tamas,  refided  in  it ;  and  it  is,  mofl  probably,  the  town  of  Tama,  which  Pliny 
places  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nik,  an  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Roman  miles 
above  S.'cne  *. 

The  crude  noun  Tamas,  in  the  firft  cafe  Tamah,  and  Tamo  before  certain  confo- 
nants,  means  dark/iefs,  and  it  is  alfo  a  title  of  Sani  ;  whofe  defcendants  are  fuppofed 
to  have  lived  in  Barbara,  and  are  reprefented  as  an  ill-clothed,  half-ftarved  race  of 
people,  much  like  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country.  The  following  fables, 
appear  to  be  aftrological,  but  might  have  had  fome  foundation  in  hiftory,  as  the 
Hindu  regents  of  planets  were  in  truth  old  philofophers  and  legiflators,  whofe  works 
are  ftill  extant. 

Tamah,  or  Sattjrn,  had  two  wives,  St'havira'  and  Jarat*ha',  whofe 
names  imply  age  and  decrepitude :  by  the  former  he  had  feven  fons,  Mrityu, 
Ca'la,  Da'va,  Ulca',  Gho'ra,  Adhama,  Can'taca  ;  by  the  latter  only  two, 
Ma'ndya  and  Gulica.  The  fons  of  Ma'ndya  were  As'ubha,  Arisht'ha, 
Gulma,  Pli'ha  :  thofe  of  Gulica  were  Gad'ha  and  Grahila  :  they  were  all 
abominable  men,  and  their  names  denote  every  thing  that  is  horrid.  It  is  exprefsly 
faid  in  the  Pur  anas  ^  that  Tamah  was  expelled  from  Egypt  exadlly  at  the  time 
when  Arama,  a  grandfon  of  Satyavrata,  died;  that  his  children  retired  into 
Barbara-,  and  that  his  grandfon  Gulma  reigned  over  that  country,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  Cape'n  asa,  who  will  prefently  appear,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  be  Cepheus» 
The  Tamdvanfas  are  defcribed  as  living  in  Barbara  Proper,  which  is  now  called 
Nubia,  and  which  lay,  according  to  the  Indian  geography,  between  the  dwipas  of 
Sanc'ha  and  of  Cush  a  'without:  but  the  other  parts  of  Barbara^  toward  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  were  inhabited  by  the  children  of  Ra'hu  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  another 
aftronomical  tale,  extracted  from  a  book,  entitled  Chintdman'i. 

Ra'hu  is  reprefented,  on  account  of  his  tyranny,  as  an  immenfe  river-dragon,  or 
crocodile,  or  rather  a  fabulous  monfter  with  four  talons,  called  Graha,  from  a  root 
implying  violent  feizui  e :  the  word  is  commonly  interpreted  hanger^  or  Jljark^  but 
in  fome  dictionaries  it  is  made  fynonymous  to  ?iacra,  or  crocodile  j  and,  in  the  Pu' 

*  Plin.  lib.  6.  cap.  29. 
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rafi^s,  it  feems  to  be  the  creature  of  poetical  fiincy.  The  tyrant,  however,  in  hi& 
human  fliape,  had  fix  children,  Dhwaja,  Dhu'mra,  Sinha,  Lagud'a,  Danda', 
and  Cartana  (which  names  are  appUed  to  co/nets  of  different  forms),  all  equally 
mifchievous  with  their  father :  in  his  allegorical  charader,  he  was  decapitated  by 
Vishnu;  his  lower  extremity  became  the  Ce'iu,  or  dragon's  tail,  and  his  head,  ftill 
called  Ra/j!/,  the  afcending  node ;  but  the  head  is  fuppofed  when  it  fell  on  earth,  to 
have  been  taken  up  by  Pit"hi'nas,  or  Pit'hi'n,  and  by  him  placed  at  Rdhu-jt'' ban 
(to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Herodp'ilisj,  where  it  was  worlhipped,  and 
gave  oracular  anfwers  ;  which  may  be  the  origin  of  the  fpeaking  heads,  mentioned 
by  yezci/h  writers  as  prepared  by  magick.  The  pofterity  of  Rahu  were  from  him 
denominated  Grdhas ;  and  they  might  have  been  the  anceftors  of  thofe  Gi'aii,  or 
Greeks,  who  came  originally  from  Egypt:  it  Is  remarkable,  that  Hesiod,  in  his 
Theogony,  mentions  women  in  Africa  named  Graiai,  who  had  fine  complexions, 
and  were  the  offspring  of  Piiorcys  and  Cc'to.  The  Grdhas  are  painted  by  the 
writers  of  the  Fur  anas  in  moft  unfavourable  colours  ;  but  an  allowance  muft  be 
made  for  a  fpirit  of  intolerance  and  fanatlcifm :  Ra'hu  was  worshipped,  in  fome 
countries,  as  Hailal,  or  Lucifer  (whom  in  fome  refpedls  he  refembles),  was 
adored  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia,  the  Stony  and  the  Defert,  ac- 
cording to  Jerom,  in  the  life  of  Hilar  ion  ;  but,  though  we  muft  fuppofe,  that 
his  votaries  had  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  Grdhas  from  that  inculcated  by  the 
Hindus,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  Greeks  were  not  fond  of  being  called  Graioi,  and 
very  feldom  gave  themfelves  that  appellation. 

The  fandy  deferts  in  Egypt,  to  the  call  and  well  of  the  Kile,  are  confidered  by 
the  Purdns  as  part  of  Barbara;  and  this  may  account  for  what  Herodotus  fays  of 
the  word  Barbaras,  which,  according  to  him,  was  applied  by  the  Egyptians  to  all, 
niDho  were  unable  to  /peak  their  language,  meaning  the  inhabitants  of  the  defert,  who 
were  their  only  neighbours  :  fmce  the  people  of  Barbara,  or  children  of  Saturn, 
were  looked  upon  as  a  cruel  and  deceitful  race,  the  word  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  men  of  that  difpofition ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  had  lived  in  Egypt,  brought  the 
appellation  into  their  new  fettlements,  but  feem  to  have  forgotten  its  primitive 
meaning. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nild  we  find  the  Crijlma-giri,  or  Black  mountain  of  Barbara, 
Vrhich  can  be  no  other  than  the  black  and  barren  range  of  hills  which  Mi*.  Bruce 
faw  at  a  great  dillance  towards  the  Nile  h-om  Tarjowey:  in  the  caves  of  thofe  moun- 
tains lived  the  Tamavatfas,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.     Though  the  land  of 
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Barbara  be  faid  in  the  Purans  to  lie  between  the  dwipas  of  Cusha  and  Sanc'ha, 
yet  it  is  generally  confidered  as  part  of  the  latter.  The  Nile,  on  leaving  the  burn- 
ing fands  oi  Barbara,  enters  the  country  of  Sanc'ha  Proper,  and  forces  its  way 
through  the  Hcma-cuta,  or  Golden  Mountains ;  an  appellation  which  they  retain  to 
this  day ;  the  mountain  called  Panchryfos  by  the  Greeks,  was  part  of  that  range, 
v/hich  is  named  Ollaki  by  the  Arabs ;  and  the  Nubiati  geographer  fpeaks  of  the 
Golden  Mountains,  which  are  a  little  above  Ofwan.  Having  paflcd  that  ridge,  the 
Nila  enters  Cardama-ft''ha7i,  or  the  Land  of  Mud;  which  obvioufly  means  the  fer- 
tile Egyptian  valley,  fo  long  covered  with  Af«^  after  every  inundation:  the  Pur  anas 
give  a  dreadful  idea  of  that  rnuddy  land,  and  affert  that  no  mortal  durll  approach  it ; 
but  this  we  muft  underftand  as  the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  firft  colonills,  who 
were  alarmed  by  the  reptiles  and  monfters  abounding  in  it,  and  had  not  yet  feen 
the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  its  fertile  ftate,  It  is  exprefsly  declared  to  be  in  Misra- 
Ji'Luin,  or  the  Country  of  a  mixed  People ;  for  fuch  is  the  meaning  in  Sanfcrit  of  the 
word  Mis'ra :  fometimes  the  compound  word  Mlsra-JY ban  is  applied  to  the  Lower 
Egypt,  and  fometimes  (as  in  the  hiftory  of  the  wars  of  Capenafa)  to  the  whole 
country ;  in  which  fenfe,  I  am  told,  the  word  Gupta-jV ban  is  ufed  in  ancient  books 
but  I  have  never  yet  feen  it  applied  lo  extenfively.  Agupta  certainly  means  'Guarded 
on  all  fides  ;  and  Gupta,  or  guarded,  is  the  name  of  a  place  reputed  holy  ;  which  was, 
I  doubt  not,  the  famed  Coptos  of  our  ancient  geographers  \  who  mentioned  a  tri- 
partite arrangement  of  Egypt,  exadly  conformable  to  the  three  divifions  of  Mis'rc- 
fi'han,  particularly  recorded  in  the  Pur  anas :  the  firft  of  them  was  Tapovana,  the 
woodlands  of  Tapas,  or  aujlere  devotion,  which  was  probably  Upper  E<rypf^  or  The- 
kais ;  the  fecond,  Mis'ra  Proper,  called  alfo  Cantaca-defa,  or  the  Land  of  Thorns, 
which  anfwers  to  the  Lower  Egypt  or  Heptanomis ;  and  the  third,  Aranya  and 
Atav),  or  the  Forejls  emphatically  fo  named,  which  were  fituated  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Nila,  and  formed  what  we  call  the  Delta.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  Egypt  found, 
on  their  arrival,  that  the  whole  country  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  was  an  im- 
menfe  foreft  ;  part  impervious,  which  they  called  Aiav:,  part  uninhabited,  but  prac- 
ticable, which  had  the  name  of  Aranya. 

Tapovana  feems  to  have  been  always  adapted  to  religious  aufteritles ;  and  the 
firft  Chriftian  anchorets  ufed  to  feclude  themfelves  in  the  wilds  of  Thebes  for  tJie 
purpofe  of  contemplation  and  abftraded  piety :  thus  we  read,  that  the  abbot  Pa- 
CHO.Mius  retired,  with  his  difciples,  to  the  wildernefs  of  Tabenna,  and  there  built  a 
monaftery,  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  vifible,  a  day's  journey  below  Dendera, 
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near  an  ifland  now  called  Tabenna,  and,  according  to  Sic  ard,  a  little  below  the  fite 
of  Thebes.  The  country  around  Dendera  is  at  this  day  covered  with  Forefts  of 
Dauvi ;  a  tree,  which  fome  defcribe  as  a  dwarf  palm,  and  others  as  a  Rhamnus ; 
thence  Dendera  was  called  by  Juvenal  ihtjf.^ady  Tentyra. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Tapovatia  was  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Hheba'is ;  for 
feveral  places,  the  fituation  of  which  will  be  clearly  afcertained  in  the  courfe  of  this 
eflay,  are  placed  by  the  authors  of  the  Purdns  in  the  forefts  of  Tapas :  the  words 
T/jebaius  and  Thebinites  are  both  faid  to  be  derivatives  of  Thebai;  but  the  fecond  of 
them  feems  rather  derived  from  Tapovan  or  Tabenfia.  So  fond  are  nations  of  accom- 
modating foreign  words  to  their  own  language,  that  the  Arabs,  who  have  changed 
Tapofiris  into  Abujjmr,  or  Father  of  Travel^  have,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  converted  Ta- 
benna into  Medinatahind^  or  the  Town  of  our  Father ;  though  fome  of  them  call  it 
Meditiat  Tabu  from  Tapo,  which  an  Arab  could  not  pronounce.  The  principal  place 
in  this  divifion  was  Cardama-fhali,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Purdns  as  a  temple 
of  confiderable  note;  the  legend  is,  that  Gupteswara  and  his  confort  had  long 
been  concealed  in  the  tnud  of  the  Nild,  near  Gupta-jVhdn,  or  Coptos^  but  at  length 
fprang  from  it  and  appeared  at  Cardama-Ji' halt,  both  wholly  befmeared  with  mud, 
whence  they  had  alfo  the  titles  of  Cardame'swara  and  Cardame'swari\  We 
may  obferve,  that  Gupta  fignifies  both  guarded  and  concealed^  and  in  either  fenfe 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  word  Aiguptos :  as  to  Cardama^  the  canine  letter  is  fo  often 
omitted  in  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Sanfcrit  words,  that  Cardam,  or  Cadam, 
feems  to  be  the  Cadmus  of  the  Greeks',  and  we  fhall  hereafter  illuftrate  this  etymo- 
logy with  circumftances,  which  will  fully  confirm  it. 

Mifra-Ji'hdn  is  called  alfo  Mifra  and  Mfrena  in  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus ; 
where  it  is  faid,  that  the  country  was  peopled  by  a  tnixed  race,  conlifting  of  various 
tribes,  who,  though  living  for  their  convenience  in  the  fame  region,  kept  themfelves 
diftindt,  and  were  perpetually  difputing  either  on  their  boundaries,  or,  which  is 
moft  probable,  on  religious  opinions :  they  feem  to  be  the  mingled  people  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  To  appeafe  their  feuds,  Brahma'  himfelf  defcended  in  the  charader 
of  Is  WAR  a:  whence  Mifrefxvara  became  one  of  the  titles.  The  word  Mifr,  which 
the  Arabs  apply  to  Egypt  and  to  its  metropolis,  feems  clearly  derived  from  the  San- 
fcrit ;  but,  not  knowing  its  origin,  they  ufe  it  for  any  large  city,  and  give  the  appel- 
lation of  Almifrdn  in  the  dual  to  Cifa  and  Bafra :  the  fame  word  is  alfo  found  in 
the  fenfe  of  a  boundary^  or  line  of  feparation.  Of  Mifr  the  dual  and  plural  forms  in 
Hebrew  are  Mifr  aim  and  Mifrim,  and  the  fecond  of  them  is  often  applied  in  fcrip- 
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ture  to  the  people  of  Egypt.  As  to  the  Mazor^  or  more  properly,  Masur,  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  tranflators  of  Isaiah  * :  in  the  old  EngliJ}}  ver- 
fion  we  find  the  paffage,  in  which  the  word  occurs,  thus  rendered,  "  the  brooks,  of 
"  defence  fhall  be  emptied  and  dried  up ;"  but  Bifliop  Lowth,  after  fomc  commen- 
tators, changes  the  brooks  of  defence,  into  the  canals  of  Egypt ;  -and  this  is  obvioufly 
the  meaning  of  the  prophet ;  though  the  form  of  the  word  be  more  like  the  Arabian 
plural  Miifur  than  any  form  purely  Hebrew. 

Stephanus  of  Byzantium  fays,  .that  Egypt  was  called  Myara  by  the  Phenicians', 
but  furely  this  is  a  miftake  for  Myfara :  according  to  Suidas  and  Eusecius,  it  had 
the  name  of  Mejlraia  ;  but  this,  I  conceive,  fliould  be  written  Mefraia  from  Mifreya^ 
which  may  be  grammatically  deduced  from  the  root  Mifr.  The  name  Cantaca  defa 
was  given  to  Mufra  for  a  reafon  fimilar  to  that  of  Acanthus,  a  town  and  territory- 
abounding  in  thorny  trees. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Egygtian  priefts,  and  of  Herodotus  alfo,  when  he  was 
in  their  country,  that  the  valley  of  Egypt  was  formerly  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which 
extended  as  far  as  the  Catarads :  whether  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  is  not  now 
the  queftion  ;  but  a  notion  of  the  fame  kind  occurs  in  the  Purdnas,  and  the  Bni/j- 
mens  account,  in  their  way,  for  the  alteration,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have  happened. 
Pramo'da,  they  fay,  was  a  king  of  Sane  ha-dwip  Proper,  and  refided  on  the  fhore 
of  the  fea  called  Sane  hddadhi :  the  country  was  chiefly  peopled  by  MlecBhas^  or 
or  fuch  as  fpeak  ba>-harouJly^  and  by  favage  Rdcjhafas^  who  are  believed  to  be  evil 
demons ;  nor  was  a  fmgle  Brahmen  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  who  could  explain 
the  Vedas  and  inftrudl  mankind  in  their  duties.  This  greatly  aflfli<3:ed  the  pious 
king ;  till  he  heard  of  a  RtJJn,  or  holy  man,  eminent  in  piety  and  in  facred  know- 
ledge, w^ho  lived  in  the  country  oi  Barbara,  and  was  named  Pit'hi^  or  Pit'hi'- 
nasa,  but  was  generally  dlftinguillied  by  the  title  of  Pi't"hi-rishi;  he  was  vifited 
by  Pramo'da  in  perfon,  and,  after  many  intreaties,  prevailed  on  to  accompany  the 
king  to  Sane  ha-divipa ;  but,  when  he  faw  the  incorrigible  wickednefs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, he  was  wholly  in  defpair  of  effecting  any  good  in  that  country,  and  paffed 
the  night  without  fleep.  Early  in  the  morning  he  repaired  to  the  fea-fhore,  where, 
taking  water  and  Cus'ha-^2S%  in  his  hand,  he  was  on  the  point  of  uttering  an  im- 
precation on  Sanc'ho'-dadhi  :  the  God  of  the  Ocean  perceived  his  intent,  and 
threw  himfelf  trembling  at  his  feet,  afking  humbly  what  offence  he  had  committed. 

*  Chap.  19.  V.  6.     See  2  Kines,  18.  24. 
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*'  Thy  waters,  anfwered  the  Saint,  wafli  a  polluted  region,  into  which  the  king  has 
"  conduced  me,  but  in  which  I  cannot  exift  :  give  me  inftantly  a  purer  piece  of 
*'  land,  on  which  I  may  refide  and  perform  the  duties  of  religion."  In  that  inftant 
the  fea  of  Sanc'ha  retired  for  the  fpace  of  a  hundred  yojanas,  or  492  miles,  and 
left  the  holy  man  in  pofTellion  of  all  the  ground  appearing  on  that  derelii3;ion  :  the 
king,  on  hearing  of  the  miracle,  was  tranfported  with  joy,  and  caufed  a  fplendid 
palace  to  be  built  on  an  illand  in  the  territory  newly  acquired  ;  it  was  called  Fif- 
hi-jThdn^  becaufe  Pi't'hi  relided  in  it,  having  married  the  hundred  daughters  of 
Pramo'da  ;  and,  on  his  beginning  to  read  ledures  on  the  Veda^  he  was  in  a  fliors 
time  attended  by  numerous  difciples.  This  fable,  which  had,  probably,  fome  found- 
ation in  truth,  is  related  in  a  book,  entitled,  Viswa-fdra-pracdfa,  or  a  Declaration  of 
what  is  mojl  excellent  in  the  univerfe. 

Pit'hi-st'ha'n  could  not  be  very  diftant  from  Cardaina-JThal},  or  the  city  cf 
Thebes,  to  which,  according  to  the  Brdhmanda,  the  Sage's  daughter,  from  him  called 
Pait'hini^,  ufed  to  go  almoft  every  day  for  the  purpofe  of  worfhipping  Maha'de'va  : 
it  feems,  therefore,  to  be  the  Fatbros  of  Scripture,  named  Pathures  by  the  Greek  in- 
terpreters, and  Pathuris  by  Pliny,  from  whofe  context  It  appears  to  have  flood  at 
no  great  diftance  from  'Thebes ;  and  it  was,  certainly.  In  Upper  Egypt.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  fame  place,  which  Ptolemy  calls  'Tathyris,  either  by  miftake  or  in  con- 
formity to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Eihiopiaris,  who  generally  fubftituted  the  letter 
T  for  P,  which  they  could  not  articulate  :  from  the  data  in  Ptolemy  it  could  not 
have  been  above  fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  Thebes,  and  was,  therefore.  In  that  large 
ifland  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  branches  out  at  Ermenthy  and  rejoins 
the  main  body  of  the  river  at  the  Meinnomium.  According  to  the  old  Egyptians^ 
the  fea  had  left  all  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Cataradls  as  far  as  Memphis ;  and  the  dll- 
tance  between  thofe  two  places  Is  nearly  that  mentioned  in  the  Purdnas,  or  about 
an  hundred  yojans :  the  God  of  the  Ocean,  it  feems,  had  attempted  to  regain  the 
land,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  rellnqulfh  j  but  Maha'de'va  (with  a  new  title 
derived  from  Nabhas,  or  the  Jky,  and  Iswara  or  lord)  effeftually  flopped  his  en^ 
croachments  ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  Nabhah-Ji'han,  or  Memphis,  which  was  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  among  the  many  confiderable  places  in  Mifra,  and  which  appears 
to  have  confifted  of  feveral  detached  parts  ;  as  i.  Ugra-Ji'hdn,  fo  called  from  Ugra, 
the  UcHOREUS  of  the  Greeks  ;  2.  Nabhah^  the  Noph  of  Scripture  ;  3.  A  part  named 
Mifra  J    4.  Mohana-fi'' ban,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  prefent  Mohannan  j  and, 

5.  Laya^ 
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5.  Laya-Jl'hdn,  or  Laya-vatly  vulgarly  pronounced  Lay/iti,  the  fuburb  of  Lctc,  or 
Letopolis. 

R6dii7m-Jl''han,  or  the  place  of  Weeping,  is  the  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Murijloa,  or 
Mci'ris,  concerning  which  we  have  the  following  Indian  flory  in  the  ViJ'wqJara' 
p-cicdfa. 

Pet'i'-s'uca,  who  had  a  power  of  feparatlng  his  foul  from  his  body,  voluntarily 
afcended  toward  heaven ;  and  his  wife  Ma'ri'sha',  fuppofing  him  finally  departed, 
retired  to  a  wildernefs,  where  ihe  fat  on  a  hillock,  fhedding  tears  fo  abundantly,  that 
they  formed  a  lake  round  it ;  which  was  afterwards  named  Asru-tiri'ha^  or  the 
holy  place  of  tears :   its  waters  w^ere  black,  or  very  dark  azure,  and  the  fame  colour 
is  afcribed  by  Strabo  to  thofe  of  Mxris.     Her  fon  jMe'd'hi,  or  Me'rhi,  Suca  had 
alfo  renounced  the  world,  and,  feating  himfelf  near  her,  performed  the  fame  reli- 
gious aufterities :  their  devotion  was  fo  fefvent  and  fo  long  continued,  that  the  in- 
ferior Gods  began  to  apprehend  a  diminution  of  their  own  influence.     At  length 
Ma'ri'sha'  dying  petivratd,  or  dutiful  to  her  lordy  joined  him  among  the  ViJJmu- 
16ca,  or  inhabitants  of  Vishnu's  heaven;  and  her  fon,  having  folemnized  the  ob- 
fequies  of  them  both,  ralfed  a  fumptuous  temple,  in  which  he  placed  a  ftatue  of 
Vishnu,  at  the  feat  of  his  iveepijjg  mother;  whence  it  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Rodana-Jl'' hdfia.     "  They,  who  make  ablutions  in  the  lake  of  Afru-tirt'ha,  fays  the 
"  Hindu  writer,  are  purified  from  their  fins,  and  exempt  from  worldly  affections, 
"  afcending  after  death  to  the  heaven  of  Vishnu  ;  and  they  who  worfhip  the  deity 
"  at  Rddana-jrhdn  enjoy  heavenly  blifs,  without  being  fubjedl  to  any  future  tranf- 
"  migration."      No  lake  in  the  world,  except  that  of  Maoris,  correfponds,  both  in 
name  and  in  circumftances,  with  that  of  Afru-tirf  ha  and  the  ifland  in  the  mldft  of 
it,  which  wis  alfo  called  Merhi,  or  Merhi-jVhan,  from  the  name  of  the  prince  who 
confecrated  it :  the  two  ftatues  on  it  were  faid  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  thofe  of  Mceris 
and  his  queen;  but  they  appear  from  the  Fur  anas  to  have  been  thofe  of  Vishnu, 
or  Osiris,  and  of  iMa'ri'sha',  the  mother  of  Mceris  ;  unlefs  the  image  of  the  God 
was  confidered  in  fubftance  as  that  of  the  departed  king,  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  Hindu  theologians,  v/as  wholly  abforbed  in  the  divine  eifence.     Three  lakes  in 
the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  have  names  in  the  Purans  derived  from  as'ru,  or 
tears  ;   firft,  Sdcdfru^  or  Tears  of  Sorrow,  another  name  for  Afrutirt'' ha,  or  Mcvris ; 
fecondly,  Herfcdjru,  or  Tears  of  Joy ;  and,  thirdly,  Ancndafru,  or  Tears  of  an  in- 
ward pkajurahle  fenfaticn ;  to  both  which  belong  legendar}^  narratives  in  the  Purd- 
nas.     One  of  the  infernal  rivers  was  named  Afrimat\  or  the  'Tearful -,  but  the  firft 
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of  them  was  Vaitaram,  where  a  boatman  had  been  ftationed  to  ferry  over  the  fouls 
of  mortals  into  the  region  of  Yama  :  the  word  viiaranuy  whence  the  name  of  the 
river  is  derived,  alludes  to  the  Jare  given  for  the  paflage  over  it. 

III.  We  muft  now  fpeak  particularly  of  Sane' ha-dwipa  Proper,  or  the  IJland  of 
Shells^  as  the  word  literally  fignifies ;  for  Sane  ha  means  a  fea-fhell,  and  is  generally 
applied  to  the  large  buccinum  :  the  Red  Sea,  which  abounds  with  Ihells  of  extraor- 
dinary fize  and  beauty,  was  confidered  as  part  of  the  Sane'hdbdhi,  or  Satic'hodadhi; 
and  the  natives  of  the  country  before  us  wore  large  collars  of  fhells,  according  to 
Strabo,  both  for  ornament  and  as  amulets.  In  the  Puranas,  however,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  the  dwipa  had  the  appellation  of  Sane' ha,  becaufe  its  inhabitants  lived  in 
Jhells,  or  in  caverns  of  rocks  hollowed  like  fhells,  and  with  entrances  like  the 
mouths  of  therr. :  others  infift,  that  the  mountains  themfelves,  in  the  hollows  of 
which  the  people  fought  fhelter,  were  no  more  than  immenfe  heaps  of  fhells  thrown 
on  fhore  by  the  waves,  and  confolidated  by  time.  The  ftrange  idea  of  an  adlual 
habitation  in  a  fhell  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  who  reprefent  young  Nerites, 
and  one  of  the  two  Cupids,  living  in  fhells  on  the  coafts  of  that  very  fea.  From 
all  circumftances  colledled,  it  appears,  that  Sane' ha-dwipa,  in  a  confined  fenfe,  was 
the  T'roglodytica  of  the  ancients,  and  included  the  whole  weftern  fhore  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  but  that,  in  an  extenfive  acceptation,  it  comprifed  all  Africa :  the  Troglodytes, 
or  inhabitants  of  caves,  are  called  in  Scripture  alfo  Siikim^  becaufe  they  dwelt  in 
fucas,  or  dens ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  word  Juea,  which  means  a  den  only  in  a 
fecondary  fenfe,  and  fignifies  alfo  an  arbour,  a  booth,  or  a  tent,  was  originally  taken, 
in  the  fenfe  of  a  eave,  from  Sane" ha ;  a  name  given  by  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
Troglodytica  to  the  rude  places  of  flicker,  which  they  found  or  contrived  in  the 
mountains,  and  which  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  mouths  of  large  JJ:ells.  The 
word  Sane* ha-dwipa  has  alfo  in  fome  of  the  Puranas  a  fenfe  yet  more  limited,  and 
is  reflrained  to  the  land  inhabited  by  the  fnake  Sanc'ha-ndga,  which  included  the 
mountains  of  Hiibdb,  or  the  Serpent,  and  the  AbyJJinian  kingdom  of  Tigre:  the  fame 
region  is,  however,  fometimes  called  Sane' ha-vana,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  wonder- 
fully fine  country,  watered  by  noble  rivers  and  fl:reams,  covered  with  forefls  of  the 
moft  ufeful  and  beautiful  trees,  and  a  hundred  ydjans  in  length,  or  492  miles  ;  a  di- 
menfion,  which  correfponds  exactly  enough  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  fouthern 
limit  of  Tigre,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hubdb  mountains.  It  lay  be- 
tween the  Cdlied,  or  Ca/i,  and  the  fea  ;  its  principal  river  was  the  Sane' ha-ndga,  now 
called  Mdreby  and  its  capital  city  near  the  fea-fhore,  where  the  royal  fnake  refided, 
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had  the  name  of  Cofmi ;  not  far  from  which  was  a  part  of  the  mountain  Dyutu 
man,  or  brilliant,  fo  called  from  the  precious  metals  and  gems,  with  which  it 
abounded. 

In  the  Dherma-fcijlra  both  Ndgas  and  Garudas  are  named  as  races  of  men  dcfcend- 
ed  from  Atri,  concerning  whom  we  fhall  prefenlly  fpeak  more  at  large ;  but,  in 
the  language  of  Mythology,  the  Ndgas,  or  Uragas,  are  large  ferfcnts,  and  the  Ga- 
rudds  or  Supernas,  immenfe  birds,  which  are  either  the  Conders  of  M.  Buffo N  and 
Vulture  Griffons  of  LinNjEus,  called  Rokhs  by  the  Arabian  fabulifts  and  by  Marco 
Polo,  or  mere  creatures  of  imagination,  like  the  Si'morg  of  the  Perfians,  whom 
Sad  I  defcribes  as  receiving  his  daily  allowance  on  the  mountain  of  Kdf;  whatever 
be  the  truth,  the  legend  of  Sane  ha-ndga  and  Garuda  is  told  in  the  ancient  books  of 
the  Hindus. 

The  king  of  Serpents  formerly  reigned  in  Chacra-giri,  a  mountain  very  far  to  the 
eaftward :  but  his  fubjefts  were  obliged  by  the  power  of  Garud'a  to  fupply  that 
enormous  bird  with  a  fnake  each  day  :  their  king  tit  length  refufed  to  give  the  daily 
provifion,  and  intercepted  it  himfelf,  when  it,  was  fent  by  his  ferpentine  race.     This 
enraged  Garud'a,  who  threatened  to  devour  the  fnakes  and  their  king ;  nor  would 
his  menaces  have  been  vain,  if  they  had  not  all  retired  to  Sane  ha-dioip,  where  they 
fettled  in  Sane  ha-vana  between  the  Cdh  and  the  fea,  near  the  ftation  of  SwdmiCi^Vi- 
tice'ya,  God  of  arms,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  live  ftill  unmolefted,  becaufe 
Garud'a  dares  not  approach  the  manfion  of  that  more  powerful  divinity.    "  They, 
"  fays  the  Indian  writer,  who  perform  yearly  and  daily  rites  in  honour  of  Sanc'ha- 
"  na'ga,  will  acquire  immenfe  rich«s  :"  that  royal  ferpent  is  alfo  called  Sanc'ha- 
muc'ha,  becaufe  his  mouth  was  like  that  of  a  fliell,  and  the  fame  denomination  is 
given  to  the  rocks  on  which  he  dwelt.     The  Mountains  of  Snakes  are  mentioned 
by  the  Nubian  Geographer,  and  are  to  this  day  called  Hubdb,  which  in  Arabick 
means  a  fnake  in  general  according  to  Jauheri,  and  a  partieular  fpeeies  of  ferpent 
according  to  Maida'ni  :  the  fame  region  was  named  Ophiufa  by  the  Greeks,  who 
fometimes  extended  that  appellation  to  the  whole  Afriean  cominent.     The  breath 
of  Sane' ha-ndga  is  believed  by  the  Hindus  to  be  a  fiery  poifonous  wind,  which  burns 
and  deftroys  animals  and  vegetables  to  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  yojans  round  the 
place  of  his  refidence ;  and  by  this  hypothecs  they  account  for  the  dreadful  effects 
of  the  famiim,  or  hot  envenomed  wind,  which  blows  from  the  mountains  of  Hubdb 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Defert.     Two  RijUs,  or  Saints,  named  Agasti 
and  A'stica  undertook  to  flop  fo  tremendous  an  evil :  the  firft  of  them  repaired  for 
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that  purpofe  to  Sancha-vayia,  where  he  took  his  abade  at  a  place^  thence  called' 
j^gajii-bhuvana,  near  the  fea-fliore,  and  not  from  Coiinii ;  but  the  gentle  means,  ta 
which  he  had  recourfe  with  the  royal  fnake,  proved  ineffectual.  A'stica,  by 
harfher  meafures,  had  more  fuccefs ;  and  made  the  fnake,  fay  the  Brdhmens,  not 
only  tradable,  but  even  well-difpofed  to  all  fuch  as  refpedtfully  approached  him :  he 
even  reduced  the  fize  of  the  ferpent  fo  much,  as  to  carry  him  about  in  an  earthea 
vefTel ;  and  crowds  of  people  are  now  faid  to  worfhip  him  at  the  place  of  his  refid- 
ence  near  the  river  Cfil).  This  is,  probably,  the  fnake  Heredi  fo  famed  througli- 
out  Egypt :  the  Miifclmans  infift,  that  it  is  a  Shaikh  of  that  name  transformed  into  a. 
fnake;  the  Cljrijlians,  that  it  is  Asmodeus  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  the 
Afh7nugh-div  of  the  Perfmn  romances ;  and  the  Hindus  are  equal  to  them  in  their 
fuperftitious  notions.  My  learned  friends  at  Cdii  inform  me,  that  the  facred  fnake. 
is  at  this  day  vifited  by  travelling  Sannydfis ;  but  I  cannot  alTert  this  as  a  faft,  hav- 
ing never  feen  any  Hindu  who  had  travelled  fo  far :  thofe,  whom  I  have  feen,  had 
never  gone  beyond  the  Euphrates;  but  they  affured  me,  that  they  would  have  pafled 
that  river,  if  they  had  not  been  deterred  by  reports  of  dift urbances  among  the  Arab 
chiefs  to  the  weilward.  The  boldeft  religious  adventurers,  among  the  Sannydfis,  are 
thofe  from  the  north-weft  of  India ;  for  no  native  of  Bengal,  or,  indeed,  of  the 
countries  eaft  of  the  Ganges,  would  now  attempt  (at  leaft  I  never  heard  of  any  who 
had  attempted)  fuch  perilous  journeys.  As  to  the  belief  of  the  Hindus,  that'AsTiCA 
put  an  effetflual  ftop  to  the  fiery  breath  of  'Sane  ha-ndga  or  the  Samiim,  it  appears 
from  the  relation  of  jNIr.  Bruce,  that  the  fecond  publick-fpirited  faint  had  no  mors 
fuccefs  than  the  firft. 

We  muft  obferve,  that  naga,  or  motionlefs,  is  a  Sanfcrit  name  for  a  mountain,  and 
that  ndga,  its  regular  derivative,  fignifies  both  a  mount ain-Jnake  and  a  wild  elephant: 
accordingly  we  read  of  an  elephant-king  in  Sane  ha,  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  - 
the  Mareb,  thence  called  S an e^ ha-ndga ;  and,  when  Crishna  had  flain  both  him 
and  his  fubiedt  elephants,  their  hones  v/ere  heaped  on  the  banks  of  the  Tacazze, 
which  from  that  event  had  the  name  of  Jlji  himati. 

The  other  parts  of  Sane' ha-divip  Proper,  adjacent  to  the  fea,  were  inhabited  by 
the  fubjeds  of  Sanc'ha'sura,  whofe  palace  was  a  fiell  in  the  ocean  ;  but  they  are 
faid  to  have  refided  in  pells,  on  or  near  the  mountains  of  the  African  continent : 
they  are  reprefented  as  cannibals,  and  even  as  demons  incarnate,  roaming  by  night    x 
and  plundering  the  flat  country,  from  which  they  carried  off  men,  women,  and     ' 
children,  whom  they  devoured  alive ;  that  is,  perhaps,  as  raw  flefh  is  now  eaten  in 
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Ahyjfinia.  From  this  account  it  fliould  feem,  that  the  Sancbafuras  lived  in  the  caves 
of  mountains  along  the  coaft,  while  their  king  refided  in  a  cavern  of  the  fmall  ifland 
Suakem,  where  there  ftUl  is  a  confiderable  town,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  bay :  he 
there,  probably,  concealed  his  plunder,  and  thence  was  reported  to  dwell  in  the 
ocean.  The  name  of  that  ifland  appears  to  have  derived  from  Sukhtm,  the  plural 
of  Sukh,  in  Hebrew,  and  the  Sane  h  of  the  Hindus ;  by  the  ancient  geographers  it  ia 
called  both  Sukbce,  and  the  Harbour  of  preferving  Gods,  from  the  prefjrvation,  I  fup- 
pofe,  oi  Sane'' ha-divip  and  its  inhabitants  by  the  divine  afTiftance  of  Crishna;  who, 
with  an  army  of  deities,  attacked  and  defeated  Sanc'ha'sura,  purfuing  him  even 
through  the  fea,  where  he  drew  tlie  nionfler  from  his  JJoell,  and  put  him  to 
death. 

Befides  thefe  firft  inhabitants  of  Sanc'ha-dwipa,  who  are  defcribed  by  the  Mytho- 
logifts  as  elephants,  demons,  and  fnakes,  we  find  a  race,  called  Shane'  hay  anas,  who 
are  the  real  Troglodytes,  or  Sh'angalas ;  for  /;/  is  a  regular  termination  of  Sanfcrit 
adje£lives,  as  Bhdgala,  fortunate;  Sin'bala,  lion-like;  Bengala,  which  properly  means 
belonging  to  the.  countrj  oi  Benga :  they  were  the  defcendants  of  Atri  before  named, 
wdiofe  hiftory,  being  clofely  connected  with  that  of  the  Sacred  TJles  in  the  weft,  de- 
ferves  peculiar  attention.  He  fprang,  fay  the  writers  of  the  Purdnas  from  the  mind 
of  Brahma\  who  appointed  him  a  Prajdpati,  or  Lord  of  Creatures,  commanding 
him  to  produce  a  numerous  race,  and  entrufting  him  with  the  Vedas,  which  had 
exifted  eternally  in  the  divine  idea,  that  he  might  inftru£l  his  poflerity  in  their  civil 
and  religious  duties.  Atri  firfi:  repaired  to  a  Aveftern  region,  where  he  becama 
the  father  of  the  lovely  Tuhina-ras'fni,  or  with  dc-uy  beams  :  he  thence  pafTed  into 
the  country  watered  by  the  river  Sanrba-ndga,  where  proceeding  to  the  Sane  ha- 
miic'ha  hills,  he  fat  on  the  Sweta-giri,  or  White  Mountain,  fixed  in  deep  meditation 
on  the  author  of  his  exiftence.  His  arrival  was  quickly  known  throughout  ths 
country ;  and  the  few  inhabitants  of  it  came  to  worftiip  him,  bringing  even  their 
wives  and  daughters,  that  they  might  bear  children  by  fo  holy  a  perfonage ;  but  his 
days  and  nights  being  w^holiy  devoted  to  contemplation  and  facred  adls,  his  only- 
time  for  dalliance  was  during  the  morning  twilight ;  he  became,  however,  the  an- 
ceftor  of  a  confiderable  nation,  who  were  diftributed,  like  other  Hindus,  into  the 
facerdotal,  military,  commercial,  and  fervile  clafles. 

His  firft-born  Sanc'ha'yana  had  a  fair  complexion  and  great  bodily  ftrength, 
but  was  irreligious,  turbulent,  and  libidinous,  eating  forbidden  flelh,  and  living  in 
the  caverns  of  rocks ;  nor  were  his  brethren  and  their  offspring  better  in  the  end- 
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than  himfelf*:  thus  the  Jews,  who  have  borrowed  many  Indian  fables,  which  were 
current,  I  fuppofe,  among  their  neighbours,  infift  in  their  Talmud^  that  Adam  begat 
none  but  demons,  till  he  was  150  years  old  *.  The  pious  patriarch,  deeply  afflicted 
by  the  vices  of  his  children,  expoftulated  with  them  long  in  vain,  and,  feeing  no  re- 
medy, contented  himfelf  with  giving  them  the  beft  advice ;  teaching  them  how  to 
make  more  habitable  caves  in  the  moiintains,  pallis,  or  arbours  under  trees,  and 
ghopas^  or  inclofures  for  their  herds  ;  permitting  them  to  eat  what  they  pleafed ; 
commanding  them  to  dwell  conftantly  on  the  mountains  affigned  to  them,  and  to 
take  particular  care  of  the  fpot  which  their  forefather  had  inhabited,  calling  it  from 
his  name  Atri-Ji'luin.  After  this  arrangement  he  left  them,  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try near  the  Sindhu,  or  Indus,  fettling  on  the  Devmiicd  mountains  ;  where  he 
avoided  the  morning  twilight,  which  had  before  been  unprofpcrous,  and  produced  a 
race  eminent  in  virtue ;  for  whom,  when  they  multiplied,  he  built  the  famous  city 
of  Nagara,  emphatically  fo  called,  and  generally  named  Deva-nagara,  which  flood 
near  the  fite  of  the  modern  Cdbul. 

Since  the  Sweta-giri,  on  which  Atri-Ji'han  is  declared  to  have  flood,  was  at  no 
great  diftance  from  the  river  Sancha-ndga,  it  is,  moft  probably,  the  fame  with  the 
Amba-tzaada,  or  White  mountain,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce  ;  who  fays,  that  it  is 
the  moft  confiderable  fettlement  of  the  Shangalas :  it  ftands  almoft  due  north-weft 
from  Dobarowa,  and  is  nearer  by  one-third  to  the  Mareb  than  to  the  Tacazze.  The 
pallis,  or  arbours,  of  the  Shangalas,  are  fully  defcribed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  a  manner 
entirely  conformable  to  the  defcriptions  of  them  in  the  Purdnas,  except  that  they 
are  not  faid  always  to  be  covered  with  fkins :  the  Pallis  of  India  live  ftill  in  fimllar 
arbours  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  That  the  Sanchdyaias  were  the  prede- 
ceffors  of  the  Shangallas,  I  have  no  doubt;  though  the  former  are  fdd  to  have  white 
complexions,  and  the  latter  to  be  black ;  for,  not  to  infift,  that  the  climate  alone 
would,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  effed  a  change  of  complexion  ;  it  is  probable,  that 
the  race  might  be  mixed,  or  that  moft  of  the  old  and  genuine  Sanchalas  might  have 
been  exterminated;  and  Pliny  mentions  a  race  of  white  Ethiopians,  who  lived  to 
the  weft  of  the  Nile  f .  Though  Atri-Jl' ban  be  applied  in  the  Purdns  to  the  coun- 
try alfo  of  the  Sanc'hdyanas,  as  well  as  to  the  ftation  of  Atri,  yet  the  regular  deri- 
vative from  his  name  is  A'treyd  ;  and  we  find  accordingly  a  part  of  Ethiopia  named 
JEtberia  by  the  Greeks^  who  called  its  inhabitants  Etheru ;  and  Strabo  confines 
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this  appellation  to  a  particular  tribe,  who  feem  to  be  the  Attiri  oi  Ptolemy,  and 
lived  near  the  confluence  of  Tacazze  and  the  Mareb  *  :  they  were  Atr^yas,  or  de- 
fcended  from  Atri  ;  but  the  Greeks,  as  ufual,  referred  a  foreign  epithet  to  a  word 
in  their  own  language.  In  the  Dionyjiacks  of  Nonnus  we  read  of  'A£i3-£ftof  Mffouj^ 
which  is  tranflated  Meroe,  with  perpetual  fummer ;  but,  furely,  the  word  can  have 
no  fuch  meaning  ;  and  Meroe  muft  have  been  fo  named,  becaufe  it  was  once  the 
capital  of  Mtherta  f . 

It  appears  from  the  Purdns,  that  the  Sanchayanas,  or  old  Shangallas,  were  not 
deftitute  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  Brdhmens  admit,  that  they  poffefled  a  part  at  lead 
of  the  Vedas. 

IV.  The  hiftory  of  the  Cut'ila-cefas,  or  men  with  curled- hair,  is  difgulfed  in  the 
following  legend.  Sagara,  an  ancient  monarch,  who  gave  his  name  to  the/dgara 
or  ocean,  was  going  to  perform  the  As'wamedha,  orjacrifice  of  a  borje ;  when  Indra 
defcended  and  ftole  the  viclim,  which  he  conveyed  to  a  place,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Gangd,  where  the  fage  Capila  was  Intent  on  liis  religious  aufterities :  the  God 
of  the  firmament  there  tied  the  horfe  by  the  fide  of  the  holy  man,  and  retired  un- 
perceived  by  him.  The  monarch,  miffing  the  confecrated  horfe,  difpatched  )x\s,Jixty 
ihoiifand  fons,  or  defcendants,  in  fearch  of  him :  they  rOved  over  the  whole  earthy 
and,  finding  him  at  lafl  near  the  manfion  of  Capila,  accufed  him  of  the  facrllege, 
and  began  to  treat  him  with  violence  ;  but  a  flame  iffiied  from  the  eyes  of  the  faint, 
which  confumed  them  all  in  an  inftant.  Their  father,  being  apprized  of  their  death, 
fent  an  army  rgalnft  Capila,  who  flood  fixed  to  receive  them;  and,  when  they 
approached,  unbound  his  jatd,  or  long  plaited  hair,  and,  giving  it  a  twilt,  ftruck  the 
ground  twice  or  thrice  with  it,  carting  an  oblique  glance  of  contempt  on  his  adver- 
farles ;  In  that  moment  an  army  of  men  with  curled  hair  fprang  from  the  earth,  at- 
tacked the  legions  of  Sagar,  and  defeated  them.  After  their  vidtory,  they  returned 
to  the  fage,  afking  who  they  were,  and  demanding  a  fit  place  of  abode.  Capila 
told  them,  that  they  were  Jatdpat,  or  produced  by  the  fall  of  his  locks  on  the 
ground ;  that  from  the  fde  look,  which  he  had  cafl  on  his  enemies,  their  hair  was 
cut' Ha,  or  crifp ;  that  they  ihould  thence  be  called  Cut'ilas  and  Cut'ila-cefas ;  that 
they  muft  be  ydt'-hatdhyas,  or  live  as  they  were,  when  produced  by  him,  that  is, 
always  prepared  for  juft  war ;  that  they  muft  repair  to  Sancha-dwip,  and  form  a 
fettlement,  In  which  they  would  encounter  many  difficulties,  and  be  continually 

*  Straboj  B,  II.  p.  82,  •)-  Dionyf.  B.  17.  v.  396. 
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harafTed  by  bad  neignbours ;  but  that,  when  Crishna  fhould  overpower  and  de- 
flroy  Sanc'ha'sura,  he  would  eftabllfh  then-  empire,  and  fecure  it  from  future 
moleftation.  They  accordingly  travelled  through  the  interior  CtiJJja-dwipa,  where 
the  greateft  part  of  them  chofe  to  remain,  and  received  afterwards  a  terrible  over-' 
throw  from  Parasu-ra'ma  :  the  others  paffed  into  Sane  ha-diznp^  and  fettled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cah:  but  having  revolted  againft  De'vanahusha,  they  were  almoil 
wholly  extirpated  by  that  potent  monarch. 

Violent  feuds  had  long  fubfifted  between  the  family  of  Gautama  on  one  fide, 
and  thofe  of  V'iswa'mitra  and  Jamadagni  on  the  other;  the  kings  of  Cufia- 
divip  within  took  the  part  of  Gautajnia  ;  and  the  Haihayas,  a  very  powerful  nation 
ki  that  country  (whom  I  believe  to  have  been  PerfiansJ,  were  inveterate  againft 
Jamadagni,  whom  they  killed  after  defeating  his  army.  Among  the  confederates 
in  Cuflxi-d-wipa  were  the  Romacas,  or  dreffed  in  hair-cloth ;  the  Sacas,  and  a  tribe 
of  them  called  Sacafenas ;  the  Hindus,  of  the  CJJ^atriya  clafs,  v/ho  then  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chacjhiis,  or  Oxus ;  the  Pdrajicas,  a  nation  beyond  the  Nile ;  the  Bar- 
baras, or  people  of  Nubia ;  the  inhabitants  of  Camboja ;  the  Cirdtas  and  Haritas, 
t'.vo  tribes  of  the  Pallis ;  and  the  Tavanas,  or  anceftors  of  the  Greeks. — Thefe  allies 
entered  India,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  Viswa'mitra,  in  the  country  called  Tud' 
ha-bhumi,  or  the  Land  of  War,  now  Tehud,  betv/een  the  Indus  and  the  Behat. 

Paras'u-Ra'ma,  the  fon  of  Jamadagni,  but  fuppofed  afterwards  to  have  been 
a  portion  of  the  divine  effence  in  a  human  form,  was  enraged  at  the  fuccefs  of  the 
confederates,  and  circulated  a  publick  declaration,  that  Na'red  had  urged  him  to 
extirpate  them  entirely  ;  affuring  him,  that  the  people  of  Cusha-dwipa,  who  dwelt 
in  the  hollows  of  mountains,  were  cravyddas,  or  carnivorous ;  and  that  their  King 
Cravya'da'dhipeti,  or  Chief  Ruler  of  Cannibals^  had  polluted  both  earth  and  wa- 
ter, which  were  two  of  the  eight  forms  of  I'sA,  with  the  mangled  limbs  and  blood 
of  the  ftrangers,  whom  he  and  his  abominable  fubjeds  had  cruelly  devoured.  After 
this  proclamation,  Parasu-raxMA  invaded  Cusha-dwip,  and  attacked  the  army  of 
Cravya'DA'dhipeti,  who  ftepped  from  the  ranks,  and  challenged  him  to  fmgle 
combat :  they  began  with  hurling  rocks  at  each  other  ;  and  Ra'ma  was  nearly 
cruftied  under  a  mountain,  thrown  by  his  adverfary;  but,  having  difengaged  himfelf, 
he  darted  huge  ferpents,  which  enfolded  the  giant  in  an  inextricable  maze,  and  at 
length  deftroyed  him.  The  blood  of  the  monfter  formed  the  Lohita-c'han'da,  and  that 
of  his  army,  the  Lohiiddd,  or  river  with  bloody  waters :  it  is,  I  believe,  the  Adonis 
cf  the  ancients,  how  called  Nuhru  Ibrahi'm,  the  waters  of  which,  at  certain  feafons 
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of  the  year,  have  a  fanguine  tint.  I  fuppofe  Cravya'da'dhipati  to  be  the  Ly- 
CURGUS  Edonos  of  the  Greeks,  who  reigned  in  Palejiine  and  in  the  country  around 
Damafcus :  his  friend  Caice'ya,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Orontes,  renewed  the 
fight,  and  was  alfo  flain.  Then  came  the  King  of  the  Cut'ila-cefas,  and  Maha'- 
SYA'MA,  ruler  of  the  Syama-muchas,  and  ufually  refiding  in  Arvojl'hdn,  or  Arabia  i 
the  former  of  whom  I  conceive  to  be  Blemys  ;  and  the  fecond  Arabus,  whom 
the  Greek  Mythologifts  alfo  named  Orobandas  and  Oruandes  :  they  fought  a 
long  time  with  valour,  but  were  defeated  ;  and,  on  their  humiliating  themfelves  and 
imploring  forgivenefs,  were  allowed  to  retire,  with  the  remains  of  their  army,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Cafi,  where  they  fettled  ;  while  Parasu-ra'ma,  having  termi- 
nated the  war  in  Ciijha-Jwipa,  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  was  deftined 
to  meet  with  adventures  yet  more  extraordinary. 

This  legend  is  told  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  poet  Nonnus,  a  native 
of  Egypt;  who  fays,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Lycurgus,  the  Arabs  yielded  and 
offered  facrifices  to  Bacchus  ;  a  title  corrupted  from  Bhagavat,  or  the  preferv- 
ing  power,  of  which  a  ray  or  portion  had  become  incarnate  in  the  perfon  of  Pa- 
RASU-RAMA  ;  he  relates,  that  "  Blemys,  with  curled  hair,  chief  of  the  ruddy,  or 
"  Erythrean  Indians,  held  up  a  bloodlefs  olive  branch  with  the  fupplicating  troops, 
"  and  bowed  a  fervile  knee  to  Dionysos,  who  had  flain  his  Indian  fubjeds  ;  that 
"  the  God,  beholding  him  bent  to  the  ground,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  raifed 
"  him  ;  but  conveyed  him,  together  with  his  many-tongued  people,  far  from  the 
"  dark  Erythrean  Indians  (fmce  he  abhorred  the  government  and  manners  of  Deri- 
"  ADEUs),  to  the  fkirt  oi  Arabia ;  that  he,  near  the  contiguous  ocean,  dwelt  in  the 
"  happy  region,  and  gave  a  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  towns ;  but  that  rapid 
"  Blemys  pafled  onward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  with  feven  branches,  deftined 
"  to  be  cotemporaiy  ruler  over  the  people  of  Ethiopia ;  that  the  low  ground  of 
"  Etherian  Meroe  received  him  as  a  chief,  who  iliould  leave  his  name  to  the  Blemyes 
"  born  in  fubfequent  ages  *." 

The  emigration  of  the  Cut'ila-cefas  from  India  to  Egypt  is  mentioned  likewife  by 
Philostratus  in  his  life  of  Apollonius.  When  that  fmgular  man  vifited  the 
Brdhmens,  who  lived  on  the  hills,  to  the  north  of  Sri-nagara,  at  a  place  now  called 
Triloci-ndi'dyana  near  the  banks  of  the  Ceddra-gangd,  the  chief  Brahmen,  whom  he 
callslARCHASjgave  him  the  following  relation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Ethiopians: 

*  DkB_  fiac.  B.  17.  T^r.  j8j — 397, 
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"  They  refided,  faid  he,  formerly  in  this  country,  under  the  dominion  of  a  king 
*'  named  Ganges;  during  whofe  reign  the  Gods  took  particular  care  of  them,  and 
"  the  earth  produced  abundantly  whatever  was  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  but, 
•'  having  flain  their  king,  they  were  confidered  by  other  Indians  as  defiled  and  abo- 
*'  minable.     Then  the  feeds,  which  they  committed  to  the  earth,  rotted  ;  their  wo- 
"  men   had   conftant  abortions ;  their  cattle  was   emaciated ;  and,  wherever  they 
"  began  to  build  places  of  abode,  the  ground  fank  and  their  houfes  fell :  the  fpirit 
"  of  the  murdered  king  inceflantly  haunted  them,  and  would  not  be  appeafed  until 
"  the  adual  perpetrators  of  the  murder  had  been  buried  alive ;  and  even  then  the 
"  earth  forbad  them  to  remain  longer  in  this  country.     Their  fovereign,  a  fon  of 
"  the  river  Ganges,  was  near  ten  cubits  high,  and  the  moft  majeftick  perfonage  that 
"  ever  appeared  in  the  form  of  man :  his  father  had  once  very  nearly  overflowed 
"  all  India,  but  he  direfted  the  courfe  of  the  waters  towards  the  fea,  and  rendered 
"  them  highly  beneficial  to  the  land ;  the  goddefs  of  which  fupplied  him,  while  he 
"  lived,  with  abundance,  and  fully  avenged  his  death  *."     The  bafis  of  this  tale  is 
unqueftionably  Indian,  though  it  be  clearly  corrupted  in  fome  particulars  :  no  Brah- 
men was  ever  named  larchas,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  Arjha,  or  Arcjha,  or, 
poffibly,  of  Yasca,  the  name  of  a  fage,  who  wrote  a  glofTary  for  the  Vedas ;  nor 
was  the  Ganges  ever  confidered  as  a  male  deity ;  but  the  fon  of  Ganga',  or  Ga'n- 
Ge'ya,  was  a  celebrated  hero.     According  to  the  Hindu  legends,  when  Capila 
had  deftroyed  the  children  of  S  agar  A,  and  his  army  of  Cut'ila-cefas  had  migrated 
to  another  dwipa,  the  Indian  monarch  was  long  inconfolable  ;  but  his  great  grandfon 
Bhagi'rat'ha  condudled  the  prefent  Ganges  to  the  fpot  where  the  afhes  of  his 
kindred  lay ;  and  they  were  no  fooner  touched  by  the  divine  water,  than  the  fixty 
thoufand  princes  fprang  to  life  again :  another  ftory  is,  that,  when  the  Ganges  and 
other  great  rivers  were  fwoln  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  goddefs  of  earth  was  appre- 
henfive  of  a  general  inundation,  Bhagi'rat'ha  (leaving  other  holy  men  to  take 
care  of  inferior  rivers)  led  the  Ganges,  from  him  named  Bhdgirat'hi,  to  the  ocean, 
and  rendered  her  falutary  to  the  earth,  inftead  of  deftruftive  to  it.     Thefe  tales  are 
obvioufly  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  that  told  by  Iarchas,  but  with  fome  varia- 
tions and  additional  circumftances.    Apollonius  moft  certainly  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  language ;  nor  is  it  on  the  whole  credible,  that  he  was  ever  in  India 
or  Ethiopia,  or  even  at  Babylon  :  he  never  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels ;  but  the 

*  Philoftr.  Apollon.  B.  3.  ch.  6. 
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fophift  Philostratus,  who  feems  to  have  had  a  particular  defign  in  writing  the 
hiftory  of  his  life,  might  have  poflefTed  valuable  materials,  by  the  occafional  ufe  of 
which  he  impofed  more  eafily  on  the  publick.  Some  traveller  might  have  con- 
verfed  with  a  fet  of  ignorant  Sannydjis,  who  had,  what  moft  of  them  now  have,  an 
imperfe£t  knowledge  of  ancient  legends  concerning  the  De'vdats ;  and  the  defcrip- 
tionj  which  Philostratus  gives,  of  the  place  in  the  hills,  where  the  fuppofed 
Brdhmens  refided,  correfponds  exadlly  with  a  place  called  Triloci-ndrdyana  in  the 
Purdns,  which  has  been  defcribed  to  me  from  the  information  of  Sannydjis,  who  ig- 
norantly  called  it  Triyogi-ndrdyan ;  but,  for  a  particular  account  of  it,  I  muft  refer  to 
a  geographical  and  hiftorical  defcription  of  the  Ganges  and  the  countries  adjacent  to 
it,  which  I  have  nearly  completed. 

The  people  named  Cutila-cefas  are  held  by  fome  Brdhmens  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Hdfyastlas,  or  at  leaft  a  branch  of  them;  and  fome  fuppofe,  that  the  Hafyasilas,  are 
the  before-mentioned  remnant  of  the  Cuiila-cejds,  who  firft  fettled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and,  after  their  expulfion  from  Egypt  by  De'va-nahusha,  were  fcattered 
over  the  African  deferts  ;  the  Gaituli,  or  Gaityli,  were  of  old  the  moft  powerful  na- 
tion in  Africa,  and  I  fhould  fuppofe  them  to  be  defcendants  of  the  firft  Cutilas  or 
Cutils  (for  fo  they  are  frequently  called,  efpecially  in  converfation),  who  fettled  firft 
near  the  Call  river,  and  were  alfo  named  Hdfyasilas ;  but  they  muft  have  dwelt  for- 
merly in  Bengal :  if  there  be  any  hiftorical  bails  for  the  legend  of  Capila,  who 
was  performing  ads  of  religious  aufterity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  near  old  So- 
gar,  or  Ganga,  in  the  Siinderbans.     They  were  black  and  had  curled  hair,  like  the 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  ;  but  at  prefent  there  are  no  fuch  negroes  in 
India,  except  in  the  Andaman  iflands,  which  are  now  fald  to  be  peopled  by  canni- 
bals, as  they  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  at  leaft  eighteen  hundred  years  ago: 
from  Andaman  the  Greeks  made  Eudai.non,  and  conceived  it  to  be  refidence  of  a 
good  geriiuu     It  is  certain,  that  very  ancient  ftatues  of  Gods  in  India  have  crifp  hair, 
and  the  features  of  negroes :  fome  have  caps,  or  tiaras,  with  curls  depending  over 
their  foreheads,  according  to  the  precife  meaning  of  the  epithet  Cutildlaca ;  others, 
indeed,  feem  to  have  their  locks  curled  by  art,  and  braided  above  in  a  thick  knot ; 
but  I  have  feen  many  idols,  on  which  the  woolly  appearance  of  the  hair  was  fo  well 
reprefented  as  to  preclude  all  doubt ;  and  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  they  were 
made  by  the  Cutilacefas,  when  they  prevailed   in  this   country.     The  Brdhmens 
afcribe  thefe  idols  to  the  Batiddhas,  and  nothing  can  hurt  them  more,  than  to  fay  that 
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any  of  their  own  Gods  had  the  figure  of  Habajhis,  or  negroes  ;  and  even  the  hair  of 
BuDBHA  himfelf,  for  whom  they  have  no  fmall  degree  of  refpe£t,  they  confider  as 
twifted  in  braids,  like  that  of  fome  modern  Sannydjis  j  but  this  will  not  account  for 
the  thick  lips  and  flat  nofes  of  thofe  ancient  images ;  nor  can  it  reafonably  be  doubt- 
ed, that  a  race  of  negroes  formerly  had  power  and  pre-eminence  in  India.  In  feveral 
parts  of  India,  the  mountaineers  have  ftill  fome  refemblance  to  negroes  in  their  coun- 
tenance and  hair,  which  is  curled,  and  has  a  tendency  to  wool :  it  is  very  probable, 
that,  by  intermarriages  with  other  outcafts,  who  have  black  complexions  but  ftraight 
hair,  they  have  changed  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  like  the  Cut'ila-cefasy  or  old  Egypuans ; 
for  the  modern  Copts  are  far  from  anfwering  to  the  defcription  given  by  Herodo- 
tus, and  their  features  differ  confiderably  from  thofe  of  the  mummies,  and  of  ancient 
ftatues  brought  from  Egypt,  whence  it  appears,  that  their  anceftors  had  large  eyes 
with  a  long  flit,  projedbing  lips,  and  folded  ears  of  a  remarkable  iize. 

V.  Of  the  Syama-muchas,  who  migrated  from  India,  the  origin  is  not  yet  per- 
fe<3:ly  known ;  but  their  faces  were  black,  and  their  hair  fliraight,  like  that  of  the 
Hindus,  who  dwell  on  the  plains :  they  were,  I  believe,  the  ftraight-haired  Ethiops 
of  the  ancients*,  and  their  king,  furnamed  Maha'sya'ma,  or  the  Great  Black, 
was  probably  the  king  Arabus,  mentioned  by  the  Greek  Mythologifl:s,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  Ninus.  They  were  much  attached  to  the  Cuiila-cejas,  whence 
we  may  infer,  that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  two  nations  were  nearly  the  fame.  It 
is  believed,  that  they  were  the  firft;  inhabitants  oi  Arva-Ji'hdn,  or  Arabia',  but  pafl^ed 
thence  into  Africk,  and  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile :  the  part  of  Egypt,  which 
lies  to  the  eaft  of  that  river,  is  by  fome  confidered  as  part  of  Arabia;  and  the 
people  who  lived  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Meroe\  were  by  Juba  faid  to  be 
Arabs. 

VI.  The  firft:  origin  of  the  Ddnavas,  or  Children  of  Danu,  is  as  little  known  as 
that  of  the  tribe  laft  mentioned ;  but  they  came  into  Egypt  from  the  weft;  of  India ;  - 
and  their  leader  was  Beli,  thence  named  Da'nave'ndra,  who  lived  at  the  time 
when  the  Padma-mandira  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumiidvati :  the  Ddna- 
vas, whorri  he  governed,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Purdnas  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  countries  adjacent  to  the  Call. 

As  to  the  Stri-rajya,  or  country  governed  by  women,  the  Hindus  afl^ert,  that  the 
fovereign  of  it  was  always  a  Queen,  and  that  all  her  oflicers,  civil  and  military,  were 
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females,  while  the  great  body  of  the  nation  lived  as  in  other  countries  ;  but  they 
have  not  in  this  refpedt  carried  the  extravagance  of  fable  to  the  fame  pitch  with  the 
Greeks  in  their  accounts  of  the  Amazons :  it  is  related  in  the  Malldri  Mabatmya, 
that,  when  Ra'van'A  was  apprehenfive  of  being  totally  defeated,  he  fent  his  wives 
to  diftant  countries,  where  they  might  be  fecure  ;  that  they  firft  fettled  on  the  In- 
dian peninfula  near  the  fite  of  Srirangapattana,  or  Seringapatnam,  but  that,  being 
dillurbed  in  that  rtation,  part  of  them  proceeded  to  the  north  of  Dxaraca  in  Gu- 
jarat, and  part  into  Sane  ha-dwipa,  where  they  foi'med  a  government  of  women, 
whence  their  fettlement  was  called  Strirajya.  It  was  on  the  fea-fhore  near  the  Ciila 
mountains,  extending  about  forty  yojanas  in  length,  and  furrounded  by  low  fwampy 
grounds,  named  yalabhumi,  in  Sanfcnt,  and  Dahial  in  the  vulgar  idiom  :  Strirajyay 
therefore,  muft  be  the  country  of  Saba,  now  Ajjab,  which  was  governed  by  a  cele- 
brated Queen,  and  the  land  round  which  has  to  this  day  the  name  of  laltal.  The 
Cula  mountains  are  that  range  which  extends  from  Dobarowa^  the  Coloe  of  the  an- 
cient geographers,  to  the  fource  of  the  Tacazze,  which  Ptolemy  calls  the  marfh 
of  Coloe ;  a  word  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  derived  from  the  SanJ'crit. 

VII.  Yavana  is  a  regular  participial  form  of  the  root  yu,  to  mix ;  fo  that  yavana, 
like  mifra,  might  have  fignified  no  more  than  a  mingled  people :  but,  fmce  yoni,  or 
the  female  nature,  is  alfo  derived  from  the  fame  root,  many  Pandits  infift,  that  the 
Tavanas  were  fo  named  from  their  obftinate  afTertion  of  a  fuperior  influence  in  the 
female,  over  the  linga,  or  tnale  nature,  in  producing  a  perfect  offspring.  It  may 
feem  ftrange,  that  a  queftion  of  mere  phyfiology  fhould  have  occafioned  not  only  a 
vehement  religious  conteft,  but  even  a  bloody  war ;  yet  the  fadt  appears  to  be  hifto- 
rically  true,  though  the  Hindu  writers  have  dreffed  it  up,  as  ufual,  in  a  veil  of  ex- 
travagant allegories  and  myfteries,  which  we  fhould  call  obfcene,  but  which  they 
confider  as  awfully  facred.  They  reprefent  Na'ra'yana  moving,  as  his  name  im- 
plies, on  the  waters,  in  the  charafter  of  the  firji  male,  and  the  principle  of  all  nature, 
which  was  wholly  furrounded  in  the  beginning  by  tamas,  or  darknefs,  the  Chaos 
and  primordial  Night  of  the  Greek  Mythologifts,  and,  perhaps,  the  Thaumaz,  or 
Thamas,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians :  the  Chaos  is  alfo  called  Pracriti,  or  crude  Na- 
ture, and  the  male  deity  has  the  name  of  Purusha,  from  whom  proceeded  SaSiiy 
or  power,  which,  when  it  is  afcribed  to  the  earth,  in  contradiftind:ion  to  the  waters, 
is  denominated  A^dhdra  S'aSli,  or,  the  power  of  containing  or  conceiving ;  but  that 
power  in  its  firft  ftate  was  rather  a  tendency  or  aptitude,  and  lay  dormant  or  inert 
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until  it  was  excited  by  the  bija,  or  vivifying  principle  of  the  plaftick  I'swara. 
This  power,  or  aptitude  of  nature,  is  reprefented  under  the  fymbol  of  the  yoni,  or 
bhaga,  while  the  animating  principle  is  exprefled  by  the  linga :  both  are  united  by 
the  creative  power,  Brahma';  and  the  ydni  have  been  called  the  nave/  of  Vishnu, 
not  identically,  but  nearly ;  for,  though  it  is  held  in  the  Veddnta,  that  the  divine 
fpirit  penetrates  or  pervades  all  nature,  and  though  the  Sacli  be  confidered  as  an  ema- 
nation from  that  fpirit,  yet  the  emanation  is  never  wholly  detached  from  its  fource, 
and  the  penetration  is  never  fo  perfect  as  to  become  a  total  union  or  identity. 
In  another  point  of  view  Brahma'  correfponds  with  the  Chronos,  or  Time,  of  the 
Greek  mythologifts  ;  for  through  him  generations  pafs  on  fucceffively,  ages  and  pe- 
riods are  by  him  put  in  motion,  terminated,  and  renewed,  while  he  dies  and  fprings 
to  birth  alternately ;  his  exiftence  or  energy  continuing  for  an  hundred  of  his  years, 
during  which  he  produces  and  devours  all  beings  of  lefs  longevity.  Vishnu  re- 
prefents  water,  or  the  humid  principle  ;  and  Is  war  A,  fire,  which  recreates  or  de- 
ftroys,  as  it  is  differently  applied:  Prit'hivi',  or  earth,  and  Ravi^  or  the  Sun,  are 
feverally  trimurtii,  or  forms  of  the  three  great  powers  adling  jointly  and  feparately, 
but  with  different  natures  and  energies,  and  by  their  mutual  a£tion,  excite  and  ex- 
pand the  rudiments  of  material  fubftances.  The  word  murti,  or  form,  is  exadtly 
fynonymous  with  £*(?uXei' ;  and,  in  a  fecondary  fenfe,  means  an  image  ;  but,  in  its 
primary  acceptation,  it  denotes  any  jJ:ape,  or  appearance  affumed  by  a  celeftial  being : 
our  vital  fouls  are,  according  to  the  Veddnta,  no  more  than  images,  or  CiSuXx,  of  the 
fupr erne  fpirit,  and  Homer  places  the  /Vs/ of  Hercules  in  Ely/ium  with  other  de- 
ceafed  heroes,  though  the  God  himfelf  was  at  the  fame  time  enjoying  blifs  in  the 
heavenly  manfions.  Such  a  tiiurti,  fay  the  Hindus,  can  by  no  means  affedt  with  any 
fenfation,  either  pleafing  or  painful,  the  being  from  which  it  emaned  ;  though  it 
may  give  pleafure  or  pain  to  collateral  emanations  from  the  fame  fource:  hence  they 
offer  no  facrirtces  to  the  fupreme  Effence,  of  which  our  own  fouls  are  images,  but 
adore  him  with  filent  meditation ;  while  they  make  frequent  homds,  or  oblations,  to 
fire,  and  perform  a<fts  of  worfliip  to  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  the  Earth,  and  the  powers 
of  Nature,  which  they  confider  as  murtis,  or  images,  the  fame  in  kind  with  our- 
felves,  but  tranfcendently  higher  in  degree.  The  Moon  is  alfo  a  great  obje(fl  of  their 
adoration ;  for,  though  they  confider  the  Sun  and  Earth  as  the  two  grand  agents  in 
the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  yet  they  know  their  reciprocal  aftion  to  be  greatly  af- 
fedled  by  the  influence  of  the  lunar  orb  according  to  their  feveral  afpefts,  and  feem 
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even  to  have  an  idea  of  attraSlion  through  the  whole  extent  of  nature.  This  fyftem 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians;  for  according  the  DiODORUs  *,  their  Vul- 
can, or  elemental frr,  was  the  great  and  powerful  deity,  whofe  influence  contributed 
chiefly  toward  the  generation  and  perfedion  of  natural  bodies  ;  while  the  ocean,  by 
which  they  meant  ivater  in  a  colledive  fenfe,  afforded  the  nutriment  that  was  ne- 
ceflary ;  and  the  Earth  was  the  vafe,  or  capacious  receptacle,  in  which  this  grand 
operation  of  nature  was  performed  :  hence  Orpheus  defcribed  the  earth  as  the 
univerfal  Mother ;  and  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Sanjcrit  word  Amba.  Such 
is  the  fyftem  of  thofe  Hindus,  who  admit  an  equal  concurrence  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples;  but  the  declared  followers  of  Vishnu  profefs  very  different  opinions  from 
thofe  adopted  by  the  votaries  of  Is  war  A  :  each  fedt  alfo  is  fubdivided  according  to 
the  degree  of  influence,  which  fome  of  them  allow  to  be  pofTefTed  by  that  principle, 
which  on  the  whole  they  depreciate ;  but  the  pure  Vaijhnavas  are  in  truth  the  fame 
with  the  Tojiijas,  of  whom  we  fhall  prefently  give  a  more  particular  account. 

This  diverilty  of  opinion  feems  to  have  occalioned  the  general  war,  which  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Purdnas,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  Weft,  as  the  bafis 
of  the  Grecian  Mythology:  I  mean  that  between  the  Gods,  led  by  Jupiter,  and 
the  Giants,  or  Sons  of  the  Earth ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  followers  of  Is- 
WARA  and  the  Tonijas,  or  men  produced,  as  they  afl^erted,  by  Prit'hivi,  a  power 
ov  form  of  Vishnu  ;  for  Nonnus  exprefsly  declares  f  that  the  war  in  queftion 
arofe  between  the  partizans  of  Jupiter  and  thofe  who  acknowledged  no  other  deities 
but  Water  and  Earth :  according  to  both  Nonnus  and  the  Hindu  Mythologifts,  it 
began  in  India,  whence  it  was  fpread  over  the  whole  globe,  and  all  mankind  appear 
to  have  borne  a  part  in  it. 

Thefe  religious  and  phyfiological  contefts  were  difguifed,  in  Egypt  and  India, 
under  a  veil  of  the  wildeft  allegories  and  emblems.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Osi- 
ris was  torn  in  pieces ;  and  on  thofe  of  the  Ganges,  the  limbs  of  his  confort  I'sr  or 
SattiS  were  fcattered  over  the  world,  giving  names  to  the  places  where  they  fell, 
and  where  they  ftill'are  fuperftitioufly  worfhipped  :  in  the  book  entitled  Mahd  cald 
Janhitd,  we  find  the  Grecian  ftory  concerning  the  wanderings  of  Da  mater,  and  the 
lamentations  of  Bacchus  ;  for  Iswara,  having  been  mutilated,  through  the  im- 
precations of  fome  offended  Munis,  rambled  over  the  whole  earth,  bewailing  his 
misfortune ;  while  I'si'  wandered  alfo  through  the  world  fmging  mournful  ditties 

*  Diod.  Sic.  B.  I,  -f  Dionys.  B,  34.  v.  241. 
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in  a  ftate  of  diftradion.     There  is  a  legend  in  the  Servarafa,  of  which  the  figura- 
tive meaning  is  more  obvious.     When  Sati\  after  the  clofe  of  her  exiftence  as  the 
daughter  of  Dacsha,  fprang  again  to  life  in  the  character  of  Pa'rvati',  or  Moun- 
tain-born, fhe  was  reunited  in  marriage  to  Mahade'va  ;  this  divine  pair  had  once 
a  difpute  on  the  comparative  influence  of  the  fexes,  in  producing  animated  beings, 
and  each  refolved,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  create  apart  a  new  race  of  men.     The 
race  produced  by  Mahade'va  was  very  numerous,  and  devoted  themfelves  exclu- 
fively  to  the  worftiip  of  the  male  deity ;  but  their  intelledls  were  dull,  their  bodies 
feeble,  their  limbs  diftorted,  and  their  complexions  of  different  hues:  FarvatT 
had  at  the  fame  time  created  a  multitude  of  human  beings  who  adored  the  female 
power  only,  and  were  all  well  fhaped,  with  fweet  afpeds,  and  fine  complexions.    A 
furious  conteft  enfued  between  the  two  races,  and  the  Lingajas  were  defeated  in 
battle;  but  Mahade'va,  enraged  againft  the  Tonijas,  would  have  deftroyed  them 
with  the  fire  of  his  eye,  if  Pa'rvati'  had  not  interpofed  and  appeafed  him;  but 
he  would  fpare  them  only  on  condition,  that  they  ihould  inftantly  leave  the  country 
with  a  promife  to  fee  it  no  more  ;  and  from  the  ydni,  which  they  adored  as  the  fole 
caufe  of  their  exiftence,  they  were  named  Tavanas.     It  is  faid,  in  another  paffage, 
that  they  fprang  from  the  Cow  'Sa  viL  A';  but  that  cow  was  an  incarnation  of  the  god- 
defs  I'si';   and  here  we  find  the  Egypt iaii  legend,  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  of  lo  and 
IsiS.      After  their  expulfion,  they  fettled,  according  to  the  Piiranas,  partly  on  the 
borders  of  Varaha-dwip,  ^d  partly  in  the  two  dwipas  of  Cusha,  where  they  fup- 
ported  themfelves  by  predatory  excurfions  and  piracy,  and  ufed  to  conceal  their 
booty  in  the  long  grafs  of  Cujha-diwi'^  "within;  but  Pa'rvati'  conftantly  proteded 
them;  and,  after  the  fevere  punifhment  of  their  revolt  againft  De'va-nahush,  or 
DiONYSiUS,  gave  them  a  fine  country,  where,  in  a  fhort  time,  they  became  a  flou- 
riftiing  nation.     Thofe  Tavanas,  who  remained  in  the  land  of  Cusha,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Call,  were  perhaps  the  Hellenick  fhepherds  mentioned  in  Egyptian  hif- 
tory ;  and  it  is  probable  that  great  part  of  thofe  who  had  revolted  againft  DroNY- 
SIUS,  retii-ed  after  their  defeat  into  Greece :  all  the  old  founders  of  colonies  in  that 
country  had  come  originally  from  Egypt ;  and   even  the  Athenians  admitted,  that 
their  anceftors  formerly  refided  in  the  diftriils  round  Sa'is. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  ftrange  tale  in  the  Servarafa  was  invented  to  eftablifh  the 
opinion  of  the  Tortyancitas,  or  votaries  of  Devi',  that  the  good  fhape,  ftrength,  and 
courage  of  animals  depend  on  the  fuperior  influence  of  the  female  parent,  whofe 
powers  are  only  excited  and  put  into  adlion  by  the  male  aura ;  but  the  Lingd'-icitas 
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maintain  an  oppofite  do6lilne,  and  the  known  fuperiority  of  mules  begotten  by 
horfes,  over  thofe  which  are  brought  forth  by  mares,  appears  to  confirm  their  opi.- 
nion,  which  might  alfo  be  fupported  by  many  other  examples  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds.  There  is  a  le(fl  of  Hindtis,  by  far  the  moft  numerous  of  any, 
who,  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  fyftenis,  tell  us,  in  their  allegorical  ftyle,  that 
Pa'rvati'  and  Maha'de'va  found  their  concurrence  cflential  to  the  perfection  of 
their  offspring,  and  that  Vishnu,  at  the  requefl  of  the  goddefs,  effected  a  reconci- 
liation between  them;  hence  the  navd  of  Vishnu,  by  which  they  mean  the  os 
tinea;,  is  w^orlliipped  as  one  and  the  fame  with  the  facred  ydni.  This  emblem  too 
was  Egyptian ;  and  the  myftery  feems  to  have  been  folemnly  typified,  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  by  the  vaft  umbilicus  made  of  flone,  and  carried  by  eighty 
men  in  a  boat,  which  reprefented  the  fojfa  navicularis :  fuch,  I  l>elieve,  was  the  myf- 
tical  boat  of  Isis,  which,  according  to  Lactantius,  was  adored  in  Egypt  "^ ;  we 
are  affured  by  Tacitus,  that  the  Suevi,  one  of  the  oldeft  and  mod  powerful  Ger- 
man nations,  worfliipped  Is  is  in  the  form  of  a  fhip  ;  and  the  Chaldeans  infifted,  that 
the  Earth,  w^hich,  in  the  Hindu  fyftem,  reprefents  Pa'rvati',  was  fliaped  and  hol- 
lowed like  an  immenfe  boat.  From  Egypt  the  type  was  imported  into  Greece ;  and 
an  umbilicus  of  white  marble  was  kept  at  Delphi  in  the  fandluary  of  the  temple, 
where  it  was  carefully  wrapt  up  in  cloth  "f.  The  myftical  boat  is  called  alfo,  by 
Greek  Mythologifls,  the  cup  of  the  Sun,  in  which  Hercules,  they  fay,  traverfed 
the  Ocean;  and  this  Hercules,  according  to  them,  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  ;  but 
the  Greeks,  hj  whom  the  notion  of  an  avatdra,  or  defcent  of  a  God  in  a  human  form, 
had  not  been  generally  adopted,  confidered  thofe  as  theyo«j,  whom  the  Hindus  con- 
fider  as  incarnate  rays  or  portions,  of  their  feveral  deities:  now  Jupiter  was  the 
Iswara  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Hercules  was  an 
avatdra  of  the  fame  divinity,  who  is  figured,  among  the  ruins  of  Luxorein,  in  a 
boat,  which  eighteen  men  bear  on  their  llioulders.  The  Indians  commonly  repre- 
fent  this  myftery  of  their  phyfiological  religion  by  the  emblem  of  a  Nymphcea,  or 
Lotos,  floating  like  a  boat  on  the  boundlefs  ocean ;  where  the  w^hole  plant  fignifies 
both  the  Earth  and  the  two  principles  of  its  fecundation :  the  germ  is  both  Me'ru 
and  the  linga ;  the  petals  and  fllatnents  are  the  mountains  which  encircle  Meru,  and 
are  alio  a  type  of  the  ydni ;  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  the  four  vaft  regions  to 
the  cardinal  points  of  Meru,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  the  dwipas  or  ifles, 

*  La.'lant.  Divin.  Inlut.  L.  i.  c.  2.  •{■  Strab.  B.fj.  420. 
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round  the  land  of  Jambu.    Another  of  their  emblems  is  called  Argha,  which  means 
3.  cup  OX  diJJj,  or  any  other  veJJ'el,  in  which  Ji-uit  and  flowers  are  offered  to  the 
deities  ;  and  w^^hich  ought  always  to  h^fiaped  like  a  boat,  though  we  now  fee  arghas 
of  many  different  forms,  oval,  circular,  or  fquare ;  and  hence  it  is  that  Iswara  has 
the  title  of  Arghandi'ljay  or  the  Lord  of  the  hoat-J7:aped  veffel :  a  rim  round  the 
argha  reprefents  the  myfterious  yoni,  and  the  navel  of  Vishnu  is  commonly  de- 
noted by  a  convexity  in  the  centre,  while  the  contents  of  the  veffel  are  fymbols  of 
the  Hnga.     This  argha,  as  a  type  of  the  ddhara-saSli,  gx  power  of  conception,  excited 
and  vivified  by  the  Unga,  or  Phallus,  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  to  be  one  and  the  fame 
wdth  the  fhip  Argo,  which  was  built,  according  to  Orpheus,  by  Juno  and  Pal- 
las, and  according  to  Apollonius,  by  Pallas  and  Argus  at  the  inftance  of 
Juno  * :  the  word  Tori,  as  it  is  ufually  pronounced,  nearly  refembles  the  name  of 
the  principal   Hetnifcan  Goddefs,  and  the  Sanfcrit  phrafe  Arghanai'ha  Is  war  a 
feems  accurately  rendered  by  Plutarch,  when  he  afferts  that  Osiris  was  com- 
mander of  the  Argo  f.     I  cannot  yet  affirm,  that  the  the  words  fhala,  ox  fruit,  and 
p' bulla,  or  a  flower,  have  ever  the  fcnfe  of  Phallus;  but  fruit  and  flowers  are  the 
chief  oblations  in  the  argha,  and  t7'ip'hala  is  a  name  fometimes  given,  efpecially  in 
the  weft  of  India,  to  the  trifida,  or  trident,  of  Maha'de'va  :  in  an  effay  on  the 
geographical  antiquities  of  India  I  fhall  fhow,  that  the  Jupiter  Triphylius  of  the 
Panchoean  iflands  was  no  other  than  Siva  holding  a  tripdjala,  who  is  reprefented  alfo 
with  three  eyes,  to  denote  a  triple  energy,  as  Visht^u  and  Prit'hivi'  are  feverally 
typified  by  an  equilateral  triangle  (which  likewife  gives  an  idea  of  ca^-acityj,  and 
conjointly,  when  their  powers  are  fuppofed  to  be  combined,  by  two  fuch  equal  tri- 
angles interfering  each  other. 

The  three  feiSs,  which  have  been  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  diftinft  alfo 
in  Greece,  i.  According  to  Theodoret,  Arnobius,  and  Clemens  oi  Alex- 
andria, the  Toni  of  the  Hindus  was  the  fole  objed;  of  veneration  in  the  myfteries  of 
Eleufis :  w-hen  the  people  of  Syracufe  were  facrificing  to  goddeffes,  they  oflered 
cakes  in  a  certain  Ihape,  called  //.uAAoi  ;  and  in  fome  temples,  where  the  priefteffes 
were  probably  ventrlloquifts,  they  fo  far  impofed  on  the  credulous  multitude,  who 
came  to  adore  the  yoni,  as  to  make  them  believe  that  it  fpoke  and  gave  oracles. 
2.  The  rites  of  the  Phallus  were  fo  well  known  among  the  Greeks,  that  a  metre, 
confilting  of  three  trochees  only,  derived  its  name  from  them :  in  the  opinion  of 

*  Orph.  Argon,  v.  66.     Apull.  Rhod.  C.  z.  v.  jigo,  \  Pluto  on  Ifis  and  Ofrls. 
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thofe  who  compiled  the  Pur  anas,  the  Phallus  was  firft  publickly  worfhipped,  by 
the  name  of  Bdlcfwara-linga,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumudvati,  or  Euphrates ;  and 
the  Jews,  according  to  Rabbi  Aeha,  feem  to  have  had  fome  fuch  idea,  as  we  may 
eolledl  from  their  ftrange  tale  concerning  the  different  earths  which  formed  the  body 
of  Adam  *.      3.  The  middle  fedt,  however,  which  is  now  prevalent  in  India,  was 
generally  diffufed  over  ancient  Europe ;  and  was  introduced  by  the  Pelargi,  who 
were  the  fame,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  with  the  Pelajgi.     The  very  word 
Pelargos,  was  probably  derived  from  P^hala  and  Arghay  thofe  myfterious   types, 
which  the  later  mythologifts  difguifed  under  the  names  of  Pallas  and  Argo  ;. 
and  this  conjefture  is  confinned  by  the  rites  of  a  deity,  named  Pelarga,  who  was 
worfhipped  near  Thebes  and  Bavtia,  and  to  Avhom,  fiiys  Pa  us  an  r  as,  no  vi<ftim  was 
offered  but  afe?nale  recently  covered  and  hnpregfiated ;  a  cruel  facrilice,  which  the  In- 
dian law  pofitively  forbids,  but  which  clearly  fho^s  the  character  of  the  goddefs  to 
•whom  it  was  thought  acceptable.     We  are  told,  that  her  parents  were  Potneus 
and  IsTHMiAS,  or  Bacchus  and  Ino  (for  the  Bacchantes  were  called  alfo  Potni- 
adesj,  by  whom  we  cannot  but  underfland  Osiris  and  Is  is,  or  the  Is  war  a  and 
Isi^  of  the  Hindus.     The  three  words  Amba,  Ndbhi,  and  Argha,  feem   to   have 
caufed  great  confuf^-on  among  the  Greek  Mythologifts,  who  even  afcribed  to  the 
Earth  all  the  fanciful  fhapes  of  the  Argha^  which  was  intended  at  firil  as  a  mere 
emblem :  hence  they  reprefented  it  in  the  fliape  of  a  boat,  of  a  cup,  or  of  a  quoit 
with  a  bofs  in  the  centre,  floping  towards  the  circumference,  where  they  placed  the 
ocean ;  others  defcribed  it  as  a  fquare  or  a  parallelogram  -]-,  and  Greece  was  fuppofed  to 
lie  on  the  fummit,  with  Delphi  in  the  navel,  or  central  part,  of  the  whole  % ;  as  the 
Jews  and  even  the  firfl  Chrif.ians,  infifted  that  the  true  navel  of  the  earth  was  Je- 
rufalem ;  and  as  the  Mufelmans  hold  Mecca  to  be  the  Mother  of  Cities,  and  the  ndjl 
zerm?2,  or  Earth's  navel.     All  thefe  notions  appear  to  have  arilen  from  the  worihip,. 
of  which  we  have  been  treating :  the  yoni  and  ndbhi,  or  navel,  are  together  deno- 
minated ambd,  or  another ;  but  gradually  the  words  amba,  ndbhi,  and  argha,  have  be- 
come fyncnymous ;  and  as  a,ug?]  and  umbo  feem  to  be  derived  from  Ambd^  or  the 
circular  argha  with  a  bofs  like  a  target,  fo  tiJi.(pa?.©'  and  umbilicus  apparently  fpring 
fvom  the  fame  root,  and  even  the  word  navel,  though  originally  Gothick,  was  tha 
fame  anciently  with,  ndbhi  in  Sanfcrit,  and  ndf  in  Perjian.     The  facred  ancilia,  one 
of  which  v/as  revered  as  the  Palladium  of  Rome,  were  probably  types  of  a  flmilar 
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nature  to  the  argha,  and  the  ihields,  which  ufed  to  be  fufpended  in  temples,  were 
poflibly  votive  amhas.  At  Delphi  the  myftick  Omphalos  v^-as  continually  celebrated 
in  hymns  as  a  facred  pledge  of  divine  favour,  and  the  navel  of  the  'world:  thus  the 
myftick  boat  was  held  by  fome  of  the  firft  emigrants  from  Afia  to.  be  their  palla- 
dium, or  pledge  of  fafety,  and,  as  fuch,  was  carried  by  them  in  their  various  jour- 
neys;  whence  the  poets  feigned,  that  the  Argo  was  borne  over  mountains  on  the 
fhoulders  of  the  Argonauts.  I  know  how  differently  theie  ancient  emblems  of  the 
Hindus,  the  Lotus  and  mount  Mem,  the  Argha,  or  facred  vefTel,  and  the  name 
Arghandt'' ha,  would  have  been  applied  by  Mr.  Bryant  ;  but  I  have  examined 
both  applications  without  prejudice,  and  adhere  to  my  own  as  the  more  probable, 
becaufe  it  correfponds  wath  the  known  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  oldeft  records  of  their  religion. 

Such  have  been,  according  to  the  Purdnas,  the  various  emigrations  from  India  to 
Cujhadwip  ;  and  hence  part  oi  Africa  was  called  India  by  the  Greeks:  the  Nile,  fays 
Theophylact,  flows  through  Lybia,  Ethiopia,  and  India  ^-  \  the  people  oi  Mau- 
ritania are  faid,  by  Strabo,  to  have  been  Indians  or  Hindus  f  ;  and  Abyjfinia  was 
called  Middle  India  in  the  time  of  Marco  Paolo,  Where  Ovid  fpeaks  of  An- 
dromeda, he  aflerts,  that  Ihe  came  from  India;  but  we  fhall  Ihow,  in  another 
fedtion,  that  the  fcene  of  her  adventures  was  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Nile :  the 
country  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Euxine  had  the  names  both  of  India  and  Ethi- 
opia; even  Arachofia  is  called  White  India  by  Isidorus  ;  and  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  Yellow  India  of  the  Perfian,  and  the  Yellow  Indians  of  the  Turkif\ 
geographers.  The  moft  venerable  emigrants  from  India  were  the  Tddavas:  they 
were  the  blamekfs  and  pious  Ethiopians,  whom  Homer  mentions,  and  calls  the  re- 
moteji  of  mankind.  Part  of  them,  fay  the  old  Hindu  writers,  remained  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  hence  we  read  of  two  Ethiopian  nations,  the  Weftern  and  the  Oriental : 
fome  of  them  lived  far  to  the  eaft,  and  they  are  the  Yadavas,  who  flayed  in  India ; 
while  others  refided  far  to  the  weft,  and  they  are  the  facred  race,  who  fettled  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Atlantick.  We  are  pofitively  aifured  by  Herodotus,  that  the  ori- 
ental Ethiopians  were  Indians ;  and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  India  was  known  to 
Greeks,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  by  the  name  of  eaftern  Ethiopia:  they  could  not 
then  have  known  it  by  the  appellation  of  htdia,  becaufe  that  word,  whatever  may 
he  its  original  meaning,  was  either  framed  or  corrupted  by  the  Vcrfans,  with  whom, 
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as  long  as  their  monarclis  remained  fatlsfied  with  tlicir  own  territories,  the  Greeks 
had  no  fort  of  connection.  They  called  it  alfo  the  land  of  Panchcea,  but  knew  fo 
little  of  it,  that,  when  they  heard  of  India,  through  their  intercourfe  with  the  Fer~ 
fians,  they  fuppofed  it  to  be  quite  a  different  country.  In  Perjian,  the  w^ord  Hindu 
means  both  an  Indian  and  any  thing  black,  but  whether,  in  the  latter  fenfe,  it  be  ufed 
metaphorically,  or  was  an  adjedive  in  the  old  language  of  Perjia,  I  am  unable  to 
afcertain  :  it  appears  from  the  book  of  Esther,  that  India  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews in  Perjia  by  the  name  of  Hodu,  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  word 
Tadu,  and  may  have  been  only  a  corruption  of  it.  Hindu  cannot  regularly  be  de- 
rived, as  an  EngliJJ:  writer  has  fuggefted,  from  a  Sanfcrit  name  of  the  moon,  fmce 
that  name  is  Indu  ;  but  it  may  be  corrupted  from  Sindbu,  or  the  Indus,  as  a  learned 
Brdhfnen  has  conjedlured,  for  the  hlfling  letter  is  often  changed  into  an  afpirate ; 
and  the  Greek  name  for  that  river  feems  to  ftrengthen  his  conjedlure.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  the  words  Hindu  and  Hindujfhan  occur  in  no  Sanfcrit  book  of  great  antiquity; 
but  the  epithet  Haindava,  in  a  derivative  form,  is  ufed  by  the  poet  Ca'lida's  :  the 
modern  Brdhmens,  when  they  write  or  fpeak  Sa?7fcrit,  call  themfelves  Hindus ;  but 
they  give  the  name  of  Cumdra-c  handa  to  their  country  on  both  fides  the  Ganges^ 
including  part  of  the  pcninfula,  and  that  of  Ndga-c  banda  to  the  diilri£ls  bordering 
on  the  Indus. 

Next  to  the  emigration  of  the  Tddavas,  the  moft  celebrated  was  that  of  the  Palis, 
or  Pdliputras  ;  many  of  whofe  fettlements  were  named  Pdliji'hdn,  which  the  Greeks 
changed  into  Palaijlinl :  a  country  fo  called  w-as  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
another  in  Syria  ;  the  river  Strymon  had  the  epithet  Palaijiinos ;  in  Italy  we  find  the 
Pelejlini,  and,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  a  town  called  Philijlina ;  to  w'hich  may  be 
added  the  Philijlina  fojjioties,  and  the  Palejlince  arena  in  Epirus.  As  the  Greeks 
wrote  Pijlai  for  Pali,  they  rendered  the  word  Paliputra  by  Palaigonos,  which  alfo 
means  the  offspring  ai Pali;  but  they  fometimes  retained  the  Sanfcrit  word  iox fon, 
and  the  town  of  Palaipatrai,  to  this  day  called  Paliputra  by  the  natives,  flood  on 
the  fhore  of  the  Hellej'pont :  thefe  dilquifitions,  however,  would  lead  me  too  fiir; 
and  I  proceed  to  demonftrate  the  ancient  intercourfe  betw^een  Egypt  and  India,  by  a 
faithful  epitome  of  fome  mythological  and  aftronomical  fables  which  were  common 
to  both  thofe  countries. 
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Section  the  Second. 


Osiris,  or,  more  properly,  Ysiris,  according  to  Hellanicus,  was  a  name 
ufed  In  Egypt  for  the  Supreme  Being  * ;  in  Sanfcrit  it  fignifies  Lord,  and,  in  that 
fenfe,  is  applied  by  the  Brdlrmens  to  each  of  their  three  principal  deities,  or  rather 
to  each  of  the  principal  forms,  in  which  they  teach  the  people  to  adore  Brahm,  or 
the  Great  One;  and,  if  it  be  appropriated  in  common  fpeech  to  Maha'de'va,  this 
proceeds  from  the  zeal  of  his  numerous  votaries,  who  place  him  above  their  two 
other  divinities..  Brahma',  Vishnu,  and  Maha'de'va,  fay  theP^arJwcj,  were  bro- 
thers; and  the  Egyptian  Triad,  or  Osiris,  Horus,  and  Typhon,  were  brought  forth 
by  the  fame  parent,  though  Horus  was  believed  to  have  fprung  from  the  myfterious 
embraces  of  Osiris  and  Isis  before  their  birth;  as  xk\.Q.  Vaijlmavas  alfo  imagine,, 
that  Hara,  or  Maha'de'va,  fprang  myftically  from  his  brother  HERi,,or  Vish- 
nu, la  the  Hindu  mythology  Brahma'  is  reprefented  of  a  red,  Vishnu,  of  a 
black,  or  dark  azure,  and  Hara  of  a  w^iite,  complexion  ;  but  in  that  of  Egypt,  we 
find  Osiris  black,  Horus -white,  and  Typhon  red:  the  indifcriminate  applica- 
tion of  the  title  Is  war  A  has  occafioned  great  confufion  in  the  accounts,  which  the 
Greeks  have  tranfmitted  to  us,  of  Egyptian  Mythology ;  for  the  priefts  of  Egypt 
were  very  referved  on  fubjedls  of  religion,  and  the  Grecian  travellers  had  in  general 
too  little  curiofity  to  inveftigate  fuch  points  with  fcrupulous  exadtnefs:  fmce  Osiris, 
however,  was  painted  black,  we  may  prefume,  that  he  was  Vishnu,  who,  on  many 
occafions,  according  to  the  Purdnas,  took  Egypt  under  his  fpecial  protedion. 
Crishna  was  Vishnu  himfelf,  according  to  the  moft  orthodox  opinion;  and  it 
was  he,  who  vifited  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  deftroyed  the  tyrant  Sanc'- 
ha'sura,  introduced  a  more  perfect  mode  of  worihip,  cooled  the  conflagrations,, 
which  had  repeatedly  defolated  thofe  aduft  regions,  and  eftablilhed  the  government 
of  the  Ciitila-cefas,  or  genuine  Egyptians,  on  a  permanent  bafis:  thus  Osiris,  as 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  taught  the  old  Egyptians  to  make  laws  and  to  honour 
the  Gods.  The  title  Sri-Bhagavat,  importing  profperity  and  dominion,  is  given 
peculiarly  to  Chrishna,  qx  \h.Q  black  deity,  and  the  black  Osiris  had  alib  the  titles 
of  Sirius,  Seiriiis,  and  Bacchus.  It  is  related,  indeed,  that  Osiris,  or  Bacchus,, 
imported  from  India  tlie  worfhip  of  two  divine  Bulls;  and,  in  this  charafter,  he 
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was  Maha'de'va,  whofe  followers  were  pretty  numerous  in  Egypt :  for  Herma- 
PioN,  in  his  explanation  of  the  hieroglypliicks  on  the  HeliopoUtan  obelifk,  calls  Ho- 
RUS  the  Supreme  Lord,  and  the  author  of  T^ime  * :  now  Is  war  a,  or  Lord,  and 
Ca'la,  or  Time,  are  among  the  diftinguilhed  titles  of  Maha'de'va  ;  and  obelifks 
or  pillars,  whatever  be  their  lliape,  are  among  his  emblems.  In  the  Vrihad-haima, 
which  appears  to  contain  many  curious  legends  concerning  Egypt,  it  is  exprefsly 
faid,  that  "  Iswara,  with  his  conlbrt  Pa'rvati\  defcended  from  heaven,  and 
**  chofe  for  his  abode  the  land  of  Mifra  in  Sancha-dwip."  We  muft  obferve,  tliat 
the  Egyptians  feared  and  abhorred  Typhon,  or  Maha'de'va  in  his  charadter  of 
the  Dcjiroyer ;  and  the  Hindus  alfo  dread  him  in  that  charadier,  giving  him  the 
name  of  Bhairava,  or  Tremendous :  the  Egyptian  fable  of  his  attempt  to  break  the 
Mundafie  Egg  is  applied  to  Maha'de'va  in  the  little  book  Chandi,  which  is  chiefly 
extradled  from  the  Marcand^ya  Puran.  There  is  a  ftriking  refemblance  between 
the  legendary  wars  of  the  three  principal  Gods  in  Egypt  and  India\  as  Osiris  gave 
battle  to  Typhon,  who  was  defeated  at  length,  and  even  killed  by  Horus,  {o 
Brahma^  fought  with  Vishnu  and  gained  an  advantage  over  him,  but  was  over- 
powered by  Maha'de'va,  who  cut  oif  one  of  his  five  heads  ;  an  allegory,  of  which 
I  cannot  pretend  to  give  the  meaning. 

Plutarch  aflerts,  that  the  priefts  oi  Egypt  called  the  Sun  their  Lord  and  Ki72g\ 
and  their  three  Gods  refolve  themfelves  ultimately  into  him  alone:  Osiris  was 
the  Sun ;  HoRUS  was  the  Sun  ;  and  lb,  I  fuppofe,  was  Typhon,  or  the  pcwer  of 
defiruElion  by  heat,  though  Plutarch  fays  gravely,  \}az.\.  fuch  as  maintaijied  that 
opinion,  'were  not  worthy  to  be  heard.  The  cafe  was  nearlv  tlie  fame  in  ancient  In- 
dia ;  but  there  is  no  fubjeft  on  which  the  modern  Brdhmens  are  more  referved  ;  for 
when  they  are  clofely  interrogated  on  the  title  of  Deva,  or  God,  which  their  moft 
facred  books  give  to  the  fun,  they  avoid  a  dire£l  anfwer,  have  recourfe  to  evafions, 
and  often  contradldl  one  another  and  themfelves :  they  confefs,  however,  unani- 
moufly,  that  the  Sun  is  an  emblem,  or  image,  of  their  tlu^ee  great  deities  jointly  and 
individually,  that  is,  of  Bra  km,  or  the  Supreme  One,  ivho  alone  exijls  really  tvid  ab- 
folutely,  the  three  male  divinities  themfelves  being  only  Maya,  or  illufion.  The 
body  of  the  fun  they  confider  as  Maya;  but,  fmce  he  is  the  moft  glorious  and  adive 
emblem  of  God,  they  refped:  him  as  an  object  of  high  veneration.  All  this  muft 
.appear  very  myfterious ;  but  it  flows  from  the  principal  tenet  of  the  Fedantis,  that 
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the  only  being  which  has  abfolute  and  real  exiftence,  is  the  divine  fpirit,  infinitely 
wife,  infinitely  benign,  and  infinitely  powerful,  expanded  through  the  univerfe,  not 
merely  as  xh&  foul  of  the  world,  but  as  the  provide7it  ruler  of  it,  fending  forth  rays  or 
emanations  from  his  own  efience,  which  are  the  pure  vital  fouls  of  all  animated 
creatures,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable,  that  is  (as  we  fhould  exprefs  ourfelves), 
both  animals  and  vegetables,  and  which  he  calls  back  to  himfelf,  according  to  certain 
laws  eftablifhed  by  his  unlimited  wifdom  ;  though  Brahma  be  neuter  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Moft  High  One,  yet,  in  that  of  Supreme  Ruler,  he  is  named  Parame's- 
WARA  ;  but  though  the  infinite  veneration,  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  Hindus  me- 
ditate on  him  with  filent  adoration,  and  offer  prayers  and  facrifices  only  to  the 
higher  emanations  from  him.  In  a  mode  incomprehenfible  to  inferior  creatures, 
they  are  involved  at  firft  in  the  gloom  of  Maya,  and  fubjed;  to  various  taints  from 
attachment  to  worldly  affedlions ;  but  they  can  never  be  reunited  to  their  fource, 
until  they  difpel  the  illufion  by  felf-denial,  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  intellec- 
tual abftra£lions,  and  until  they  remove  the  impurities  which  they  have  contrafted, 
by  repentance,  mortification,  and  fucceffive  paffages  through  the  forms  of  animals 
or  vegetables  according  to  their  demerits :  in  fuch  a  reunion  confifis  their  final  bea- 
titude, and  to  effedt  it  by  the  befl  pofli^le  means  is  the  objed:  of  their  fupreme 
ruler;  who,  in  order  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  punifh  the  incorrigible,  to  protect  the 
oppreiTed,  to  deftroy  the  oppreffor,  to  encourage  and  reward  the  good,  and  to  fhow 
all  fpirits  the  path  to  their  ultimate  happinefs,  has  been  pleafed,  fay  the  Brdhmens, 
to  manifeft  himfelf  in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  age  to  age,  in  all  parts  of  the  habita- 
ble world.  When  he  adls  immediately,  without  affuming  a  fhape,  or  fending  foith 
a  new  emanation,  as  when  a  divine  found  is  heard  from  the  fky,  that  manifeftation 
of  himlelf  is  called  Acafavdm,  or  an  ethereal  voice :  when  the  voice  proceeds  from 
a  meteor,  or  a  flam.e,  it  is  faid  to  be  agiiirupi,  ox  formed  of  fire;  but  an  avatar  a  is  a 
defcent  of  the  deity  in  the  fliape  of  a  mortal ;  and  an  avdntara  is  a  fimilar  incarna- 
tion of  an  inferior  kind,  intended  to  anfwer  fome  purpofe  of  lefs  moment.  The 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  celeftial  emanations  from  him,  are  nirdcard,  or  bodilefs,  in 
which  ftate  they  muft  be  invifible  to  mortals  ;  but,  when  they  are  pratyacfd,  or 
obvious  to  fight,  Lhey  become  y^f^'r^,  or  embodied,  either  in  fhapes  different  from  that 
of  any  mortal,  and  expreflive  of  the  divine  attributes,  as  Crishna  revealed  him  to 
Arjun,  or  in  a  human  form,  which  Crishna  ufually  bore;  and,  in  that  mode  of 
appearing,  the  deities  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  born  of  women,  but  without  any 
carnal  intercourfe.      Thole  who   follow  the   Pi'irva  Mtmdnfd,  or  philofophy  of 
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Jaimini,  admit  no  luch  incarnations  of  deities,  but  infift,  that  the  De'vas  were  mere 
mortals,  whom  the  Supreme  Being  was  plealed  to  endue  with  qualities  approaching 
to  his  own  attributes  ;  and  the  Hindus  in  general  perform  acts  of  worlhip  to  fome 
of  their  ancient  monarchs  and  fages,  who  were  deified  in  confequence  of  their  emi- 
nent virtues.  After  thefe  introduclory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  feveral  mani- 
feftatlons,  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  of  De'vi  and  the  three 
principal  gods  of  the  Hiftdus,  as  they  are  exprefsly  related  in  the  Puranas  and  other 
Saiifcrit  books  of  antiquity. 

De'v'i',  or  the  Goddefs,  and  Isi\  or  the  Sovereign  ^een,  is  the  Isis  of  Egypt,  and 
reprefents  Nature  in  general,  but  in  particular  the  Earth,  which  the  Indians  call 
Prit'hivi';  while  ivater  and  humidity  of  all  kinds  are  fuppofed  by  the  Hindus  to 
proceed  from  Visknu,  as  they  were  by  the  Egyptians  to  proceed  from  Osiris:  this 
account  of  Isis  we  find  corroborated  by  Plutarch  ;  and  Servius  aflerts,  that  the 
very  word  Isis  means  Earth  in  the  language  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  this  I  conceive 
to  be  an  error. 

I.  It  is  related  In  the  Scdnda,  that,  when  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  wa- 
ter, and  Vishnu  lay  extended  afleep  in  the  bofom  of  De'vi\  a  lotos  arofe  from  his 
navel,  and  its  afcending  flower  foon  reached  the  furface  of  the  flood  ;  that  Brahma 
fprang  from  that  flower,  and,  looking  round  without  feeing  any  creature  on  the 
boundlefs  expanfe,  imagined  himfelf  to  be  the  firft-born,  and  entitled  to  rank  above 
all  future  beings ;  yet  refolved  to  inveftigate  the  deep,  and  to  afcertain  whether  any 
being  exifted  in  it  who  could  controvert  his  claim  to  pre-eminence.     He  glided, 
therefore,  down  the  ftalk  of  the  lotos,  and,  finding  Vishnu  afleep,  afked  loudly 
who   he  was:    "  I  am   the  firfl;-born,"    anfwered   Vishnu  waking;    and,   when 
Brahma'  denied  his  primogeniture,  they  had  an  obfl;inate  battle,  till  Maha  deva 
prefled  between  them  in  great  wrath,  faying :  "  It  is  I,  who  am  truly  the  firft:-born; 
"  but  I  will  refign  my  pretenfions  to  either  of  you,  who  fliall  be  able  to  reach  and 
"  behold  the  fummit  of  my  head  or  the  foles  of  my  feet."     Brahma''  inftantly 
afcended,  but,  having  flitlgued  himfelf,  to  no  purpofc,  in  the  regions  of  immenfity, 
yet  loth  to  abandon  his  claim,  returned  to  Maha'de'va,  declaring  that  he  had  at- 
tained and  feen  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  calling,  as  his  witnefs,  the  firfl:-born 
cow :  for  this  union  of  pride  and  falfehood  the  angry  god  ordained,  that  no  facred 
rites  fhould  be  performed  to  Brahma%  and  that  the  mouth  of  the  cow  fhould  be 
defiled  and  a  caufe  of  defilement,  as  it  is  declared  to  be  in  the  oldeft;  Indian  laws. 
When  Vishnu  returned,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  fee  the  feet 
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of  Maha'de'va,  who  then  told  him,  that  he  was  really  the  firft-born  among  the  Gods, 
and  ihould  be  raifed  above  all :  it  v/as  after  this,  that  Maha'de'va  cut  off  the  fifth 
head  of  Brahma',  whofe  pride,  fays  the  writer  of  the  Scanda  Purdn,  occafioned  his- 
lofs  of  power  and  influence  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  river  Call.  Whether 
thefe  wild  ftories  on  the  wars  of  the  three  principal  Gods  mean  only  the  religious 
wars  between  the  feveral  fedaries,  or  whether  they  have  any  more  hidden  meaning,, 
it  is  evident  from  the  Puranas,  which  reprefent  Egypt  as  the  theatre  of  adion,  that 
they  are  the  original  legends  of  the  wars  between  Osiris,  Horus,  and  Typhon  ;, 
for  Brahma'  in  his  charafter  of  all-deftroying  Time,  correfponds  with  Typhon; 
and  Maha'de'v^'V,  in  that  of  the  produBive  principle,  with  Harus  or  Hora,  who 
aflumes  each  of  his  charadters  on  various  occafions,  either  to  reftore  the  powers,  or 
to  fubdue  the  opponents,  of  Vishnu,  or  adlive  Nature,  from  whom  his  auxiliary 
fprings.  In  Egypt,  fays  Plutarch,  certain  facrifices  were  made  even  to  Typhon,, 
but  only  on  particular  days,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  confoling  him  after  his  over- 
throw;  as  in  Lidia  no  worfhip  is  paid  to  Brahma\  except  on  particular  occafions, 
when  certain  offerings  are  made  to  him,  but  placed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  perfon. 
who  offers  them:  the  Greeks  have  confounded  Typhon  with  Python,  whofe  hif- 
tory  has  no  connection  with  the  wars  of  the  Gods,  and  who  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing fedion,  to  be  the  PAiT'Hi'NAsr  of  the  Hindus.  The  idea  of  Maha'de'va 
with  his  head  in  the  highejl  heaven,  and  his  feet  in  the  loweji  parts  of  the  earth,  is 
conformable  to  the  language  of  the  oracle,  in  its  anfwer  to  Nicocrates,  King  of 
Cyprus  : 

Oufan@J   y.oa-fji.^   xipxXn, 

TiXix  Si  juci  riieg 

And  the  fame  image  is  expreJTed,  word  for  word,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
Feda,  where  the  deity  is  defcribed  as  Mahdpuru/ha,  or  the  Great  Male. 

In  the  flory  of  the  war  between  Osiris  and  Typhon,  mention  is  made  by  Plu- 
tarch of  a  ilupendous  Boar,  in  fearch  of  whom  Typhon  travelled,  with  a  view, 
perhaps,  to  flrengthen  his  own  party  by  making  an  alliance  with  him  :  thus  it  is 
faid  in  the  Vaijhnavdgama,  that  Cro'ra'sura  was  a  demon,  with  the  face  of  a.Boar^ 
who,  neverthelefs,  was  continually  reading  the  Veda,  and  performing  fuch  ads  of  ■ 
devotion,  that  Vishnu  appeared  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra,  pro- 
mifing  to  grant  any  boon  that  he  could  afk.  Cro'ra'sura  requefled,  that  no  crea- 
ture, then  exifljng  in  the  three  worlds,  might  have  power  to  deprive  him  of  life ; 

and 
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and  Vishnu  granted  his  requeft:  but  the  demon  became  fo  infolent,  that  the  De~ 
vafds,  whom  he  opprefled,  were  obliged  to  conceal  themfelves,  and  he  affumed  the 
dominion  of  the  world.     Vishnu  was  then  fitting  on  a  bank  of  the  CdPi,  greatly 
.  diiquieted  by  the  malignant  ingratitude  of  the  demon;  and,  his  wrath  being  kindled, 
a  fliape,  which  never  before  had  exifted,  fprang  from  his  eyes  ;  it  was  Mah  a'de'va, 
in  his  deftrudlive  charader,  who  difpelled  in  a  moment  the  anxiety  of  Vishnu, 
whence  he  acquired  the  furname  of  Chinta'hara.  With  flaming  eyes,  contraded 
brows,  and  his  whole  countenance  diftorted  with  anger,  he  rufhed  toward  Cro'ra'- 
SURA,  feized  him  with  fury,  and  carried  him  under  his  arm  in  triumph  over  the 
whole  earth,  but  at  length  caft  him  lifelefs  on  the  ground,  where  he  was  transformed 
into  a  mountain,  ftill  called  the  Mountain  of  Cro'ra,  or  the  Boar:  the  place  where 
Vishnu  fat  by  the  river  CdPi,  has  the  name  of  Chinfdhara-Ji' halt ;  and  "  all  they, 
"  fays  the  author  of  the  A'gama,  w^ho  are  troubled  with  anxious  thoughts,  need  only 
"  meditate  on  Chinta'hara,   and  their  cares  will  be   diffipated."     The  word 
Chintd  was,  I  imagine,  pronounced  Xanthus  by  the  defcendants  of  Darda'na'sa, 
or  Dardanus,  v/ho  carried  into  their  new  fettlements  not  only  the  name,  but  fome 
obfcure  notions  relative  to  the  power  of  the  deity  Chinta'hara:  the  diftridt  of 
Troas,  where  they  fettled,  was  called  alfo  Xanthe ;  there  was  a  town  Xanthus  in 
Lycia,  and  a  nation  of  Xanthi,  or  Xant'il,  in  'Thrace;  a  river  of  Ijycia\\?A  that  name, 
and  fo  had  another  near  Troy,  in  the  waters  of  which  gre\v  a  plant,  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  difpeUing  the  cares  and  terrors,  which  both  Greeks  and  Indians  believed  to 
be  caufed  by  the  prefence  of  fome  invifible  deity  or  evil  fpirit  *.  The  river  Xanthus, 
near  Troy,  was  vulgarly  called  Scaraander,  but  its  facred  name,  ufed  in  religious  rites, 
w^as  Xanthus ;  as  moft  rivers  in  Irndia  have  different  names,  popular  and   holy. 
Xanthus,  according  to  Homer,  was  a  fon  of  Jupiter,  or,  in  the  language  of 
Indian  Mythology,  an  avdntara,  or  inferior  manifeftation,  of  Siva  :  otiiers  make 
him  a  fon  of  the  great  Tremilus  f,  whom  I  fhould  fuppofe  to  be  Jupiter  Te- 
melius,  or  rather  Tremeliiis,  worfliipped  at  Biennus  in  Crete ;  for  the  Tremili,  or  Tre- 
mylice,  came  originally  from  that  ifland.     According  to  Stephanus  oi  Byzantium, 
the  native  country  of  Xanthus  was  Egypt  %  ;  and,  on  the  fhores  of  the  Atlafitick, 
there  were  monfters  fhaped  like  bulls,  probably  fea-cows,  called  Xanthari.    A  poet, 
cited  by  Stephanus,  under  the  word  Tremile,  fays,  that  Xanthus,  fon  of  Jupi- 
ter, travelled  with  his  brothers  over  the  whole  world,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mif- 

*   Plut.  on  Riverf,  art.  Scamandir.  ■}•  Steph.  Bjzant.  Tremlk.  %  Ses  the  word  XarJjui. 
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chief,  that  is,  according  to  the  Purdnas,  deftroyed  the  infolent  Cro'ra'sura,  who- 
was  probably  revered  in  the  more  weftern  countries,  where  Vara'he's'wara  once 
reigned  according  to  the  Hindus,  and  where  they  beUeve  his  pofterity  ftill  to  live  in 
the  fhape  of  white  Vardhas,  or  Boars :  the  legend  of  the  wars  between  thofe  Va~ 
rdhas  and  the  Sarabhas,  a  fort  of  monfter  with  the  face  of  a  lion,  and  wings  like  a. 
bird,  fhall  be  explained  in  another  eflay  on  Fardha-dwip ;  and  I  fhall  only  add  in 
this  place,  that  the  war  was  reprefented,  according  to  Hesiod,  on  the  fhield  of 
Hercules.  At  prefent  the  place,  where  the  temple  of  Ammon  formerly  ftood,, 
has  the  name  of  Santariah,  which  may  be  derived  from  fome  altar  anciently  dedi- 
cated to  Chinta'hara. 

II.  We  are  told  in  the  Ndreda  Purdn,  that  Su'rya,  the  regent  of  the  Sun,  had 
chofen  a  beautiful  and  well-peopled  country  in  Sa?ic' ha-dwip,  for  the  purpofe  of 
performing  his  devotions  ;  but  that  he  had  no  fooner  begun,  than  the  whole  region 
was  In  flames,  the  waters  dried  up,  and  all  its  inhabitants  deftroyed ;  fuice  which  it 
has  been  denominated  Barbara.  The  De'vatds,  it  is  added,  were  in  the  greateft: 
diftrefs,  and  Vishnu  defcended  with  Brahma',  to  expoftulate  with  the  author  of 
the  conflagration:  Su'rya  pralfed  and  worfliipped  them,  but  lamented,  that  his  de- 
votion has  not  profpered,  and  promifed  to  repair  the  injuries  done  by  his  flames,. 
*'  It  is  I,  faid  Vishnu,  who  muft  repair  them ;  and,  when  I  fhall  revilit  this  coun- 
"  try  in  the  charader  of  Crishna,  to  deftroy  the  demon  Sanc'ha'sura,  the  land 
"  fhall  cool  and  be  replenifhed  with  plants  and  animals ;  the  race  of  Pd/i  fhall  then. 
"  fettle  here,  with  the  Cutila-cefas,  the  Tavamis,  and  other  Mlecb'ha  tribes." 

In  the  TJttara-charitra,  and  other  ancient  books,  w^e  find  many  ftories  concerning. 
Su'rya,  fome  of  v/hich  have  a  mixture  of  aftrological  allegory.      Once,,  it  feems,  he. 
was  performing  afts  of  auftere  devotion,  in  the  charadler  of  Tapana,  or  the  In- 
famer,  when  his  confort  Prabha\  or  Brightnefs,  una.ble  to  bear  liis  intenfe  heat, 
alTumed  the  form  of  Ch'haya',  or  Shade,  and  was  impregnated  by  him:  after  a. 
period  of  a  hundred  years,  when  Gods  and  men,  expelling  a  terrible  ofTspring,  were 
in  the  utmoft  confternation,  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  male  child,  in  a  remote  place,, 
afterwards  called  ArkijThan,  or  Sauriji'hdn,  from  ylrci  and  Sauri,  the  patronymicks 
of  Arca  and  Su'rya.     He  was  the  genius  of  the  planet,  which  the  Latians  called 
Saturn,  and  acquired  among  the  Hindus  the  epithet  of  Sani,  and  Sanaisch  ara> 
ox  JJoiV'fnoving.     For  twelve  years,  during  his  education  at  Arci-Jf  hdn,  no  rain  fellj 
but  a  deftruftive  wind  blew  continually,  and  the  air  blazed  with  tremendous  m.e- 
tcors :  a  dreadful  fiimine  enfued,  and  the  Devetds,  together  with  the  Daityas,  im- 
plored 
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plored  the  proteftion  and  advice  of  Su'rya,  who  direded  them  to  propitiate  Sani 
by  performing  religious  rites  to  Vishnu,  near  the  Pippcil  tree ;  which  is  an  emblem 
of  him ;  and  afliired  them,  that  in  future  ages  the  malignant  influence  of  the  planet 
(hould  prevail  only  during  its  pafFage  through  four  figns  of  the  Ajaviihi,  or  Zo~ 
diack.  The  reign  of  Su'rya  in  Barbara  continued  long,  hut  he  refigned  his  domi- 
nion to  Sani,  whofe  government  was  tyrannical :  all  his  pious  and  prudent  fubjeits 
fled  to  the  hilly  countries  bordering  on  the  river  Nandd,  while  the  irreligious  and 
rafh  periflied  in  the  deferts  of  Imrning  /and,  to  which  the  baneful  eyes  of  the  tyrant 
reduced  all  the  plains  and  meadows  on  which  he  looked.  His  fathei",  returning  to 
vifit  his  ancient  realm,  and  feeing  the  defolatlon  of  the  whole  country,  expelled  Sani, 
and  fent  for  another  of  his  fons,  named  Aurva,  who,  being  appointed  fucceffbr  to 
his  brother,  purified  the  land,  recalled  the  holy  men  from  the  hills,  and  made  his  fub- 
jedts  happy  in  eafe  and  abundance,  while  he  refided  at  Aurva-Ji'hdn,  fo  called  from  his 
name ;  but  he  returned  afterwards  to  Fahniji'hdn^  the  prefent  Azarbd'ijan,  or  the  Seat 
of  Fire,  in  the  interior  Cujha-dwipa,  w^here  he  was  performing  his  devotions  on  Tris- 
rtnga,  or  the  mountain  'with  three  peaks,  at  the  time  when  his  father  fummoned  him  to 
the  government  of  Barbara.  Juft  before  that  time  he  had  given  a  dreadful  proof  of 
his  power ;  for  Ak  a'ma,  the  fon  of  a  fan  o/'Satyavrata  (and  confequently  the 
Aram  of  Scripture),  was  hunting  in  that  country  with  his  whole  army,  near  a  fpot 
where  Durvasas,  a  cholerick  faint,  and  a  fuppofed  avdntar  of  Maha'deva,  was 
fitting  rapt  in  deep  meditation  :  Aram  inadvertently  fhot  an  arrow,  which  wounded 
the  foot  ot  Durva'sas,  who  no  fooner  opened  his  eyes,  than  Aurva  fprang  from 
them  in  the  fhape  of  a  flame,  which  confumed.  Aram  and  his  party,  together  with 
all  the  animals  and  vegetables  in  Cujka-dwip.  It  feems  to  me,  that  Aurva  is  Vul- 
can, or  the  God  of  Fire,  ivho  reigned,  according  to  the  Egyptian  prlefts,  after  the 
Sun,  though  fome  have  pretended,  fays  Diodorus,  that  he  had  exifted  before  that 
luminary;  as  the  Hindus  allege  that  Agni,  or  Fire,  had  exiftence  in  an  elementary 
ftate  before  the  formation  of  the  Sun,  but  could  not  be  faid  to  have  dominion  till 
its  force  was  concentrated  :  in  another  chara£ler  he  is  Or  us  the  Elder,  or  Apollo, 
a  name  derived,  I  imagine,  from  a  Sanfcrit  word,  implying  a  power  of  difpelling 
humidity.  No  doubt,  the  whole  fyftem  of  Egyptian  and  Indian  Mythology  mufl:  at 
firft  view  feem  flrangely  inconfiftent ;  but,  iince  all  the  Gods  relolve  themfelves 
into  one,  of  whom  they  were  no  more  than  forms  or  appearances,  it  is  not  wonder* 
ful  that  they  fhould  be  confounded ;  efpecially  as  every  emanation  from  the  Su- 
preme Spirit  was  believed  to  fead  forth  collateral  emanations,  which  were  blended 

with 
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with  one  another,  fometlmes  recalled,  fometimes  conthiued  or  renewed,  and  varl- 
oufly  refledted  or  refraded  in  all  directions :  another  fource  of  confufion  is,  the  in- 
finite variety  of  legends  which  were  invented  from  time  to  time  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  India;  and,  when  all  the  caufes  of  inconfiftency  are  confidered,  w^e  fliail 
no  longer  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  fame  appellations  given  to  very  different  deities, 
and  the  fame  deities  appearing  under  different  appellations.  To  give  an  example  in 
Saturn  :  the  planet  of  that  name  is  the  Sani  oi  India,  who,  fays  Diodorus,  w^as 
confidered  by  the  Chaldeans  as  the  mofl;  powerful  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  next  to 
the  Sun ;  but  his  influence  was  thought  baneful,  and  incantations,  with  ofierings  of 
certain  perfumes,  were  ufed  to  avert  or  to  mitigate  it.  When  the  name  is  applied 
to  Chronus,  the  Father  of  the  Gods,  it  means  Ca'la,  or  '^i:ne,  a  character  both 
of  Maha'de'va  and  Brahma'';  but  when  he  is  called  Cronus,  he  feems  to  be  the 
gigantick  Crauncha  of  the  Hindus',  which  the  Saturn  of  Latiiim,  and  of  the 
Golden  Age,  appears  to  be  quite  a  different  perfon,  and  his  title  was  probably  de- 
rived from  Satyaverna,  which  implies  an  age  of  veracity  and  righteoufnefs. 
Brahma  with  a  red  complexion  is  worfhipped,  fay  the  Puranas,  in  the  dwip  of 
Pujhcara,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  a  maritime  country  at  no  great  diftance  from  Egypt: 
he  was  there  called  the  nrft-born  of  nature,  Lord  of  the  Univerfe,  and  Father  of 
Deities :  and,  the  Mythology  of  PiiJ]:cara  having  paffed  into  Greece,  we  find  Cro- 
nus reprefented  in  thofe  charaders,  but  mild  and  beneficent  to  the  human  race, 
with  fome  features  borrowed  from  the  older  fyftem,  which  prevailed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges.  I  cannot  help  fufpeding,  that  the  word  Cdla  was  the 
origin  of  Ccelus,  or  Coilus,  as  Ennius  wrote  it;  and  the  Arhan  of  the  Jainas, 
who  was  ^  form  of  Mahaca'la,  might  originally  have  been  the  fame  with  Ura- 
nus: as  to  Rhea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fhe  is  the  Goddefs  Ri,  whom  the 
Hindus  call  the  Mother  of  the  Gods ;  but  fome  fay,  that  flie  alfo  produced  malig- 
nant beings;  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  fhe  was  the  mother  of  Typhon,  who  be- 
came fovereign  of  Egypt  *,  but  was  depofed  and  expelled  by  Averis  or  Horus; 
where  we  have  precifely  the  ftory  of  Sani  and  Aurva.  We  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  the  fuccefl^ion  of  the  Gods  in  Egypt,  according  to  Manetho,  is  exadly  in  the 
fpirit  of  Hindu  Mythology,  and  conformable,  indeed,  to  the  Puranas  themfelves ; 
and  we  may  add,  before  we  leave  the  planets,  that,  although  Vrihaspeti,  an  an- 
cient legiflator  and  philofopher,  be  commonly  fuppofed  to  dired  the  motions  of 

•  *  Lib.  2,  cap.  25.  ftc, 
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yuplter,  which  now  bears  his  name,  yet  many  of  the  Hindus  acknowledge,  that 
Siva,  or  the  God  Jupiter,  fhines  in  that  planet,  while  the  fun  is  the  peculiar  fta- 
tion  of  Vishnu,  and  Saturn  is  directed  by  Brahma\  whom,  for  that  reafon,  the 
Egyptians  abhorred,  not  daring  even  to  pronounce  his  true  name,  and  abominating 
all  animals  with  red  hnir,  becaufe  it  was  his  colour. 

There  is  fomething  A'ery  remarkable  in  the  number  of  years,  during  which  Arca 
and  his  fon  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Can.  The  Sun,  according  to  the  Brdh- 
mens,  began  his  devotion  immediately  after  the  flood,  and  continued  it  a  hundred 
years ;  Sani,  they  fay,  was  born  a  hundred  years  after  his  conception,  and  reigned 
a  hundred  years,  or  till  the  death  of  A'ra'm,  who  muft  therefore  have  died  about 
about  three  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  and  fifty  years  before  his  grandfather ; 
but  the  Pauranics  infift,  that  they  were  years  of  Brahma :  now  one  year  of 
mortals  is  a  day  and  night  of  the  Gods,  and  360  of  our  years  is  one  of  theirs; 
12,000  of  then:  years,  or  4,320,000  of  ours,  conllitute  one  of  their  ages,  and  2000 
fuch  ages  are  Brahma's  day  and  night,  which  muft  be  multiplied  by  360,  to  make 
one  of  his  years  ;  fo  that  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  BrdhmenSy 
would  be  more  extravagant  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  themfelves,  according  to  Ma- 
net ho.  The  Talmud  copJains  notions  of  divine  days  and  years,  founded  on  paf- 
fages  in  Scripture  ill  underftood ;  the  period  of  12,000  years  was  Etrnjcan,  and 
that  of  4,320,000  was  formed  in  Chaldea  by  repetitions  oi  \\ift  faros ;  the  Turdetaniy 
an  old  and  learned  nation  in  Spain,  had  a  long  period  nearly  of  the  fame  kind ;  but 
for  particular  inquiries  into  the  ancient  periods  and  the  affinity  between  them,  I 
muft  refer  to  other  eftliys,  and  proceed  to  the  geography  oi  Egypt,  as  it  is  illuftrated 
by  the  Indian  legends. 

The  place  where  the  Sun  is  feigned  to  have  performed  his  ads  of  religious  aufte- 
rity,  is  named  the.  Jl' ban,  or  ftation,  of  Arca,  Su'rya,  and  Tapana  :  as  it  was 
on  the  limit  between  the  dwibas  of  Cujh  and  Sane' ha,  the  Purdns  aferibed  it  indif- 
ferently to  either  of  thofe  countries.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  Taphanhes  of  Scripture, 
called  Taphna,  or  Taphnai,  by  the  feventy  interpreters,  and  Daphne  in  the  Roman 
Itinerary,  where  it  is  placed  fixteen  miles  from  Pelujium :  it  is  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, under  the  name  oi  Djph>:ct  Pehficc"^^  and  by  Stephanus  under  that 
of  Daphne  near  Pelujium ;  but  the  moderns  have  corrupted  the  name  into  Safnas. 

Sausi-st'han,  where  Sani  was  bora  and  educated, feeras  to  have  been  the  famed 
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■Beth  Shemejl,  or  Heliopolis,  which  was  built,  fays  Diodorus,  by  Act  is,  in  honour 
cf  his  father  the  Sun  *  ;  Actis  iiril:  taught  aftronomy  in  Egypt,  and  there  was  a 
college  of  aftronomers  at  Heliopolis,  with  an  obfervatory  and  a  temple  of  the  Sun, 
the  magnificence  and  celebrity  of  which  might  have  occafioned  the  change  of  the 
ancient  name  into  Surya-Jl^hm,  as  it  was  tranflated  by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks.  It 
is  faid  bv  the  Hindus,  that  Sani,  or  Arki,  built  feveral  places  of  worfhip  in  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  Call ;  and  we  ftill  find  the  town  of  Arkico  near  the  Red  Sea, 
which  is  not  mentioned,  indeed,  by  any  of  the  Grecian  geographers,  but  the  head- 
land contiguous  to  it  is  called  by  Ptolemy,  the  Promontory  of  Saturn.  The 
genius  of  Saturn  is  defcribed  in  the  Purans,  as  clad  in  a  black  mantle,  with  a  dark 
turban  loofely  wrapped  round  his  head;  his  afpe£t  hideous,  and  his  brows  knit  with 
an"-er,  a  trident  in  one  of  his  four  hands,  a  cimetar  in  a  fecond,  and,  in  the  two 
others,  a  bow  and  fhafts :  the  priefts  of  Saturn  in  Egypt,  where  his  temples  \vere 
always  out  of  the  towns,  are  fiid  by  Epiphanius,  to  have  worn  a  drefs  nearly 
fimilar. 

To  conclude  this  head,  we  muft  add,  that  the  Ji'han  of  Aurva  is  now  called 
Arfu  by  the  Copts  \  ;  but,  as  Aurva  correfponded  whh  Orus,  or  Apollo,  the 
Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Apolloncpolis. 

III.  The  metamorphofis  of  Lunus  into  Luna  was  occafionally  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  fedtion ;  but  the  legend  muft  now  be  told  more  at  length.  The  God 
-So'MA,  or  Chandra,  was  traverfing  the  earth  with  his  favourite  confort  Ro'hini'; 
and,  arriving  at  the  fouthern  mountain,  Sahyddri,  they  unwarily  entered  the  foreft 
,of  GauA,  where  fome  men  having  furprifed  Maha'de'va  careffing  that  goddefs, 
had  been  formerly  punifhed  by  a  change  of  their  ftx,  and  the  foreft  had  retained  a 
power  of  effecSing  the  like  change  on  all  males  who  fliould  enter  it.  Chandra, 
inftantly  becoming  a  female,  was  fo  afflided  and  alhamed,  that  fhe  haftenedy^r  to  the 
weft,  fending  Ro'hini'  to  her  feat  in  the  fky,  and  concealed  herfelf  in  a  mountain, 
afterwards  named  Soma-giri,  where  fhe  performed  a£ls  of  the  moft  rigorous  devo- 
tion. Darknefs  then  covered  the  world  each  night :  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
deftroyed,  and  the  univerfe  was  in  fuch  difmay,  that  the  Devas,  with  Brahma'  at 
their  head,  implored  the  afliftance  of  Maha'deVa,  who  no  fooner  placed  Chandrt 
on  his  forehead,  that  fhe  became  a  male  again ;  and  hence  he  acquired  the  title  of 
Cbandras'k'bara.     This  fable  has  been  explained  to  me  by  an  ingenious  Pandit:  to 
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tlie  inhabitants  of  the  countries  near  the  fource  of  the  CJIi,  the  moon,  being  in  the 
manfion  of  Rohm},  or  the  Hyads,  feemed  to  vanifli  behind  the  fouthern  mountains : 
now,  when  the  moon  is  in  its  oppofition  to  the  fun,  it  is  the  god  Chandra  ;  but, 
when  in  conjundlion  with  it,  the  goddefs  Chandui',  who  was  in  that  ftate  feigned 
to  have  conceived  the  Pulindas  mentioned  in  the  former  fedion.  The  moon  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Hindu  naturalifls  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  vegetation,  efpe- 
cially  on  certain  plants,  and  above  all,  on  the  Sdmalata,  or  moon-plant ;  but  its 
power,  they  fay,  is  greateft  at  the  purnima,  or  full,  after  which  it  gradually  decays 
till,  on  the  dark  tif  hi,  or  amovdfya,  it  wholly  vanifhes.  This  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion may  ferve  as  a  clue  for  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  the  Puranas,  which  contain 
all  the  hiftory,  phyfiology,  and  fcience  of  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  difguifed  under 
fimilar  fables.  We  have  already  made  remarks  on  the  region  and  mountains  of  the 
moon,  which  the  Puranas  place  in  the  exterior  Cujha-dwip,  or  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Africa, ;  and  we  only  add,  that  the  Pulindas  confider  the  female  moon  as  deform 
of  the  celeftial  Isi,  or  Isis,  which  ma^^fecm  to  be  incompatible  with  the  mytholo- 
gical fyftem  of  India ;  but  the  Hindus  have  in  truth  an  Isis  with  three  forms,  called 
Swar-de'vi'  in  heaven,  Bhu-de'vi'  on  earth,  and  Pa'ta'la-de'vi'  in  the  infernal 
regions.  The  confort  of  the  terreftrial  goddefs  is  named  Bhude'va,  who  refides 
on  SuME'RU,  and  is  a  vicegerent  on  earth  of  the  three  principal  deities  :  he  feems  to 
be  the  BJfuj  of  the  Greek  Mythologifts,  and  the  Budyas  of  Arrian;  though  the 
Grecian  writers  have  generally  confounded  him  with  Buddha. 

IV.  When  this  earth  was  covered  with  waters,  Maha'ca'la,  who  floated  on 
their  furface,  beheld  a  company  of  Apfaraces,  or  Nymphs,  and  exprefl'ed  with  fuch 
force  his  admiration  of  their  beauty,  that  Maha'ca'li\  his  confort,  was  greatly  in- 
cenfed  and  fuddenly  vaniihed  :  the  God,  ftung  with  remorfe,  went  in  fearch  of  her, 
and  with  hafty  ftrides  traverfed  the  earth,  which  then  had  rifen  above  the  waters  of 
the  deluge,  as  they  were  dried  up  or  fubfided ;  but  the  ground  gave  way  under  the 
preflure  of  his  foot  at  every  ftep,  and  the  balance  of  the  globe  was  nearly  deftroyed. 
In  this  diftrefs  he  was  feen  by  the  relenting  Ca'li'  on  the  fite  of  Srirangapattana ; 
and  confidering  the  injury  which  the  univerfe  would  fuftain  by  her  concealment, 
{he  appeared  in  the  character  of  Ra'jara'je'swari',  and  in  the  form  of  a  damfel 
more  lovely  than  Apfaras,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  fince  named  CJ/).  There  at 
kngth  he  faw  and  approached  her  in  the  character  of  Ra'jara'je'swara,  and  in 
the  Ihape  of  a  beautiful  youth ;  they  were  foon  reconciled,  and  travelled  together 
over  the  world,  promoting  the  increafe  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  inftruding 
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mankind  in  agriculture  and  uleful  arts.  At  laft  they  returned  t«  CuJ/ja-d-wip,  and 
fettled  at  a  place,  which  from  them  was  named  the  St' ban  of  Ra'jara'je'swara 
and  Ra'jara'je'swari',  and  which  appears  to  be  the  A^^  oi  Af-abia,  called  Rl'nn  in 
Scripture,  and  £/  T^or  by  modem  geographers  ;  but  Al  Tur  belongs  properly  to  the. 
interior  dwip  of  CiiJJ:a :  they  refided  long  in  that  ftation  converfing  familiarly  with, 
men,  till  the  iniquities  of  later  generations  compelled  them  to  difappear ;  and  they 
have  fmce  been  worlhipped  under  the  titles  of  Isa'na,  or  Isa,  and.  Isa'mi,  or 
Isr. 

'  Since  the  goddefs  Is  is  made  her  firft  appearance  in  Egypt,  that  country  is  called 
her  nurfmg  mother  in  an  infcription  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  faid  to  hive  been.. 
found  on  a  pillar  in  Arabia :  Ihe  was  reported  by  tho.- Egyptians  to  have  been  ^een 
of  that  country,  and  is  declared  in  the  Purdns  to  have  reigned  over  Cz^7j^-dwip 
^within,  as  her  confort  has  the  title,  in  the  Arabian  infcription,  of  King  Osiris  ; 
conformably,  in  both  inftanees,  to  the  characters  under  which  they  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  place  where  I'si  v||S  firft  vifible,  became  of  courfe  an  ob- 
jeft  of  worfhip ;  but,  as  it  is  not  particulariy  noticed  by  the  Mythologifts  of  the 
weft,  we  cannot  precifely  afcertain  its  fituation  :  it  was  probably  one  of  the  places 
in  the  Delta,  each  of  which  was  denominated  Iseum  ;  and  I  think  it  was  the  town 
of  Isis,  near  Sebennytiis*,  now  called  Bha-beit,  where  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  dedicated  to  Isis,  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  As  Ysiris  came  from  the  weftern 
peninfula  of  India,  he  was  confidered  in  Egypt  as  a  foreign  divinity,  and  his  temples 
were  built  out  of  the  towns. 

V.  Bhava,  the  author  of  exijlence,  and  confort  of  Amba\  the  Magna  Mater  of 
the  weftern  Mythologifts,  had  refolved  to  fet  mankind  an  example  of  performing 
relipious  aufterities,  and  chofe  for  that  pui-pofe  an  Aranya,  or  uninhabited  for ejl,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  but  Amba\  named  alfo  Bhava'ni'  and  Uma\  being  uneafy 
at  his  abfence,  and  gueffing  the  place  of  his  retirement,  affumed  the  chai-adler  of 
Aranya-de'vi\  or  Goddefs  of  the  Foreft,  and  appeared  fporting  among  the  trees 
at  a  place  called  afterwards  Camavana,  or  the  Wood  of  Defire,  from  the  impreffion. 
which  her  appearance  there  made  on  the  amorous  deity:  they  retired  into  an  Alav\^ 
or  impervious  foreft,  whence  the  Goddefs  acquired  alio  the  title  of  Atavi'-de'vi, 
and  the  fcene  of  their  mutual  carelfes  had  the  name  of  Bhavdtavi-Ji' hdna,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Vcdas.     The  place  of  their  fubfequent  relidence  near  the  Nile  was 
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denominated  Criravana,  or  the  Grove  of  Dalliance ;  and  that,  where  Bhava  wag 
interrupted  in  his  devotions,  was  at  firft  called  Bhavajlli  m,  and  feems  to  be  the 
celebrated  Bubajlos,  or,  in  the  oblique  cafe,  Bubajlon,  peculiarly  facrcd  to  Diana 
the  Goddefs  of  Woods  :  from  Bhavdtavi,  which  was  at  fome  diilance  from  the  Nile, 
in  the  midft  of  an  impervious  foreft,  the  Greeks  made  Butoi  in  the  oblique  cafe 
whence  they  formed  Biito  and  Butiis -,  and  there  alfo  ftood  a  famous  temple  of 
Diana.  The  fituation  of  Crirdva?2a  caimot  be  fo  eafily  afcertained ;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  far  from  the  two  laft-mentioned  places,  and  was  probably  in  the 
Delta,  where  we  find  a  moft  diftinguilhed  temple  of  Venus  at  Aphroditopolis*^ 
now  Atar-bekhi,  which,  according  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  w^as  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Atribi :  the  goddefs  had,  indeed,  laid  afide  the  charadter  of  Diana 
when  Bhava  perceived  her,  and  affumed  that  of  Bhava'ni,  or  Venus.  The 
three  places  of  worfhip  here  mentioned  were  afterwards  continually  vifited  by  nu- 
merous pilgrims,  whom  the  Brahmdnda-piiran,  from  which  the  whole  fable  is  ex- 
traded,  pronounces  entitled  to  delight  and  happinefs  both  In  this  world  and  the 
next. 

Bhave'swara  feems  to  be  the  Busiris  oI  Egypt -,  for  Strabo  aflerts,  pofitlvely, 
that  no  Egyptian  king  bore  that  name,  though  altars,  on  which  men  were  anciently 
facrificed,  were  dedicated  to  Busiris,  and  the  human  vidlims  of  the  Hindus  were 
offered  to  the  confort  of  Bhave'swara.  The  Naramcdha,  gt  facrijice  of  a  man,  is 
allowed  by  forne  ancient  authorities ;  but  fmce  it  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  the 
fevereft  torture  in  the  next  world,  by  the  writers  of  the  Brahma,  of  the  Aditya- 
purdn,  and  even  of  the  Bhdgavat  itfelf,  we  cannot  imagine  that  any  Brahmen  would 
now  officiate  at  fo  horrid  a  ceremony ;  though  it  is  afferted  hj  fome,  that  the  Pd- 
maras,  or  Pariar  nations,  in  different  parts  of  India,  difregard  the  prohibition,  and 
that  the  Carharas,  who  were  allowed  by  Paras'u  Ra'ma  to  fettle  in  the  Concan, 
to  facrifice  a  man  in  the  courfe  of  eveiy  generation,  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  Re'- 
nuca'-de'vi*. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjed  of  Atavl,  we.  muft  add  two  legends  from  the  Brdh- 
mdnda,  which  clearly  relate  to  Egypt.  A  juft  and  brave  king,  who  reigned  on  the 
borders  of  Hitnalaya,  or  Imaus,  travelled  over  the  world  to  deftroy  the  robbers  who 
then  infefted  it ;  and  as  he  ufually  furprifed  them  by  night,  he  vras  furnamed  Nac- 
tamchara;  to  his  fon  Nis'a'chara,  whofe  name  had  the  fame  fignifiGation,  he 
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c;ave  the  kingdom  of  Barbara  near  the  Golden  Mountains,  above  Syene ;  and  Ni- 
sa'chara  followed  at  firft  the  example  of  his  father,  but  at  length  grew  fo  infolent 
as  to  contend  with  Indra,  and  opprefTed  both  Devas  and  Dd/iavas,  who  had  re- 
courfe  to  Atavi'-de'vi',  and  folicited  her  protedion.  The  goddefs  advifed  them  to 
lie  for  a  time  concealed  in  Swerga,  by  which  we  muft  here  underftand  the  moun- 
tains •  and,  when  the  tyrant  rafhly  attempted  to  drive  her  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  fhe  attacked  and  flew  him  :  the  Devas  then  returned 'fmging  her  praifes  ;  and 
on  the  fpot  where  fhe  fought  with  Nisa'chara,  they  raifed  a  temple,  probably  a 
pyramid,  which  from  her  was  called  Atavi-mandira.  Two  towns  in  Egypt  are  flill 
known  to  the  Copts  by  the  names  of  Atji,  Atfeh,  and  Itfu ;  and  to  both  of  them 
the  Greeks  gave  that  of  Aphroditopolis ;  the  diftridl  round  the  mofl;  northerly  of 
them  is  to  this  day  named  Ibrit,  which  M.  D'Anville,  with  good  reafon,  thinks  a 
corruption  of  Aphrodite  ;  but  Atavi-mandlr  is  Atf  to  the  fouth  of  Alkdhiraht 
not  the  Atji  or  Itfu  near  Hhebes,  which  alfo  is  mentioned  in  the  Purdnas,  and  faid 
to  have  flood  in  the  forefts  of  Tapas. 

Another  title  of  the  Goddefs  was  Ashta'ra',  which  fhe  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing adventure.     Vijaya'svva,  or  inSlorious  on  horfeback,  was  a  virtuous  and  power- 
ful king  of  the  country  round  the  Nijhadha  mountains ;  but  his  fxrfl  minifler  having, 
revolted  from  him,  coUedled  an  army  of  MlecJjhas  in  the  hills  of  Gandha-  madan, 
whence  he  defcended  in  force,  gave  battle  to  his  mafler,  took  him  prifoner,  and 
ufurped  the  dominion  of  his  country.     The  royal  captive  having  found  means  to 
efcape,  repaired  to  the  banks  of  the  Cdh,  and  fixing  eight  fharp  iron  fpikes  in  a 
circle  at  equal  diftances,  placed  himfelf  in  the  centre,  prepared  for  death,  and  re- 
folved  to  perform  the  moft  rigorous  ads  of  devotion.     Within  that  circle  he  re- 
mained a  whole  year,  at  the  clofe  of  which  the  Goddefs  appeared  to  him,  ifTuing 
like  a  flame  from  the  eight  iroa  points  ;  and  prefenting  him  with  a  weapon,  called, 
AJidrd-mudgara,  or  a  flaflf  armed  with  eight  fpikes  fixed  in  an  iron  ball,  fhe  afliired. 
him,  that  all  men  who  fliould  fee  that  flafF  in  his  hand,  mufl  either  fave  themfelves 
by  precipitate  flight,  or  would  fall  dead  and  mangled  on  the  ground.     The  king  re- 
ceived the  weapon  with  confidence,  foon  defeated  the  ufurper,  and  ereded  a  pyra- 
mid in  honour  of  the  goddefs,,  by  the  name  of  Ashta'ra-de'vi':  the  writer  of  the. 
Turdna  places  it  near  the  CdPi  river  in-  the  woods  of  Tapas :  and  adds,  that  all  fuch 
as  vifit  it,  will  receive  afhflance  from  the  goddefs  for  a  whole  year.     AJhtan  mean? 
eight,  and  the  word  dra,  properly  fignifies  thtfpoke  of  a  wheel,  yet  is  applied  to  any 
thing  refembling  it ;  but  in  the  popular  Indian  dialeds,  ajlita  is  pronounced  dtt\  and, 
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the  appearance,  which  Strabo  mentions,  of  the  goddefs  Aphrodite  under  the 
name  of  Attara,  muft,  I  think,  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Ashta'ra:  the  Ajhta- 
roth  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  old  Perfian  word  afldrah,  now  written  fjtarah  (or  a 
Jlar  with  eight  rays),  are  moft  probably  derived  from  the  two  Sanfcrit  words* 
Though  the  place  where  Vijaya'swa  raifed  his  pyramid,  or  temple,  was  named 
AJhtdraft'hdn,  yet,  as  the  goddefs  to  whom  he  infcribed  it,  was  no  other  than  Ata- 
Yi^-devi,  it  has  retained  among  the  Copts  the  appellation  of  Atji,  or  Atfu,  and  was 
called  Aphroditopolis  by  the  Greeks :  it  is  below  Akhmim  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
Nile. 

VI.  Among  the  legends  concerning  the  transformation  of  De'vi,  ^uVi?  ■croAujuof^ifS,-? 
we  find  a  wild  aftronomical  tale  in  the  Ndfatya  Sanhita,  or  hiftory  of  the  Indian 
Castor  and  Pollux,  In  one  of  her  Jbrms,  it  feems  fhe  appeared  as  Prabha',  or 
Light,  and  aflumed  the  fliape  of  Afwirii,  or  a  Mare,  which  is  the  firfl  of  the  lunar 
manfions :  the  Sun  approached  her  in  the  form  of  a  horfe,  and  he  no  fooner  had 
touched  her  noftrils  with  his,  than  fhe  conceived  the  twins,  who,  after  their  birthj 
were  called  Afwini-cimidrau,  or  the  two  fons  of  As  win/.  Being  left  by  their  pa- 
rents, who  knew  their  deftiny,  they  were  adopted  by  Brahma',  who  intrufted 
them  to  the  care  of  his  fon  Dacsha  ;  and,  under  that  fage  preceptor,  they  learned 
the  whole  Ayurveda,  or  fyftem  of  medicine :  in  their  early  age  they  travelled  over 
the  world  performing  wonderful  cures  on  gods  and  men ;  and  they  are  generally 
painted  on  horfeback,  in  the  forms  of  beautiful  youths,  armed  with  javelins.  At 
firft  they  refided  on  the  Cula  mountainjs  near  Colchis;  but  Indra,  whom  they  had 
inftruded  in  the  fcience  of  healing,  gave  them  a  ftation  in  Egypt  near  the  river 
Cdl),  and  their  new  abode  was  from  them  called  Afwijl'hdn :  as  medicated  baths 
were  among  their  moft  powerful  remedies,  we  find  near  their  feat  a  pool,  named 
Abhimatada,  or  granting  what  is  dejired,  and  a  place  called  Rupa-yauvana-ff  hala,  or 
the  land  of  beauty  and  youth.  According  to  fome  authorities,  one  of  them  had  the 
name  of 'Aswin^  and  the  other  of  Cuma'r,  one  of  Na'satya,  the  other  of  Bas- 
ra j  but,  by  the  better  opinion,  thofe  appellations  are  to  be  ufed  in  the  dual  num- 
ber, and  applied  to  them  both:  they  are  alfo  called  Aswana'sau,  or  Aswaca- 
na'sau,  becaufe  their  mother  conceived  them  by  her  nojlrils ;  but  they  are  confi- 
dered  as  imited  fo  intimately,  that  each  feems  either,  and  they  are  often  held  to  be 
one  individual  deity.  As  twin-brothers,  the  two  Dasras,  or  Cuma'ras,  are  evi- 
dently the  Diofcori  of  the  Greeks ;  but,  when  reprefented  as  an  individual,  they  feem 
to  be  jEscui^apius,  which  my  Pandit  fuppofes  to  be  Aswiculapa,  or  Chief  of 
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the  race  of  Afioi'.  that  epithet  might,  indeed,  be  applied  to  the  Sun ;  and  iEscULA* 
PIUS,  according  to  fome  of  the  weftern  Mythologifts,  was  a  form  of  the  Sun  him- 
felf.  The  adoption  of  the  twins  by  Brahma',  whofe  favourite  bird  was  the  phce- 
nicopteros,  which  the  Europeans  changed  into  a  fwan,  may  have  given  rife  to  the 
fable  of  Leda  j  but  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  many  diverhties  in  the  old  mytholo- 
gical fyftem,  when  we  find  In  the  Pur  anas  themfelves  very  different  genealogies  of 
the  fame  divinity,  and  very  different  accounts  of  the  fame  adventure. 

JiscuLAPius,  or  AscLEPius,  was  a  fon  of  Apollo,  and  his  mother,  according 
to  the  Phenicians,  was  a  goddefs,  that  is,  a  form  of  Devi':  he  too  was  abandoned 
by  his  parents,  and  educated  by  Autolaus,  the  fon  of  Arcas  *.  The  Afwicu- 
lapas,  or  Aj'clepiades,  had  extenlive  fettlements  in  Thejfaly]-,  and,  I  believe,  in  Mef^ 
Jenia.  .  The  word  Afww),  feems  to  have  given  a  name  to  the  tov>'n  of  Afphynis, 
now  Asfun,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  for  Afwa,  a  horj'e,  is  undubitably  changed  by  the 
Terfians  into  AJb,  or  Aj'p ;  but  Afwi-Jl'hdn  was  probably  the  tov/n  of  Abydas  in  the 
Thebais',  and  might  have  been  fo  named  from  Abhida,  a  contradion  oi  Abhi>natada% 
for  Strabo  informs  us,  that  it  was  anciently  a  very  large  city,  the  fecond  in  Egypt 
after  Thebes;  that  it  flood  about  feven  miles  and  a  half  to  the  weft  of  the  Niley  that 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Osiris  was  near  it,  and  a  magnificent  edifice  in  it,  called  the 
palace  of  Memnon  ;  that  it  was  famed  alfo  for  a  well,  or  pool  of  water,  with  wind- 
ing fteps  all  round  it ;  that  the  ftrudture  and  workmanftiip  of  the  refervoir  were 
very  fingular,  the  ftones  ufed  in  it  of  an  aftonifhing  magnitude,  and  the  fculpture  on 
them  excellent  %.  Herodotus  infifts,  that  the  names  of  the  Dioscuri  were  un- 
known to  the  Egyptians ;  but,  fmce  it  is  pofitively  afferted  in  the  Puranas,  that 
they  were  venerated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nik,  they  muft  have  been  revered,  I  pre- 
fume,  in  Egypt  under  other  names:  indeed,  Harpocrates  and  Halitomenion, 
the  twin-fons  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  greatly  refemble  the  Dioscuri  of  the  Grecian 
Mythologifts 

VII.  Before  we  enter  on  the  next  legend,  I  muft  premife,  that  ida  pronounced 
ira,  is  the  root  of  a  Sanfcrit  verb,  fignifying  praije,  and  fynonymous  with  ila,  which 
oftener  occurs  in  the  Veda :  the  Rigveda  begins  with  the  phrafe  Agnim  He,  or  IJing 
praije  to  fire.  Vishnu  then  had  two  warders  of  his  ethereal  palace,  named  Java 
and  VijAVA,  who  carried  the  pride  of  ojSSce  to  fuch  a  length,  that  they  infulted 
the  feven  Maharfbis,  who  had  come,  with  Sanaca  at  their  head,  to  prefent  their 

*  Paufan.  B.  6.  c.  2j.  •}•  Paufan.  B.  0.  c.  25>  %  Strabo,  B.  9.  p.  434,  438. 
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adorations ;  but  the  ofFended  RiJJAs  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  the  infolent 
warders,  condemning  them  to  be  adhoyoni,  or  horn  below,  and  to  pafs  through  three 
mortal  forms  before  they  could  be  re-admitted  to  the  divine  prefence :  in  confe- 
quencc  of  this  execration,  they  lirft  appeared  on  earth  as  Hiranya'csha,  or  Golden- 
eyed;  and  HiRANYACASiPu,  or  Clad  in  Gold;  fecondly,  as  Rava'na  and  Cumb- 
Hacarn'a;  and,  laftly,  as  Cansa  and  Sis'upa'la. 

In  their  fii-ft  appearance,  they  were  the  twin-fons  of  Casyapa  and  DiTi:  before 
their  birth  the  body  of  their  mother  blazed  like  the  fun,  and  the  Devntas,  unable  to 
bear  its  exceffive  heat  and  ligl^t,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the.  Cdli,  refolving  to  ,lid 
concealed  till  fhe  was  delivered  ;  but  the  term  of  her  geftation  was  fo  long,  and  her 
labour  fo  difhcult,  that  they  remained  a  thoufand  years  near  the  holy  river  employed 
in  a£ts  of  devotion.  At  length  De'vi^  appeared  to  them  in  a  new  charad:er,  and 
had  afterwards  the  title  of  I'di'ta,  or  I'lita',  becaufe  fhe  was  praifed  by  the  Gods; 
in  their  hymns,  when  they  implored  her  affiftance  in  the  delivery  of  Diti  :  fhe 
granted  their  requeft,  and  the  two  Dairy  as  were  born;  after  which  I'lita'-de'vi 
afllired  mankind,  that  any  v^^oman  who  fliould  fervently  invoke  her  in  a  fimilar 
fituation,  fhould  have  immediate  relief.  The  Devas  eredled  a  temple  in  the  place 
where  fhe  made  herfelf  vilible  to  them,  and  it  was  named  the  Ji'hdn  of  Idita'  or 
I'lita';  which  was  probably  the  town  oi  Liitbya  or  lUthya  in  Upper  Egypt ;  where 
facred  rites  were  performed  to  Eitithya,  or  Eleutho.  the  Lucina  of  the  Latians, 
who  affilled  women  in  labour :  it  flood  ciole  to  the  Ntle,  oppofite  to  Great  ylpollo- 
nopolis,  and  feems  to  be  Leucot/jea  of  Pliny.  This  goddefs  is  now  invoked  in  India 
by  women  in  child-bed,  and  a  burnt  offering  of  certain  perfumes  is  appropriated  to 
the  occafion. 

VIII.  We  read  in  the  Mahad-Jmndlayi- c  handa,  that,  after  a  deluge,  from  which 
very  few  of  the  human  race  v.-ere  preferved,  men  became  ignorant  and  brutal,  with- 
out arts  or  Iciences,  and  even  without  a.  regular  language  ;  tliat  part  of  Sane' hai-dwip 
in  particular,  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  who  v,'ere  perpetually  difputing ;  but 
that  'IswARA  defcended  among  thsm,  appeafcd  their  animofities,  and  formed  therh 
into  a  community  of  citizens,  mixed  without  invidious  diltindtions ;  whence  the 
place  where  he  appeared,  was  denominated  Mijra-ff  ban';  that  lie  fent  his  cenfort 
Va'ge'swari',  or  the  Goddefs  of  Speech),-  to  inflYudt  the  rifing  generations  in  arts 
and  languages ;  for  which  purpofe  fhe  alfo  vifit^d  (hedwit)  of  Cusha.  Now  the 
ancient  city  of  Misra  was  Memphis ;  and,  when  the  feat  of  government  was  tranf^ 
ferred  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  t^e  new  city  had  likewife  the  name  of  Mifr^ 
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which  it  ftill  retains ;  for  Alkdhirah,  or  the  Conquerefs,  vulgarly  Cairo,  is  merely  an 
Arabick  epithet. 

Va'gi'swara,'  or  Va'gi'sa',  commonly  pronounced  Ba'gi'swar  and  Ba'gi's, 
means  the  Lord  of  Speech  \  but  I  have  feen  only  one  temple  dedicated  to  a  god  with 
that  title :  it  ftands  at  Ga?7gapur,  formerly  Dehterea,  near  Bmidres,  and  appears  to 
be  very  ancient:  the  image  of  Va'gi'swara,  by  the  name  of  Siro'de'va,  was 
brought  from  the  weft  by  a  grandfon  of  Ce'tu-misra  defcended  from  Gautama, 
together  with  that  of  the  God's  confort  and  fifter,  vulgarly  named  Bassari  %  but 
the  Brdhmens  on  the  fpot  informed  me,  that  her  true  name  was  Ba'gi'sv/ari'.  The 
precife  meaning  of  Siro'de'va  is  not  afcertained :  if  it  be  not  a  corruption  of  Sri'- 
DEVA,  it  means  the  God  of  the  Head;  but  the  generality  of  Brdhmens  have  a  fm- 
gular  dillike  to  the  defcendants  of  Gautam,  and  objed:  to  their  modes  of  worfhip, 
which  feem,  indeed,  not  purely  Indian.  The  priefts  of  Ba'gi'swara,  for  inftance, 
offer  to  his  confort  a  lower  mantle  with  a  red  fringe,  and  an  earthen  pot  fhaped  like 
a  coronet :  to  the  god  himfelf  they  prefent  a  vafe  full  of  arak ;  and  they  even  facri- 
fice  a  hog  to  him,  pouring  its  blood  before  the  idol,  and  reftoring  the  carcafe  to 
its  owner;  a  ceremony  which  the  Egyptians  performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
Osiris,  whom  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  deity,  as  I  believe  the  Bajfarides  to  have 
been  fo  named  from  Bajfari.  Several  demigods  (of  whom  Cicero  reckons  five  *), 
had  the  name  of  Bacchus  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  confufion  has  been 
caufed  by  the  refemblance  of  names :  thus  Ba'gi'swara  was  changed  by  the  Greeks 
into  Bacchus  Osiris  ;  and,  when  they  introduced  a  foreign  name  with  the  termi- 
nation of  a  cafe  in  their  own  tongue,  they  formed  a  nominative  from  it ;  hence  from 
Bhagawa'n  alfo  they  firft  made  Bacchon,  and  afterwards  Bacchos  ;  and,  partly 
from  that  ftrange  carelefTnefs  confpicuous  in  all  their  inquiries,  partly  from  the  re- 
ferve  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  they  melted  the  three  divinities  of  Egypt  and  India 
into  one,  whom  they  mifcalled  Osiris.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  Ysiris 
was  the  true  pronunciation  of  that  name,  according  to  Helanicus  ;  though  Plu- 
tarch infifts,  that  it  ihould  be  SiRis  or  Sirius  :  but  Ysiris,  or  Iswara,  feems  in 
general  appropriated  to  the  incarnations  of  Maha'deVa,  while  Siris  or  Sirius  was 
applied  to  thofe  of  Vishnu. 

IX.  When  the  Pdndavas,  according  to  the  Vrthad-baima,  wandered  over  the 
world,  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Cdli  river  in  Sanc'ba-d'wip,  where  they  faw  a 
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tliree-eyed  man  fitting  with  kingly  flate,  Airrounded  by  his  people  and  by  animals 
of  all  forts,  whom  he  was  inftruding  in  feveral  arts  according  to  their  capacities:  to 
his  human  fubjedls  he  was  teaching  agriculture,  elocution,  and  writing.  The  de- 
fcendants  of  Pandu  having  been  kindly  received  by  him,  related  their  adventurer 
at  his  requeft  ;  and  he  told  them  in  return,  that,  having  quarrelled  in  the  manfion 
of  Brahma'  with  Dacsha  his  father-in-law,  he  was  curfed  by  Menu,  and  doom- 
ed to  take  the  form  of  a  Manava,  or  man,  whence  he  was  named  on  earth  Ama- 
NES  WARA ;  that  his  fiuthful  confort  transformed  herfelf  into  the  river  CdPt,  and  pu- 
rified his  people,  while  he  guided  them  with  the  ftaff  of  empire,  and  gave  them  in- 
ftru£lion,  of  which  he  found  them  in  great  need.  The  place  where  he  refided  was 
called  A'man(fwara-Jl'  ban,  or  the  feat  of  Am  an  or  Amon,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Amonno  of  Scripture,  tranflated  DiofpoUs  by  the  Seventy  interpreters  ;  but 
it  was  Diofpolis,  between  the  canals  of  the  Delta,  near  the  fea  and  the  lake  Man- 
zale,  for  the  Prophet  Nahum  *  defcribes  it  as  a  town  fitiiated  among  rivers ,  nzitb 
waters  round  about  it,  and  tbe  fea  for  its  ramparts  ;  fo  that  it  could  not  be  either  of 
the  towns,  named  alfo  Diofpolis,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  Hindu  author  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  it  lay  to  the  north  of  Himddri. 

Having  before  declared  my  opinion,  that  the  Nopb  of  the  three  greater  Prophets 
was  derived  from  Nabhas,  or  the  fky,  and  was  properly  called  Nabha-)fioara-Ji' ban, 
Nabha-Ji'bdn,  I  have  little  to  add  here:   Hose  A  once  calls  it  Moph  f,  and  the  Chal- 
dean paraphraft,  Maphes  ;  while  Rabbi  Kimchi  aflerts,  that  Moph  and  Noph  were  one 
and  the  fame  town :  the  Seventy  always  render  it  Memphis,  which  Copts  and  Arabs 
pronounce  Menif  ox.  Menf;  and,  though  I  am  well  aware,  that  fome  travellers  and 
men  of  learning  deny  the  modern  Menf  to  be  on  the  fite  of  Memphis,  yet,  in  the 
former  fedlon,  I  have  given  my  reafons  for  diffenting  from  them,  and  obferved,  that 
Memphis  occupied  a  vaft  extent  of  ground  along  the  Kile,  confifting  in  fad  of  feve- 
ral towns  or  divifions,  which  had  become  contiguous  by  the  acceflion  of  new  build- 
ings.    May  not  the  words  Noph  and  Menf  have  been  taken  from  Nabha  and  Md^ 
nava,  fince  Nabhomdnava,  as  a  title  of  Is  war  A,  would  fignify  the  celeftial  man? 
The  Egyptian  prlefts  had  nearly  the  fame  ftory,  which  we  find  in  the  Purd?is ;  for 
they  related,  that  the  ocean  formerly  reached  to  the  fpot  where  Memphis  was  built 
by  king  Mines,  Minas,  and  Minevas,  who  forced  the  fea  back  by  altering  the 
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courfe  of  the  Nile,  which,  depofiting  its  mud  in  immenfe  quantities,  gradually  formed 
the  Delta. 

DiosPOLis,  diftingulfhed  by  the  epithet  great,  was  a  name  of  Thebes,  which  was 
alfo  called  the  City  of  the  Sun  *,  from  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  that  lumi- 
nary, which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Siiryefwara-Jl' hdn  of  the  old  Hindu  writers :  the  follow- 
ing legend  concerning  it  is  extradled  from  the  BhdJ'cara-7nahatmya.  The  fon  of 
SoMARAjA,  named  Pushpacetu,  having  inherited  the  dominions  of  his  father, 
negledted  his  publick  duties,  contemned  the  advice  of  his  minifters,  and  abandoned 
-himfelf  to  voluptuoufnefs  ;  till  Bhi'ma,  fon  of  Pa'mara  (or  of  an  outcajl),  de- 
fcended  from  the  hills  of  Nilddri,  and  laid  fiege  to  his  metropolis :  the  prince,  un- 
able to  defend  it,  made  his  efcape,  and  retired  to  a  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Call, 
There,  having  bathed  in  the  facred  river,  he  performed  penance  for  his  former  dif- 
folute  life,  ftanding  twelve  days  on  one  leg,  without  even  tailing  water,  and  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Sun ;  the  regent  of  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  character  of 
Su'rye'swara,  commanding  him  to  declare  what  he  moft  defired.  "  Grant  me 
micjha,  or  beatitude,"  faid  Pushpace'tu,  proftrating  himfelf  before  the  deity;  who 
bade  him  be  patient,  affured  him  that  his  offences  were  expiated,  and  promifed  to 
deftroy  his  enemies  with  intenfe  heat,  but  ordered  him  to  raife  a  temple,  infcribed 
to  Su  RYESWARA,  On  the  very  fpot  where  he  then  flood,  and  declared,  that  he 
would  efface  the  fms  of  all  fuch  pilgrims  as  Ihould  vilit  it  with  devotion :  he  alfo 
diredled  his  votary,  who  became,  after  his  refloration,  a  virtuous  and  fortunate  mo- 
narch, to  celebrate  a  yearly  feftival  in  honour  of  Su'rya  on  the  feventh  lunar  day 
in  the  bright  half  of  Mdgha..  We  need  only  add,  that  Heliopolis  in  lower  Egypt, 
though  a  literal  tranflation  of  Surya-JVhdn,  could  not  be  the  fame  place,  as  it  was 
not  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

X.  One  of  the  wildefl  fi£tions,  ever  invented  by  Mythologifls,  is  told  in  the 
Pddma  and  the  Bhdgavat ;  yet  we  find  an  Egyptian  tale  very  fimilar  to  it.  The 
wife  of  Cas  YA,  who  had  been  the  guru,  or  fpiritual  guide,  of  Crishna,  com- 
plained to  the  incarnate  God,  that  the  ocean  had  fwallowed  up  her  children  near 
the  plain  of  Pi  abbdfa,  or  the  wellern  coafl  of  Gurj:ira  ;  now  called  Gujarat ;  and 
fhe  fupplicated  him  to  recover  them.  Crishna  hallened  to  the  fhore,  and,  being 
informed  by  the  fea-god  that  Sanc'ha'sura,  or  Pa'nchajanya,  had  carried  away 

*  Died.  Sic.  B.  a.  c.  i. 
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the  children  of  his  preceptor,  he  plunged  into  the  waves,  and  foon  arrived  at  Cupa- 
dwip,  where  he  inftruded  the  Cutila-cefas  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  religious  and  civil 
duties,  cooled  and  embelliflied  the  peninfula,  which  he  found  fmoking  from  the  va- 
rious conflagrations  which  had  happened  to  it,  and  placed  the  government  of  the 
country  on  a  fecure  and  permanent  bafis :  he  then  difappeared  ;  and  having  difco- 
vered  the  haunt  of  Sanc'ha'sura,  engaged  and  flew  him,  after  a  long  confll£t, 
during  which  the  ocean  was  violently  agitated,  and  the  land  overflowed  ;  but,  not 
finding  the  Brahmen  s  children,  he  tore  the  monfter  from  his  Ihell,  which  he  carried 
with  him  as  a  memorial  of  his  yidory,  and  ufed  afterwards  in  battle  by  way  of  a 
trumpet.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  Varaha-dwip,  or  Europe,  he  was  met  by  Va- 
RUNA,  the  chief  God  of  the  Waters,  who  afliui-ed  him  pofitively,  that  the  children 
of  Ca's'ya  were  not  in  his  domains :  the  preferving  power  then  defcended  to  Ta- 
mapiiri,  the  infernal  city,  and,  founding  the  fhell  Pdnchajanya,  ftruck  fuch  terror 
into  Yam  A,  that  he  ran  forth  to  make  his  profl:rations,  and  reftored  the  children, 
with  whom  Crishna  returned  to  their  mother. 

Now  it  is  related  by  Plutarch  *,  that  Garmathone,  queen  of  Egypt,  having 
loft  her  fon,  prayed  fervently  to  Isis,  on  whofe  intercefl^ion  OsiRis  defcended  to 
the  fhades  and  reftored  the  prince  to  life;  in  which  fable  Osiris  appears  to  be 
Crishna,  the  tlack  divinity:  Garinatho,  or  Garbi-itho,  was  the  name  of  a  hilly  dif- 
tria,  bordering  on  the  land  of  the  Troglodytes,  or  Sane  bdfuras ;  and  Ethiopia  was 
in  former  ages  called  Egypt.  The  flood  in  that  country  is  mentioned  by  Cedre- 
Nus,  and  faid  to  have  happened  fifty  years  after  Cecrops,  the  firft  king  oi  Athens, 
had  begun  his  reign  :  AbyJ]inia  was  laid  wafte  by  a  flood,  according  to  the  Chronicle 
oi  Axum,  about  1600  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  f ;  and  Cecrops,  we  are 
told,  began  to  reign  1657  years  before  that  Epoch;  but  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that 
the  chronology  of  ancient  Greece  is  extremely  uncertain. 

XI.  Having  before  alluded  to  the  legends  of  Gupta  and  Card  a  ma,  we  fhall 
here  fet  them  down  more  at  large,  as  they  are  told  in  the  Puranas,  entitled  Brab- 
manda  and  Scanda,  the  fecond  of  which  contains  very  valuable  matter  concerning 
Egypt  and  other  countries  in  the  weft.  Surya  having  direded  both  Gods  and 
men  to  perform  facred  rites  in  honour  of  Vishnu,  for  the  purpofe  of  counteracfllng 
the  baneful  influence  of  Sani,  they  all  followed  his  diredions,  except  JVIaha  de  va, 
who  thought  fuch  homage  inconfiftent  with  his  exalted  charader ;  yet  he  found  it 

*  On  Rivers,  art.  Kile.  f  Br.ice's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  398. 
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necefTary  to  lie  for  a  time  concealed,  and  retired  to  Barbara  in  Sancha-dwip,  where 
lie  remained  feven  years  hidden  in  the  mud,  which  covered  the  banks  of  the  Call : 
hence  he  acquired  the  title  of  Gupte'swARA.  The  whole  world  felt  the  lofs  of 
his  vivifying  power,  which  would  long  have  been  fufpended,  if  Mandapa,  the  fon 
of  Cushmaxda,  had  not  fled,  to  avoid  the  punifhment  of  his  vices  and  ciimes, 
into  Cujl?a-  dwip  ;  where  he  became  a  fincere  penitent,  and  wholly  devoted  himfeif 
to  the  worihip  of  Maha'de'va,  conftantly  finging  his  praife,  and  dancing  in  honour 
of  him :  the  people,  ignorant  of  his  former  diffolute  life,  took  him  for  a  holy  man, 
and  loaded  him  with  gifts,  till  he  became  a  chief  among  the  votaries  of  the  coiicealed 
God,  and  at  length  formed  a  defign  of  reftoring  him  to  light.  With  this  view  he 
pafled  a  whole  night  in  Cardama-fi'' ban,  chanting  hymns  to  the  mighty  power  of 
deftrudion  and  renovation,  who,  pleafed  with  his  piety  and  his  mufick,  ftarted  from 
the  mud,  whence  he  was  named  Cardame  swara,  and  appeared  openly  on  earth; 
but  having  afterwards  met  Sanaischara,  who  fcornfully  exulted  on  his  own 
power,  in  compelling  the  Lord  of  three  Worlds  to  conceal  hinif  If  in  a  fen,  he  was  abafh- 
ed  by  the  taunt,  and  afcended  to  his  palace  on  the  top  of  Caildfa. 

Gupte swara-fthan,  abbreviated  into  Gupta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile^  is  the  famed 
town  Coptos,  called  Giipt  or  Gypt  to  this  day,  though  the  Arabs,  as  ufual,  have  fub- 
ftituted  their  kaf  iox  the  true  initial  letter  of  that  ancient  word  :  I  am  even  informed, 
that  the  land  of  Egypt  is  diftinguifhed  in  fome  of  the  Furdnas  by  the  name  of 
Giipta-f  ban  ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  the  information,  though  the  original  paflages  have 
not  yet  been  produced  to  me.  Near  Gupta  was  Car  dam  aft  hah,  which  I  fuppofe  to 
be  Thebes,  or  part  of  it;  and  Cadmus,  whofe  birth-place  it  was,  I  conceive  to  be 
IswARA,  with  the  title  Cardama  ;  who  invented  the  fyfte7n  of  letters,  or  at  leaft 
arranged  them  as  they  appear  in  the  Sanfcrit  grammars :  the  Greeks,  indeed,  con- 
founded Cardameswara  with  Cardama, father  of  Varuna,  who  lived  on  the 
coaft  oi  Jfia;  whence  Cadmus  is  by  fome  called  an  Egyptian,  and,  by  others,  a 
Phenician ;  but  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  the  writers  of  the  Purdnas  alfo  have  caufed 
infinite  confufion,  by  telling  the  fame  ftory  in  many  different  ways ;  and  the  two 
Cardamas  may,  perhaps,  be  one  and  the  fame  perlonage. 

"  Cadmus  was  born  (fays  Dlodorus  *)  at  Thebes  in  Egypt :  he  had  feveral 
**  fons,  and  a  daughter  named  Semele,  who  became  pregnant,  and,  In  iht  fe%enth 
*'  month,  brought  forth  an  imperfedl  male  child,  greatly  refembling  OoiRis;  whence 

»  B.  I.  c.  13. 
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"  the  Greeks  believed,  that  Osiris  was  the  fon  of  Cadmus  and  Semele."  Now  I 
cannot  help  believing,  that  Osiris  of  Thebes  was  Is  war  A  fpringing,  after  his  con- 
cealment for  /even  years,  from  the  mud  (Cardama)  of  the  river  Sydmala,  which  is 
a  Pauranic  name  for  the  Nile :  whatever  might  have  been  the  grounds  of  fo  ftrange 
a  legend,  it  probably  gave  rife  to  the  popular  Egyptian  belief,  that  the  human  race 
were  produced  from  the  mud  of  that  river;  fince  the  appearance  of  Cardame'- 
SWARA  revivified  nature,  and  replenilhed  the  earth  with  plants  and  animals. 

XII.  The  next  legend  is  yet  ftranger,  but  not  more  abfurd  than  a  flory,  which 
we  fliall  find  among  the  'Egyptians,  and  which  in  part  refembles  it.  AiAiiAflE'vA 
and  PARVAxr  were  playing  with  dice  at  the  ancient  game  of  Ch.ituravgay  when 
they  difputed  and  parted  in  wrath  ;  the  goddefs  retiring  to  the  foreft  of  Gaurt,  and 
the  god  repairing  to  CuJJ:a-d-v:i-> :  they  feverally  performed  rigid  ails  of  devotion  to 
the  Supreme  Being;  but  the  fires  which  they  kindled  blazed  fo  vehemently,  as  to 
threaten  a  general  conflagration.  The  De'vas  in  great  alarm  haftened  to  Br.vUMa', 
who  led  them  to  Maha'de'va,  and  fupplicated  him  to  recal  his  confort ;  but  the- 
wrathful  deity  only  anfwered,  that  ihe  mufl  come  by  her  own  free  choice :  they 
accordingly  difpatched  Ganga',  the  river  goddefs,  who  prevailed  on  i'arvati'  to- 
return  to  liim  on  condition  that  his  love  for  her  ihould  be  reftored.  The  celeftial 
mediators  then  employed  Ca'ma-de'va,  who  wounded  mva  with  one  of  his  flowery  . 
arrows ;  but  the  angry  divinity  reduced  him  to  alhes  with  a  flame  from  his  eye :. 
Pa'rvati'  foon  after  prefented  herfelf  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  Cirati,  or  daugh- 
ter of  a  mountaineer,  and  feeing  him  enamoured  of  her,  refumed  her  own  Ihape. 
In  the  place  where  they  were  reconciled  a  grove  fprang  up,  which  was  named  Cd~ 
mavana ',  and  the  relenting  god,  in  the  character  of  Ca'me'swara,  conloled  the 
affli£led  Reti,  the  widow  of  Ca'MA,  by  afluring  her  that  Ihe  Ihould  rejoin  her 
hufband,  when  he  ihould  be  born  again  in  the  form  of  Pradyumna,  Ion  of 
Crishna,  and  fhould  put  Sambara  to  death.  This  favourable  predidion  was  in 
due  time  accomplifhed ;  and  Pradyumna  having  fprung  to  lite,  he  was  inftantly 
feized  by  the  demon  ^Sambara,  who  placed  him  in  a  cheft,  which  he  threw  into 
the  ocean ;  but  a  large  fifh  which  had  fwallowed  the  cheft,  was  caught  in  a  net,  and 
carried  to  the  palace  of  a  tyrant,  where  the  unfortunate  Reti  had  been  compelled, 
to  do  menial  fervice  :  it  was  her  lot  to  open  the  filh,  and  feeing  an  infant  in  the 
eheft,  fhe  nurfed  him  in  private,  and  educated  him  till  he  had  fufficient  ftrength  to 
deftroy  the  malignant  'Sambara.  He  had  before  confidered  Reti  as  his  m-ther  -, 
but  the  minds  of  them  both  being  irradiated,  the  prophecy  of  Maha'de'va  was  re- 
membered, 
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membered,  and  the  god  of  Love  was  again  united  with  the  goddefs  of  Pleafure. 
One  of  his  names  was  Pushpadhanva,  or  with  a  jioijccry  bow;  and  he  had  a  fon 
VisvADHANVA,  from  whom  Vijayadhanva,  and  Cirtidhanva  Uneally  fprang; 
but  the  two  laft,  with  whom  the  race  ended,  were  furnamed  Caun'apa,  for  a  reafon 
which  prefently  fhall  be  difclofed. 

VisvADHANVA,  with  his  youthful  companions,  was  hunting  on  the  Ikirts  of 
HiMA  laya,  where  he  faw  a  white  elephant  of  an  amazing  fize,  with  four  tufks, 
who  was  difporting  himfelf  with  his  females  :  the  prince  imagined  him  to  be  Aira- 
VATA,  the  great  elephant  of  Indra,  and  ordered  a  circle  to  be  formed  round  him; 
but  the  noble  beaft  broke  through  the  toils,  and  the  hunters  purfued  him  from 
country  to  country,  till  they  came  to  the  burning  fands  of  Barbara,  where  his  courfe 
was  fo  much  impeded,  that  he  aflumed  his  true  fhape  of  a  RdcJJmJa,  and  began  to 
bellow  with  the  found  of  a  large  drum,  called  dundu,  from  which  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Dundubhi.  The  fon  of  Cama,  inftead  of  being  difmayed,  attacked 
the  giant,  and,  after  an  obftinate  combat,  flew  him ;  but  was  aftonifhed  on  feeing  a 
beautiful  youth  rife  from  the  bleeding  body,  with  the  countenance  and  form  of  a 
Gandharva,  or  celeftial  quirifter,  who  told  him,  before  he  vanifhed,  that  "  he  had 
"  been  expelled  for  a  time  from  the  heavenly  manfions,  and,  as  a  punifhment  for  a 
"  great  offence,  had  been  condemned  to  pafs  through  a  mortal  ftate  in  the  fhape  of 
"  a  giant,  with  a  power  to  take  other  forms ;  that  his  crime  was  expiated  by  death, 
"  but  that  the  prince  deferved,  and  would  receive,  chaftifement,  for  molefting  an 
"  elephant,  who  w^as  enjoying  innocent  pleafures."  The  place  where  the  white 
elephant  refumed  the  fhape  of  a  Rdcfjafa,  was  called  Rdcjhafa-Jf  ban ;  and  that 
where  he  was  killed,  T)andiibhl-mdra-Jt''hdn,  or  Rdcjljafa-mocjlmna,  becaufe  he  there 
acquired  ??i6cJJja,  or  a  releafe  from  his  mortal  body ;  it  is  declared  in  the  XJttara- 
charkra,  that  a  pilgrimage  to  thofe  places,  with  the  performance  of  certain  holy 
rites,  will  ever  fecure  the  pilgrims  from  the  dread  of  giants  and  evil  fpirits. 

Cant  AC  A,  the  younger  brother  of  Dundubhi,  meditated  vengeance,  and  af- 
fuming  the  charader  of  ^.  Brahmen,  procured  an  introdudion  to  Vjsvadhanwa 
as  a  perfon  eminently  fkilled  in  the  art  of  cookery  :  he  was  accordingly  appointed 
chief  cook,  and,  a  number  of  Brdhtnens  having  been  invited  to  a  folemn  entertain- 
ment, he  ftewed  a  curiapa  or  corpfe  (fome  fay  putrid Jijh ) ,  and  gave  it  in  foup  to  the 
guefts  ;  who,  difcovering  the  abominable  affront,  were  enraged  at  the  king,  teUing 
him,  that  he  fhould  live  twelve  years  as  a  night-wanderer  feeding  on  cunapas,  and 
that  Caunapa  fhould  be  the  furname  of  his  defcendants :  fome  add,  that  as  foon  as 

this 
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this  curfe  was  pronounced,  the  body  of  Visvadhanwa  became  feftering  and  ulcer- 
ous, and  that  his  children  inherited  the  loathfome  difeafe. 

We  find  clear  traces  of  this  wild  ftory  in  Egypt;  which  from  Ca'ma  was  for- 
merly named  Cbemia,  and  it  is  to  this  day  known  by  the  name  of  Chemi,  to  the  few 
old  Egiptian  fiimilies  that  remain:  it  has  been  conjedured,  that  the  more  modern 
Greeks  formed  the  word  Cbemia  from  this  name  of  Egypt,  whence  they  derived  their 
firfl:  knowledge  of  Chemijiry.  The  God  C  aim  is  was  the  fame,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, with  Orus  the  Elder,  or  one  of  the  ancient  Apollos  ;  but  he  is  defcribed 
as  very  young  and  beautiful,  and  his  coniort  was  named  Rhytia;  fo  that  he  bears 
a  ftrong  refemblance  to  Cama,  the  hufband  of  Reti,  or  the  Cupid  of  the  Hin- 
dus: there  were  two  Gods  named  Cupid,  fays  ^Elian  *,  the  elder  of  whom  was  the 
fon  of  LuciN  A,  and  the  lover,  if  not  the  hufband,  of  Venus:  the  younger  was  her 
fon.  Now  Smu  or  Typhon,  fays  Herodotus,  wilhed  to  deftroy  Orus,  whom 
Latona  concealed  in  a  grove  of  the  illand  ^bevimis,  in  a  lake  near  Butus :  but 
Smu,  or  Same  a  r,  found  means  to  kill  him,  and  left  him  in  the  waters,  where  Isis 
found  him  and  reftored  him  to  life  f.  iELiAN  fays,  that  the  Sun,  a  form  of  Osiris, 
being  difpleafed  with  Cupid,  threw  him  into  the  ocean,  and  gave  him  a  fhell  for 
his  abode :  Smu,  we  are  told,  was  at  length  defeated  and  killed  by  Orus.  We  have 
faid,  that  Ca'ma  was  born  again  in  this  lower  world,  or  became  Adboyoni,  not  as  a 
punilliment  for  his  offence,  which  that  word  commonly  implies,  but  as  a  mitigation 
of  the  chaflifement  which  he  had  received  from  Iswara,  and  as  a  favour  conferred 
on  him  in  becoming  a  fon  of  Vishnu  ;  this  may,  therefore,  be  the  origin  both  of  the 
name  and  the  itory  of  Adonis  ;  and  the  yearly  lamentations  of  the  Syrian  damfels 
may  have  taken  rife  from  the  ditties  chanted  by  Reti,  together  with  the  Apjarafes, 
or  nymphs,  who  had  attended  Ca'ma,  when  he  provoked  the  wrath  of  IVJaha- 
de'va  :  one  of  the  fweeteft  meafures  in  Sanfcrit  profody  has  the  name  of  Reti  vi- 
Idpa,  or  the  dirge  of  Rett. 

In  the  only  remaining  accounts  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  we  find  three  kings  of 
that  country,  named  Camephis,  which  means  in  Coptick,  according  to  Jablonski, 
the  guardian  divinity  of  E<yypt  \  :  the  hiftory  of  thofe  kings  is  very  obfcure ;  and 
whether  they  have  any  relation  to  the  three  defcendants  of  Ca'ma,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.  The  Caunapas  appear  to  be  the  NIxue^  «jui'S-£<i^  fuppofed  to  have 
reigned  in  Egypt  j  for  we  learn  from  Syncellus  ||,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  ftrange 

*  B.  14.  c.  a8.  -f  Died.  Sic.  B,  14. 
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tale  concerning  a  dynafty  of  dead  7?ien  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  Hhidus,  of  men 
afflided  with  iome  fphacelous  diforder,  and  moft  probably,  with  FJephantiafis.    The 
feat  of  CuNAPA  feems  to  have  been  C ambus,  or  Canopus^  not  far  from  Alexandria: 
that  Canopus  died  there  of  a  loathfome  difeafe,  was  afferted  by  the  Greek  Mytho- 
logifts,  according  to  the  writer  of  the  Great  'Etymological  DiSlionary  under  the  word 
'EAekficv ;  and  he  is  generally  reprefented  in  a  black  Ihroud,  with  a  cap  cbfely  fitted 
to  his  head,  as  if  his  drefs  was  intended  to  conceal  fome  offenfive  malady ;  whence 
the  potters  of  Canopus  often  made  pitchers  with  covers  in  the  form  of  a  clofe  cap. 
His  tomb  was  to  be  feen  at  Heleriium,  near  the  town  which  bore  his  name;  but  that 
of  his  wife  (who,  according  to  Epiphanius,  was  named  Cumenuthis)  was  in  a 
place  called  Memithis,  at  the  diftance  of  two  ftadia.     There  were  two  temples  at 
Canopus;  the  more  ancient  infcribed  to  Hercules,  which  ftood  in  the  fuburbs  *, 
and  the  more  modern,  but  of  greater  celebrity,  raifed  in  honour  of  Sera  pis  f. 
Now  there  feems  to  be  no  fmall  affinity  between  the  charaders  of  Dundhu  and  An- 
T^us ;  of  VrsvADHANWA  and  Hercules  ;  many  heroes  of  antiquity  (Cicero 
reckons  up  fix,  and  and  others  forty-three,  fome  of  whom  were  peculiar  to  Egypt) 
had  the  title  of  Hercules  ;  and  the  Greeks,  after  their  fafhion,  afcribed  to  one 
the  mighty  achievements  of  them  all.      Ant^^us  was,  like  Dundhu,  a  favourite 
fervant  of  Osiris,  who  intrufted  part  oi  Egypt  to  his  government ;  but,  having  in 
fome  refpedt  mifbehaved,  he  was  depofed,  abfconded,  and  was  hunted  by  Hercules, 
through  every  corner  oi  Africa :  hence  I  conclude,  that  Dandb  .-mura-Ji  ban  was 
the  town  called  Anteii  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Aiitoeopons  by  the   Greeks^  where  a 
temple  was  raifed  and  facrifices  made  to  Antaeus,  in  hope  of  obtaining  prot-e£lion 
againll  other  demons  and  giants.      'Racfiafa-jt'' tan  feems  to  be  the  Khacotis  of  the 
Greeks,  which  Cedrenus  calls  In  the  oblique  cafe  Rhakhdficn :  it  ftood  on  the  fite 
of  the  prefent  Alexandria,  and  muft  in  former  ages  have  been  a  place  of  confider- 
able  note  ;  for  Pliny  tells  us,  that  an  old  king  of  Egypt,  named  Mesphees,  had 
ereded  two  obellfks  in  It,  and  that  fome  older  kings  of  that  country  had  built  forts 
there,  with  garrifons  in  them,  againft  the  pirates  who  infefted  the  coaft  X.     When 
Hercules  had  put  on  the  fatal  robe,  he  was  afflifted,  like  Visvadhanwa',  with 
a  loathfome  and  excruciating  difeafe,  through  the  vengeance  of  the  dying  Nessus  : 
others  relate  (for  the  fame  fable  Is  often  differently  told  by  the  Greeks  J,  that  Her- 
cules was  covered  with  gangrenous  ulcers  from  the  venom  of  the  Lerneanferpent, 

*  llcrod.  B.  2.  -f  Strabo,  B.  17.  '    i  Lib,  36.  cap.  9. 
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and  was  cured  in  Phenicc,  at  a  place  called  Akc  (the  Acco  of  Scripture)  by  the  juice 
of  a  plant,  which  abounds  both  in  that  fpot  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  *.  The 
Greeks,  who  certainly  migrated  from  Egypt,  carried  with  them  the  old  Egyptian 
and  Indian  legends,  and  endeavoured  (not  always  with  fuccefs)  to  appropriate  a  fo-, 
reign  fyftem  to  their  new  fettlements :  all  their  heroes  or  demigods,  named  Hera- 
cles by  them,  and  Hercules  by  the  Latians  (if  not  by  the  JEoliansJ,  were  Ions 
of  Jupiter,  who  is  reprefented  in  India  hoxh  by  Hera,  or  Siva,  and  by  Heri  or 
Vishnu;  nor  can  I  help  fufpedling,  that  Hercules  is  the  fame  with  Heracula, 
commonly  pronounced  Herciil,  and  fignifying  the  race  of  Hera  or  Heri.  Thofe 
heroes  are  celebrated  in  the  concluding  book  of  the  Mahdbhdrat,  entitled  Herivanfa; 
and  Arrian  fays,  that  i\\cSurafeni,  or  people  of  Mat'hiird,  worlhipped  Hercules, 
by  whom  he  muft  have  meant  Crishna  and  his  defcendants. 

In  the  Canopcan  temple  of  Serapis,  the  flatue  of  the  god  was  decorated  with  a 
Cerberus  and  a  Dragon  ;  whence  the  learned  Alexandrians  concluded,  that  he  was 
the  fame  with  Pluto  :  his  image  had  been  brought  from  Slnope  by  the  command 
of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  whofe  time  he  was  hardly  known  in  Egypt.  Se- 
rapis, I  believe,  is  the  fame  with  Yam  a  or  Pluto  ;  and  his  name  feems  derived 
from  the  compound  /}frapa,  implying  tbirjl  of  blood :  the  fun  in  Bhddra,  had  the  title 
of  Yama,  but  the  Egyptians  gave  that  of  Pluto,  fays  Porphyry,  to  the  great  lumi- 
nary near  the  winter  folflice  y.  Yama,  the  regent  of  hell,  has  two  dogs,  according 
to  the  Furdnas,  one  of  them,  named  Cersura  and  Sabala,  or  varied',  the  other 
Sya'ma,  or  black;  the  firil  of  whom  is  alfo  called  Tris'iras,  or  loith  three  heads, 
and  has  the  additional  epithets  of  Calmdjl:)a,  Cbitra,  and  Cirmira,  all  fignifying 
Jiained,  or  [potted:  in  Pliny,  the  words  Cinimeriicm  and  Cerbcrion  feem  ufed  as  fy- 
nonymous  ij:  j  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  Cerbura  of  the  Hindus  is  indubi- 
tably the  Cerburus  of  the  Greeks.  The  dragon  of  Serapis,  I  fuppofe  to  be  the 
Sejljandga,  which  is  defcribed  as  in  the  infernal  regions  by  the  author  of  the  Bbd- 
gavat. 

Having  now  clofed  my  remarks  on  the  parallel  divinities  of  Egypt  and  India, 
with  references  to  the  ancient  geography  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Ki/e,  I  can- 
not end  this  fe£lion  more  pi-operly  than  with  an  account  of  the  Jainas  and  the  three 
principal  deities  of  that  feft ;  but  the  fubjett  is  dark,  becaufe  the  Brdbmetis,  who 
abhor  the  followers  of  Jin  a,  either  know  little  of  them,  or  are  unwilling  to  make 

*  Steph.  Byzant.  under  Jkt.  ■\  Cited  hy  Eufeb.  %  Lib.  6.  c.  6. 
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them  the  fubjedl:  of  converfation  :  what  they  have  deigned  to  communicate,  I  now 
offer  to  the  fociety. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  period,  named  Padmacalpa,  there  was  fuch  a  want 
of  rain  for  many  fucceffive  years,  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  perifhed,  and 
Brahma'  himfelf  was  grieved  by  the  diilrefs  which  prevailed  in  the  univerfe ;  Ri- 
p  UN  JAVA  then  reigned  in  the  weft  of  Ciipa-dwip,  and,  feeing  his  kingdom  defo- 
late,  carne  to  end  his  days  at  Ciis).  Here  we  may  remark,  that  Cast,  or  the fplendid 
(a  name  retained  by  Ptolemy  in  the  word  Cajjidia),  is  called  Benares  by  the  Mo- 
guls, who  have  tranfpofed  two  of  the  letters  in  its  ancient  epithet  Vardnes};  a  name, 
in  fome  degree  preferved  alfo  by  the  Greeks  in  the  word  Aornis  on  the  Ganges ;  for 
when  old  Cd/i,  or  Cajjidia,  was  deftroyed  by  Bh  AG  A  wan,  according  to  the  Purd- 
nas,  or  by  Bacchus,  according  to  Dionysius  Perigetes,  it  M'as  rebuilt  at  fome 
diflance  from  its  former  fite,  near  a  place  called  Sivabar,  and  had  the  name  of  Vd- 
rdnast,  or  Aornis,  which  we  fmd  alfo  written  Avemus :  the  word  Fdrdnasi  may  be 
taken,  as  fome  Brdhmens  have  conjectured,  from  the  names  of  two  rivulets,  Faruna 
and  Asi,  between  which  the  town  ftands ;  but  more  learned  grammarians  deduce  it 
from  vara,  or  ?noJi  excellent,  and  anas,  or  ii'dter,  whence  come  Vardnas\,  an  epithet 
of  Gangd  and  Fdrdnasl  (formed  by  Pa'nini's  rule)  of  the  city  raifed  on  her  bank. 
To  proceed:  Brahma'  offered  Ripunjaya  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth,  with 
Cdji  for  his  metropolis,  direding  him  to  colled  the  fcattered  remains  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  aid  them  in  forming  new  fettlements  :  telling  him,  that  his  name  Ihould 
thenceforth  be  Divo'da'sa,  or  Servant  of  Heave?i.  The  wife  prince  was  unwilling 
to  accept  fo  burdenfome  an  office,  and  propofed  as  the  condition  of  his  acceptance, 
that  the  glory  which  he  was  to  acquire  Ihould  be  exclufively  his  own  :  and  that  no 
Devdtd  fhould  remain  in  his  capital :  Brahma',  not  without  reludlance,  ailented, 
and  even  Maha'de'va,  with  his  attendants,  left  their  favourite  abode  at  CdJi,  and 
retired  to  the  Mandara  hills  near  the  fource  of  the  Ganges.  The  reign  of  Divodas 
began  with  ads  of  power  which  alarmed  the  Gods  ;  he  depofed  the  Sun  and  Moon 
from  their  feats,  and  appointed  other  regents  of  them,  making  alio  a  new  fort  of 
fire  :  but  the  inhabitants  of  CdJi  w^ere  happy  under  his  virtuous  government.  The 
deities,  however,  were  jealous,  and  Maha'de'va,  impatient  to  revifit  his  beloved 
city,  prevailed  on  them  to  affume  different  lliapes,  in  order  to  feduce  the  king  and 
his  people.  DEvf  tempted  them,  without  fuccefs,  in  the  forms  of  fixty-four  T6gi~ 
nis,  or  female  anchorets :  the  twelve  Adityas,  or  Suns,  undertook  to  corrupt  them ; 
but,  afhamed  of  their  failure,  remained  in  the  holy  town :  next  appeared  Gane'sa, 
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commiffioned  by  his  father  Maha'de'va,  in  the  garb  of  an  ajlrononier,  attended  by 
others  of  his  profeflion ;  and  aflifted  by  thirty-lax  Vainciyacis,  or  Gdnejis^  who  wercf 
his  female  defcendants ;  and  by  their  help  he  began  to  change  the  dirpofition  of  th$ 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of  the  three  principal  deities. 

Vishnu  came  in  the  charadter  of  Jina,  inveighing  againft  facrifices,  prayers, 
pilgrimages,  and  the  ceremonies  prefcribed  by  the  Veda,  and  aflerting  that  all  '  r^ 
true  religion  confifted  in  killing  no  creature  that  bad  life :  his  confort  Jaya'de'vi' 
preached  this  new  dodlrine  to  her  own  fex ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cafl  wer^ 
perplexed  with  doubts.  He  was  followed  by  Maha'de'va,  in  the  form  of 
Arhan  or  Mahiman,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Maha'ma'nya,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  male  and  female  attendants  :  he  lupported  the  tenets  of  Jina,  al- 
leging his  own  fuperiority  over  BrahiMa'  and  Vishnu,  and  referring,  for  the 
truth  of  his  allegation,  to  Jina  himfelf,  who  fell  proftrate  before  him ;  and  they 
travelled  together  over  the  world,  endeavouring  to  fpread  their  herefies.  At 
length  appeared  Brahma'  in  the  figure  of  Buddha,  whofe  confort  was  named 
Vijnya  :  he  confirmed  the  principles  inculcated  by  his  predeceflbrs,  and,  find- 
ing the  people  feduccd,  he  began,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Brahmen,  to  corrupt  the 
mind  of  the  king.  Divo'da'sa  liftened  to  him  with  complacency,  loft  his  domi- 
nion, and  gave  way  to  Maha'-De'va,  who  returned  to  his  former  place  of  refi- 
dence ;  but  the  depofed  king,  refle£ting  too  late  on  his  weaknefs,  retired  to  the 
banks  of  the  Gomati,  where  he  built  a  fortrefs,  and  began  to  build  a  city  on  the  fame 
plan  with  Cds), :  the  ruins  of  both  are  ftill  to  be  feen  near  Chatiicoc,  about  fourtee?: 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Gumti  with  the  Ganges,  and  about  twenty  to  the 
north  of  Benares.  It  is  added,  that  Maha'de'va,  having  vainly  contended  with 
the  numerous  and  obftinate  followers  of  the  new  dodlrine,  refolved  to  exterminate 
them  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  took  the  fhape  of  Sancara,  furnamed  A  chary  a,  who 
explained  the  Vedas  to  the  people,  deftroyed  the  temples  of  the  Jainas,  caufed  their 
books  to  be  burned,  and  mafliicred  all  who  oppofed  him.  This  tale,  which  has 
been  extracted  from  a  book,  entitled  Sancara-prddnr-bhdva,  was  m.anifeftly  invented 
for  the  purpofe  of  aggrandizing  Sancara'cha'rya,  whofe  expofition  of  the  Upa- 
nijhads  and  comment  on  the  Veddnta,  with  other  excellent  works,  in  profe  and 
verfe,  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  are  ftill  extant  and  feduloufly  ftudied  by 
the  Veddnti  fchool :  his  difclples  confidered  him  as  an  incarnation  of  Maha  de'va  j 
but  he  tarnifhed  his  brilliant  charader,  by  fomenting  the  religious  war,  in  which 
moft  of  the  perfecuted  Jainas  were  flain  or  expelled  from  thefe  parts  of  India ;  very  few 
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of  them  now  remaining  in  the  Gangetick  provinces,  or  in  the  weftern  peninfula,  and 
thofe  few  living  in  penury  and  ignorance,  apparently  very  wretched,  and  extremely 
referved  on  all  fubjefts  of  religion.  Thefe  heterodox  Indians  are  divided  into  three 
fedls:  the  followers  of  Jin  A  we  find  chiefly  difperfed  on  the  borders  oi  India  •,  thofe 
of  Buddha,  in  Tibet,  and  other  vaft  regions  to  the  north  and  eaft  of  it;  while 
thofe  of  Arhan  (who  are  faid  to  have  been  anciently  the  moft  powerful  of  the 
three),  now  refide  principally  in  Siarn,  and  in  other  kingdoms  of  the  eaftern  penin- 
fula. Arhan  is  reported  to  have  left  impreffions  of  his  feet  on  rocks  in  very  re- 
mote countries,  as  monuments  of  his  very  extenfive  travels  :  the  moft  remarkable 
of  them  is  in  the  ifland  of  Sinhal,  or  Silan,  and  the  Siamefe  revere  it  under  the  name 
of  Praput,  from  the  Sanfcrit  word  Prapada ;  but  the  BrdhmeJis  infift  that  it  was 
made  by  the  foot  of  Ra'vana.  Another  imprefflon  of  a  foot,  about  two  cubits 
long,  was  to  be  feen,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  lyras, 
now  called  the  Dneijier ;  the  people  of  that  country  were  certainly  Bauddhas,  and 
their  high  prieft,  who  refided  on  mount  Gocajon,  at  prefent  named  Casjon,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  regenerate,  exadly  like  the  Lama  of  Tibet. 

As  to  jiNA,  he  is  faid,  by  his  followers,  to  have  aflumed  twenty-four  rupas,  or 
forms,  at  the  lame  time,  for  the  purpofe  of  diffeminating  his  docftrine,  but  to  have 
exifted  really  and  wholly  in  all  and  each  of  thofe  forms  at  once,  though  in  places 
very  remote ;  but  thofe  riipas  were  of  different  orders,  according  to  certain  myfte- 
rious  divifions  of  twenty-four,  and  the  forms  are  confidered  as  more  or  lefs  perfedl, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  perfeftion  of  the  component  numbers  and  the  feve- 
ral  compounds,  the  leading  number  being  three,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Trimurti: 
again  the  twenty-four  rupas,  multiplied  by  thofe  numbers,  which  before  were  ufed 
as  divifors,  produce  oxhtx  forms ;  and  thus  they  exhibit  the  appearances  of  Jin  a  in 
all  pofllible  varieties  and  permutations,  comprifing  in  them  the  different  proda£lions 
of  nature. 

Moft  of  the  Brdhmens  infift,  that  the  Buddha,  who  perverted  Divo'da'sa,  was 
not  the  ninth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  whofe  name,  fome  fay,  ihould  be  written 
Bauddha,  or  Bo'ddha;  but  not  to  mention  the  yimarcdfi,  the  Mugdhabodh,  and 
the  Gitdgovinda,  in  all  of  which  the  ninth  avatar  is  called  Buddha,  it  is  exprefsly 
declared  in  the  Bhdgavat,  that  Vishnu  Ihould  appear  ninthly  in  the  form  of 
"  Buddha,  fon  of  Jina,  for  the  purpofe  of  confounding  the  Daityas,  at  a  place 
"  named  Cleat  a,  when  the  Cdli  age  fhould  be  completely  begun."  On  this  paffage 
it  is  only  remarked  by  Sri'dhara  Swdmi,  the  celebrated  commentator,  that  Jina 
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and  AjiNA  were  two  names  of  the  fame  perfon,  and  that  Cicata  was  in  the  dillrid 
of  Gaya ;  but  the  Pandits,  who  aflifted  in  the  Perjian  tranflation  of  the  Bhdgavat, 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  ninth  avatar  a.     The  Daityas  had  afked  Jndra, 
by  what  means  they  could  attain  the  dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  he  had  aufwered, 
that  they  could  only  attain  it  by  facrifice,  purification,  and  piety :  they  made  pre- 
parations accordingly  for  a  folemn  facrifice  and  a  general  ablution  ;  but  Vishnu, 
on  the  interceflion  of  the  De'vas,  defcended  in  the  fhape  of  a  Sannyas},  named  Bud- 
dha, with  his  hair  braided  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  wrapt  in  a  fqualid 
mantle,  and  with  a  broom  in  his  hand.     Buddha  prefented  himfelf  to  the  Daityas, 
and  was  kindly  received  by  them ;  but,  when  they  expreffed  their  furpri/e  at  his 
foul  vefture,  and  the  fingular  implement  which  he  carried,  he  told  them,  that  //  was 
cruel,  and  confeqiiently  impious,  to  deprive  any  creature  of  life ;  that,  whatever  might 
be  faid  in  the  Vedas,  every  facrifice  of  an  animal  was  an  abomination,  and  that  pu- 
rification itfelf  was  wicked,  becaufe  fome  fmall  infedl  might  be  killed  in  bathing  or 
wafhing  cloth ;  that  he  never  bathed,  and  conftantly  fwept  the  ground  before  him, 
leaft  he  fliould  tread  on  fome  innocent  reptile :  he  then  expatiated  on  the  inhuma- 
nity of  giving  pain  to  the  playful  and  harmlefs  kid,  and  reafoned  with  fuch  elo- 
quence, that  the  Daityas  wept,  and  abandoned  all  thought  of  ablution  and  facrifice. 
As  this  Maya,  or  illufive  appearance,  of  Vishnu,  fruftrated  the  ambitious  projedl 
of  the  Daityas,  one  of  Buddha's  titles  is  the  fon  of  Ma'ya':  he  is  alfo  named 
Sa'cyasinha,  or  the  Lion  of  the  race  of  Sdcya,  from  whom  he  defcended,  an  ap- 
pellation which  feems  to  intimate,  that  he  was  a  conqueror,  or  a  warrior,  as  well  as 
a  philofopher.     Whether  Buddha  was  a  fage  or  a  hero,  the  leader  of  a  colony,  or 
a  whole  colony  perfonified,  whether  he  was  black  or  fair,  whether  his  hair  was 
curled  or  ftraight,   if  indeed  he  had  any  hair  (which  a  commentator  on  the  Bbd- 
gavat  denies),  whether  he  appeared  in  ten,  or  two  hundred,  or  a  thouiand  years, 
after  Crishna,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  was  not  of  the  true  Indian  race  :  in  all  his 
images,  and  in  the  ftatues  of  Bauddhas,  male  and  female,  which  are  to  be  feen  in 
many  parts  of  thele  provinces  and  in  both  penlnfulas,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
fomething  Egyptian  or  Ethiopian ;  and  both  in  features  and  drefs,  they  differ  widely 
from  the  ancient  Hindu  figures  of  heroes  and  demigods.     Sa'cya  has  a  refemblance 
in  found  to  SiSAC,  and  v/e  find  Cha'nac  abbreviated  from  Cha'nacya;  fo  that 
SisAC  and  Sesonchosis  may  be  corrupted  from  Sa'cyasinha,  with  a  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  fome  letters,  which  we  know  to  be  frequent  in  proper  names,  as  in  the 
word  Bandres.     Many  of  his  ftatues  in  India  are  coloiTal,  nearly  naked,  and  ufuah  ^ 
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■reprefented  fitting  in  a  contemplative  attitude ;  nor  am  I  difinclined  to  believe,  that 
the  famed  ftatue  of  Memnon,  in  Egypt,  was-  ereded  in  honour  of  Mahiman, 
which  has  Mahimna^  in  one  of  its  oblique  cafes,  and  the  Greeks  could  hardly  have 
pronounced  that  w^ord  otherw'ife  than  Maimna,  or  Memna  :  they  certainly  ufed 
Mai  inftead  of  Maha,  for  Hesychius  exprefsly  fays,  Mai,  /A£y«.  'iM:  and  Mai 
•fignifies  great  even  in  modern  Coptick.  We  are  told,  that  Mahiman,  by  his  wife 
Maha'ma'nya^  had  a  fon  named  Shamana  Cardama,  who  feems  to  be  the 
Sammano  Codom  of  the  Bauddhas,  unlefs  thofe  laft, words  be  corrupted  from  Sa- 
MANX  a  Go'tam,  which  ai'e  found  in  the  Amarcojlo  among  Buddha's  names. 
Cardam,  which  properly  means  clay  or  7iiud,  was  the  firfl  created  man,  according 
to  fome  Indian  legends,  but  the  Pur  anas  mention  about  feven  or  eight,  who  claimed 
the  priority  of  creation;  and  fome  Hindus,  defirous  of  reconciling  the  coutradidion, 
but  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  fame  fad  is  diiferently  related,  and  the  fame  perfon 
differently  named,  infift  that  each  was  the  firfl  man  in  his  refpedive  country.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Cardama  lived  in  Faruna-c'handa,  fo  called  from  his  fon  Varuna, 
the  god  of  ocean,  where  we  fee  the  ground-work  of  the  fable  concerning  Pal^mon, 
or  Melicertus,  grandfon  of  Cadmus  :  now  that  chanda,  or  divifion  of  Jambu- 
dunp  comprifed  the  modern  Perfia,  Syria,  and  A/ia  the  Lefs ;  in  which  countries 
we  find  many  traces  of  Mahiman  and  his  followers,  in  the  ftupendous  edifices, 
remarkable  for  their  magnificence  and  folidity,  which  the  Greeks  afcribed  to  the  Cy- 
clopes. The  walls  of  Sufa,  about  fixteen  miles  in  circumference,  were  built  by  the 
father  of  Memnon  ;  the  citadel  was  called  Memnonium,  and  the  town  Metnnonia ; 
the  palace  is  reprefented  by  jElian  as  amazingly  fumptuous,  and  Strabo  compares 
its  ancient  walls,  citadels,  temples,  and  palace  to  thofe  of  Baby  ion-,  a  noble  high  road 
through  the  country  was  attributed  to  Memnon;  one  tomb  near  Troy  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  his,  and  another  in  Syria;  the  Ethiopians,  according  to  DiODORUS  of 
Sicily,  claimed  Memnon  as  their  countryman,  and  a  nation  in  Ethiopia  were  flyled 
Memnones ;  on  the  bord-ers  of  that  country  and  of  Egypt,  flood  many  old  palaces, 
called  Meinnonian  ;  part  of  i  hebes  had  the  name  oi  Memnonium;  and  an  aflonifhing 
"building  at  Abydus  was  denominated  Memnon's  palace;  Strabo  fays,  that  many 
fuppofed  Ismandes  to  have  bc^n  the  fame  with  Memnon,  and  confequently  they 
mufl  have  thought  the  Labyrinth  a  Memnonian  flrudure  *. 

Divo'da'sa,  pronounced  in  the  popular  dialeds  Dioda's,  reigned  over  fome 

*  Herod.  V.  54.     iEl.  XIII.  18.     DIod.  III.  69.     Etrab.  XV.  p.  728,  XVII.  p.  Sjj. 
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weftern  dlftridts  of  Cw/^a-dwip  within^  which  extended  from  the  fhores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  banks  of  the  Indus ;  and  he  became,  wc  find,  the  firft  mortal  king 
of  Far  Line  s :  he  feems  to  have  been  the  Hercules  Diodas  mentioned  by  EusE- 
Bius,  who  flourifhed  in  Phenice,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  about  J 5 24  years  before  our 
era ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we  cannot  place  any  reliance  on  fuch  chronolo- 
gical calculations ;  which  always  err  on  the  fide  of  antiquity.  The  three  feds  of 
JiNA,  Mahiman,  and  Buddha,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  between  them, 
are  all  named  Bauddhas  ;  and,  as  the  chief  law,  in  which,  as  the  Brahmens  alTert, 
they  make  virtue  and  religion  confift,  is  to  prejervt'  tht  lives  of  all  animated  beings, 
we  cannot  but  fuppofe,  that  the  founder  of  their  fedl  was  Buddha,  the  ninth  ava- 
tar, who  in  the  /Ignipuran,  has  the  tpifh^t  of  Sacrtpa,  or  Benevolent,  and,  in  the 
Gitdgovinda,  that  of  Sadaya-hruaya,  or  Tender-hearted  :  it  is  added,  by  Jayade'va, 
that  "  he  cenfured  the  whole  VeJa,  becaufe  it  prefcribed  the  immolation  of  cattle." 
This  alone,  we  fee,  has  not  deftroyed  their  veneration  for  him ;  but  they  contend 
that  atheiilical  dogmas  have  been  propagated  by  modern  Bauddhas,  who  were  either 
his  difciples,  or  thofe  of  a  younger  Buddha,  or  fo  named  from  biiddhi,  becaufe 
they  admit  no  fupreme  divinity,  but  intelletl ;  they  add,  that  even  the  old  Jainas, 
or  Jayanas,  acknowledged  no  gods  but  Jya\  or  Earth,  and  Vishnu,  or  Water;  as 
Deriades  (perhaps  Duryo'dhan)  is  introduced  by  Nonnus  boafting,  that  Water 
and  Earth  were  his  only  deities ;  and  reviling  his  adverfaries,  for  entertaining  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  *  ;  fo  that  the  Indian  war,  defcribed  in  the  Dionyfiacks,  arofe  probably 
from  a  religious  quarrel.  Either  the  old  Bauddhas  were  the  fame  with  the  Cutila- 
cefas,  or  nearly  allied  to  them ;  and  we  may  fufpedl  fome  affinity  between  them  and 
the  Palis,  becaufe  the  facred  language  of  Siam,  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Bauddhas 
are  compofed,  is  properly  named  Pali;  but  a  complete  account  of  Buddha  will 
then  only  be  given,  when  fome  ftudious  man  fhall  colleft  all  that  relates  to  him  in 
the  Sanfcrit  books,  particularly  in  the  Vdyu-purdn,  and  fhall  compare  his  authori- 
rities  with  the  teflimonies,  drawn  from  other  fources  by  Kjempfer,  Giorgi,  Ta- 
chard,  De  La  Loubere,  and  by  fuch  as  have  accefs  to  the  literature  of  China, 
Siam,  and  Japan, 
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Section  the  Third. 

We  come  now  to  the  demigods,  heroes,  and  fages,  who  at  difFerent  times  vifited 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  fome  as  viadi(3:ive  conquerors,  and  fome  as  inftrudors  in  reli- 
gion and  moraUty. 

I.  Pe't'hi'na's,  or  Pi't'he'na's,  was  a  RiJJji,  or  holy  man,  who  had  long  re- 
dded near  Mount  Himalaya,  but  at  length  retired  to  the  places  of  pilgrimage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cdl},  defigning  to  end  his  days  there  in  the  difcharge  of  his  religious 
duties :  his  virtues  were  fo  tranfcendent,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  that  river,  infifted  on  his  becoming  their  fovereign,  and  his  defcendants 
reigned  over  them  to  the  thirteenth  generation  ;  but  his  immediate  fuccelTor  was  only 
his  adopted  fon.  The  following  feries  of  ffteen  kings  may  conftitute,  perhaps,  th-e 
■dynafly  ;  which,  in  the  hiflory  of  Egypt,  is  called  the  Cynick  Circle  : 


Pje't'hi'na's- 


Pai  t'hinafij 
Iflotendsa 
Tajljtends, 
J  Cajldtends, 
yuJJjtatds, 
Pufljtends, 
Sujhtends, 


Critritne'ndst 
3  0  Car  many  enaSf 

Pit'hini, 

Pdt'hini. 

Pdttyams'uca^ 

Pe't'hi-s'uca, 
15  Med'hi-s'uca. 


Each  of  thofe  princes  is  believed  to  have  built  a  place  of  worfhip,  near  which  he 
vfually  refided  ;  but  of  the  fifteen  temples,  or  confecrated  ediiices,  we  can  only  afcer- 
tain  the  fituation  oifeven  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  founder  of  the  family  was  a  pious  and  excellent  prince,  obferving  in  all  re- 
fpe£ls  .the  ordinances  of  the  Veda :  his  name  is  to  this  day  highly  venerated  by  the 
Brdhmens ;  many  facerdotal  families  in  Lidia  boaft  of  their  defcent  from  him  ;  and 
the  laws  of  Pait'hi'nasi  are  ftill  extant,  in  an  ancient  ftyle  and  in  modulated 
profe  ;  among  the  many  tradls  which  collectively  form  the  Dherma-Sajira.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  that  he  was  often  called  Pi't'he'rishi,  or  Pi't'herishi  ;  and  his 
place  of  refidence,  Pit' he-rlfii-Ji' ban  ^  but  the  Ihort  vowel  ri  lias  the  found  of  ri^  in 
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tlie  wcilern  pronunciation,  like  the  firft  fyllable  of  Richard  in  feme  EngHJh  coun- 
ties :  thus,  in  Ibme  parts  of  India,  amn/a,  or  ambrojia,  is  pronounced  amru',  whence 
I  conjecture,  that  the  feat  of  Flihc-riijh  was  the  Pathro;  of  Scripture,  called  Pha- 
tures  by  the  Seventy,  and  Phalori  by  Eusebius,  which  gave  its  appellation  to  the 
Phaturitic  nome  of  Plinv.  Some  imagine  Pbatiirh  to  have  been  Thehes^  or  T)ioJ- 
polis;  but  Pliny  mentions  them  both  as  dillind  pl;ices,  though,  from  his  context, 
it  appears  that  they  could  not  be  far  afunder  ;  and  I  fuppofe  Pbaturu  to  be  no  other 
than  tlie  Tathyris  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  at  no  great  dillance  from  the 
MemnonluiUy  or  weltern  fuburb  of  Thebes;  and,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  nome 
of  Pbaturis  had  been  annexed  to  that  of  Diofpolis,  fo  that  its  capital  city  became  of 
little  importance  :  we  took  notice,  in  the  firft  iedlion,  that  the  Ethiopians,  who,  from 
a  defeil  in  their  articulation,  fay  Taulos  inftead  of  Paulos,  would  have  pronounced 
Tithoes  for  Pitljoes,  and  Taihiiris  for  Pathuris. 

Though  we  before  gave  feme  account  of  the  fabulous  Ra'hu  and  the  Grahas, 
yet  it  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to  relate  their  ftory  in  this  place  at  greater  length. 
Ra'hu  was  the  fon  of  Cas'y'APA  and  Diti,  according  to  fome  authorities;  but 
others  reprefent  Sinhica'  (perhaps  the  Sphinx)  as  his  natural  mother:  he  had  four 
arms  ;  his  lower  parts  ended  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  dragon  ;  and  his  afpe<£t  was  grim 
and  gloomy,  like  the  darknefs  of  the  chaos,  whence  he  had  alfo  the  name  of  Tam  as. 
He  was  the  advifer  of  all  mifchief  among  the  Daityas,  who  had.  a  regard  for  hum ; 
but  among  the  Devatds  it  was  his  chief  delight  to  fow  diffention  ;  and,  when  the 
gods  had  produced  the  amrit  by  churning  the  ocean,  he  difguifed  himfelf  like  one 
of  them,  and  received  a  portion  of  it ;  but  the  Sim  and  JVIoon  having  difcovered  his 
fraud,  Vishnu  fevered  his  head  and  two  of  his  arms  from  the  reft  of  his  monftroiis 
body.     That  part  of  the  nedlareous  fluid  which  he  had  time  to  fwallow,  fecured  his 
immortality  :  his  trunk  and  dragon-like  tail  fell  on  the  mountain  of  Malaya,  where 
Mini,  a  Brahmen,  carefully  preferved  them  by  the  name  of  Ce'tu;  and,  as  if  a 
complete  body  had  been  formed  from  them,  like  a  difmem.bered  polype,  he  is  even 
faid  to  have  adopted  Ce'tu  as  his  own  child.     The  head  with  two  arms  fell  on  the 
fands  oi  Barbara,  where  Pi't'he'na's  was  then  walking  with  Skmhica',  by  fome 
called  his  wife  :  they  carried  the  Daitya  to  their  palace,  and  adopted  him  as  their 
fon;  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  FAiT"HE'NASi.     This  extravagant  fable  is, 
no  doubt,  aftronomical ;  Ra'hu  and  Ce'tu  being  dearly  the  nodes,  or  what  aftrolo- 
gers  call  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon:   it  is  added^that  they  appeafed  \'ishnu, 
and  obtained  re-admiiTion  to  the  firmament,  but  were  no  longer  vifible  from  the 
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earth,   their   enlightened  fides  being  turned  from   it;    that    Ra'hu    ftrives    duriag 
eclipfes,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Sun  and  Moon,  who  detected  him  ;  and  that 
Ce'tu  often  appears  as  a  comet,  a  whirlwind,  a  fiery  meteor,  a  water-fpout,  or  a 
colmnn  of  fand.     From  Paithi'na's  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  made  Pythonos  in 
their  oblique  cafe  ;  bin  they  feem  to  have  confounded  the  ftories  of  Python  and 
TvPHON,  uniting  two  diftinft  perfons  in  one  *.     Pait'he'nasi,  who  reigned  on 
the  banks  of  the  Call  after  Pit'he'nas  his  protedor,  I  fuppofe  to  be  Typhon, 
Ti'PHAON,  or  Typhceus:  he  was  an  ufurper  and  a  tyrant,  oppreffing  the  Devatds, 
encouraging  the  Dmtyas,  and  fuffering  the  Vedas  to  be  neglected.     Herodotus 
reprefents  him,  like  Ra'hu,  as  conftantly  endeavouring  to  deftroy  Apollo  and 
Diana  -^  ;  and  the  Mythologifts  add,  that  he  was  thunderfti-uck  by  Jupiter,  and 
fell  into  the  quickfands  of  the  lake  Sirbonis,  called  alfo  Sirbon  and  Sar bonis :  now 
Sivarbhanu,  one  of  his  names,  fignifies  Light  of  Heave?!,  and,  in  that  charader, 
he  anfwers  to  Lucifer.     The  fall  of  that  rebellious  angel  is  defcribed  by  Isaiah, 
who  introduces  him  fiying,  that  "  he  would  -exalt  his  throne  above  the  ftars  of' 
"  God,  and  would  fit  on  the  mount  of  the  congregation  in  the  fides  of  the  North:" 
the  heavenly  Mcru  of  the  Piirdnas,  where  the  principal  Devas  are  fuppofed  to  be 
feated,  is  not  only  in  the  north,  but  has  alfo  the  name  of  Sabhd,  or  the  congrega- 
tion.    Fifty-fix  comets  are  faid,  in  the  Chintmnani,  to  have  fprung  from  Ce'tu; 
and   Ra'hu  had  a  numerous  progeny  of  Grdhas,  or  crocodiles :    we  are  told    by 
^Elian,  that  Typhon  affumed  the  form  of  a  crocodile  \^  and  Ra'hu  was  often 
reprefented  in  the  Ihape  of  that  animal,  though  he  is  generally  defcribed  as  a  dra- 
gon.     The  conftellation  of  the  dragon  is  by  the  Japane/e  called  the  Crocodile ;  and 
the  fixth  year  of  the  Tartarian  cycle  has  the  fame  appellation  :  it  is  the  veiy  year, 
which  the  Tibetians  name  the  year  of  Lightning,  alluding  to  the  dragon,  who  was 
ilricken  by  it  ||.     A  real  tyrant  of  TLgypt  w^as,  probably,  fuppofed  to  be  Ra'hu,  or 
Typhon,  in  a  human  fhape  ;  for  we  find,  that  he  was  ai£lually  expelled  from  that 
country  together  with  his  Grahas :  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  particular 
account  of  their  expulfion.      The  Ji'/jdn  of  Ra'hu,  or  Paithi'nasi,  named  alfo 
Pait'hi,  feems  to  have  been  the  town  of  Pitbom  on  the  borders  of  Egypt :  the 
Seventy  wrote  it  P'eitho,  and  Herodotus  calls  it  Patumos ;  but,  ih^  fecond  cafe  in 
Sanfcrit  being  generally  affeded  in  the  weftern  dialeds,  we  find  it  written  Phitbom 

*   Flat.  Ifis  an<l  Ofirls.  ,  f     B.  2.  c.  156. 
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by  the  old  Lmin  interpreter,  Fitho/n  by  Hieronvmus,  and  Pethoin  in  the  Coptick 
tranflation.  The  Greek  name  of  that  city  was  HcroopoUs,  or  according  to  Strabo, 
Hero'dn ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Stkphanus  of  Byzantium  ^\  that,  "  when  Ty- 
"  PHON  was  fmitten  by  lightning,  and  blood  [<x.\^i.x)  flowed  from  his  wounds,  the 
"  place  where  he  fell  was  thence  called  Ha'/iius,  though  it  had  likcvvife  the  name 
"  of  Hero  .-'^  fo  the  itation  of  the  Ra'hu  was  on  the  fput  where  Pi't'he'na's  and 
SiNGHiCA' found  his  bloody  head  rolling  on  the  fands ;  and,  if  Singhica,  or  the 
Woman  like  a  Lionefs,  be  the  Sphinx,  the  monftious  head,  which  the  Arabs  call 
Abulhaul,  or  Father  of  Terror,  may  have  been  intended  for  that;'  of  Ra'hu,  and  not, 
as  it  is  commonly  believed,  for  his  mother.  Though  the  people  of  Egypt  abhorred 
TyPHON,  yet  fear  made  them  worlhip  him  ;  and  in  early  times  they  offered  him 
human  vitlims :  the  Greeks  fay,  that  he  had  a  red  complexion,  and  mention  his  ex- 
pulfion  from  Egypt,  but  add  a  ftrange  flory  of  his  arrival  m  Palejline,  and  of  his 
three  fons.  We  muft  not,  however,  confound  Ra'hu  with  Maha'de'va',  who,  in 
his  deftrudtive  charadier  was  called  alfo  Typhon  ;  though  it  be  difficult  fometimes 
to  diftinguilh  them :  feveral  places  in  Egypt  were  dedicated  to  a  divinity  named 
Typhon  ;  as  the  Typhaonian  places  between  Tentyra  and  Coptos ;  and  the  tower  of 
Melite,  where  daily  facrifices  were  made  to  a  dragon  fo  terrible,  that  no  mortal  durll 
look  on  him ;  the  legends  of  the  temple  relating,  that  a  man,  who  had  once  the 
temerity  to  enter  the  recefles  of  it,  was  fo  terrilied  by  the  fight  of  the  monfter,  that 
he  foon  expired  f .  Melite,  I  prefume,  was  la  that  part  of  the  Delta,  which  had  beea 
peopled  by  a  colony  from  Miletus-^  and  was,  probablv,  the  Milejian  wall  or  fort  near 
the  fea-fliore,  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

The  ufurper  was  fucceeded  by  Ishte'nas,  the  real  fon  of  Pi't'he'na's,  who  had 
alfo  a  daughter  named  Pait'he'ni' ;  and  her  ftory  is  related  thus  in  \}s\z  Brah- 
manda-purdn.  From  her  earlieft  youth  fhe  was  dillingulflied  for  piety,  efpecially 
towards  Maha'deva,  on  whom  her  heart  was  ever  intent;  and,  at  the  great  fef- 
tival,  when  all  the  nation  reforted  to  CardamaJ? hali,  or  Thebes,  the  princefs  never 
failed  to  fing  and  dance  before  the  image  of  Caradame'swap.a  :  the  goddefs  Is- 
wari"  was  fo  pleafed  with  her  behaviour,  that  flie  made  Paitiie'ni'  her  Sac/A,  or 
female  companion ;  and  the  damfel  ufed  to  dance  thrice  a  day  in  the  mud  before  the 
gate  of  the  temple,  but  with  fuch  lightnefs  and  addrefs  as  never  to  foil  her  mantle. 
iShe  died  a  virgin,  having  devoted  her  life  to  the  fer vice  of  the  god  and"  his  condbrt. 

*  Under  the  word  'v.(u.  |  .Elian  en  Aninia'.f,  B,  1 1 .  c.  17. 
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The  female  patronyralck  Pait'he'ni  comes  from  Pit'h'  or  Pit'he'xa,  but  from 
Pit'he'na's  the  derivative  form  would  be  Paithe'nasi';  and  thence  Nonnus 
calls  her  Peithcanassa,  and  defcribes  her  as  a  handmaid  of  Semele,  the  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  in  which  charatler  fhe  received  Juno  *,  who  was  devifmg  the  ruin, 
of  Semele,  and  with  that  intent  had  affumed  the  form  of  a  loquacious  nurfe :  this 
paflage  in  the  Dionyfiacks  is  very  interefting,  as  it  proves,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
Semele  and  Cadmus  of  the  Greeks,  were  the  fame  with  the  Sya'mala^  and  Car- 
dam  a  of  the  Hindus. 

The  fourteenth  prince   of  this   dynafty  was   devoted  from   his   infancy  to   the 
worfhip  of  I'swARA,  on  whom  his  mind  v/as  perpetually  fixed,  fo  that  he  be- 
came infenfible  of  all  worldly  affediions,  and  indifferent  both  to   the  praife  and 
cenfure  of  men :  he  ufed,  therefore,  to  wander  over  the  country,  fometim.es  dwell- 
ing on  hills   and   in  woods,  fometimes   in  a  bower,  rarely  in   a  houfe,   and   ap- 
pearing, like  an  idiot  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  who,  in  ridicule  of  his  idle  talk 
and  behaviour,  called  him,  Pct''h\-siica,  Panjara-fuca,  or  Sdld-suca,  meaning  the 
parrot  in  a  cheji,  a  cage,  or  a  houfe,  v/hich  names  he  always  retained.     When  he 
grew  up,  and   fat  on   the  throne,  he   governed  his  people   equitably  and  wifely, 
reftraining  the  vicious  by  his  juft  feverity,  and  inftrudling  the  ignorant  in  mo- 
rals and  religion:  by  his  wife  Ma'risha'  he  had  a  fon  called  Me'd'hi-Suca,  to 
•whom  at  length  he  refigned  his  kingdom,  and,  by  the  favour  of  Isavara,  became 
jjvanmuSia,  or  releafed,  even  during  life,  from  all  encumbrances  of  matters  ;  but  the 
ftory  of  Ma'risha'  and  his  fon  has  been  related  in  a  preceding  fedion.    Med' hi,  or 
Merhi,  means  a  pillar,  or  a  pof  to  which  viciims  are  tied,  or  any  ftralght  pole  per- 
pendicularly fixed  in  the  ground  ;  and  Pattyam,  I  believe,  fignifies  a  crofs  ftick,  or 
a  wooden  bar  placed  horizontally ;  fo  that  Pattyam-suca  might  have  meant  the 
parrot  on  a  perch  ;  but  why  the  thirteetith  prince  had  that  appellation,  I  am  not  yet 
informed  :   SucA  is  aUb  a  proper  name  ;  the  fon  of  Vya'sa,  and  principal  fpeaker 
in  the  Bhdgavat,  being  called  Suca-de'va.     Now  many  obelifks  in  Egypt  were  faid 
to  have  been  raifed  by  a  king  named  Such  is  f;  and  the  famous  labyrinth,  to  have 
been  conftruded  by  King  PetesuccusJ:  by  Merhi  w&  may  certainly  underftand 
either  a  pillar  or  an  obelifk,  or  a  flender  and  lofty  tower  like  the  Mendrahs  of  the 
Mufehnans,  or  even  a  high  building  in  a  pyramidal  form.     The  Hindus  affert,  that 
each  of  the  three  Sue  as  had  a  particular  edifice  afcribed  to  him;  and  we  can  hardly 

•  Dionyfiac.  B.  8,  v.  193.  f  P''"'  L,  56.  c.  8.  t  PHn,  L.  36,  c.  13. 
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doubt,  that  the  Jl'luifi  of  Pe'tiii-suca  was  tlic  labyrinth:  if  tiie  three  names  of 
that  prince  have  any  alhifion  to  the  building,  we  may  apply  Sa/a,  or  manlion,  to 
the  whole  of  it ;  Pa?7jara,  or  cage,  to  the  lower  ftory,  and  Pci'hi,  or  chell,  to  the 
various  apartments  under  ground,  where  the  chefls,  or  coffins,  of  the  facrcd  croco- 
diles, called  Sukhus  or  Sukhis  in  old  Egyptian  *',  and  Soukh  to  this  day  ia  Ccptickt 
xvere  carefully  depofited.  Hesychius,  indeed,  fays,  that  Z?//// fignified  a  cheft,  or 
coffin,  in  Egyptian ;  but  that,  perhaps,  mull  be  uuderftood  of  the  vulgar  dialed : 
the  modern  Copts  call  a  cheft  bc-iit,  or,  with  their  article,  tabiit ;  a  word  v/hich  the 
Arabs  have  borrowed.  When  Pliny  informs  us,  that  Petesuccus  was  named 
alfo  TiTHOES,  we  muft  either  read  Pithoes  from  Pe't'hi,  or  impute  the  change 
of  the  initial  letter  to  the  defedive  articulation  oi  xh^  Ethiopians ,  who  frequently  in- 
vaded Egypt.  From  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  we  may  conjedure,  that 
the  coffins  of  the  facred  crocodiles,  as  they  were  called,  contained  in  fad  the  bodies 
of  thofe  princes,  whom  both  Egyptians  and  Hindus  named  Sucas,  though  fuc  means 
a  parrot  in  Sanfcrit,  and  a  crocodile  in  the  Coptick  dialed  :  the  Sanfcrit  words  for  a 
crocodile  are  Cnmhhiya  and  Nacra,  to  which  fome  expofitors  of  the  Amarcijl:)  and 
Avagraha  and  Graha ;  but,  if  the  royal  name  was  fymbolical,  and  implied  a  pecu- 
liar ability  X.0  feize  and  hold,  the  fymbol  might  be  taken  from  a  bird  of  prey,  as  well 
as  from  the  lizard  kind  ;  efpecially  as  a  fed  of  Egyptians  abhorred  the  crocodile,  and 
would  not  have  applied  it  as  an  emblem  of  any  legal  and  refpedable  power,  which 
thev  would  rather  have  expreffed  by  a  hawk,  or  fome  diftinguiflied  bird  of  that 
order :  others,  indeed,  worfhipped  crocodiles,  and  I  am  told,  that  the  very  legend 
before  us,  framed  according  to  their  notions,  may  be  found  in  fome  of  the  Pu- 
rdnas. 

We  find  then  three  kings  named  Sucas,  or  parrots,  living  in  a  hoiife  or  a  cage, 
or  refting  either  on  an  upright  pole,  or  on  one  with  a  cr-jfs-bar,  but  who  they  were^ 
it  is  not  my  prefent  objed,  nor  am  I  now  able,  to  inveiligate :  I  will  only  obferve, 
that  beiides  the  king  of  Egypt,  whom  Pliny  calls  Suchis,  or  Sochis,  the  father  of 
the  Curetes,  is  named  SocHUS  by  a  Greek  lexicographer,  and  Socus  by  the  author 
of  the  Dionyjiacks ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  Cabires  or  Cuveras,  who  (or  at  leaft 
fome  of  whom)  inhabited  in  former  ages  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  N7le. 

The  ruins  of  that  wonderful  building,  called  the  Labyrinth,  are  rtill  to  be  feen 
-near  the  lake  Mcvris,  at  a  place  which  the  Arabs  have  named  the  Kafr,  or  palace, 
of  Karun,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  richeft  of  mortals;  a.s  the  rains 

*   SiRABO,  B.  17.  p,  S'li.     DamasciuS;  Li.':  of  Isidorus. 
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X)f  Me'dhi-Su'ca-/?7'/;m  are  in  a  diftrid:,  named  the  BelaJ,  or  country,  of  the  fame 
perfonage  :  the  place  laft  mentioned  is,  moft  probably,  the  labyrinth  built,  according 
to  Damoteles  in  Pliny,  by  Motherudes,  a  name  derived,  I  imagine,  from 
Med  HI-RUSH  I.  The  town  of  Mcta-camfo,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  oppoiite  to 
PJelchis  above  Syene,  feems  to  have  had  fome  connexion  with  Medbi-fiica  ;  for  camfa 
and  fuca  were  fynorumous  in  the  old  Egyptian:  Herodotus  at  leaft  informs  us, 
that  cam/a  meant  a  crocodile  in  that  language ;  and  it  appears  related  to  timjdh  in 
y^rabick.  Patyam  (for  fo  the  long  compound  is  often  abbreviated),  feems  to  have 
been  the  labyrinth  near  Arfinoc,  or  Crocodilopolis,  now  Fayiiin,  which  word  I  fup- 
pcfe  corrupted  from  Patyam,  or  Phatyam,  as  the  Copts  would  have  pronounced  it ; 
and  my  Pandit  inclines  alfo  to  think,  that  the  building  might  have  been  thus  deno- 
minated from  krge  pieces  of  ftone  or  timber  projefting,  \\^^t  patyas,  before  the  win- 
dows, in  order  to  fupport  the  frames  of  a  balcony,  which,  as  a  new  invention,  mull 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  beholders.  As  to  the  lake  of  Maoris,  I  have  already  ex- 
hibited all  that  I  have  yet  found  concerning  it :  the  flupendous  pyramid,  faid  to 
have  been  fix  hundred  feet  high,  in  the  midft  of  that  lake,  was  raifed,  we  are  told, 
by  a  king  named  M^Ris,  Myris,  Marros,  Maindes,  Mendes,  and  Im  Andes*; 
•a  ftrong  inftance  of  one  name  varioufly  corrupted  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
original  of  all  thofe  variations  was  IVIerhi  or  Medhi.  Even  to  this  day  in  India, 
the  pillars  or  obelifks,  often  raifed  in  the  middle  of  tanks,  or  pools,  are  called  Mer- 
his;  but  let  us  proceed  to  another  legend  faithfully  extrafted  from  the  Mahd  calpa, 
in  which  we  fee,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  affinity  of  Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian  My- 
thology. 

II.  On  the  mountains  of  "Jvoaldmuc'ha,  in  the  interior  CuJJ^a-d-wip,  reigned  a  vir- 
tuous and  religious  prince,  named  C'harvana'yana's,  whole  fon,  Cape'yana's, 
preferred  arms  and  hunting,  in  which  he  was  continually  engaged,  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Veda,  and  was  fo  frequently  concerned  in  contefts  and  aftrays  with  his  neigh- 
bours, that  his  father,  after  many  vain  admonitions,  baniflied  him  from  his  palace 
and  his  kingdom  :  the  dauntlefs  young  exile  retired  to  the  deferts,  and  at  length 
reached  Mocjhejd,  believed  to  be  Mecca,  where,  hungry  and  fatigued,  he  bathed  in 
the  MdcJJ^a-tirfha,  or  confecrated  well,  and  palfed  the  night  without  fleep.  Vis- 
vacse'na,  then  fovereign  of  that  country,  had  an  only  daughter  Padmamuc'hi', 
or  with  aj'ace  like  a  lotos,  who  went  to  perform  religious  rites  to  Maha'de'va,  god 

*  Strabo^  B.  17.  p.  811.     Dlud,  Sic.  B.  I.  p.  55. 
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of  the  temple  and  tlie  well ;  and  there  fcehig  the  prince,  flic  bronglit  iiim  rcfrclh- 
ment,  and  heard  his  adventures ;  their  interview  ended  in  mutual  love,  and  the  old 
king,  who  denied  her  nothing,  confented  to  their  marriage,-  which  was  i'olemnized 
with  the  ceremony  of  Pcinigraha,  or  taking  bands ;  and  the  young  pair  lived  many 
years  happily  in  the  palace  of  their  father.     It  happened  Ibme  time  after,  that  the 
city  was  belieged  by  two  kings  of  the  Danavas  with  a  numerous  army;  but  Cape- 
yana's  entirely  defeated  them :  the  venerable  monarch  met  his  brave  fon-in-law 
returning  with  conquell:,  and,  having  refigned  the  throne  to  him,  went  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ca/},  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  entered  with  her  into  the  t/ji'rd  order, 
called  VanaprejYha,  or  that  of  hermits,  in  which  they  palfed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  and,  after  death,  obtained  lay  a,  or  union  with  the  Supreme  Spirit;  whence  their 
ftation  was  named  Layaji' hdn,  or  Layavati,  and  was  vifited,  for  ages  after,  by  fuch 
as  hoped  for  beatitude.    Cape'yanas,  or  Capenas  (for  he  is  difterentlv  named  in 
the  fame  book),  adhered  fo  ftricflly  to  juftice,  and  governed  fo  rnildly,  that  he  was 
refpedled  by  his  neighbours  and  beloved  by  his  fubjeds  :  yet  he  became  a  great 
conqueror,  always  protedling  the  weak,  and  punifliing  their  oppreiTors.     All  the 
princes  to  the  eaft  oi  Mocjloefa  paid  him  tribute;  but  Calase'na,  king  of  the  ex- 
terior Ciijlja-du'ip,  having  infolently  refufed  to  become  his  tributary,  he  invaded 
Abyjjinia,  and,  after  a  very  long  battle,  at  a  place  named  Ranotfava,  or  the  fejiival 
of  combat,  wholly  defeated  Ca'lase'na,  whom  he  replaced  on  his  throne,  exaclinp- 
only  a  regular  acknowledgment  of  his  dominion  paramount :   then,  following  the 
courfe  of  the  Ccil\  river,  he  came  to  Barbara,  or  the  burning  fands  of  Nubi.i,  the 
king  of  which  country  was  Gulma,  one  of  the  Tam6va77jas,  or  the  fon  of  Ma'n- 
DYA,  who  was  the  fon  of  Tamas,  or  Saxi,  by  his  wife  Jaratha  ;  but  from 
Gulma  he  met  with  no  refiftance,  for  the  wife  king  laid  his  diadem  at  the  feet  of 
Cape'nas,  who  reilored  it,  and  defired  his  companv,  as  a  friend,  in  his  expedition 
■  to  Mifra-fhdn.      The  fovereign  of  Mifra  vras  at  that  time  Ranasu'ra,  who,  dif- 
daining  fubmifhon,  lent  his  fon  Ranadurmada  with  a  great  force  againft  Cape- 
nas, and  ioon  followed  him  at  the  head  of  a  more  powerful  army  :   an  obftinate 
battle  was  fought,  at  a  place  called  afterwards  Ghora-Ji' ban,  from  the  horror  of  the 
carnage;  but  Ranasura  -was  killed,  and  his  troops  entirelv  routed.     The  con- 
queror placed  the  prince  on  the  throne  of  Mijra,  the  capital  of  which  was  then 
called  Vifua-cirti-pura,  or  the  City  of  Univerfal  Fame :   and,  having  carried  im- 
menfe  treafures  to  MocJJ.^efa,  he  dedicated  them  to  the  God  of  the  temple,  refolv- 
mg  to  end  his  days  in  peaceful  devotion:  by  PADMAMuc'Hf  he  had  a  daughter 

named 
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named  Antarmada',  and  a  fon  Bha'le'yana's,  to  whom,  after  the  example  of 
ancient  monarchy,  he  rcfigned  his  kingdom  when  he  grew  old,  and  prepared  hlmfeif 
for  a  better  hfe. 

Before  his  death  he  was  very  defirous  of  performing  the  gvtdlfacrifce  of  a  horfe, 
called  Jipwamuiha,  but  confiderable  difficulties  ufually  attended  that  ceremony  j  for 
the  confecrated  horfe  was  to  be  fet  at  liberty  for  a  certain  time,  and  followed  at  a  dif- 
tance  by  the  owner,  or  his  champion,  who  was  ufually  one  of  his  near  kinfmen;  and, 
if  any  perfon  fhould  attempt  to  ftop  it  in  its  rambles,  a  battle  muft  inevitably  enfue; 
befides,  as  the  performer  of  a  hundred  yJ/watnedbas  became  equal  to  the  God  of  the 
firmament,  Indri  A  was  perpetually  on  the  watch,  and  generally  carried  off"  the  flicred 
animal  by  force  or  by  fraud;  though  he  could  not  prevent  Beli  from  completing  his 
hundredth  facriiice  ;  and  that  monarch  put  the  fupremacy  of  the  Devas  to  proof,  at 
the  time,  when  the  Padmd-uuindira  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuinudvatl  j  noi; 
did  he  prevail  a^inft  Raghu,  whofe  combat  with  Indra  himfelf  is  defmbed  by 
Ca'lida's  in  a  ftyle  perfeftly  Homerick.     The  great  age  of  Cape'nas  obliged  him 
to  employ  his  fon  in  that  perilous  and  delicate  fervice ;  but  Indra  contrived  to 
purloin  the  horfe,  and  Bha'le'yana's  refolved  never  to  fee  his  father  or  kingdom, 
unlefs  he  could  recover  the  myftical  vi£tim  :  he  wandered,  therefore,  through  forefts 
and  over  deferts,  till  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  near  Avaca-pura,  or  Alacd- 
furi,  about  twelve  a'ds  N.N.W.  of  Badjr'i-ndf  b ;  and  there,  in  the  agonies  of  de- 
fpondence,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  wifhing  for  death;  but  Ganga',  the 
river  goddefs,  appeai-ed  to  him,  commanded  him  to  return  home,  and  affured  him, 
that  he  fliould  have  a  fon,  whom  flie  would  adopt  by  the  name  of  Ga'nge'yana's, 
who  fhould  overcome  Indra,  and  reftore  the  horfe  to  his  grandfather.     Her  pre- 
diction was  in  due  time  accompliflied ;  and  the  young  hero  defeated  the  army  ef 
Indra  in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  river  Cdti,  whence  he  acquired  the  title  of  Vi- 
rauja-jit,  or  vanquifher  of  Indra  :  the  field  of  battle  was  thence  named  Samara- 
JTbdn  ;  and  is  alfo  called  Virafaya,  becaufe  the  flower  of  heroes  had  been  there  lulled 
in  xhejleep  of  death.     Bha  le  yana's,  having  a  very  religious  turn  of  mind,  placed 
his  fon  on  the  throne,  and,  obferving  that  his  filler  Antakmada'  had  the  fame 
inclinations,  retired  with  her  to  the  foreft  of  Tapas,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  both  intend- 
ing to  clofe  their  days  in  devout  aufterities  and  in  meditation  on  the  Supreme  Spirit: 
Ma'ya'-de'vi\  or  the  goddefs  of  worldly  illufion,  who  refembles  the  Aphrodite 
Pandemos  of  the  Greeks,  and  totally  differs  from  Jnya'-de'vi,  or  the  goddefs  of  ce- 
leftial  wifdom,  attempted  to  difturb  them,  and  to  prevent  them  from  reaping  the 

fruit 
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fruit  of  their  piety  ;  but  flie  was  unable  to  prevail  over  the  fervent  devotion  of  the 
two  royal  anchorites.  Her  failure  of  fucccfs,  however,  gave  her  an  unexpedted 
advantage;  for  Antarmada' became  too  much  elated  with  internal  pride,  which 
her  name  impUes ;  and,  boafting  of  her  vidlory  over  May'a'de'vi',  flie  added,  that 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds  would  pay  her  homage,  that  fhe  fhould  be  Hke 
Arundhati',  the  celebrated  confort  of  Vasisht'ha,  and  that,  after  her  death,  fhe 
fliould  have  a  feat  in  the  ftarry  manfion :  this  vaunt  provoked  Mava'de'vi^  to  a 
phrenfy  of  rage ;  and  fhe  flew  to  Aurva,  requefting  him  to  fet  on  lire  the  forefts 
of  Tapas ;  but  Vishnu,  in  the  fhape  of  a  hollow  conical  mountain,  furrounded  the 
princefs,  and  faved  her  from  the  flames ;  whence  the  place,  where  ihe  flood,  was 
called  the  Jl'hdn  of  Ch'hdditd,  or  the  covered,  and  the  PeriracJlMa,  or  the  guarded 
on  all  fides.  The  enraged  goddefs  then  fent  a  furious  tempefl;  but  Vishnu,  afliim- 
ing  the  form  of  a  large  tree,  fecured  her  v.ith  its  trunk  and  branches  at  a  place 
thence  named  Racfiitd-JPhana:  Ma'va'de'vi',  however,  feized  her,  and  cafl  her 
into  a  certain  fea,  which  had  afterwards  the  name  oi  Amagna,  becaufe  Vishnu  en- 
dued its  w^aters  with  a  power  of  fupporting  her  on  their  furface  ;  and  they  have  ever 
llnce  retained  that  property,  fo  that  nothing  finks  in  them. 

The  fourth  and  lafl  machination  was  the  mofl  dangerous  and  malignant :  De'vi* 
carried  Antarmada'  to  the  fea-fhore,  and  chained  her  to  a  rock,  that  flie  might  be 
devoured  by  a  Grdha,  or  fea-monfter ;  but  Vishnu,  ever  vigilant  to  preferve  her, 
animated  a  young  hero,  named  Pa'rasi'ca,  who  flew  the  monfter,- and  releafed  the 
intended  victim,  at  a  place  named,  from  her  deliverance,  Uddhdra-fhdn.  He  con- 
du<fl:ed  her  to  his  own  country,  and  married  her  at  a  place  called  Pdnigraha,  be- 
caufe he  there  took  her  by  the  hand,  in  the  nuptial  ceremony  :  they  paifed  through 
life  happily,  and,  after  death,  were  both  feated  among  the  ftars,  together  with  Ca- 
pe'nas  and  Padmamuc'hi',  who  had  alio  the  patronymick  of  Ca'syapi'.  Among 
the  immediate  defcendants  of  Pa'rasica  and  Antarmala',  we  find  Va'rasica  and 
Rasica,  who  reigned  fucceflively,  Timica  and  Bha'luca,  who  travelled,  as  mer- 
chants, into  dirtant  countries,  and  Bha'luca  yani,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  laft 
of  the  race. 

The  pedigree  of  Cape'nas  has  been  carefully  preferved  ;   and  many  Brdhmens 
^re  proud  of  their  defcent  from  him  : 
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Cas'yapa  and  Adita. 

'SandildyandSf  Maiwjdyands, 

Cohaldyandsy  ydnavans  dyands, 

Pdyacdyands,  Vdnyavatfdyands, 

Daheydyands,  C^harvandyandsy  ic 

yludamoghdyands       5;  Cape'yana's, 

Mutrayands,  Bhdleyands, 

r-  •  Vacyas  an  dhdyands ,  Gdngeyands, 

C'iarvagdyands,  Satrtigdyands, 

Cdaujlidyands,  Vaildyands,  20 

Vdrtdyands,  1  o  ydnghrdyands, 

Vdtfandyands,  Cdnfayands^ 

A  twenty-third  prince,  named  Cansala'yana'S,  is  added  In  fome  genealogical 
tables. 

This  Is  manifeflly  the  fame  ftory  with  that  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopea,  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  The  firft  name  was  written  Capheus  or  Caphyeus,  by 
the  Arcadians  *,  and  is  clearly  taken  from  Cape'ya,  the  termination  nds  being 
frequently  rejected  :  fome  aflert,  that  he  left  no  male  Iffue  ;  and  Apollodorus  only 
fays,  that  he  had  a  daughter,  named  Sterope,  the  fame,  I  prefume,  with  Andro- 
meda. The  wife  of  Cape'ya  was  either  defcended  herfelf  from  Casyapa,  or  was 
named  Ca'syapt,  after  her  marriage  with  a  prince  of  that  lineage.  Pa'rasica  is 
declared  in  the  Purdnas  to  have  been  fc.  called,  becaufe  he  came  from  para,  or  beyond, 
that  is  from  beyond  the  river  Cdlz,  or  from  the  weft  of  it;  lince  it  appears  from  the 
context,  that  he  travelled  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  the  countries  on  this  fide  of  the  Nile^ 
with  refpei^t  to  India,  have  thence  been  denominated  Arva-ft'ban,  or,  as  the  Fer- 
fians  write  it,  Arahijldn;  while  thofe  nations  who  were  feated  on  the  other  Jide  of  it, 
were  called  Pdrasicdh,  and  hence  came  the  Phaniju,  or  Peifcr,  of  Lybia,  who  are 
fald  by  Pliny  to  have  been  of  Perjian  origin,  or  defcended  from  Perseus,  the  chief 
fcene  of  whofe  achievements  was  all  the  country  from  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Isiile 
to  the  ocean  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  word  Pdrasicdh  has  any  relation  to  the- 
Perjians,  who  in  Safer  it  are  called  Parajdh,  or  inhabitants  of  ParaJ'a,  and  fome- 

*  Pp-iilun.  Arcad. 
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times  Pdrafavab,  wlilch  may  be  derived  from  Parasu,  or  ParnJ'vdb,  from  their 
excellent  horfes.  I  mail:  not  omit,  that  Arva-jrhdn,  or  Arabia,  is  by  fome  derived 
from  Arvan,  which  lignifies  a  fine  horfc,  the  final  letter  being  omitted  in  compofi- 
tion :  Aryan  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  fage,  believed  to  be  a  fon  of 
■Brahma'. 

In  order  to  prove,  by  every  fpecies  of  evidence,  the  identity  of  the  Grecuin  and 
Indian  fables,  I  one  night  requefted  my  Pandit,  who  is  a  learned  aftronomer,  to 
fhew  me  among  the  ftars  the  conftellation  of  Antarmadd ;  and  he  iiiftantly  pointed 
to  Andromeda,  which  I  had  taken  care  not  to  fliow  him  firfl  as  an  afterifm,  with 
which  I  was  acquainted  :  he  afterwards  brought  me  a  very  rare,  and  wonderfully 
curious,  book  in  Sanfcrit,  with  a  diftincl  chapter  on  the  UpanacJJ:atras,  or  coiiftel- 
lations  out  of  the  Zodiack,  and  with  delineations  of  Cape'ya,  or  Ca'syapi'  feated, 
with  a  lotos-flower  in  her  hand,  of  Antarmada',  chained  with  the  filh  near  her, 
and  of  Pa'rasi'ca  holding  the  head  of  a  monjler,  which  he  had  Jlain  in  battle,  drop- 
ping blood,  with  fnakes  infiead  of  hair,  according  to  the  explanation  given  in  the 
book :  but  let  us  return  to  the  geography  of  the  Purdnas. 

We  mentioned,  in  the  firfl;  fedlion,  the  two  fwdldnmc  his,  near  one  of  which  the 
father  of  Cape'yana's  refided :    the  ywdlanmc'h),  now  Corciir,  which  was   alfo 
named  Andydfd-devi-Ji' han,  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  Tigris,  and  feems,  as 
we  intimated  before,  to  be  the  Tr??  'Avxtx^  'h^l'j  of  Strabo  *.      I  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
original  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans ;  original,  I  fay,  becaufe  there  were  feveral  places  of 
that  name,  both  in  Syria  and  Chaldea,  where  fuperflitious  honours  were  paid  to  fire, 
either  natural  or  artificial.      The  epithet  great  is  applied  in  fome  Purdnas  to  this 
fiiuildmucln,  and  in  others  to  that  near  Baku;  to  this,  perhaps,  bv  way  of  eminence 
in  fandtitv,  and  to  that,  becaufe  its  flames  were  more  extended  and  fiercer.      Laya- 
Jl'hdn,  or  Layavati,  where  Visvacse  na  clofed  his  days  near  the  Cdl),  we  have  alfo 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  fecftion  ;  and  it  was,  probably,  the  Lete  of  Joskphus -f-, 
or  fome  place  very  neai'  it;   Stephanus  of  Byzantium  calls  it  Letapolis,  or  Litopolis, 
and  fays,  that  it  was  a  fuburb  oi  Memphis  near  the  pyramids  '^.      Ghora-Ji' hdn  is  yet 
unknown  :  it  could  not  haye  been  ytry  flir  from  Vifwa-cirti-pura ;  but  uni'verfal  fame 
is  applicable  to  fo  many  cities  of  Egypt,  that  we  cannot  appropriate  it  to  any  one 
of  them.      Of  Tapas  and  Tapovana,  we  have  already  fpoken  :    and   C.lj  h.uhta,   or 
Pcriracfi.itd,  muft  have  been  m  thoic  forefts  of  Thebais :  the  tree  of  Racjlitd  was, 

-  B.  17.  p.  rss.  t  B.  2.  :  13. 17. 
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poflibly,  the  holy  Sycamore  mentioned  by  1;..  .'.',  fifty-four  miles  above  Syerie,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  *.     The  fea  of  Ania^aa  was,  moft  probably,  the  Ajphaltite 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  had,  and  fome  afferi:,  to  have  this  day,  fo  buoyant  a 
quality,  that  nothing  could  fmk  in  them:    Maundrel  takes  particular  notice  of 
this  wonderful  property.     That  lake  was  not  far  from  Uddhdra-Jl'bdti,  or  Joppe, 
where  Andromeda  was  chained  to  a  rock:   Pliny  fays,  that  the  place  of  her  con- 
finement and  deliverance  was  fliown  there  in  his  time  f ;  and  the  Sanfcrit  word 
Tapjuli,  which  the  Arabs  pronounce  Ycijdb,  and  the  Europeans  call  Joppa,  means 
deliverance'frbm  imminent  danger.     On  the  Egyptian  fhore,  oppofite  to  ^Joppa,  was  a 
place  called  the  Waich-toiver  of  Perseus  :  by  Graha,  a  crocodile  or  a  fliark,  wc 
may  underftand  alfo  one  of  Ra'hu's  defendants,  among  whom  the  females  were 
the  Graiai,  or  Gnv<x,  of  the  weftern  mythologifls.     Pdnigraha  was,  I  fuppofe,  the 
town  of  P^«o/o//j,  which  could  have  no  relation  to  the  God  Pan;  for  Herodotus, 
who  had  been  there,  informs  us,  that  it  was  called  both  Panopolis  and  Chemtnis,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  it  paid  divine  honours  to  Perseus,  and  boafted  that  he  was  born 
in  it;  but  had  Pan,  of  whom  that  hiftorian  frequently  fpeaks,  been  the  tutelary 
god  of  the  town,  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  that  fadt :  in  the  ads  of  the 
council  of  Ephefus,  we  find  that  Sabinus  was  Fanis  Epifcoptis,  as  if  one  named  of 
the  town  had  been  Pani  or  Pa7iis ;  and  it  might  have  been  anciently  named  Pani- 
^r^ba,  the  manfion  or  place  of  the  band,  that  is  of  wedlock,  which  the  Greeks  would 
of  courfe  tranflate  Panopolis;  as  we  find  Rdja-gr'iba  rendered  Rdja-maball  in  the 
fame  fenfe.     On  the  banks  of  the  Niger  was  another  town  of  that  name,  called  Pa- 
nagra  by  Ptolemy  ;  and,  to  the  north  of  it,  we  fee  Timica,  Pufikibar,  Rufoccurwn,. 
and  Ru/icade,  which  have  a  great  affinity  with  Timica  and  Rasica,  before  men- 
tioned as  defcended  from  Perseus  :  both  Rajicbdr  and  Rajic-gber  are  Indian  appel- 
lations of  places ;  the  firfl  meaning  the  enclojcd  ground,  or  orchard;  and  the  fecond 
(which  is  a  corruption  from  the  SanfcritJ,  the  boufe  of  Rafica.     Great  confufion  has 
arifen  in  the  geography  of  India,  from  the  refemblance  in  found  of  gber,  a  houfe 
gerb,  a  fortrefs,  and  the  fecond  fyllable  of  nagar,  a  town ;  thus  Crijlma-nagar  is 
pronounced  Ki/Jmagber,  and  Ram-nagar,  Ramna-gber,  both  very  erroneoufly ;  fo 
Bijnagar  was  probably  Vijlmii-nagar ,  or  Vijva-nagar :  we  muft  bewave  of  this,  and. 
the  like,  confufion,  when  we  examine  the  many  names  of  places  in  Lybia  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  which  are  either  pure  Sanfcrii,  or  in  fuch  of  the  dialeds  as  are 
fpoken  in  the  weft  of  India^ 

*  P  In.  L.  6;  c.  ip.  t  L.  5.  c.  I  J,  and  31.    Ste  alio  Jof-fhui,  Stiaho,  Mela. 
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Let  us  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that  the  great  extent  of  Cape'ya's 
empire  appears  from  the  Greek  mythologifts  and  other  ancient  writers;  for  the  moft 
coniiderable  part  of  Africa  was  called  Cepbenia  from  his  full  name  Cape  yanas;  the 
PerJJans  from  him  were  ftyled  Cephenes ;  and  a  diftriiil  in  the  fouth  of  Artnenia  was 
denominated  Cephene ;  a  paflage  alfo  in  Pliny  fhows,  that  his  dominion  included 
Etbiopia,  Syria,  and  the  intermediate  countries :  "  Ethiopia,  fays  he,  was  worn  out 
"  by  the  wars  of  the  Egyptians,  alternately  ruling  and  ferving ;  it  was  famed,  hoAv- 
"  ever,  and  powerful  even  to  the  'Trojan  wars  in  the  reign  of  AIemnon  ;  and  that, 
"  in  the  time  of  King  Cepheus,  it  had  command  over  Syria,  and  on  our  coaft,  is 
"  evident  from  the  fables  of  Andromeda." 

III.  The  following  legend  is  taken  from  the  Mahlicalpa,  and  is  there  faid  ex- 
prefsly  to  be  an  Egyptian  ftory.  An  ancient  king,  who  was  named  Ciiatura'- 
Y'ANA,  becaufe  he  was  a  perfedt  mafter  of  the  four  Vcdas,  to  which  name  Vatsa 
was  ufually  prefixed,  becaufe  he  was  defcended  from  Vatsa,  a  celebrated  fage, 
pafled  a  hundred  years  in  a  dark  cavern  of  CriJI.ma-giri,  or  the  Black  Mountain,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Call,  performing  the  moll  rigorous  ads  of  devotion:  at  length 
Vishnu,  furnamed  Guha'sava,  or  dwelling  in  caves,  appeared  to  him,  and  pro- 
mifed  him,  all  that  he  defired,  male  i/fue;  adding,  that  his  fon  Ihould  be  named  Ta- 
Mo'vATSA,  in  allufion  to  the  darknefs,  in  which  his  father  had  fo  long  pradifed 
reHgious  aufterities.  Tamo'vatsa  became  a  warlike  and  ambitious,  but  wife  and 
devout,  prince:  he  performed  auftere  a(Sls  of  humiliation  to  Vishnu,  with  a  defire 
of  enlarging  his  empire  :  and  the  God  granted  his  boon.  Having  heard,  that  Mifra- 
Ji'hcin  was  governed  by  Nirmarya'da  (a  name,  which  may  poflibly  be  the  origin 
of  Nimrod),  who  was  powerful  and  unjuft,  he  went  with  his  chofen  troops  into 
that  country,  and,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  began  to  adminifter  jurtice  among 
the  people,  and  to  give  them  a  fpecimen  of  a  good  king :  he  even  treated  with  dif- 
dain  an  expoftulatory  meffage  from  Nirmarya'da,  who  marched  agciinft  him 
with  a  formidable  army,  but  was  killed  in  a  battle,  which  lafted  twelve  days,  and  m 
which  Tamo'vatsa  fought  ILke  a  fecond  Parasu  Ra'ma.  The  conqueror  placed 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Mifra,  and  governed  the  kingdom  with  perfeift  eq^uity ;. 
his  fon  Ba'hyavatsa  devoted  himfelf  to  religion,  and  dwelt  in  a  forefl ;  having; 
refigned  his  dominion  to  his  fon  Rucmavatsa,  who  tenderly  loved  his  people,  and 
fo  highly  improved  his  coimtry,  that  from  his  juil  revenues  he  amafTed  an  incre- 
dible treafure.  His  wealth  was  fo  great,  that  he  raifed  three  inountains,  called  r..uc  • 
mddri,  Rajatddri,  and  Retnddri,  or  the  mcuatalu  dLgold,  oifl'-jcr,  and  ci gers:  the 

aulhor 
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author  fays  mountains :  but  it  appears  from  the  context  that  they  were  fabricks,  Uke 
mountains,  and  probably  in  a  pyramidal  form. 

TamoVatsa  feems  to  be  the  Timaus  of  Manetho,  who  fays,  according  to 
Mr.  Bryant's  tranllation,  that  "  they  once  had  a  king,  called  Timaus,  in  whofe 
"  reign  there  came  on  a  fudden  into  their  country,  a  large  body  of  obfcure  people, 
"  who  with  great  boldnefs  invaded  the  land,  took  it  without  oppofition,  and  be- 
*'  haved  very  barbaroufly,  flaying  the  men,  and  enilavlng  their  wives  and  children." 
The  Hindus,  indeed,  fay,  that  the  invaders  were  headed  by  Tamo'vatsa,  who  be- 
haved with  juftice  to  the  natives,  but  almoft  wholly  dellroyed  the  king's  army,  as 
the  fon  of  Jamadagni  nearly  extirpated  the  mUkary  clafs  ;  but  the  fragments  of 
Manetho,  although  they  contain  curious  matter,  are  not  free  from  the  fufpicion 
of  errors  and  tranfpofitions.     The  feat  of  Tamo'vatsa,  called  "Tarn dvatfa-Ji' ban y 
feems  to  be  the  town  of  Thmiiis,  now  Tmail-,  in  the  diflrid  of  Thmidtes :  in  later 
times  it  appears  to  have  communicated  its  name  to  the  Pbatmetick  branch,  and 
thence  to  Tamiathis,  the  prefent  Damiata.     We  before  afcertained  the  fituatlon  of 
Crijliina-giri  \  and,  as  to  the  three  ftupendous  edifices,  called  7nou7itains,  from  their 
fize  and  form,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  they  were  the  three  great  Pyra- 
mids  near   Mijra-Ji'hdn,   or  Memphis ;  which,   according   to  the  Purdnas  and  to 
Pliny,  were  built  from  a  motive  of  oftentation,  but,  according  to  Aristotle,  were 
monuments  of  tyranny.     Rucmavatsa  was  no  tyrant  to  his  own  people,  whom  he 
cherified,  fays  the  Mabdcalpa,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children ;  but  he  might 
have  compelled  the  native  Egyptians  to  work,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  them  employ- 
ed, and  fubduing  their  fpirit.      It  is  no  Avonder  that  authors  differ  as  to  the  founders 
of  thofe  vaft  buildings  ;  for  the  people  of  Egypt,  fays  Herodotus,  held  their  me- 
mory in  fuch  deteftation,  that  they  would  not  even  pronounce  their  names ;  they 
told  him,  however,  that  they  were  built  by  a  herdfman,  whom  he  calls  Philitius, 
and  who  was  a  leader  of  the  Palls  or  Bhlls  mentioned  in  our  firft  fe£tion.      The 
paramlds  might  have  been  called  mountains  oigold,Jilver,  ^nd.  precious  Jioues,  in  the 
hyperbolical  ftyle  of  the  Eaft ;  but  I  rather  fuppofe,  that  the  firll;  was  faid  to  be  of 
gold,  becaufe  it  was  coated  with  yellow  marble  ;  the  fecond  oi  Jlher,  becaufe  it  had 
a  coating  of  white  marble  ;  and  the  third  of  jetc'e/s,  becaufe  it  excelled  the  others  in 
magnliicence,  being  coated  with  a  beautiful  fpotted  marble  of  a  fine  grain  ;  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  an  exquifite  poliih  *.      The  Brahmens  never  underltood,  that  any  pyra- 

•»   Savnry,  \'.  I,  p.  246, 
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mid  in  Mifra-Ji' hala,  or  Egypt,  was  intended  as  a  rcpofitory  for  the  dead  ;  and  no 
inch  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  Mahacalpa,  where  feveral  other  pyramids  are  exprcfsly 
mentioned  as  places  of  worfliip.  There  are  pyramids  now  at  Benares,  but  on  a 
finall  fcale,  with  fubterranean  pallages  under  them,  which  are  laid  to  extend  many 
miles  ;  when  the  doors,  which  clofe  them  are  opened,  we  perceive  only  dark  holes 
which  do  not  feem  of  great  extent,  and  pilgrims  do  no  longer  refort  to  them,  through 
fear  of  mephitick  air,  or  of  noxious  reptiles.  The  narrow  paflage,  leading  to  the 
great  pyramid  in  Egypt,  was  defigned  to  render  the  holy  apartment  lefs  acceflible, 
and  to  infpire  the  votaries  with  more  awe :  the  caves  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  of 
Trophonius,  and  of  New-Grange  in  Ireland,  had  narrow  pallages  anfwering  the 
purpofe  of  thofe  in  Egypt  and  India ;  nor  is  it  unrealbnable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fa- 
bulous relations  concerning  the  grot  of  the  Sibyl  in  Italy,  and  the  purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,  were  derived  from  a  fimilar  pra£lice  and  motive,  which  feem  to  have 
prevailed  over  the  whole  pagan  world,  and  are  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  M. 
AIaillet  has  endeavoured  to  fhow,  in  a  mod  elaborate  work,  that  the  founders  of 
the  great  pyramid  lay  entombed  in  it,  and  that  its  entrance  was  afterwards  clofed  ; 
but  it  appears,  that  the  builder  of  it  was  not  buried  there ;  and  it  was  certainly 
opened  in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny.  On  my  defcribing  the  great 
Egyptian  pyramid  to  feveral  very  learned  Brdhmens,  they  declared  it  at  once  to  have 
been  a  temple  ;  and  one  of  them  afked,  if  it  had  not  a  communication  under  ground 
with  the  river  Ci/} .-  when  I  anfwered,  that  fuch  a  paflage  was  mentioned  as  having 
exifted,  and  that  a  well  was  at  this  day  to  be  feen,  they  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  it 
was  a  place  appropriated  to  the  worfhip  of  Padma'-de\i,  and  that  the  fuppofed 
tomb  was  a  trough,  which,  on  certain  feftivals,  her  priefts  ufed  to  fill  with  the  facred 
water  and  lotos-flowers.  What  Pliny  fays  of  the  Labyrinth  is  applicable  alio  to 
the  Pyramid  :  fome  infifted,  that  it  was  the  palace  of  a  certain  king ;  fome,  that  it 
^ad  been  the  tomb  of  Moeris  ;  and  others,  that  it  was  built  for  the  purpofe  of  holy 
riies  ;  a  diverfity  of  opinion  among  the  Greeks,  which  fhows  how  little  we  can  rely 
on  them ;  and  in  truth,  their  pride  made  them  in  general  very  carelefs  and  fuoer- 
ficial  inquirers  into  the  antiquitiesi  and  literature  of  other  nations. 

IV.  A  fmgular  ftory,  told  in  the  Vttara-cbaritra,  feems  connedled  with  the 
people,  whom,  from  their  principal  city,  we  call  Romans.  It  is  related,  that  a  fa^^e, 
named  A'lava'la  refided  on  the  verge  of  HimdJri,  and  fpent  his  time  in  cultivat- 
ing orchards  and  gardens;  his  name  or  title  implying  2i  finall  canal  or  trench,  ulually 
dug  round  trees,  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  them.     He  had  an.  only  icn,  whole. 
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name,  In  the  patronymick  form,  was  A'lava'li  :  the  young  Brahmen  was  beautiful 
as  Ca'made'va,  but  of  an  amorous  and  roving  difpofition ;  and,  having  left  the 
houfe  of  his  father,  in  company  with  fome  youths  like  himfelf,  he  travelled  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Rdmaca,  which  is  defcrlbed  as  agreeably  fituated,  and  almofi:  impreg- 
nafely  ftrong.  The  country,  in  which  it  flood,  was  inhabited  by  MUch'baSy  or  men 
who  fpeak  a  barbarous  dlaledl:,  and  their  king  had  a  lovely  daughter,  who  happen- 
ing to  meet  A'lava  li,  found  means  to  difcourfe  with  him  :  the  young  pair  were 
foon  mutually  enamoured,  and  they  had  frequent  interviews  in  a  fecret  grove  or 
garden ;  till  the  princefs  became  pregnant,  and,  her  damfels  having  betrayed  her  to 
the  king,  he  gave  orders  for  the  Immediate  execution  of  A'lava'li:  but  ihe  had 
fufficient  power  to  effedt  his  efcape  from  the  kingdom.  He  returned  home ;  but, 
his  comrades  having  long  deferted  him,  and  informed  his  father  of  his  intercourfe 
with  the  daughter  of  a  MUcb'ha,  the  irritated  fage  refufed  to  admit  him  into  his 
manfion :  he  wandered,  therefore,  from  country  to  country,  till  he  arrived  in  Bar~ 
bara,  where  he  fufFered  extreme  pain  from  the  burning  fands ;  and  having  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Crtjhna;  he  performed  a  rigorous  penance  for  many  years,  during 
which  he  barely  fupported  life  with  water  and  dry  leaves.  At  length  Maha'de'va 
appeared  to  him,  affured  him  that  his  offence  v/as  forgiven,  and  gave  him  leave,  on 
his  humble  I'equeft,  to  fix  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  holy  river  Call,  reftoring 
him  to  his  loft  facerdotal  clafs,  and  promiling  an  increafe  of  virtue  and  divine  irra- 
diation. From  the  character  in  which  the  God  revealed  himfelf,  he  was  afterwards' 
named  Aghahe'sa,  or  Lo7-d  of  him  who  forfakes  fin  ;  and  the  ftation  of  A'lava'li 
was  called  Aghahifa-jV ban,  or  Aghahefam. 

Now  we  find  the  outline  of  a  limllar  tale  in  the  ancient  Roman  hlftory ;  and  one 
would  think  that  the  Hindu  writers  wilhed  to  fupply  what  was  deficient  in  it.  The 
old  deities  of  Rome  were  chiefly  rural,  fuch  as  the  Faims,  the  Sylvans,  and  others 
who  prefided  over  orchards  and  gardens,  like  the  fage  A'lava'la:  the  Sanfcrit  word 
ala,  which  is  lengthened  to  dlavdla,  when  the  trench  is  carried  quite  round  the  tree, 
feems  to  be  the  root  ot  aXt-a,  a  vineyard'  or  an  orchard,  o.\m  In  the  fame  fenfe,  aAsf« 
gardens,  and  aAw-uV.  a  gardener  or  hufoandman.  We  read  of  Vertumna  with 
•child  by  Apollo,  the  daughter  of  Faunus  by  Hercules,  and  thofe  of  Numitor 
and  Tarchetius,  by  fome  unknown  Gods,  or  at  leaft  in  a  fupernatural  manner; 
which  may  be  the  lame  llory  differently  told  :  the  king  of  the  Micch'has  would, 
no  doubt,  have  laved  the  honour  of  his  family,  by  pretending  that  his  daughter  had 
received  the  careffes  of  a  rural  divinity. 

The 
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The  ongln  of  Jxomc  is  very  uncertain ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  at  fiifl;  a  place 
of  worfliip  raifed  by  the  Pelafgi,  under  the  command  of  a  leader,  who,  like  many 
others,  was  named  Hercules  :  by  eredting  other  edifices  round  it,  they  made  it  the 
■capital  of  their  new  weftern  fettlements ;  and  it  became  fo  flrong  a  city,  that  the 
Greeks  called  it  Rbome,  or  power  it/elf:  but  Romaca,  which  all  the  Hindus  place  very 
far  in  the  weft,  was  thus  denominated,  according  to  them,  from  Roma,  or  wool,  be- 
caufe  its  inhabitants  wore  mantles  of  'woollen  cloth ;  as  the  Greeks  gave  the  epithet 
of  A\\ioy\x[<iYs,  from  linen  vefture,  to  the  people  of  Egypt  and  to  thofe  eaftern  nations 
with  whom  they  were  acquainted.  Pliny  fliys,  that  the  primitive  name  of  Rojne 
•was  ftudioully  concealed  by  the  Romans  * ;  but  Augustine  informs  us,  that  it  was- 
Fcbris:  probably  that  word  fhould  be  written  Phoberis.  About  two  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war,  the  Pelafgi  began  to  lofe  their  influence  in  the  weft,  and 
Rome  gradually  dwindled  into  a  place  of  little  or  no  confequence;  but  the  old  temple 
remained  in  it ;  according  to  the  rules  of  grammatical  derivation,  it  is  more  probable 
that  Romulus  was  thus  named,  becaufe  he  was  found,  when  an  infant,  near  the 
fite  of  old  Rome,  than  that  new  Rome,  which  he  rebuilt  and  reftored  to  power,  fhould 
have  been  fo  called  from  Romulus.  A  certain  Romanus,  believed  to  be  a  fon  of 
Ulysses,  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  built  Rome,  with  as  little  reafon  as  Romu- 
lus'; if,  indeed,  they  were  not  the  fame  perfonage  :  Romanus,  perhaps,  was  the 
King  lyATiNus,  whom  Hesiod  mentions  as  very  powerful;  but,  whether  he  was 
the  foreign  prince,  whofe  daughter  infpired  xAlava'li  with  love,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  decide  :  however,  thefe  inquiries  relate  to  the  divip  of  Vardha ;  and  the  fcope  of 
our  work  leads  us  back  to  that  of  Cusiia. 

It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  Aghahcjdm  was  the  celebrated  and  ancient  city  of 
Ax'.im,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  Crifl.ma,  or  the  AJlnboras  of  our  old  geographers, 
noAV  called  Tacazzi;  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  is  the  largeft  river  in  Abyf- 
finia,  next  to  the  Abay  or  ISile  f  :  it  is  alfo  \\^<\fdcred,  and  the  natives  call  it  TenuJJ} 
Abay,  or  Little  ISUe,  a  very  ancient  appellation  ;  for  Strabo  gives  the  name  of 
Tenijis  to  the  country  bordering  on  that  river  %.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  ancients  mlf- 
took  this  river  for  the  Nile,  to  which  they  erroneoufly  applied  the  name  Siris ;  for 
the  true  Sir'rs  appears  to  be  the  Little  Crijhnd.  The  Ago%vs,  who  live  towards  the 
heads  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tacazze,  may  have  derived  their  name  from  Aghaba\  and 
we  lind  the  race  of  Alavali  fettled  as  well  in  the  ifles  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the 
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AbyJJhiian  coaft,  as  in  the  countiy  adjacent  to  Jlghahejam :  thofe  illes  were  called 
A/ieu  and  Alalece :  and,  in  the  diilridls  about  the  Tacazze,  were  the  Elei  or  Eleii, 
furnamed  Rhtzophagi,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  AJiapas,  and  the  Afiaboras ; 
in  which  denominations  of  iflands  and  tribes  we  may  trace  the  radical  word  Ala  or 
A  lavdla. 

The  fmaller  Cr'iJJona  was  fo  denominated,  either  becaufe  its  waters  were  bhick,  or 
becaufe  it  had  its  origin  from  an  achievement  of  Crishna';  and  its  name  AjTbi- 
mat'i,  was  given  on  an  occafion  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  which  may 
here  be  related  at  large  from  the  Erahmanda.  When  Crishna  vifited  Sanc'ha-dwip, 
and  had  deftroyed  the  demon,  who  infefted  that  delightful  country,  he  pafTed  along 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  was  charmed  with  a  delicious  odour,  which  its  waters  diffuf- 
ed  in  their  courfe :  he  was  eager  to  view  the  fource  of  fo  fragrant  a  ftream,  but  was 
informed  by  the  natives,  that  it  flowed  from  the  temples  of  an  elephant,  immenfely 
large,  milk  white,  and  beautifully  formed,  that  he  governed  a  numerous  race  of  ele- 
phants, and  that  the  odoriferous  fluid,  which  exuded  from  his  temples  in  the  feafon. 
of  love,  had  formed  the  river,  which,  from  his  name,  was  called  Sane  hand  go.  ■  that 
the  De'vas,  or  inferior  gods,  and  the  Apjarajes,  or  nymphs,  bathed  and  fported  in 
its  waters,  impaffioned  and  intoxicated  with  the  liquid  perfume.     The  Hindu  poets 
frequently  allude  to  the  fragrant  juice  which  oozes,  at  certain  feafons,  from  fmall. 
duds  in  the  temples  of  the  male  elephant,  and  is  ufeful  in  relieving  Iiim  from  the 
redundant  moifture  with  which  he  is  then  opprefled ;  and  they  even  defcribe  the 
bees  as  allured  by  the  fcent,  and  miftaking  it  for  that  of  the  fweetefl  fiovv^ers ;  but 
though  Arrian  mentions  this  curious  fadt,  no  modern   naturalift,  I  beheve,  haj 
taken  notice  of  it.     Crishna  was  more  deiirous  than  before  of  feeing  fo  wonderful 
a  phenomenon,  and  formed  a  deiign  of  poffefling  the  elephant  liimfelf;  but  Sakc'- 
hana'ga  led  againft  him  a  vaft  army  of  elephants,  and  attacked  him  with  fuch  fury, 
that  the  incarnate  God  fpent  feveii  days  in  fubduing  the  afRiilants,  and  feven  more 
in  attempting  to  feize  their  leader,  whom  at  lafl  he  was  obliged  to  kill  with  a  ftroke 
of  his  Chacra:  the  head  of  the  huge  beaft  had  no  fooner  fallen  on  the  ground,  where 
it  lay  like  a  mountain,  than  a  beautiful  Tacpa,  or  Genius,  fprang  from  the  body, 
who  proftrated  hi m.felf  before  Crishna,  informing  him,  that  he  was  Vijayaverd- 
hana,  who  had  once  offended  Maha'de'va,  and  been  condemned  by  him  to  pais 
through  a  mortal  form,  that  he  was  fupremely  bleffed  in  owing  his  deliverance  to 
fo  mighty  a  God,  and  would  inftantly,  with  his  permiffion,  return  to  his  appeafed 
mailer.     The  viftor  affented,  and  left  the  field  of  battle  3  where,  from  the  bones  of 
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the  flain  elephants,  rofc  a  lake,  thence  named  AJl'loitanigay  from  vhicli  flowed  the 
vw'Qx  Ajfhimati,  whole  hallowed  waters,  adds  the  author  of  the  Pio-ana,  remove  fin 
and  worldly  aftedlions :  aji'bi,  a  botze,  pronounced  oJI'/ji  hi  fome  provuices,  is  clearly 
the  Greek  i.-iov,  and  Us  derivative  aji'hiauit  becomes  ajVhimdn,  in  the  firrt  cafe  maf- 
culine  ;  whence  the  river  is  by  fome  old  geographers  called  Aijlamenos ;  for  the 
names  of  rivers,  which  are  feminine  for  tlie  mofl  part  in  Sanfcrit,  are  generally  maf- 
culine  in  the  weftern  languages.  We  find  it  named  alfo  AJlaboras  and  Ajiabaras  ; 
for  AJilnvara  means  the  mojl  excellent  bo7ic,  or  ivory  ;  and  the  Adiabaroe,  who  lived, 
fays  Pliny,  on  its  banks,  took  their  name,  perhaps,  from  the  river,  the  word  aji'hi 
being  pronounced  dti  and  ddi  in  fome  vulgar  dialeds  ;  as  the  Sanfcnt  word  hajhy 
an  elephant,  is  corrupted  into  hdti',  Mareb,  or  Sane  hciiiagd,  w-as  anciently  named 
AJiofabas,  or  AJiiifobas,  poflibly  from  Hajiifrava,  or  foiving  from  an  elephant ,  in  al- 
lufion  to  the  legend  before  related ;  and  one  would  have  thought  Hajiimat},  or  Ha~ 
ftiindn,  a  more  rational  appellation  for  the  Tacazze,  fince  there  are  in  fad  many 
elephants  in  the  country  wdiich  it  waters.'  We  mud  beware  of  confounding  Sanc'- 
hana'ga  or  the  Elephant  of  Sancha-dwip,  with  Sanc'ha-na'ga,  or  the  Sbell- 
ferpent,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  a  fufficient  account,  and  concerning  whom 
we  have  nothing  to  add,  except  that  the  people  of  the  mountains,  now  called  Hu- 
baby  have  legendary  traditions  of  a  fnake,  who  formerly  reigned  over  them,  and 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Sire. 

V.  Concerning  the  river  Nanddy  or  the  Kile  of  Abyjjinia,  we  meet  with  the 
following  tales  in  the  Padmacojl^ay  or  Treafure  of  Lotos-foivers.  A  king  named 
APYA'yANA,  finding  himfelf  declining  very  low  in  the  vale  of  years,  refigned  his 
throne  to  Apa'Mvatsa,  his  fon,  and  repaired  with  his  wufe  Sarmada'  to  the  her- 
mitage of  a  renowned  and  holy  Brdhmen,  whofe  name  was  Mrica,  or  Mricu, 
intending  to  confult  him  on  the  mode  of  entering  into  the  Aframa,  or  order,  called 
vdnaprejVha:  they  found  only  the  fon  of  the  fag6,  named  Mdrca,  or  Mar  cava,  who 
gave  them  full  inftrudlions,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  hilly  parts  6f  the  country, 
where  he  advifed  them  to  reiide.  When  they  amved  at  their  dettined  retreat,  the 
Devas,  pleafed  with  their  pietv,  fcattered  foivers  on  them  like  rain,  whence  the 
mountains  were  called  Pujhpavarjha,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the  Mytholo- 
gifts  ;  but  Pulhpavarjham,  w^hich  is  the  name  of  the  country  round  them,  may  fig- 
iiify  no  more  than  the  region  of  flowers  :  the  Gods  were  not  latisfied  with  a  ihower 
of  blolfoms,  and  when  the  firft  ceremonies  were  performed  at  Puj7:pa-verfa-Ji'han, 
they  rained  alfo  tears  of  joy,  which  being  mingled  with  thofe  of  the  royal  pair  and 
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the  pious  hermit,  formed  the  river  Nanda,  whofe  waters  haftened  to  join  the  CaDy 
and  their  united  ftreams  fell  at  length  into  the  Sanchabdhi,  or  fea  of  Sancba.  The 
goddefs  who  prelided  over  the  Na?ida,  pafled  near  the  manfion  of  a  fage,  named 
Sa'ntapasja,  a  child  of  Santapana,  or  the  Sun,  who  ran  with  delight  to  meet 
her  and  condudled  her  near  his  hermitage,  where  Devatas  and  R/JJjis  were  affembled 
to  pay  her  divine  honours  :  they  attended  her  to  the  place  of  her  confluence  with 
the  great  Crtjlona-,  near  which  was  afterwards  built  Santapana-Ji'hdn,  and  there  the 
fage  fixed  a  linga,  or  emblem  of  Sa'ntapana'siva,  to  which  proftrations  muft  be 
made,  after  prefcribed  ablution  in  the  hallowed  waters,  by  all  fuch  as  defire  a  feat  in 
the  manfions  of  Swerga. 

The  mountains  and  country  of  PuJJ.'pavarJJ:a  feem  to  be  thofe  round  the  lake 
Dembea,  which  immediately  after  the  rains,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  look,  from  the  blof- 
foms  of  the  Wanzey,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  white  linen  or  new  f\llen  fnow. 
DiODORUS  calls  them  Pfeuaras  in  the  oblique  cafe;  and  Strabo,  Pfebocos;  the  lake 
itfelf  being  alfo  named  Pfeboa,  or  Pfebo,  from  the  Sanfcrit  word  pufl^pa.  By  one  of 
the  old  Hindu  writers,  the  river  Nandd  is  placed  between  Barbara  and  Ctijha-dwip ; 
by  another,  in  Sand'ha-dioip  itfelf;  but  this  is  eafily  reconciled,  for,  according  to 
the  more  ancient  divinon  of  the  earth,  the  exterior  dwip  of  Cusha  was  confidered 
as  a  part  of  Sane  ha-dwip ;  though,  in  the  new  divifion,  it  is  juft  the  reverfe ;  all 
agree,  that  the  Nanda  runs,  in  great  part  of  its  courfe,  from  Ibuth  to  north  ;  and 
hence  many  Brahmem  draw  a  conclufion,  which  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  Cdlty 
which  it  joins,  muft  flow  from  weft  to  eaft.  Santapana-JY ban,  I  conceive  to  have 
ftood  at  xkvepraydga  or  trivem,  that  is,  at  the  confluence  of  the  fmaller  Crijbnd  with 
the  united  watere  of  the  Nandd  and  the  Call;  and  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  Apol- 
LiNis  oppidum  of  Pliny*,  or  the  capital  of  the  Adiabarce,  called  alfo  Megabari,  whom 

1  have  already  mentioned:  for  Santapana  was  an  avatar,  or  incarnate  form  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  country  round  is  ajrama,  or  hermitage,  is  known  to  this  day  by 
the  name  of  Kuara,  which  means  the  Sun,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  which  is 
no  other  than  the  Sanfcrit  word  Civdra,  or  going  round  the  eartb :  the  Nandd,  I 
prefume,  or  Nile  of  AbyJJinia,  was  alfo  named  the  river  of  Sa'ntapana,,  whence 
the  Greeks  firft  made  AJtapun  in  the  obhque  cafe,  and  thence,  as  ufual,  formed  the 
nominative  AJlapus.  According  to  the  Purdnas,  the  Nanda,  and  the  Little  CriJJmd 
unite,  before  they  full  into  the  Call;  and  Ptolemy  alio  fuppofes,  that  they  join 

*  Lib.  6.  cap.  30.. 
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near  the  fouthern  border  of  Mcroe,  and  then  are  divided,  one  brancli  flowing  eaft- 
ward,  and  another  weftward,  Into  the  main  body  of  the  Nile :  that  Inciuifitlve  geo- 
grapher acknowledges  hlmfelf  indebted  for  much  uieful  information  to  many  learned 
Indians,  whom  he  knew  at  yllcy.andria,  and  thofc  Hindus  were  probably  acquainted 
with  the  Purdnas ;  but  Eratosthenes  was  better  Informed  than  Ptolemy,  with 
rcfpedl:  to  the  rivers  in  quellion ;  and  the  miftake  of  the  Hindu  authors  may  have 
arifen  from  a  faft,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce,  that,  during  the  rains,  the  floods  di- 
vide tliemfelves,  part  running  weftward  into  the  Ni/e,  part  eaftward  into  the  Ta- 
cazze.  It  fliould  not  be  omitted,  that  the  country  of  the  fage  Mricu  and  his  fon 
Ma'rcava,  feems  to  be  that  of  the  Mdcrobu,  now  inhabited  by  the  Gonguas,  Gu~ 
has,  and  Shangallas ;  the  Greeks,  according  to  their  cuftom,  having  changed  Maj-cabj 
into  Macrobios,  or  long-lived  j  though  that  country,  fays  the  Abyjinian  traveller,  is 
one  of  the  moft  unhealthy  on  earth:  indeed.  If  Ma'rcande'ya,  the  fon  of  Mri- 
CANDU,  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Ma'rcava,  he  was  truly  Macrobios y  and  one  of 
the  nine  long-lived  (d.gts  of  the  Purdns. 

VI.  The  next  legend  is  taken  from  the  Mahdcalpa ;  and  we  introduce  it  here  as 
iliuftratlve  of  that,  which  has  been  related  in  the  fecond  fedtlon,  concerning  the  two 
Indian  Gods  of  Medicine,  to  whom  fome  places  in  Egypt  were  confecrated. 

A  moft  pious  and  venerable  fage,  named  Rishi'ce'sa,  being  very  far  advanced  in 
years,  had  refolved  to  vllit,  before  he  died,  all  the  famed  places  of  pilgrimage  ;  and, 
having  performed  his  refolution,  he  bathed  at  lafl  in  the  facred  water  of  the  Cdlt, 
where  he  obferved  fome  fifties  engaged  In  amorous  play,  and  refleftlng  on  their 
numerous  progeny,  w-hich  w^ould  fport  like  them  in  the  ftream,  he  lamented  the  im- 
probability of  leaving  any  children  :  but  fuice  he  might  poflibly  be  a  father,  even  at 
his  great  age,  he  went  immediately  to  the  king  of  that  country,  Hiran vaverka, 
who  had  fifty  daughters,  and  demanded  one  of  them  in  iimrriage.  So  ftrange  a 
demand  gave  the  prince  great  uneafmefs  ;  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  dlfplea- 
lure  of  a  faint,  whofe  imprecations  he  dreaded:  he,  therefore,  invoked  Heri,  or 
Vishnu,  to  infpire  him  with  a  wife  anfwer,  and  told  the  hoary  phllofopher,  that 
he  fhould  marry  any  one  of  his  daughters,  who  of  her  own  accord  iLould  fix  on 
him.  as  her  bridegroom ;  the  fiige,  rather  difconcerted,  left  the  palace  ;  but,  calling  to 
mind  the  tw^o  fons  of  Aswini',  he  haftened  to  their  terreftrial  abode,  and  requefted 
that  they  would  beftow^  on  him  both  youth  and  beautv  :  they  immediately  condudl- 
ed  him  to  Abhimatada,  wliich  we  fuppofe  to  be  Abydus  in  Upper  Egypt;  and,  when 
he  had  bathed  in  the  pool  of  Rupayauvana,  he  was  reflored  to  the  flower  of  his  age 

with 
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with  the  graces  and  charms  of  Ca'made'va.  On  his  return  to  the-palace,  he  en- 
tered the  fecret  apartments,  called  antahpiira,  where  the  fifty  princefles  were  aflem- 
bled  ;  and  they  were  all  fo  tranfported  with  the  vifion  of  more  than  human  beauty, 
that  they  fell  into  an  ecjlacy,  whence  the  place  was  afterwards  named  Moha-Ji' ban, 
or  Mobana,  and  is,  poffibly,  the  fame  with  Mobarwan :  they  no  fooner  had  recovered 
from  their  trance,  than  each  of  them  exclaimed,  that  fhe  would  be  his  bride ;  and, 
their  altercation  having  brought  Hiranyaverna  into  their  apartment,  he  termi- 
nated the  conteft,  by  giving  them  all  in  marriage  to  Rishice'sa,  who  became  the 
father  of  a  hundred  fons ;  and,  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  built  the  city  of 
Euc  bavcrddbana,  framed  vimdnas,  or  celeftial,  felf-moving  cars,  in  which  he  vifited 
the  gods,  and  made  gardens  abounding  in  delights,  which  rivalled  the  bowers  of 
Indra  ;  but,  having  gratified  the  defire  which  he  formed  at  Matfyafangama,  or  the 
place  where  the  Jijh  were  ajjhnhkd,  he  refigned  the  kingdom  to  his  eldefl;  fon  Hi- 
ranyavriddha,  and  returned  in  his  former  lliape  to  the  banks  of  the  Call,  where 
he  clofed  his  days  in  devotion. 

VII.  A  very  communicative  Pandit  having  told  me  a  fhort  ftory,  which  belongs 
to  the  fubje£l  of  this  fedion,  it  feems  proper  to  mention  it,  though  I  do  not  know 
from  what  Pwd^i  it  is  taken.  Aruna'tri,  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  Atri  before 
named,  was  performing  religious  rites  on  the  Devdnica  mountains,  near  the  fite  of 
the  modern  Cdbid,  when  a  hero,  whofe  name  was  Tulya,  defired  his  fpiritual  ad- 
vice ;  informing  him,  that  he  had  juft  completed  the  conquell  of  Barbara,  fubdued 
the  Sydmamuchas,  who  lived  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Call,  and  overcame  the  Sanc'- 
hdyanas,  but  that  fo  great  an  efFufion  of  blood,  for  the  fake  of  dominion  and  faiive, 
had  ftained  his  foul  with  a  fmful  impurity,  which  he  was  defirous  of  expiating :  the 
Sage  accordingly  prefcribed  a  fit  penance,  which  the  conqueror  performed  in  the  in- 
terior Ciij]oa-divip.  A  certain  Thoules,  or  Taules,  is  mentioned  in  Egyptia?i 
hlftory  as  a  fon  of  Orus,  the  Shepherd- 

Vill.  In  the  firft  part  of  this  efl~ay,  we  intiniated  an  opinion,  that  Ugra-Jl'hdn 
was  a  part  of  Mempbis,  and  that  Ugra,  whom  the  Hindus  make  a  king  of  Dwdraca 
in  Gujjara-dcs  ox  Gujarat,  was  the  UchOreus,  or  Ogdous,  of  the  Greeks;  nor  is 
it  impofhble,  that  Vexoris,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  great  conqueror,  was  the  fame 
perfon  with  Uchoreus.  The  ftoiy  of  Ugra,  or  Ugrase'na,  we  find  in  a  book, 
entitled,  Amarefwara-fangraha- 1 antra ;  from  which  the  following  .pafTage  is  ver- 
bally tranflated:  "  Ugrase'na,  chief  of  kings,  was  a  bright  ornament  of  the  Tdda-va 
■*'  race;  and,  having  taken  CrIhna  for  his  aflbciate,  he  became  fovereign  of  all 

"the 
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*'  the  Dwipas ;  tlic  Devcis,  the  Tacfl:as,  and  the  Rdcfjafas,  paid  hhii  tribute  again 
"  and  agahi ;  having  entered  CiiJlM-dwip,  and  vanquilhed  its  princes,  elate  with 
"  pride,  the  monarch  railed  an  image  of  Iswara  on  the  banks  of  the  river  CaDy 
"  whence  the  God  was  famed  by  the  title  of  Ug  re's  war  a,  and  the  place  was  called 
"  Ugra-Ji'hdna." 

IX.   The  following  legend  from  the  Vttarac' banda  is  manifeftly  connedled  with 
the  oldeft  hiftory  and  mythology  in  the  world.    Indra,  king  oi  Meru,  having  flain 
a  Daiiya  of  the  facerdotal  clafs,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  world,  in  order  to 
perform  the  penance  ordained  for  the  crime  of  Brabmahatyd,  or  the  murder  of  a 
Brahmen :  his  dominions  were  foon  in  the  greatefl;  diforder,  and  the  rebel  Daityas 
oppreffed  the  DJvas,  who  applied  for  affiftance  to  Nahusa,  a  prince  of  diftinguifhcd 
virtues,  .whom  they  unanimoufly  elected  king  of  their  heavenly  manfions,  with  the  title 
of  De'vanahusiia.     His  firfl  objedl  was  to  reduce  the  Daityas  and  the  fovereigns 
of  all  the  dwips,  who  had  fliaken  off  their  allegiance ;  for  which  purpofe  he  raifed  an 
immenfe  army,  and  marched  through  the  interior  Cufba-dwip,  or  Iran  and  Arabia^ 
through  the  exterior  dwip  of  Cusha,  or  Ethiopia,  through  Sane  ha-dwip  or  Egypt., 
through  Vardha-dwip,  or  Europe,  through  Chandra-dwip,  and  through  the  coun- 
tries now  called  Siberia  and  China:  when  he  invaded  Egypt,  he  overthrew  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Cutila-cefas  and  Sydma-mucbas,  with  fo  terrible  a  carnage,  that 
the  Cdll  (a  word  which  means  iilfo  the  female  devourerj,  was  reported  to  have 
fwallowed  up  the  natives  of  Egypt,  whofe  bodies  were  thrown  into  her   ftream. 
During  his  travels  he  built  many  places  of  worlhip,  and  gave  each  of  them  the  title 
of  Devandhupam :  the  principal  rivers  of  the  countries  through  which  he  pafTed 
were  alfo  diftingulflied  by  his  name  ;   Nahusha  being  an  appellation  of  the  AV/d*, 
of  the  Chacjhu,  or  Oxus,  of  the  Vardha  or  Ijler,  and  of  feveral  others.    He  returned 
through  India  to  Merit,  but  unhappily  fell  in  love  with  Sachi'  or  Pulo'maja',  the 
confort  of  Indra,  who  fecretly  refolved  on  perfect  fidelity  to  her  lord,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Vrihaspati,  regent  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  preceptor  of  the  Devas, 
promlfed  Nahusha  to  favour  his  addrefles,  if  he  would  vilit  her  in  a  do!d,  or  pa- 
lanquin, carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  holieft  Brdhmans ;  he  had  fufficient  influ- 
ence to  procure  a  fet  of  reverend  bearers;  but  fuch  was  the  flownefs  of  their  motion, 
and  fo  great  was  his  eagernefs  to  fee  his  beloved,  that  he  faid,  with  impatience,  to 
the  chief  of  them,  Serpe,  Serpe,  which  has  precifely  the  fame  fenfe  in  Sa-nfcrit  and 
in  Latin ;  and  the  fage,  little  ufed  to  fuch  an  imperative,  anfwered,  "  Be  thyfelf  a 
*'  ferpent."     Such  was  the  power  of  divine  learning,  that  the  imprecation  was  no 

fooner 
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fooner  pronounced,  than  the  khig  fell  on  the  earth  in  the  fliape  of  that  large  ferpent 
which  is  called  Ajagara  in  Sa?ifcrit,  and  Boa  by  naturalifts :  in  that  ftate  of  humi- 
liation he  found  his  way  to  the  Black  Mountains,  and  glided  in  fearch  of  prey  along 
the  banks  of  the  Call ;  but,  having  once  attempted  to  fwallow  a  Brahmen  deeply 
learned  in  the  Vedas,  he  felt  a  fcorching  flame  in  his  throat,  and  was  obliged  to  dif- 
gorge  the  fage  alive,  by  contadl  with  whom,  his  own  intellects,  which  had  been 
obfcured  by  his  fall,  became  irradiated,  and  he  remembered  with  penitence  his  crime 
and  its  punifhment.  He  ceafed  from  that  day  to  devour  human  creatures,  and,  hav- 
ing recovered  his  articulation,  together  with  his  underftanding,  he  wandered  through 
the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  in  fearch  of  fome  holy  Brahmen  who  could  prediil 
the  termination  of  his  deferved  mifery :  with  this  view  he  put  many  artful  queftions 
to  all  whom  he  met,  and  at  length  received  information,  that  he  would  be  reftored 
to  his  priftine  fhape  by  the  fons  of  Pandu.  He  had  no  refource,  therefore,  but  pa- 
tience, and  again  traverfed  the  world,  vifiting  all  the  temples  and  places  of  pilgrim- 
age, which  he  had  named  from  himfelf  in  his  more  fortunate  expedition  :  at  lail  he 
came  to  the  fnowy  mountains  of  Himalaya,  where  he  waited  with  refignation  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Pan'davas,  whofe  adventures  are  the  fubjed:  of  Vyasa's  gre&t 
Epic  poem. 

This  fable  of  De'va-nahusha,  who  is  always  called  Deo-naush,  in  the  popu- 
lar dialects,  is  clearly  the  fame  in  part  with  that  of  Dionysius,  whether  it  allude  to 
any  iingle  perfonage,  or  to  a  whole  colony  ;  and  we  fee  in  it  the  origin  of  the  Gre- 
cian fidtion,  that  of  Dionysius  was  fewed  up  in  the  Mcros,  or  thigh,  of  Jupiter;  for 
Mcrii,  on  which  De'va-nahusha  refided  for  a  time,  was  the  feat  of  Indk  a,  or  Zeus 
Ombrios :  by  the  way,  we  muft  not  confound  the  celeftial  Meru  Math  a  mountain  of 
the  fame  appellation  near  Cdbul,  which  the  natives,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  For- 
STER,  ftill  call  Mercoh,  and  the  Hindus,  who  confider  it  as  a  fplinter  of  the  heavenly 
mountain,  and  fuppole,  that  the  gods  occafionally  dei'cend  on  it,  have  named  Merii- 
fringa.  Names  are  often  fo  ftrangely  corrupted,  that  we  fuipeA  Deo-naush  to  be 
alfo  the  Scythian  monarch,  called  Tanaus  by  Justin  *,  and  Taunasis  by  Jor- 
N ANDES,  who  conquered  A/ia,  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  river, 
otherwife  called  Jaxartes ;  we  have  already  mentioned  Nous  as  a  Greek  name  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  Danube  or  Ifter  was  known  alfo  by  that  of  Danujius  or  Tanais  f  ;  in 
which  points  the  Puranas  coincide  with  HoRUS,  Apollo,  Eustathius,  and 
JStrabc. 

*   Lib.  I.  cap.  I.  and  Lib.  2,  cap,  36.  f   ^hA"'^-'-  ""  Dlonyf.  Pa  teg.  v.  298. 

X.  The 
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X.  The  author  of  the  Visva-pracds  gives  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  perfon- 
age,  named  Darda'nasa,  who  was  lineally  defcended  from  the  great  Jama- 
da  gni:  his  father,  Abiiaya'na's  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Fit ujl a,  where  he 
conftantly  performed  ads  of  devotion,  explained  the  Vedas  to  a  multitude  of  pupils, 
and  was  chofen  by  Chitrarat'h A,  who  though  a  f^uijya,  reigned  in  that  coun- 
try, as  his  guru,  or  fpiritual  guide.  Young  Darda'nasa  had  free  accefs  to  the 
fecret  apartments  of  the  palace,  where  the  daughter  of  the  king  became  enamoured 
of  him,  and  eloped  with  him  through  fear  of  deteftion,  carrying  away  all  the  jewels 
and  other  wealth  that  fix .;  could  colledt :  the  lovers  travelled  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
from  forefl;  to  foreft,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cdl},  where  their  property 
fecured  them  a  happy  retreat.  Pramo'da,  a  virtuous  and  learned  Brahmen  of  that 
country,  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  named  Pramada\  whom  Darda'nasa,  with 
the  aflent  of  the  princefs,  took  by  the  hand,  that  is  married,  according  to  the  rites 
prefcribed  in  the  Feda ;  and  his  amiable  qualities  gained  him  fo  many  adherents, 
that  he  was  at  length  chofen  fovereign  of  the  whole  region,  which  he  governed  with 
mildnefs  and  wifdom.     His  anceftry  and  pofterity  are  thus  arranged ; 

Jamadagni. 

ydmadag?iiy  Abhaydnas, 

Prdckindsj  Dardana's, 

tdmrdnds,  Fainabhritdnds, 

Ndjhtrdndsy  'Tecdnds, 

Bhunjdndsy  Bhdhdnds, 

Crauncbdnds,  Traicdyanyds, 

Abhaydjatdnds,  Avaddtdnds. 

The  river,  here  named  Fitajld,  and  vulgarly  "Jelam,  is  the  Hydafpes  of  the 
Greeks :  a  nation  who  lived  on  its  banks,  are  called  Dardaneis,  by  Dionysius  *  ; 
and  the  Grecian  Dardanus  was  probably  the  fame  with  Darda'nasa,  who  tra- 
velled into  Egypt  with  many  aflbciates.  We  find  a  race  of  Trojans  in  Egypt ;  a 
mountain,  called  anciently  'Troicus,  and  now  Torn,  fronted  Memphis ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  it  was  a  place  adlually  named  Troja,  near  the  Nile,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
an  old  fettlement  of  Trojans,  who  had  fled  from  the  forces  of  IVIenelaus;  but 

*  Tcrieg.  v.  ii — 38, 

4  N  Ctesias, 
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Ctesias,  who  is  rather  blameable  for  credulity  that  for  want  of  veracity,  and  moft 
of  whofe  fables  are  to  be  found  in  the  Purdtis,  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  for  he. 
afferted,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  that  T^roja  in  Egypt  was  built  by  Tro- 
jans, who  had  come  from  y^£yria  under  the  famed  Semiramis  *,  named  S  A  mi- 
ram  a'  by  the  ancient  Hindu  writers ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  Herodo- 
tus, who  fays,  that  a  race  of  Dardanians  were  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gyndes,  near  the  7/^m  j",  where,  I  imagine,  Dardana'sa  and  his  aflbciates  firft 
eftabliflied  themfelves,  after  their  departure  from  India  %.  Eustathius,  in  his 
comment  on  the  Periegefis,  diftinguifhes  the  Dardaneis  from  the  Dardanoi,  making 
the  firft  an  Indian,  and  the  fecond  a  Trojan,  race  |1  ;  but  it  feems  probable,  that  both 
races  had  a  common  origin  :  when  Homer  gives  the  Trojans  the  title  of  Mero- 
pians,  he  alludes  to  their  eaftern  origin  from  the  borders  of  Meru ;  the  very  name 
of  King  Merops  being  no  other  than  Merupa,  or  fovereign  of  that  mountainous, 
region. 

XL  We  come  now  to  a  perfon  of  a  different  charader ;  not  a  prince  or  a  hero,, 
but  a  bard,  whofe  life  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  Fis'vajara.     On  the  banks  of  the  Call 
dwelt  a  Brahmen,   whofe   name   was  Le'c'ha'yana's  ;   a  fage   rigoroufly  devout^ 
Ikilled  in  the  learning  of  the  Vedas,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  worfhip  of  Heri  ;. 
but,  havini-  no  male  iffue,  he  was  long  difconfolate,  and  made  certain  oblations  to 
the  God,  which  proved  acceptable;  fo  that  his  wife  Sa'ncriti   became  pregnant, 
after  flie  had  tafted  part  of  the  charu^  or  cake  of  rice,  which  had  been  offered  :  in 
due  time  flie  was  delivered  of  a  beautiful  boy,  whom  the  Brdhmens,  convened  at 
ihQJatacarma,  or  ceremony  on  his  birth,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  name  Heridatta, 
or  given  by  the  divinity.    When  the  fanfcdra^  or  inftitution  of  a  Brahmen,  was  com- 
pleted, by  his  inveftiture  with  the  facerdotal  ftring,  and  the  term  of  his  ftudentfhip 
in  the  Veda  was  paft,  his  parents  urged  him  to  enter  into  the  fecond  order,  or  that 
of  a  married  man  ;  but  he  ran   into  the  woods,  and  paffed  immediately  into  the 
fourth  order,  difclaiming  all  worldly  connedions,  and  wholly  devoting  himfelf  to 
Vishnu.     He  continually  pradifed  i\it  famddhiyoga,  or  union  with  the  deity  by  con- 
templation ;  fixing  his  mind  lb  intenfely  on  God,  that  his  vital  foul  feemed  concen- 
trated in  the  Brahma-randbra,  or  pineal  gland,  while  his  animal  faculties  \vere  fuf- 
pended,  but  his  body  ftill  uncorrupted,  till  the  reflux  of  the  fpirits  put  them  again  in 

*  B.  a.  t  B.  I.  c.  189.  %  Iliad.  Y.  v.  21J. 

H  Oi  A!«5J.-iit~s  'irJiKsi'  i5»®^,  o!  f«imi  Aa'jJ'awt,  TjaiKor.     Eujlath.  on  Dionys.  v.  II.  38. 

motion: 
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motion:  a  ftate,  in  which  the  Hindus  aflert,  that  fome  Togis  have  remained  for  years, 

and  the  fanciful  gradations  of  which  are  minutely  defcribed  in  the  Toga-fdjlra^  and 

even  dehneated  in  the  figures  called  Shatchacra^  under  the  emblems  of  lotos  flowers, 

with  different  numbers  of  petals,  according  to  the  fuppofed  ftations  of  the  foul,  in 

her  myftlcal  afcent.      From  this  habit  of  merging  all  his  vital  fpirits,  in  the  idea  of 

the  Supreme  Being,  Heridatta  was  named  Li'na'sii;  a  name  which  the  people 

repeated  with  enthufiafm ;  and  he  became  the  guru,  or  fpiritual  director,  of  the 

whole  nation :  he  then  rambled  over  the  earth,  fmging  and  dancing,  like  a  man  in 

a  phrenfy ;  but  he  fang  no  hymns,  except  thofe  which  himfelf  had  compofed ;  and 

hence  it  came  that  all  older  hymns  were  neglected,  while  thofe  of  Lina'su  alone 

were  committed  to  memory  from  his  lips,  and  acquired  univerfal  celebrity.     Other 

particulars  of  his  life  are  mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  where  fragments  of  his  poetry 

are,  moft  probably,  cited :  I  have  no  doubt,  that  he  was  the  fame  perfon  with  the 

Linus  of  the  Greeks;   and,  if  his  hymns  can  be  recovered,  they  will  be  curious  at 

leaft,  if  not  inftrudtive.     Lina'su  was  the  eighth  in  defcent  from  the  fage  Bha- 

RADWA'jA,  whom  fome  call  the  fon  of  Vrihaspati,  or  the  regent  of  Jupiter  : 

he  is  faid  to  have  married  at  an  advanced  age,  by  the  fpecial  command  of  Heri, 

and  five  of  his  defcendants  are  named  in  the  following  pedigree : 

Bharadwa'ja\  Lec'hdyands, 

CdrijJ:)dyands,  Li'na'su,  or  Lindyajids, 

CJhdmydyandsy  Caunddyands,                        I  o 

Ganrivdyands,  Mdjhdyands, 

Cdrundyands,  5                                Cdmacdyands, 

Bhritydyands,  Sdnc'haldyands, 

Sic  hay  anas  y  Cds'ucdyands. 

XII.  The  tale  of  Lubdhaca  relates  both  to  the  morals  and  aftronomy  of  the 
Hindus,  and  is  conftantly  recited  by  the  Brdhmens  on  the  night  of  Siva,  which  falls 
on  the  fourteeth  of  Mdgha,  or  of  P'hdlgun,  according  as  the  month  begins  from  the 
oppofition  or  the  conjundlion. 

Lubdhaca  was  defcended  from  the  race  of  Palli,  and  governed  all  the  tribes  of 
Cirdtas :  he  was  violent  and  cruel,  addicted  paflionately  to  the  pleal'ures  of  the  chafe, 
killing  innocent  beafts  without  pity,  and  eating  their  fiefh  without  remorfe.  On 
W\Q  fourteenth  lunar  day  of  the  dark  half  of  P'hdlgun,  he  had  found  no  game  in  the 

foreft  : 
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foreft ;  and  at  fun-fet,  faint  with  hunger,  he  roved  along  the  banks  of  the  Crlfhna,. 
ftill  earneftly  looking  for  fome  animal  whom  he  might  fhoot :  at  the  beginning  of 
night  he  afceuded  a  Biha-tree,  which  is  confecrated  to  Maha'deVa,  whofe  em- 
blem had  been  fixed  under  it,  near  a  fpring  of  water ;  and,  with  a  hope  of  difcern- 
ing  fome  bead  through  the  branches,  he  tore  off  the  leaves,  which  dropped  on  the 
Biga,  fprinkling  it  with  dew  ;  fo  that  he  performed  facred  rites  to  the  God,  without 
intending  any  ad  of  religion.  In  the  firil  watch  of  the  night  a  large  male  antelope 
came  to  the  fpring;  and  Lubdfiaca,  hearing  the  found  which  he  made  ia  drink- 
ing, fixed  his  arrow,  and  took  aim  at  the  place  whence  the  noife  proceeded ;,  whea* 
the  animal,  being  endued  by  Siva  with  fpeech  and  intelle£t,  told  him,  that  he  had; 
made  an  affignation  with  a  beloved  female,  and  requefted  him  to  wait  with  patience 
till  the  next  day,  on  which  he  promifed  to  return ;  the  mighty  hunter  was  foftened,, 
and,  though  nearly  famifhed,  permitted  the  antelope  to  depart,  having  firft  exaded 
an  oath,  that  he  would  perform  his  engagement.  A  female  antelope,  one  of  his 
conforts,  came  in  the  fecond  watch  to  drink  at  the  fpring ;  who  was  in  like  manner- 
allowed  to  efcape,  on  her  folemn  promife,  that  flie  would  return  when  fhe  had  com- 
r^vitted  her  helplefs  young  to  the  care  of  a  filler ;  and  thus,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
watches,  two  other  females  were  releafed  for  a  time,  on  pretences  nearly  fimilar,  and 
on  fimilar  promifes.  So  many  adls  of  tender  benevolence,  in  fo  trying  a  fituation, 
and  the  rites  to  Maha'deVa,  which  accompanied  them  from  watch  to  watch, 
though  with  a  different  intention,  were  pleafing  to  the  God,  who  enlightened  the 
mind  of  Lubdhac  A,  and  raifed  in  him  ferious  thoughts  on  the  cruelty  of  flaying  the 
innccent  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetite:  at  early  dawn  he  returned  to  his  man- 
fion,  and,  having  told  his  family  the  adventure  of  the  night,  afked  whether,  if  he 
ihould  kill  the  antelope,  they  would  participate  his  guilt,  but  they  difclaimed  any 
fhare  in  it,  and  infilled,  that,  although  it  was  his  duty  to  provide  them  with  fufte- 
nance,  the  punilhment  of  fin  muft  fall  on  him  folely.  The  faithful  and  amiable 
beaft  at  that  moment  approached  him,  with  his  three  conforts  and  all  his  little  ones,, 
defiring  to  be  the  firft  vidim  ;  but  Lubdhaca  exclaimed,  that  he  would  never  hurt 
his  friend  and  his  guide  to  the  path  of  happinefs,  applauded  them  for  their  ftrid 
obfervance  of  their  promifes,  and  bade  them  return  to  the  woods,  into  which  he  in- 
tifnated  a  defign  of  following  them  as  a  hermit :  his  words  were  no  fooner  uttered, 
that  a  celeftial  car  defcended  with  a  meifenger  from  Siva,  by  whofe  order  the  royal 
convert  and  the  whole  family  of  antelopes  were  foon  wafted,  with  radiant  and  in- 
cc)rj:uptible  bodies,  to  the  Harry  regions,  fanned  by  heavenly  nymphs,  as  they  rofe, 

and 
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and  fhaded  by  genii,  who  held  umbrellas,  while  a  chorus  of  ethereal  Ibngfters  chant- 
ed the  praifes  of  tendernefs  to  living  creatures,  and  a  rigorous  adherence  to  truth. 
LuBDHACA  was  appointed  regent  of  Shins,  which  is  called  the  yoga  ftar  ;  his  body 
is  chiefly  in  our  Greater  Dog,  and  his  arrow  feem  to  extend  from  (3  in  that  afterifin 
to  «•  in  the  knee  of  Orion,  the  three  ftars  in  whofe  neck  are  the  lunar  manfion 
Mrigafirasy  or  the  head  of  the  male  antelopCy  who  is  reprefented  looking  round  at 
the  archer ;  the  three  ftars  in  the  belt  are  the  females,  and  thofe  in  the  fword,  their 
young  progeny;  Mahade'va,  that  he  might  be  near  his  favourites,  placed  himfelf. 
It  is  faid,  in  the  next  lunar  manfion  ^^rdra,  his  head  being  the  bright  ftar  in  the 
fhoulder  of  Oriox,  and  his  body  including  thofe  in  the  arm,  with  feveral  fmaller 
ftars  in  the  galaxy.  The  fon  of  Lubdh  aca  fucceeded  him  on  earth,  and  his  lineal 
defcendants  yet  reign,  lays  the  author  of  the  Purdn,  oa  the  delightful  banks  of  the 
Crijhnd. 

This  legend  proves  a  veiy  material  faft,  that  the  Pallis  and  Cirdtas  were  origi- 
nally the  fame  people :  it  feems  to  indicate  a  reformation  in  fome  of  the  religious 
tenets  and  habits  of  the  nations  bordering  on  the  CriJJ.md,  and  the  whole  appears 
connected  with  the  famous  Egyptian  period  regulated  by  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Siritis: 
the  river  here  mentioned  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fmaller  Ci'ijhnd,  or  the  Siris  of  the  an- 
cients, fo  named,  as  well  as  the  province  of  Sire,  from  the  word  Seir,  which  means 
a  dog,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  language  of  that  country.  The  conftellations  of 
Orion  and  the  two  Dogs  point  at  a  fmiilar  ftory  differently  told ;  but  the  name  of 
LuBDHACA  feems  changed'  by  tlie  Greeks  into  Laddacus  ;  for  imce,  like  the  an- 
cient Indians,  they  applied  to  their  new  fettlements,  the  hiftory  and  fables  of  their 
primitive  country,  they  reprefent  Labdacus  as  the  grandfon  of  Cadmus,  the  fon 
©f  PoLYDORUS  (for  fo  they  were  pleafeJ  to  difguife  the  name),  and  the  father  of 
L.AIUS  :  now  Cadmus,  as  we  have  Ihown,  as  Cardame'swara,  or  Maha'deVa, 
and  PoLYDORUS,  or  Polydotus,  was  Pallidatta,  the  gift  of  the  national  God- 
Palli  or  Nairrit.  As  to  Labdacus,  he  diecftn  the  flower  of  his  age,  or  dif- 
appeared,  fay  the  Hindus,  and  was  tranflated  into  heaven  ;  but,  during  his  minorit^', 
the  reigns  of  government  were  held  by  Lycus,  a  ion  of  Nycteus,  or  Nactun- 
chara  :  he  was  fucceeded  by  Lai  us,  which,  like  Pali,  means  a  herdfinan,  ox  fi^ep- 
hcrd,  for  >*>«,  ?ji'ai,  and  ^.i'^n  fignify  herds  and  flocks;  and  thus  we  find  a  certain 
Laius,  who  had  a  fon  Buccolion,  and  a  grandfon  Phialus,  both  which, 
names  have  a  reference  to  pafiiire,  for  the  Ihepherds  vrere  called  by  the  Greeks 
/•y'.f.xToi,  and  Agelaia,  was  fynonimous  with  Pallas.     The  fon  of  Laius  was 
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CEdipus,  with  whofe  dreadful  misfortune,  as  we  intimated  in  the  firft  fe£lion,  the 
Hindus  are  not  unacquainted,  though  they  mention  his  undefigned  inceft  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  fay,  that  Yo'gabrashta',  whom  they  defcribe  as  a  flagitious 
woman,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  fome  cowherds,  after  the  miferable  death  of  her 
fon  Maha'su'ra,  or  the  Great  Hero,  by  Lina'su,  the  fon  of  Lubdhaca,  who  was 
defcended  from  Palli  :  the  whole  ftory  feems  to  have  been  Egyptian,  though  tranf- 
ferred  by  the  Greeks  to  Thebes  in  their  own  country. 

XIII.  The  laft  piece  of  hiftory,  mixed  with  an  aftrological  fable,  which  I  think 
it  ufeful  to  add,  becaufe  it  relates  to  Barbara,  is  the  legend  of  Da'sa-r  at'ha,  or 
the  monarch,  li'hoje  car  had  borne  him  to  ten  regions,  or  to  the  eight  points,  the  zenith, 
and  the  nadir :  it  is  told  both  in  the  Bhawijhya  Puran  and  the  Erahmanda.  He 
was  defcended  from  Su'rya,  or  He'li,  which  is  a  name  of  the  Sun  in  Greek  and 
in  Sanfcrit:  one  of  his  anceftors,  the  great  Raghu,  had  conquered  the  kvQwdwipas, 
or  the  whole  earth,  and  Vishnu  became  incarnate  in  the  perfon  of  liis  fon  Ra'ma- 
CHANDRA.  It  happened  in  the  reign  of  Dasarat'ha,  that  Sani,  having  juft 
left  the  lunar  manfion,  Critticd,  or  the  Pleiads,  was  entering  the  Hyads,  which  the 
Hindus  call  Rohini,  and  that  paflage  of  Saturn  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Sacata-bheda,  or  the  feoiion  of  the  wain :  an  univerfal  drought  having  re- 
duced the  country  to  the  deepeft  diftrcfs,  and  a  total  depopulation  of  it  being  appre- 
hended, the  king  fummoned  all  his  aftrologers  and  philofophers,  who  afcribed  it 
folely  to  the  unfortunate  paflage  of  the  malignant  planet;  and  Vasisht'ha  added, 
that,  unlefs  the  monaixh  himfelf  would  attack  Sani,  as  he  ftrongly  advifed,  neither 
Indra  nor  Brahma'  himfelf  could  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  drought  for 
twelve  years.  Dasarat'ha  tliat  inftant  afcended  his  miraculous  car  of  pure  gold, 
and  placed  himfelf  at  the  entrance  of  Rohini,  blazing  like  his  progenitor  the  Sun, 
and  drawing  his  bow,  armed  with  the  tremendous  arrow  Sanhdrdjira,  which  attradts 
all  things  with  irrefiftlble  violence  :  Sani,  the  Jlow-tno'-oing  child  o/'Su'r  y  a,  drefed  in 
a  blue  robe,  crowned  with  a  diade0,  having  four  arms,  holding  a  bow,  a  f piked  weapon, 
and  a  cimeter  (thus  he  is  defcrlbed  in  one  verfe),  difcerned  his  formidable  opponent 
from  the  laft  degree  of  Critticd,  and  rapidly  defcended  into  the  land  of  Barbara, 
which  burft  into  a  flame,  while  he  concealed  himfelf  far  under  ground.  The  hero 
followed  him ;  and  his  legions,  marching  to  his  afllftance,  perifhed  in  the  burning 
fands ;  but  Sani  was  attradled  by  the  magnetick  power  of  the  Sanhdrdjira,  and, 
after  a  vehement  conflidt,  was  overpowered  by  Dasarat'ha,  who  compelled  him 
to  promife,  that  he  never  more  would  attempt  to  pafs  through  the  wain  of  Rohini  .* 
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the  vliflor  then  returned  to  his  palace,  and  the  regent  of  the  planet  went  to  Sani- 
Ji'han,  in  Barbara,  while  the  ground,  on  which  he  had  fought,  aflumed  a  red  hue^ 
The  Hindu  aftrologers  fay,  that  Sani  has  hitherto  performed  his  promife,  but  that, 
in  four  or  five  years,  he  will  approach  fo  nearly  to  Rohinz,  that  great  mifchief  may 
be  feared  from  fo  noxious  a  planet ;  who  has  nothing  in  this  age  to  apprehend  from 
a  hero  in  a  felf-moving  car  with  an  irrefiftible  weapon :  they  add,  that  Mangala, 
or  Mars,  the  child  of  Prit'hivi\  has  alfo  been  prevented  from  traverfing  the  wag- 
gon oi  Rohirn,  but  that  Vrihaspati,  Sucra,  and  BaoHA,  ox  Jupiter,  Venus,  and 
Mercury,  pafs  it  freely  and  innocently,  while  it  is  the  conftant  path  of  Soma,  or  the 
Moon,  of  whom  the  beautiful  Rdhim,  ot  Aldeberan,  is' the  favourite  confort. 

The  hiftory  of  Dasarat'h  being  immediately  connected  with  that  of  Ra'ma- 
CHANDRA,  and  confequently  of  the  firft  colonies  who  fettled  in  India,  it  may  pro- 
perly conclude  this  third  fedion,  which  has  been  confined  to  the  demigods  and 
fages,  who  diflingullhed  themfelves  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Nile  of  Ethi- 
opia ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  lome  etymological  conjeSfiires,  which  I  have 
generally  confirmed  by  fads  and  circumftances,  it  has  been  proved,  I  truft,  by  pofi- 
tive  evidence,  that  the  ancient  Indians  were  acquainted  with  thofe  countries,  with  the 
courfe  of  that  celebrated  river,  and  with  Mifra,  or  Egppt. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  ESSAY. 

By  the  President. 

Since  I  am  perfuaded,  gentlemen,  that  the  learned  Eflay  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile; 
which  you  have  juft  attentively  heard,  has  afforded  you  equal  delight  with  that 
which  I  have  myfelf  received  from  it,  I  cannot  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  increafe 
your  fatisfadion,  by  confefling  openly,  that  I  have  at  length  abandoned  the  greatert 
part  of  that  natural  diftruft  and  incredulity,  which  had  taken  poffeffion  of  my  mind, 
before  I  had  examined  the  fources  from  which  our  excellent  affociate,  Lieutenant 
WiLFORD,  has  drawn  fo  great  a  variety  of  new  and  interefting  opinions.  Having 
lately  read  again  and  again,  both  alone  and  with  a  Pandit,  the  numerous  and  ori- 
ginal paffages  in  the  Pur  anas  and  other  Sanfcrit  books,  which  the  writer  of  the  dif- 
fertation  adduces  in  fupport  of  his  affertions,  I  am  happy  in  bearing  teilimony  to 
his  perfe*^  good  faitli  and  general  accuracy,  both  in  his  extracts  and  in  the  tranfla- 
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tions  of  them  ;  nor  fhould  I  decline  the  trouble  of  annexing  literal  verfions  of  them 
all,  if  our  third  volume  were  not  akeady  filled  with  a  fufficient  ftore  of  curious,  and 
(my  own  part  being  excepted)  of  valuable,  papers  :>  there  are  two,  however,  of  Mr. 
AVilford's  extracts  from  the  Puranas,  w^hich  deferve  a  verbal  tranflation ;  and  I, 
therefore,  exhibit  them  word  for  word,  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  genuinenels 
and  antiquity. 

The  firfl  of  them  is  a  little  poem,  in  tlie  foim  of  the  hymns  afcribed  to  Or- 
pheus, in  praife  of  the  Nild,  which  all  the  Brahmens  allow  to  be  a  facred  river  in 
Cu/Jja-divip,  and  which  we  may  confidently  pronounce  to  be  the  Nile :  it  is  taken 
from  the  Scanda-purdn,  and  Tuppofed  to  be  the  compofition  of  Visva'mitra,  the 
father  of  Sacontala',  with  whofe  life  you  are  well  acquainted  : 

1.  "  Call,  Crijhnd,  likewife  Ni'la'j  'Syamd,  Cd/d,  and  y^jiui  alio;  Afija-ndbha 
"  and  'Sydmala ;  Mcchaca  too  and  Pdvam; 

2.  "  j^ghahd  and  Mocfiadd, — thefe  twelve  profperous  names  of  the  Cdlica,  in 
**  whatever  receptacle  of  water. 

3.  "  A  man  Ihall  repeat  at  the  time  of  bathing,  he  Ihall  gain  the  fruit  of  an  ablu- 
*'  tion  in  the  Cdli.  No  ftream  on  earth  is  equal  to  the  river  Cd/i  as  a  giver  of  in- 
*'  creafe  to  virtue. 

4.  "  He,  who  has  bathed  in  her  Jlrenm,  is  wholly  releafed  jfi-om  the  murder  of  a 
*'  Brahmen  and  every  other  crime ;  they,  who  have  been  offenders  in  the  higheft 
*'  degree,  are  purified  by  her,  and  confequently  they  who  have  committed  rather  in- 
*'  ferior  fins. 

5.  "  They,  who  have  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river  CdPi,  are  indubitably  re- 
**  leafed  from  fin ;  and  even  by  a  fight  of  the  river  C^/},  an  aflemblage  of  crimes  is 
*'  quite  effaced. 

6.  "  But  to  declare  the  fruit  gained  by  bathing  in  her  waters,  is  impoffible  even 
*'  for  Brahma'.     Thefe  delightful  ^aW  exquifite  names  whatever  men 

7.  "  Shall  repeat,  even  they  are  conjidered  as  duly  bathed  in  the  river  GzV);  con- 
*'  flantly,  therefore,  mull  they  be  repeated  with  all  pofiibk  attention." 

Here  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  couplets  of  the  Veda,  which  our  learned  friend  has 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  his  Eflay,  are  in  a  fimilar  ftrain  to  thofe  of  Visva'- 
mitra :  nor  have  I  a  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  becaufe  the  fifth  line  is  clearly  in 
a  very  ancient  dialedl,  and  the  original  ends  in  the  manner  of  the  Hindu  fcripture, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  two  lafl  words  j  but,  either  we  muft  rejed  a  redundant 
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lyilable  in  the  concluding  verfe  (though  fuch  a  redundance  often  occurs  uiihe  Fe'JaJ, 
or  we  muft  give  a  different  verfion  of  it.     The  Une  is, 

Sitafitafamdy6gat  param  ydx\  nanivertate ; 

which  may  thus  be  rendered :  "  By  whofe  union  of  white  and  dark  azure  waters, 
"  a  mortal,  w/jo  bathes  in  them,  attains  the  Moft  High,yr<5/;;  li-'boje  prefcncehQ  returns 
"  not  to  this  terrejlrial  tnanfion." 

Of  the  fecond  paflage,  from  the  PaAma-piirdn,  the  following  tranflation  is  mi- 
nutely exaft  : 

I.  "  To  Satyavarman,  that  fovereign  of  the  ivhok  earth,  lacre  born  three 
"  fons;  the  eldeft  Sherma  ;  then  C'harma  :  and,  thirdly,  Jya'peti  by  name: 

.  2.  "  'They  "joere  all  men  of  good  morals,  excellent  in  virtue  and  virtuous  deeds, 
"  Ikilled  in  the  ufe  of  weapons  to  ftrike  with  or  to  be  thrown ;  brave  men,  eager 
"  for  viftory  in  battle. 

3.  "  But  Satyavarman,  being  continually  delighted  with  devout  meditation, 
"  and  feeing  his  fons  fit  for  dominion,  laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  government. 

4.  "  Whiljl  he  remained  honouring  and  fatisfying  the  gods,  and  priefts,  and  kine. 
"  One  day  by  the  a£l  of  deftiny,  the  king,  having  drunk  mead, 

5.  "  Became  fenfelefs  ^«4.Jf?v  afleep  naked  :  then  was  he  feen  by  C'harma,  and 
by  him  were  his  two  brothers  called, 

6.  "  To  ichom  he  Jaid :  What  now  has  befallen?  In  what  ftate  is  this  our  fire? 
"  By  thofe  two  was  he  hidden  with  clothes,  and  called  to  his  fenfes  again  and 
"  again. 

7.  "  Having  recovered  his  intellect,  and  perfe£lly  knowing  what  had  palled,  he 
"  curfed  C'HARMA,yi"?y/«^  .•  Thou  fhalt  be  the  fervant  of  fervants  ; 

8.  "  And,  fince  thou  waft  a  laugher  in  their  prefence,  from  laughter  Ihalt  thou 
"  acquire  a  name.  Theri  he  gave  to  Sherma  the  wide  domain  on  the  fouth  of  the 
"  fnowy  mountains, 

9.  "  And  to  Jya'PETI  he  gave  all  on  the  north  of  the  fnowy  mountain  ;  but  he, 
*'  by  the  power  of  religious  contemplation,  attained  fupreme  blifs." 

Now  you  will  probably  think,  that  even  the  concifenefs  and  fimplicity  of  this 
narrative  are  excelled  by  the  Mo/dick  relation  of  the  fame  adventure ;  but,  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  the  old  Indian  ftyle,  this  extrad:  moft  clearly  proves,  th.it 
the  Satyavrata,  or  Satyavarman,  of  the  Purdns,  was  the  feme  perfonage 

4  o  (as 
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(as  it  has  been  aflerted  in  a  former  publication),  with  the  Noah  of  Scripture,  and 
we  confequently  fix  the  utmoft  limit  of  Hindu  Chronology ;  nor  can  it  be  with 
reafon  inferred,  from  the  identity  of  the  ftories,  that  the  divine  leglflator  borrowed 
any  part  of  his  work  from  the  Egyptians :  he  w^as  deeply  verfed,  no  doubt,  in  all 
their  learning,  fuch  as  it  was ;  but  he  wrote  what  he  knew  to  be  truth  itfelf,  inde- 
pendently of  their  tales,  in  which  truth  was  blended  with  fables  ;  and  their  age  was 
not  fo  remote  from  the  days  of  the  patriarch,  but  that  every  occurrence  in  his  life 
might  naturally  have  been  preferved  by  traditions  from  father  to  fon. 

We  may  now  be  affured,  that  the  old  Hindus  had  a  knowledge  of  Mifr  and  of 
the  Nik;  that  the  legends  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia  (to  feledl  one  example  out 
of  many),  were  the  fame  with  thole  of  Cape'ya  and  Casyapi' ;  that  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  were  no  other  than  Pa'rasic  a  and  Antarmada';  and  that  Lord 
Bacon,  whom,  with  all  his  faults  (and  grievous  faults  they  were),  we  may  juftiy 
call  the  great  architeB  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  concluded  rightly,  that  the  My- 
thology of  the  Greeks,  which  their  oldeft  writers  do  not  pretend  to  have  invented, 
was  no  more  than  a  light  air,  which  had  pajfed  from  a  more  ancient  people  into  the 
flutes  of  the  Grecians,  and  which  they  modulated  into  fuch  defcants  as  beft  fuited 
their  fancies  and  the  ftate  of  their  new  fettlements ;  but  we  muft  ever  attend  to  the 
diftindiion  between  evidence  and  coiijeBure ;  and  I  am  not  yet  fully  fatisfied  with 
many  parts  of  Mr.  Wilford's  Effay,  which  are  fG°j*  ied  on  fo  uncertain  a  bafis  as 
conjectural  etymology  ;  though  I  readily  admit,  that  his  etymologies  are  always  in- 
genious, often  plaufible,  and  may  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  confirmed  by  hlftorlcal 
proof.  Let  me  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  applying  to  him  the  words  of  the  me- 
morable writer,  whom  I  have  juft  named,  and  with  expreffing  an  opinion,  in  which 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  concurrence,  "  That  with  perfeverlng  induftry,  and  with 
"  fcrupulous  attention  to  genealogies,  monuments,  infcriptions,  names  and  titles,  de- 
"  rivations  of  words,  traditions  and  archives,  fragments  of  hiftory,  and  fcattered 
"  pafiages  from  rare  books  on  very  different  fubjefts,  he  has  preferved  a  venerable 
"  tablet  from  the  fipwreck  of  time  ;  a  work,  operofe  and  painful  to  the  author,  but 
"  extremely  delightful  to  his  readers,  and  highly  deferving  their  grateful  acknow- 
"  lediremcnts." 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLANT  BUTEA. 
By  Dr.  Roxburgh. 


I. 


X  HE  Maduga  of  the  Gentoos,  and  Plafo  of  the  Hortus  Malabar icus  *,  is  a 
middle  fized,  or  rather  a  large  tree,  not  very  common  on  the  lowlands  of  this 
coaft,  but  much  more  fo  up  among  the  mountains :  it  calls  its  leaves  during  the 
cold  feafon  :  they  come  out  again  with  the  flowers  about  the  months  of  March 
and  April  \  and  the  feed  is  ripe  in  yune  or  ^uly. 

Trunk  irregular,  generally  a  little  crooked,  covered  with  afh-coloured,  fpongy, 
thick,  flightly  fcabrous  bark,  the  middle  ftrata  of  which  contain  a  red  juice  here- 
after to  be  mentioned. 

Branches  very  irregularly  bent  in  various  diredions ;  young  flioots  downy. 

Leaves  alternate,  fpreading,  thread,  from  eight  to  fixteen  inches  long.     Leaflets 
emarginated,  or  rounded  at  the  apex,  leathery,  above  Ihining  and  pretty  fmooth, 
below  flightly  hoary,  entire  :  the  pair  are  obliquely  oval  from  four  to  feven  inches 
long,  and  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  broad,  the  exterior  one  inverfe-hearted, 
or,  in  other  words,  tranfverfely  oval,  and  confiderably  larger  than  the  lateral. 
Common  Petiole  round  when  young,  downy,  the  length  of  the  leaflets. 
Stipules  of  the  Petiole  fmall,  recurved,  downy. 
of  the  Leaflets  awled. 

Raceme  terminal,  axillary,  and  form  tuberofities  over  the  naked  woody  branchlets 
ftanding  in  every  diredlion,  rigid,  covered  with  a  foft  greenifh  purple  down. 

Flowers  Papillonaceoia,  pendulous,  pedicelled,  fafcicled,  large,  their  ground  of  a 
beautiful  deep  red,  fhaded  with  orange  and  filver-coloured  down,  which  gives 
them  a  moft  elegant  appearance. 

Pedicles  round,  about  an  inch  long,  articulated  near  the  apex,  and  covered  with 
the  fame  greenifh  velvet-like  down. 

Bracts,  one  below  the  infertion  of  each  pedicle,  lanced,  falling,  two  fimilar  but 
fmaller,  prefling  on  the  Calyx,  falling  aUo. 

Calyx  :  Feriajith  bellied,  leathery,  two-lipped,  upper  lip  large,  fcarce  emarginated; 

*  The  Butea  Frondofa  of  Koenig. 

under 
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under  three-toothed,  covered  with  the  fame  dark  green  down  that  the  raceme  and 
pedicles  are  covered  with,  withering. 

COROL  : 

Bamer  refledied,  egged,  pointed,  very  Uttle  longer  than  the  wings. 

IFings  afcending,  lanced,  the  length  of  the  keel. 

Kee/  below  two-parted,  afcending,  large,  mooned,  the  length  of  the  wings  and 
banner. 
Stamens  :  filaments  one  and  nine,  afcending  in  a  regular  femicircle,  about  as  long 

as  the  corol. 

Anthers  equal,  linear,  ered. 
Pistil  :   Germ  fhort,  thick,  pedicelled,  lanced,  downy. 

Style  afcending,  a  little  larger  than  the  filaments. 

Stigma  fmall,  glandulous. 
Pericarp,  legume  pedicelled,  large,  pendulous,  all  but  the  apex  where  the  feed  is 

lodged,  leafy,  downy,  about  fix  inches  long  by  two  broad,  never  opening  of  it- 

felf. 
Seed  one,   lodged  at  the  point  of  the  legume,  oval,   much  compreffed,  fmooth, 

brown,  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about  one 

broad. 

From  natural  fiflures,  and  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  this  tree  during  the  hot 
feafon,  there  iflues  a  mofl:  beautiful  red  juice,  which  foon  hardens  into  a  ruby- 
coloured  brittle  aftringent  gum :  but  it  foon  lofes  its  beautiful  colour,  if  expofed  to 
the  air.  To  preferve  the  colour,  it  muft  be  gathered  as  foon  as  it  becomes  hard, 
and  kept  clofely  corked  up  in  a  bottle. 

This  gum,  held  in  a  flame  of  a  candle,  fwells  a;nd  burns  away  flowly,  without 
fmell  or  the  leaft  flame,  into  a  coal,  and  then  into  fine  light  white  afhes.  Held  in 
the  mouth  it  foon  difl'olves  ;  it  taftes  fl;rongly,  but  fimply,  aftringent ;  heat  does  not 
foften  it,  but  rather  renders  it  more  brittle ;  pure  water  diiTolves  it  perfedly :  the 
folution  is  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  it  is  in  a  great  ineafure  foluble  in  fpirits ;  but  this 
folution  is  paler,  and  a  little  turbid ;  the  watery  folution  alfo  becomes  turbid  when 
fpirit  is  added,  and  the  fpirituous  more  clear  by  the  addition  of  water ;  diluted  vi- 
triolic acid  renders  both  folutions  turbid  :  mild  cauftic  vegetable  alkali  changes  the 
colour  of  the  watery  folution  to  a  clear  deep  fiery  red  *:  the   fpirituous   it   alfo 

♦  With  an  alkalized  decoflion  of  this  gum,  I  tried  to  dye  cotton  cloth  prepared  with  alum,  with  fugar  of  lead,  and 
with  a  folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia  ;  but  the  reds  produced  thereby  were  bad .  that  where  alum  was  employed  was 
the  bert. 

deepens, 
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deepens,  but  in  a  leis  degree :  Sa/  Martis  changes  the  watery  folutinn  into  a  good 
durable  ink. 

Thefe  are,  I  think,  proofs  that  a  very  finall  proportion  of  refin  is  prefent  in  this 
fubftance :  in  this  it  differs  effentially  from  the  gum  refin  called  Kino,  or  Gummi 
rubrum  njiringens,  which  the  Edinburgh  college  has  taken  into  their  Materia  Me- 
dica  (I  have  ufed  the  recent  gum  in  making  my  experiments,  which  may  make  fome 
difference)  ;  but  as  this  can  be  moft  perfectly  diffolved  in  watery  menftrua,  it  may 
prove  of  ufe  where  a  fpirituous  folution  of  the  former  (being  the  moft  complete) 
cannot  be  fo  properly  adminiftered,  confequently  it  may  prove  a  valuable  acquifition 
alfo. 

Infufions  of  the  flowers,  either  frefh  or  dried,  dyed  cotton  cloth,  previoufly  im- 
pregnated with  a  folution  of  alum,  or  alum  and  tartar,  of  a  moft  beautiful  bright 
yellow,  which  was  more  or  lefs  deep  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  infufion :  a 
little  alkali  added  to  the  infufion,  changes  it  to  a  deep  reddifti  orange ;  it  then  dyed 
unprepared  cotton  cloth  of  the  fame  colour,  which  the  leaft  acid  changes  to  a  yel-  v 
low  or  lemon :  thefe  beautiful  colours  I  have  not  been  able  to  render  perfectly  per- 
manent. 

Amongft  numberlefs  experiments,  I  expreffed  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  frefti 
flowers,  which  was  diluted  with  alum  water,  and  rendered  perfeftly  clear  by  depu- 
ration :  it  was  then  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  into  a  foft  extract;  this  proves 
a  brighter  water-colour  than  any  gamboge  I  have  met  with.  It  is  one  year  fince  I 
firft  ufed  it,  and  it  remains  bright- 

Infufions  of  the  dried  flowers  yielded  me  an  extradt  very  little,  if  any  thing,  in- 
ferior to  this  laft  mentioned  ;  they  yield  alfo  a  very  fine  durable  yellow  lake,  and 
all  thefe  in  a  very  large  proportion. 

The  Lcic  infects  are  frequently  found  on  the  fmall  branches  and  the  petioles  of  the 
kaves  of  this  tree.  Whether  the  natural  juices  of  its  bark  contribute  to  improve  the 
colour  of  their  red  colouring  matter,  I  cannot  fay :  it  would  require  a  fet  of  expe- 
riments accurately  made  on  fpecimens  of  lac  gathered  from  the  various  trees  it  is  • 
found  on,  at  the  fame  time  and  as  nearly  as  poffible  from  the  fame  place,  to  deter- 
mine this  point. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  natives  make  any  ufe  of  the  gum  or  flowers,  although  they 
promife  to  be  valuable :  the  former  as  a  medicine,  and  the  latter  as  a  pigment  and 
dying  drug. 

n. 
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II.  Butea  Superba  *,  Tiga  Madiiga  of  the  Gentoos,  is  a  very  large  twining  flirub,  a 

native  of  the  mountains.     Flowering  time,  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon. 
Root  fpindle-form,  very  large. 
Stem  twining,  as  thick  as.  or  thicker  than,  a  man's  leg,  woody,  very  long,  running 

over  large  trees.     Bark,  afh-coloured,  pretty  fmooth. 
Branches  like  the  ftem,  but  fmall,  and  with  a  fmoother  bark. 
Leaves  alternate,  threed,  remote,  very  large. 
Leaflets  downy,  in  other  refpe£ts  as  in  Butea  Frondofa,  but  greatly  larger:  the 

exterior  one  is  generally  about  twenty  inches  long,  and  broad  in  proportion,  the 

lateral  fomewhat  lefs. 
Racemes  as  in  the  former,  but  much  larger. 
Flowers  alfo  the  fame,  only  much  larger,  and  more  numerous. 
Calyx  divided  as  the  other,  but  the  divifions  longer  and  much  more  pointed. 
CoROL  the  fame. 
Legumes  and  Seed  as  in  the  former,  but  rather  larger. 

When  this  fpecies  is  in  full  flower,  I  do  not  think  the  vegetable  world  offers  a 
more  gaudy  fhow:  the  flowers  are  incomparably  beautiful,  very  large,  and  very  nu- 
merous ;  the  colours  are  fo  exceedingly  vivid,  that  my  beft  painter  has  not  been 
able,  with  his  utmoft  flcill,  to  come  any  thing  like  near  their  brightnefs. 

From  fiffures,  &c.  in  the  bark,  the  fame  fort  of  ruby-coloured  aftringent  gum 
exudes  :  the  flowers  alfo  yield  the  fame  beautiful  yellow  dye  and  pigment. 


Dr.  Roxburgh's  Defcription  of  the  Neiium  Tin^orium  would  have  been  fubjolned ;  but  the  publication  of.it  is 
delayed,  until  the  Society  have  been  favoured  with  the  refult  of  his  farther  experiments. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  INDIGO  AT  AMBORE. 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Claude  Martin. 

X  PRESENT  the  fociety  with  a  Ihort  defcription  of  the  procefs  obferved  in  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  Indigo,  in  this  part  of  India.  The  Ambore  diftri£l  is  com- 
prifed  within  a  range  of  furrounding  hills  of  a  moderate  height :  the  river  Pallar, 
declining  from  its  apparent  foutherly  diredion,  enters  this  diftri£t  about  three  miles 

•  So  named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh. 

from 
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from  the  eaftward,  waflies  the  Amhore  Pettab,  a  fmall  neat  village,  diftant  three 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  fort  of  that  name,  fituated  in  a  beautiful  valley ;  the 
(klrts  of  the  hills  covered  with  the  Palmeira  and  Date  trees,  from  the  produce  of 
which  a  confiderable  quantity  of  coarfe  fugar  is  made  ;  this  traft  is  fertilized  by 
numerous  rills  of  water  condudlcd  from  the  river  along  the  margin  of  the  heights 
and  throughout  the  intermediate  extent :  this  element  being  conveyed  in  thefc  arti- 
ficial canals  (three  feet  deep)  affording  a  pure  and  cryftal  current  of  excellent  water 
for  the  fupply  of  the  Rice-fields,  Tobacco,  Mango,  and  Cocoanut  plantations  ;  the 
higheft  fituated  lands  affording  Indigo,  apparently  without  any  artificial  watering, 
and  attaining  maturity  at  this  feafon,  notwithftanding  the  intenfenefs  of  the  heat, 
the  thermometer  under  cover  of  a  tent  rifing  to  i  oo,  and  out  of  it  to  i2o;  the  plant 
affording  even  in  the  drieft  fpots  good  foliage,  although  more  luxuriant  in  moifter 
fituations.  I  am  juft  returned  from  examining  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 
Firft,  the  plant  is  boiled  in  earthen  pots  of  about  eighteen  inches  diameter,  difpofed 
on  the  ground  in  excavated  ranges,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  one  broad, 
according  to  the  number  ufed.  When  the  boiling  procefs  has  extracted  all  the  co- 
louring matter  afcertainable  by  the  colour  exhibited,  the  extradl  is  immediately 
poured  into  an  adjoining  fmall  jar  fixed  in  the  ground  for  its  reception,  and  is  thence 
laded  in  fmall  pots  into  larger  jars  difpofed  on  adjoining  higher  ground,  being  firft 
filtered  through  a  cloth  ;  the  jar,  when  three-fourths  full,  is  agitated  with  a  fplit 
bamboo  extended  into  a  circle,  of  a  diameter  from  thirteen  to  twenty  inches,  the 
hoop  twifted  with  a  fort  of  coarfe  ftraw,  with  which  the  manufadurer  proceeds  to 
beat  or  agitate  the  extracEV,  until  a  granulation  of  the  fecuk  takes  place,  the  opera- 
tion continuing  nearly  for  the  fpace  of  three-fourths  of  an  hour ;  a  precipitant  com- 
pofed  of  red  earth  and  water,  in  the  quantity  of  four  quart  bottles,  is  poured  into 
the  jar,  which  after  mixture  is  allowed  to  ftand  the  whole  night,  and  in  the  morning 
the  fuperincumbent  fluid  is  drawn  off  through  three  or  four  apertures  pradifed  in 
the  fide  of  the  jar  in  a  vertical  diredion,  the  loweft  reaching  to  within  five  inches 
of  the  bottom,  fufficient  to  retain  the  fecula,  which  is  carried  to  the  houfes  and  dried 
in  bags. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  procefs  recurred  to  in  this  part,  which,  I  think,  if  adopted 
in  Bengal,  might  in  no  fmall  degree  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  raifing  great  and  ex- 
penfive  buildings,  in  a  word,  fave  the  expenditure  of  fo  much  money  in  dead  ftock, 
before  they  can  make  any  Indigo  in  the  European  method,  to  which  I  have  to  add, 
that  Indigo  thus  obtained  poffeffes  a  very  fine  quality. 

As  I  think  thefe  obfervations  may  be  ufeful  to  the  manufadurers  in  Bengal,  I 
fliould  wifh  to  fee  them  printed  in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  AJiatick  Society. 
Ambore,  id  April,  1791. 
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EXTRACT  OF  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  INDIGO. 

By  Mr.  De  Cossigny. 

X  HIS  experiment  (the  Indian  procefs  infallibly  fhows,  that  Indigo  may  be  pro-- 
"  duced  by  different  methods,  and  how  much  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  European 
"  artifts  fhould  remain  conftantly  wedded  to  their  method  or  routine,  without  having 
"  yet  made  the  neceffary  inquiries  towards  attaining  perfection.  Many  travellers 
*'  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  have  been  ftruck  with  the  apparent  fimplicity  of  the 
"  means  ufed  bv  the  Indians  in  preparing  Indigo,  from  having  feen  their  artifts 
"  employed  in  the  open  air,  with  only  earthen  jars,  and  from  not  having  duly  exa- 
*'  mined  and  weighed  the  extent  of  the  detail  of  their  procefs,  apprehend  that  it  is 
*'  effected  by  eafier  means  than  with  the  large  vats  of  mafonry,  and  the  machinery 
"  employed  by  Europeans ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  miftaken,  the  whole  appear- 
"  ing  a  delufive  conclufion,  from  the  following  obfervation,  viz.  that  one  man  can, 
"  in  the  European  method  of  manufacture,  bring  to  iffue  one  vat  containing  fifty 
*'  bundles  of  plant,  which,  according  to  their  nature  and  quality,  may  afford  from 
"  ten  to  thirty  pounds  of  Indigo ;  whereas,  by  the  Indian  procefs,  one  employed 
"  during  the  fame  time  would  probably  only  produce  one  pound  of  Indigo ;  the 
*'  European  method  is  therefore  the  moft  fimple,  as  well  as  every  art  where  machinery 
*'  is  ufed  inftead  of  manual  labour." 

-MOTE. 

ExTERiENCE  alonc  muft  decide  between  the  oppofite  opinions  of  Colonel  Martin  and  M.  De  Cossigny. 


DISCOURSE    THE    NINTH,     ON    THE    ORIGIN    AND    FAMILIES    OF 
NATIONS.— ^^t?  the  Works  of  Sir  William  Jo?ies,   Vol.  I.  p.  129. 
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ON  THREE  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  SUMATRA. 
By  John  Macdonald,  Efq.. 

ON  THE  CAMPHOR  OF  SUMATRA. 

i.N  anfwer  to  fome  queftions  put  to  me  by  the  Prefident  of  the  AJiatick  Society  re- 
fpedling  camphor-oil,  I  have  the  pleafure  of  giving  the  folutlon  contained  in  the 
following  fhort  account : — Camphor-oil,  one  of  the  eflential  oils,  is  adlually  cam- 
phor, before  the  operations  of  nature  on  it  have  reduced  it  to  the  concrete  form  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  tree..     When  Mr.  Marsden  compofed  his  juftly-admired 
hiftory  of  Sumatra,  the  prevalent  opinion  on  this  fubje£t  was,  that  the  oil  and  the 
concreted  camphor  were  never  found  in  the  fame  tree.   I  have  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Lieutenant  Lewis,  well  informed  on  this  fubje6t,  from  a  refidence  of  many 
years  in  the  country  producing  the  camphor,^  to  differ  from  that  generally  accurate 
author,  by  faying,  that  he  has  feen  a  tree  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fea ; 
near  Tappanooly,  from  which  three  catties  (above  three  pounds)  of  camphor,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  near  two  gallons  of  oil  had  been  procured.     If  a  tree  be  old,  and 
yield  oil  plentifully,  the  natives  efteem  thefe  two  circumftances  fure  indications  of 
its  containing  a  confiderable  quantity  of  camphor.     Mr.  Macquer,  in  his  chemical 
didlionary,  has  remarked,  that  the  nitrous  acid  diflblves  camphor  without  commo- 
tion, that  the  folution  is  clear  and  limpid,  and  that  it  is  called  camphor-oil.     This 
affords  a  proof  that  the  formed  camphor  is  produced  from  the  oil  by  a  natural  ope- 
ration of  compofition,  the  decompofition  by  means  of  the  above  folvent  reducing 
the  fubftance  to  its  primary  ftate,  previous  to  concretion.     The  Achinefe  are  reckon- 
ed the  beft  judges  of  camphor;  and  the  oil  they  colled  undergoes  a  procefs  by  dil- 
tillation,  leaving  a  refiduum  of  inferior  camphor.     Trees  of  a  certain  age  only  yield 
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camphor.  It  would  feem  that  a  certain  time  is  requiiite  for  maturing  the  oil  to  that 
ftate,  when  its  contained  camphor  becomes  fit  for  being  concreted  by  the  heat  of 
the -fun  ailing  on  the  tree  and  foil.  The  camphor-tree  is  one  of  the  Rnneandria 
Monogynia  of  Liknjeus,  and  differs  in  a  fmall  variation  in  the  form  of  the  leaf 
from  the  Arbor-  Campborifera  Jiiponica,  foliis  laurinis  fruBu  parvo,  calyce  brevijjimo. 
The  tree  very  much  refembles  the  Bay  in  leaves.  The  trunk  is  thick ;  the  bark  of 
a  brownifh  appearance ;  and  the  ramification  ftrong,  clofe,  and  extended.  It  is 
fond  of  a  rich  red  loam,  tending  to  a  blackifh  clay,  mixed  with  a  crumbling  ftone 
of  the  colour  of  marl.  It  grows  principally  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  Sumat?-a,  from  the 
line  2>^  N.  nearly.  The  wood  is  ufeful  for  domeftic  purpofes,  being  foft  and  eafily 
worked.  It  is  by  many  imagined,  that  camphor  is  produced  by  a  chemical  procefs. 
This  is  a  miftaken  idea,  farther  than  regards  the  inferior  kind  arifing  from  the  dif- 
tillation  of  the  oil.  I  fhall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  and  pre- 
paring it,  as  praftifed  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  from  the  time  of  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Englijh  on  the  illand.  The  Sumatrans,  previous  to  their  fettlng  out  in  queft 
of  camphor,  affemble  on  the  confines  of  the  country  they  intend  exploring,  and  dlf- 
charge  a  variety  of  religious  duties  and  ceremonies,  calculated,  in  their  opinion,  to 
promote  the  future  fuccefs  of  their  undertaking.  They  enter  the  woods,  and,  from 
experience,  foon  dlftinguifn  fuch  trees  as  contain  camphor.  They  pierce  them; 
and  if  they  yield  oil  plentifully,  it  is  prefumed  they  contain  concreted  camphor, 
which  is  found  in  fmall  whitifh  flakes,  fituated  perpendicularly,  in  irregular  veins, 
in  and  near  the  centres  of  the  trees.  The  tree  is  cut  down,  divided  into  junks,  and 
carefully  divefted  of  its  camphor.  When  the  oil  has  been  drawn  off  from  young 
trees,  the  camphor,  which  they  afterwards  afford,  is  of  a  lefs  valuable  nature,  and  is 
termed  belly  or  foot  camphor,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  affinity  it  bears  to  beady 
or  the  beft  fort.  When  brought  for  fale,  it  is  repeatedly  foaked  and  walhed  in 
foapy  water,  to  feparate  from  it  all  heterogeneous  and  fandy  particles  that  may  have 
adhered  to  it.  When  clean,  it  will  fink  in  water,  and  be  of  a  white,  gloffy,  fmooth 
appearance,  tending  to  tranfparency.  After  it  has  been  wafhed,  it  is  paffed  through 
three  fieves  of  differing  textures,  fo  as  to  be  divided  into  bead,  belly,  and  foot  cam- 
phor :  certain  proportions  of  each  compofe  the  chefts  made  up  for  the  China  mar- 
ket, where  they  are  fold  for  350  1.  fterling,  nearly.  The  capoor  *  (a  word  of  Arabick 
origin)  tnatee,  or  dead  camphor,  is  carefully  feparated  from  the  three  divifions,  by 

*   Cdjiir  in  Aiabict,^  and  Carp  r a  in  Sanfcr'u. 
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an  acutenefs  of  diftindlion,  acquired  by  the  eye  and  hand  from  habit  and  attention, 
and,  being  mixed  with  the  imperfedt  kind  mentioned  above,  is  pounded  in  a  mortar 
and  diftributed  among  proportional  quantities  of  foot  camphor.  This  capoor-matee 
is  fometimes  procured  by  boiling  down  the  thickefl:  part  of  the  oil,  or  by  taking  the 
fediment  of  the  befl:  oil,  after  it  has  fettled  at  leaft  twenty-four  hours.  Camphor- 
oil  is  found  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  drains,  bruifcs,  and  other  external  pains, 
from  its  penetrating  quality  in  entering  the  pores,  and  gently  agitating  the  affefted 
parts,  fo  as  to  quicken  the  ftagnated  circulation.  The  internal,  anodyne  and  dia- 
phoretic, and  the  external,  antirpafmodic  and  fedative,  virtues  of  camphor  are  well 
known.  The  oil  is  found  to  poffefs  thefe  in  a  certain  degree,  and  to  be  ufcful  in 
removing  the  painful  fpafms  of  the  nerves  and  tendons,  by  diflipating  the  furround- 
ing  acrid  humours.  When  the  oil  is  uled,  it  muft  be  formed  into  a  liniment,  as  it 
would  alone  occafion  pain  from  its  ftrength.  The  oil  applied  to  fores  on  horfes  has 
been  found  very  beneficial.  In  this  cafe  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the  juice  of  the 
tobacco.  Sumatra  affords  annually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pecuJs  (of  133-  pounds 
each),  of  camphor,  and  more  oil  than  there  is  at  prefent  a  demand  for.  The  Chinefe 
purchafe  it ;  and  it  is  not  clearly  afcertained  whether  they  ufe  it  all  in  China,  or 
make  a  factitious  fpecies  of  it,  by  admixture  of  'Japaneje  camphor,  for  the  Europe 
market :  the  latter  is  generally  fuppofcd.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  price  of 
camphor  will,  in  procefs  of  time,  rife  to  an  enormous  degree,  as  one  tree  in  three 
hundred  is  not  found  to  contain  camphor,  and,  when  found,  is  immediately  cut 
down ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  plant  muft  foon  become  fcarce,  and  the  pro- 
duce proportionably  dear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  oil  will,  in  this  event,  be  found 
by  the  faculty  to  poffefs  all  the  ufeful  qualities  of  this  valuable  medicine.  I  have 
the  fatisfa£lion  of  accompanying  this  paper  with  a  fpecimen,  though  a  fmall  one,  of 
the  camphor-wood,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fubftance  in  it,  the  reft  having 
evaporated  from  length  of  time.  If  this  account  fliould  afford  any  information  to 
the  Prefident  and  Members  of  the  Afiatick  Society,  my  intention  will  be  fully  an- 
fwered. 

ON  THE  CORAL  OF  SUMATRA. 

If  this  paper  fhould  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Tranfa£tions  of  the 
Afiatick  Society,  the  infertion  I  muft  ftill  confider  as  an  indulgence,  and  my  attempt, 
a  proof  that  I  am  more  anxious  than  able,  to  increafe  the  general  ftock  of  Eajiern 

natural 
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natural  knowledge,  recorded  in  the  ufeful  annals  of  the  Society.  Specimens  of  coral,, 
for  your  acceptance,  and  for  the  illuftration  of  this  fubjeft,  are  now  forwarded. 

The  appearance  of  Sumatran  coral  does  not  altogether  correfpond  with  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  plant  hitherto  given  *.     This  induces  me  to  defcribe  fuch  parts  as 
are  imperfectly  reprefented.     The  plant,  to  which  the  various  fpecies  of  coral  be- 
long, is  one  of  the  Cryptogamice  of  Linnjeus,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the- 
Her  bee  Marince  of  Tournefort ;  of  the  tier  bee  hnperfeSlce  of  Mr.  Ray.     It  may  be 
reduced  to  three  colours,  red,  black,  and  whitifh-yellow :  the  laft  is  the  moll  com- 
mon in  the  EaJIern  feas.     It  is  of  a  fungous  texture,  equally  hard  out  of  and  in  its 
natural  element :  and  its  pores  are  charged  with  a  juice  of  a  milky  appearance,  in 
fome  degree  acrid.     The  bark  covers  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  contains  a  number 
of  perforated  paplUx  terminating  in  tubes,  having  two  or  more  holes  in  each,  in- 
tended, I  imagine,  for  the  admifTion  of  the  matter  affording  nutriment  to  the  plant* 
The  internal  projedions  of  the  papillce  adhere  to  the  particles  of  fand  and  ftone  on 
which  the  coral  grows,  and  are  the  only  appearance  of  roots  it  exhibits.     On  exa- 
mining the  internal  extremities  of  thefe  papilla  by  means  of  glafles,  fome  very  fmall 
ramifications  are  difcovered.     Thefe  are  very  eafily  obferved  in  the  papillce,  which 
are  attached  to  the  bark  of  the  root.     The  tree  is  faid  to  grow  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  *.  I  have  feen  fome  as  high  as  ten  feet.     From  thefe  and  other  differences  in 
appearance,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  fome  'European  and  Indian  corals  are  not  the 
fame,  but  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus.     From  the  very  rapid  growth  of  coral  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Eajiern  feas  in  general,  as  will  be  fhown  in  this, 
paper,  there  can  fubfift  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  vegetable  fubftance;  though  there 
have  not  been  wanting  fome,  who  have  fuppofed  it  a  foffil  formed  like  cryftals  and 
fpars ;  and  others,  eminent  naturahfts,  who  have  ranked  it  among  the  animal  tribes. 
BoccoNE  difcovered  that  this  plant  enclofes  a  nutritious  juice  under  its  bark :  and 
Count  Marsigli  remarked  and  obferved  its  flowers  and  feeds.      I  fhall  here  infert 
Marsigli's  accurate  experiment,  which  affords  the  decifion  of  almoft  abfolute  de- 
monftration  in  favour  of  coral  being  a  vegetating  plant.     "  Having  fteeped  fome 
coral,  frefh-gathered,  in  fea-water,  he  perceived,  in  a  fhort  time,  that  the  little  ruddy 
tubercles  which  appeared  on  the  furface  of  the  bark  began  gradually  to  unfold,  and 
at  length  opened  into  white  flowers  in  the  form  of  ftars,  with  eight  points,  which 
were  fuftained  by  a  Uttle  calyx,  divided,  in  like  manner,  into  eight  parts.     Upon 

*  See  the  remark  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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taking  the  coral  out  of  the  water,  the  flowers  immediately  clofcd,  and  returned  into 
red  tubercles  as  before ;  which  tubercles,  being  clofely  fqueezed,  yielded  a  fort  of 
milky  juice:  and  upon  returning  the  coral  into  the  water  as  before,  the  tubercles,  in 
an  hour's  time,  opened,  or  flowered  afrefh ;  and  this  was  continued  for  fix  or  eight 
days,  when  the  buds,  or  tubercles,  ceafed  to  blow  any  more.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
they  became  detached  from  the  coral,  and  funk  to  the  bottom,  in  form  of  little 
yellow  balls.  Thefe  tubercles  then,  according  to  the  analogy  of  plants,  Ihould  be 
the  flowers  of  coral ;  and  the  milky  vifcid  juice  contained  therein,  the  pollen.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  held,  that  when  this  juice  falls  on  a  properly-difpofed  body  or  nidus, 
a  new  coral  arifes  therefrom ;  and  the  analyfis  of  coral  anfwers  precifely  to  that  of 
other  fea-plants,  all  of  them  affording  a  volatile  urinous  filt,  and  a  thick  blackifh 
fetid  oil." — Elementa  Chemias  of  Boerhaave,  page  135,  Note,  vol.  i.  &  Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  An  1708. 

Whether,  after  all,  the  fl:riated  papilla,  which  are  of  a  fl:ellar  figure,  and  the  two 
or  more  apertures  of  which  are  divided,  generally,  into  twelve  parts,  contain  an 
animal  whofe  labour  produces  the  growth  of  the  coral,  or  who  inhabits  the  coral  for 
its  own  immediate  fatisfadtion,  is  a  quefl;ion  that  has  been  much  agitated,  without 
affording  any  certain  conclufions.     Monfieur  DE  Peyssonnel,  after  having  in- 
quired into  and  difcufl^ed  the  various  arguments  for  and  againfl:  coral's  being  a  pe- 
trification or  a  congelation,  concludes  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infedt,  which  he 
denominates  an  Urtica,  Purpura,  or  Polype,  that  contradts  in  air,  expands  in  water, 
and  is  fenfible  to  the  touch,  or  the  adion  of  an  acid.     From  Marsigli's  experi- 
ment, as  recited  above,  I  think  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  Peyssonnel  miftook 
the  matter,  and  fuppofed  a  flower  an  infcd  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  many  flowers, 
on  being  plunged  into  an  acid,  will  exhibit  figns  of  contradlion  and  movement. 
We  obferve  many  growing  fubfliances  which  are  inhabited  by  animals,  or  infedts, 
merely  for  their  convenience,  and  not  to  promote  the  growth  of  fuch  fubfl:ances, 
which  they  very  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  retard.     If  an  animal  can  be  fuppofed 
to  produce  fuch  immenfe  bodies  of  this  fubfl:ance,  as  I  ftiall  have  occafion  to  men- 
tion, whence  does  it  derive  the  prodigious  degree  of  nutriment  requifite  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  as  it  is  not  found  that  it  quits  the  centre  of  its  ftriated  habitation  ?  why  do  not 
thefe  vermicuU  marini  leave  cells  behind  them,  as  they  advance  the  growth  of  the 
coral  ?  We  find  none,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  furface  uniformly  fmooth  and  even. 
As  for  the  external  cells,  they  are  the  channels  that  convey  nouriihment,  and  cor- 
refpond  to  the  fibres  of  plants.     It  mufl;  remain,  however,  in  fome  degree,  a  doubt, 
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whether  thefe  marine  produftions  are  zoophytes,  produced  by  the  labour  of  animals, 
or  whether  they  are  produced  on  a  vegetating  principle.  It  will  be  difficult  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  teft  of  modern  natural  philofophy,  viz.  experiment:  but  till  fuch 
can  be  made,  opinions  muft  be  various,  though  the  majority,  and  apparently  (from 
Marsigli's  experiment)  the  beft  founded,  incline  to  the  belief  of  corals  being  pro- 
duced by  vegetation.  Having  (lightly  reviewed  both  fides  of  this  curious  queftion, 
and  having  hazarded  my  own  opinion,  which  can  be  of  little  weight,  I  come  now 
to  the  intention  of  troubling  the  Afiatick  Society  with  thefe  remarks,  imperfect  as 
they  muft  appear. 

The  produdlion  of  iflands,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra,  by  the  very  rapid  in- 
creafe  of  this  wonderful  plant,  is  a  remarkable  effe£t  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
hitherto  unrecorded  in  the  annals  of  natural  philofophy.  Mr.  Dalrymple  alone 
has  alleged  a  fadl,  to  which  this  account  will  add  the  weight  of  convincing  tefti- 
mony.  In  the  year  1784,  I  was  diredled  to  furvey  the  coaft  of  the  Dutch  diftridts 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  illand  of  Stimatra.  During  the  courfe  of  this  furvey,  I  had 
occafion  to  lay  down  on  my  charts  feveral  fhoals,  confifting  of  branched  coral,  fand, 
and  fuch  heterogeneous  matter  as  they  will  refift:  and  incorporate  with  themfelves, 
when  impelled  againft  them  by  the  aftion  of  the  feas,  winds,  tide,  or  currents. 
The  farfaces  of  thefe  fhoals  were  at  various  depths,  from  one  foot  to  three  or  more 
fathoms.  They  are  of  a  conical  form,  the  bafe,  in  proportion  to  the  axis,  being 
fmall.  The  fhape  gives  them,  in  general,  the  appearance  of  trees  of  that  figure,, 
fuch  as  the  poplar,  &c.  One  of  the  fhoals  I  vifited,  to  the  fouthweft  of  Pooloo  Pt- 
nang,  near  Padang,  was  at  that  time  covered  by  two  feet  and  an  half  of  water,  and 
could  not  be  diftingulfhed  by  veffels  palling  at  fome  dlftance,  but  at  fuch  times  as 
the  winds  produced  a  fwell  or  agitation  on  it.  I  pafted  along  this  part  of  the  coaft 
in  February,  1789,  very  clofe  to  the  fhoal,  juft  four  years  and  feven  months  after 
the  period  at  which  the  furvey  had  been  taken  ;  and  was  not  a  little  aftoniihed  to 
obferve  a  fmall  fandy  ifland,  about  ten  yards  in  diameter,  having  a  few  bufhes  grow- 
ing on  it,  formed  on  the  top  of  the  fhoal,  which  lies  nearly  in  thirty-feven  fathoms 
of  water.  I  could  not  miftake  this  fhoal,  as  there  was  no  other  contiguous  to  it, 
and  as  my  chart,  by  which  I  fuggefted  the  fafeft  courfe  to  run  in,  then  lay  before 
me.  In  May  and  September,  1789,  I  had  an  opportunity,  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  'Ta\^panooly-)\zx\iowx  (which  I  had  been  diredled  to  furvey),  to  be  again  on 
feveral  of  the  fhoals  included  in  my  chart  of  the  coafts  of  the  Dz^/f-6-diftri6ts,  and, 
according  to  my  expedations,  found  the  depth  of  the  water  on  them  confiderably 

diminifhed 
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diminiflied  fince  the  furvey  had  been  taken.     In  IMarch,  1790,  I  was  fent  for  by  a 
gentlemen  at  Forf  Marlborough,  whoi'e  houfe  commanded  a  view  of  the  fea,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  water  breaking  on  two  fhoals  in  the  roads.     Tliis  gentleman  had  refided 
on  the  coaft  near  fifteen  years,  and  frequently  in  this  houfe,  without  having  obferved 
thefe  Ihoals,  which,  had  they  appeared  at  any  former  period,  muil  have  been  re- 
marked, their  fituation  being  clearly  and  diftindlly  expofed  to  the  daily  and  imme- 
diate obfervation  of  the  fettlement.     At  the  diilance  of  feven  miles  from  Vort  MarU 
borough,  nearly  in  a  fouth-well  dire^Slion,  there  is  a  fmall  iiland,  having  a  few  cocoa- 
nut  trees  in  it.      Thirty  miles  (or  it  may  be  twenty-five)  diftant  from  this  ifland, 
one  of  the  northern  pepper  fettlements  is  fituated  on  a  rifmg  ground.     The  gentle- 
man refiding  there  has  informed  me,  that  he  has  always  been  able  to  diftinguilh  the 
mails  of  veffels  lying  at  anchor  near  this  ifland,  and  that  he  lately  twice  diflin(3:ly, 
in  the  proper  bearing,  obferved  the  trees  of  the  Ifland :  but  that,  afterwards,  from 
hazy  weather,  or  fome  other  affedion  of  the  atmofphere,  he  could  not  perceive-  the 
ifland,  or  rather  the  trees  on  it.      Former  refidents  of  Laye,  the  place  of  obfervation, 
have,  in  vain,  when  ufmg  the  beft  glalfes,  looked  for  this  ifland,  invifible  till  lately. 
Such  are  the  ftubborn  fad:s  which  may  be  adduced  in  proof,  not  only  of  the  very 
rapid  growth  of  coral,,  but  alfo  of  the  formation  of  iflands  from  it,  as  a  necefiary, 
and  obferved,  confequence.     The  growth  of  coral  alone  may  not  produce  this  ef- 
fect:  other  aiding  circumfl:ances  may  intervene.     Boccone  and  Marsigli  have 
remarked,  that,  when  coral  meets  with  ftones,  coarfe  fand,  or  any  other  fubfl;ances, 
it  feizes  them  firmly,  and  fpeedlly  includes  them  within  a  itrong  extenfion  of  its 
dole  ramifications.     Thefe  collections  in  feas,  fubjecl  to  frequent  ftorms.  and  agita^ 
tions,  mufl:  be  confiderable,  and  promote,  in  no  fmall  degree,  the  elevation  of  iflands. 
Earthquakes  are  very  frequently  felt  on  this  ifland,  and  on  the  .contiguous  ones. 
Several  ihocks  are  fometirflbs  experienced  during  the  courfe  of  a  month.     It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  this  tremendous  phenomenon,  in  its  progrefs,  undulates  the  fpace  it 
moves,  or  travels,  under ;  and  that  the  concave  parts  of  thefe  undulations  open  into 
fifl'ures  when  the  motion  is  violent.      It  is  not  improbable  but  that  fuch  openings 
take  place  under  fhoals,  or  immediately  contiguous  to  them.     In  this  cafe,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  equilibrium,  it  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  furrounding  fand  and 
fubfl:ances  will  rufh  in,  hurried  along  by  the  general  movement,  in  a  greater  quan- 
tity, from  the  degree  of  momentum  impelHng  them,  than  what  occupied  the  fpace 
of  the  fifliire  when  at  refl:.     Thefe  hiatus  take  place  only  on  the  fide  of  the  undu- 
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lation  from  which  the  earthquake  proceeds;  and  the  fand  on  that  fide,  now  IncUning 
to  reft,  after  having  experienced  the  fhock,  but  ftill  poflefling  a  tendency  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  earthquake,  will  naturally  fall  into  the  hiatus  opened  for  its 
reception,  before  the  undulation  can  reverberate  into  its  original  pofitiou.   Hence  the 
Ihoal,  or  ifland,  will  be  in  fome  degree  raifed,  by  an  effecft  fimilar  to  that  of  a  lever, 
though  by  different  means.     Thefe  iflands  and  flioals,  being  further  removed  than 
other  parts  expofed  to  the  fhock,  from  the  fubterraneous  or  fubmarine  crannies  or 
channels  in  which  the  earthquake  afts,  will,  of  courfe,  refift  its  action  more  than 
parts  poffeffing  lefs  incumbent  weight.     The  undulations  will,  therefore,  meet  with 
more  refiftance,  and  depofit  a  greater  quantity  of  fand  than  in  fituations  refifting 
lefs.      In  the  formation  of  illands,  from  coral  and  fand,  as  foon  as  the  land  appears 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  birds  carry  roots  and  various  feeds  attached  to  them, 
for  the   conftrudion  of  nefts :  hence  the  fpeedy  appearance  of  bufnes  and  trees. 
Inftead  of  fuppofing  v/ith  fome,  that  the  numerous  iflands  on  this  coaft  have  been 
formed  by  the  violent  commotions  of  nature,  occafioned  by  earthquakes,  which 
feparated   them  from  the  continent,  it  is   more   reafonable   to   fuppofe   their  for- 
mation on  the  above  principles,  and  chiefly  by  coral :  more  efpecially,  when  we 
confider  that  the  depth  of  water  between  many  of  thefe  iflands  and  Sumatra  is  un- 
fathomable.    The  numerous  clufl:ers  of  iflands  in  the  eaftern  feas,  from  36  to  16 
degrees  of  eafl:  longitude,  are  all  fupported  by  bafes  of  coral,  and  furrounded  by 
{hoals  emerging  from  the  furface,  or  pufhing  their  conical  fruftra  into  a  new  ele- 
ment.    Experience  has  afcertained  the  formation  of  iflands  from  coral :  it  is  not 
altogether  conjedlure  to  fuppofe  that  various  groups  of  iflands,  in  the  gi'eat  eaftera 
Archipelago,  will,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  continents,  or  infular  tracks  or  fpaces 
of  land.     On  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  in  the  immediate  front  of  Madras,  expofed' 
anchorage  has  produced,  and  produces  annually,  lamentable  accidents,  attended  with 
much  public  detriment.     The  pofition  of  a  ftieltering  ifland  in  that  fituation  would 
be  an  objedl  of  national  benefit,  and  private  fafety  and  advantage.     To  attempt  tO: 
cffedt  this,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  coral  might  be  tranfported  from  this  coaft,  at 
no  great  expence,  and  funk,  with  ftones  and  other  fubftances,  in  feven,  eight,  or 
eleven  fathoms  of  water.     In  the  courfe,  probably,  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  an  ifland 
might  be  formed  by  the  growth  of  this  fubftance.     This  is  a  long  period  to  look, 
forward  to  for  the  benefit  of  futurity ;  but  from  what  I  have,  from  my  own  obfer-- 
Yation,  inferted  in  this  paper,  I  am  convinced  of  the  pra(3:icability  and  fuccefs  of  a: 
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fcheme,  which  many  will  treat  as  chimerical  and  vifionary,  while  others,  more  think- 
ing, will  fee  the  utility  of  the  defign  and  prohability  of  luccefs  ;  but  will  be  deteixed 
ty  the  difficulty  and  tedloufnefs  which  would  attend  the  execution. 

Remark  by  the  President. 

It  feems  at  length  to  be  fettled  among  naturallfts,  that  corals  and  corallines  arc 
the  cretaceous  habitations  of  animals,  and  one  of  the  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
nature.  The  idea  of  making  iflands  for  the  protetllion  of  fhips  at  anchor,  is  very 
fublime ;  but  it  might  be  feared,  that  very  dangerous  reefs  of  coral  would  be  form- 
ed, before  an  ifle  could  appear  above  the  water :  an  artificial  embankment  of  coral 
might,  perhaps,  on  fome  coafts,  be  a  powerful  barrier  againft  an  encroachment  of 
the  fea. 

ON  THE  COPPER  OF  SUMATRA. 

I  HAVE  the  fatisfadlion  of  laying  before  the  Jlfiatick  Society  a  fpecimen  of  copper- 
ore,  the  produdtion  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  It  is  found  on  and  in  the  hills  of 
Mucchy,  near  the  fea,  between  Annalaboo  and  Sooffoo,  to  the  north  of  our  extreme 
EngliJJ:)  fettlement  of  'Tappanooly.  The  foil,  which  generates  the  ore,  is  a  mixed 
loam,  confifting  of  clay,  fmall  ftones,  and  red  fand,  founded  on  an  underfoil  of  foft 
rock,  interfered  with  veins  of  this  ufeful  fubftance.  The  fpace  affording  the  ore 
is  confiderable ;  extending  above  a  degree  in  length,  and  further  eaft,  or  into  the 
country,  than  has  yet  been  alcertained.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  ore  is  annually 
collected  on  the  furface  of  the  hills,  to  which  the  indolence  or  ignorance  of  the  in- 
habitants, at  prefent,  confines  their  fearch.  Its  being  found  on  the  furface,  may 
probably  be  afcribed  to  the  efforts  of  earthquakes,  which  are  very  prevalent  on  this 
coaft,  and  over  the  ifland  in  general.  The  natives,  from  inexperience,  are  incapable 
of  conducting  a  mine,  and  purfuing  a  metallic  vein.  They  are  content  with  exca- 
vating the  ore,  till  their  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  flowing  of  the  water,  which 
foon  takes  place  in  a  country  fubjeft  to  heavy  rains  throughout  the  year.  As  many 
of  thefe  veins  widen  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  traced,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  thefe  hills  contain  inexhauinble  mines  of  this  metal.  The  ore,  by  repeated 
fmeltings,  and  other  operations  to  free  it  from  its  iulphur,  has  been  reduced  to  a 
metal,  and  then  found  to  include  a  coniiderable  proportion  of  gold.     As  no  part  of 
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the  world  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  this  latter  metal  than  Sumatra,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  it  occupies  on  the  globe,  it  is  probable  that  the  difcovery  of  gold 
mines  would  attend  the  eftablilhment  of  copper  ones  in  the  hills  of  Annalaboo.  This 
is  fo  much  the  more  probable,  as  metalline  ftones  of  various  kinds,  and  which  the 
Malays  regard  as  fure  indications  of  a  foil  affording  gold,  are  found  on  thefe  hills ; 
independently  of  the   confideration,  that   gold-duft  is  colledled   in  the   immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the   interior  country,  contiguous  to  the  hills  yielding  the 
copper-ore.     It  is  fmgular,  that  the  fame  method  of  rough  fmelting,  which  is  prac- 
tifed  at  Go/law  in  Germany,  fliould  be  in  ufe  among  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra.     The  Sumatran  method  poiTeffes  more  ingenuity,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
more  fnnple.     An  undemonftrated  knowledge   of  the  plaineft  and   moft   obvious 
principles  of  fcience  is  congenial  to  the  moft  rude  as  well  as  to  the*moft  civilized 
conceptions,  and  the  advantages,  which  the  talents  of  bor7i  genius  have  conferred  on 
"Europe,  are,  by  no  means,  a  concluiive  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  intellecT:,  which 
the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Europe  liberally  beftow  on  their  lefs  enlightened  brethren 
of  the  Eajl  and  WeJ}.     That  "  time  and  chance  happen  unto  all  things  under  the 
•'  fun,"  is  a  truth  that  amounts  to  a  voluminous  difquifition  on  this  iubjedl.      But 
to  return  :  The  ore-gatherers  chufe  a  level  fpot  of  hard  clay,  which  they  divide  into 
equidiftant  points,  by  lines  interfeding  each  other,  and  laid  off  equally  on  two  fides 
of  a  fquare.     Thefe  points,  included  in  the  fquare  fpace,  they  furround  with  circles,, 
of  which  the  points  are  the  centres.     The  circles  are  inverted  bafes  of  cones,  exca- 
vated to  receive  the  fufed  metal.     The  fmelting  fpace  is  now  covered  with  wood,, 
charcoal,  and  other  combuftible  matters,  and  the  ore  is  diftributed  ajiiong  thefe  ad- 
mixtures.    The  meked  ore  is  received  into  the  formed  holes,  leaving  the  fcoriae  or 
recrement  above.     The  metal,  ftill  requiring  many  fmeltings  to  render  it  fit  for  ufe, 
or  perfedly  malleable  and  dudile,  is  taken  out  in  the  form  of  pointed  cakes,  and 
fold  for  twenty  Spanip  dollars  per  pecul,  or  five  pounds  fterhng  for  133^  pounds 
avoirdupois  weight.     The  natives  are  particularly  careful  in  preventing  accidents ; 
for,  prevloufly  to  fufing  the  ore,  they  heat  the  ground  to  a  great  degree,  in  order 
that  all  the  water  near  the  furface  may  be  abforbed,  or  made  to  exhale,  having  ex- 
perienced, I  imagine,  that  copper,  when  in  a  flate  of  fufion,  meeting  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  water,  will  fly  in  all  directions  with  a  force  dertrudive  of  every  vulne- 
rable fubftance  within  the  fphere  of  its  adion.     I  have  been  informed,  that  the  me- 
tal has  been  eliquated  at  Madras  lately,  and  found  to  contain  very  little  appearance 
of  any  other  but  of  gold.     The  ufual  folvents,  aqua  fortis,  aqua  regia,  and  fpirit  of 
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falts,  rcadllv  dinblve  the  Sumatran  copper.  A  deep  green  folutlon  is  produced,  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  by  the  aiflion  of  the  weaker  acids  on  the  rough  ore.  The  above 
method  of  fmelting  will  feparate  all  coarfe,  mineral,  and  heterogeneous  lubftances 
fi-om  the  metal,  but  will  ftill  leave  it  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its  peculiar  mineral 
earth.  The  detaching  of  this  mineral  earth  is  the  moft  difficult  and  expenhve  ope- 
ration attending  the  refinement  and  purification  of  copper ;  it  being  frequently 
neceflary  to  add  a  proportion  of  another  metal  to  effect  it.  This  confideration  will, 
probably,  prevent  a  private  company  from  applying  for  public  permiffion  to  work 
thefe  mines;  and,  therefore,  they  mufl  remain  in  their  prefent  ftate,  unlefs  the  Eafl- 
India  Company  will  order  the  experiment  to  be  made,  from  the  reports  and  opinions 
of  fuch  as  may  be  qualified  to  give  them  on  fo  interefting  a  fubjedt.  By  fubmittlng 
this  ihort  account  to  the  gentlemen  of  our  Society,  whofe  ufeful  refearches  will,  I 
hope,  produce  permanent  national  benefit,  by  advancing  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
of  fcience,  and  of  literature,  opinions  properly  weighed,  will  be  difFufed  among  the 
publick,  of  the  advantages  that  may  refult  from  an  eftablllhment  for  working  copper- 
mines  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra, 


ON  THE  PLANT  MORINDA,  AND  ITS  USES. 
By  William  Huxter,  £/^. 

XxLTHOUGH  the  plant,  which  is  the  fubject  of  this  eflliy,  be  not  a  new  fpecies, 
yet,  as  it  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Malava,  and  forms  an  important  branch 
of  the  commerce  of  that  province,  I  hope  a  particular  defcription  of  it,  with  fome 
account  of  its  culture  and  ufe,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  AJiatick  Society. 

It  is  the  Morinda  of  Linn^us:  It  belongs  to  the  order  P€7itandria  Monogy7iia  ia 
his  fyftem,  and  is  referred  by  him  to  the  natural  order  of  Aggregates.  Here  (though 
it  may  feem  a  digreffion  from  the  fubje£t)  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  Linn^us 
is  not  altogether  confiftent  in  the  diftindion,  which  he  endeavours  to  eflablifh,  be- 
tween the  aggregates  (properly  fo  called)  and  the  compound  flowers.  In  his  PLilo- 
Jophia  Botanica,  §  ii6,  he  defines  a  compound  flower  to  be  "  that  which  has  a  broad 
"  entire  receptacle,  and  feffile  florets ;"  and  an  aggregate?  flower,  "  that  which  has. 
"  a  broad  receptacle,  and  florets  fupported  on  peduncles."     According  to  thefe 
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definitions,  the  Morinda  ought  to  be  placed  among  the  compound  flowers;  but  in  the 
following  fedlion,  Linn^us  makes  the  efl^ential  character  of  the  compound  Q.o-wex^ 
to  confift  in  having  all  the  anthers  united :  thus  reftriding  it  to  his  clafs  of  Syngedejia. 
This  not  only  excludes  the  Morinda,  but  ought  perhaps  to  have,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
excluded  the  Kiifmia,  Iva,  and  Ambrojia :  and  even,  allowing  the  approximated 
anthers  in  thefe  genera  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  definition,  it  feems  un- 
accountable that  the  Nauclea  *,  which  appears  fo  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  one  of 
thefe  orders,  fhould  be  excluded  from  both. 

The  Aal  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize;  the  root  branchy;  the  trunk  columnar,  ered, 
covered  with  a  fcabrous  bark. 

Branches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  fcattered  ;  of  the  ftrudure  of  the  trunk. 
Leaves  (feminal)  oval,  obtufe,  entire. 

(mature)  oppofite,  decuffated,  ovate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  fmooth,  with  very 
fhort  petioles. 
Stipules  lanced  very  fmall,  withering. 
Peduncles,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  folitary,  bearing  an  aggregate  flower.     Ca~ 

lyx :  common  receptacle  roundilh,  colleding  the  feflile  flowers  into  an  irregular 

head. 
Perianth  moft  entire,  fcarce  obfervable  above. 
Carol,  one-petaled,  funnel-form ;    Tul^e  cylindrick ;  Border  five-cleft ;  the  divijions 

lanced. 
Stamen :  Filaments  five,  thread- form,  arifing  from  the   tube,   and  adhering  to   it 

through  two  thirds  of  their  length,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  tube. 
Anthers  linear,  ered. 

Pijlil :  Germ  beneath  f.     Style  thread-form,  longer  than  the  ftamens.    Stigma  two- 
cleft,  thickifli. 
Pericarp :  common,  irregular,  divided  on  the  furface  into  irregular  angular  fpaces ; 

compofed  of  berries  pyramidal,  comprefl^ed  on  all  fides  by  the  adjacent  ones,  and 

concreted  with  them,  lopped,  containing,  towards  the  bafe,  a  flefhy  pulp. 
Seeds  in  each  berry  four,  towards  the  point  oblong,  externally  convex,  internally 

angular. 

The  fpecies  here  defcribed   is  called   by  LiNN^us  Moriiuia  arbor ea  pedunciilis 
folitarits:  and  he  gives  it  the  trivial  name  of  citirjolia ;  but  the  form  of  the  leaves, 

*  The  Cadam  of  the  Hindus.  f  The  Germ  is  four-celled,  and  contains  the  rudiments  of  four  feeds, 
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in  all  the  fpccunens  I  have  feen,  does  not  exhibit  this  flmilitudc,  as  will  appear  by 
the  infpe£lion  of  the  accompanying  figure,  which  was  drawn  from  nature.  There 
axe  figures  of  it  given  by  Rumphius  (Herb.  Amboin.  vol.  3.  tab.  99.)  who  calls 
it  Bancudus  latlfolia,  and  by  Rheede  (Hort.  Malab.  vol.  i.  tab.  52.)  who  calls  it 
Cada-pilava.      In  Malava  it  is  called  Aal,  and  in  Oude  it  has  the  name  of  Atchy. 

The  plant  grows  beft  in  a  black  rich  foil,  free  from  Hones,  in  fituations  mode- 
rately moift,  not  too  high,  yet  fufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  the  water  of  the  rains 
from  ftagnating ;  and  where  there  is  near  at  hand  a  fupply  of  water  for  the  dry 
months.  It  is  fown  about  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  after  the  rain  has  begun  to 
fall.  The  ground  requires  no  manure,  it  is  ploughed  twice,  or,  if  tough  and  hard,, 
three  times.  The  feed  is  fown,  either  broad-caft,  or  in  drills,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  cultivator.  The  ground  is  then  ploughed  over  again,  and  harrowed.  In 
one  beegab'^  of  ground  are  fown,  from  i|  to  22  tnwjs '\  of  feed.  In  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  the  young  plants  fpring  up.  The  field  is  then  carefully  weeded,  and 
the  ground  ftirred  with  an  iron  inftrument.  This  operation  is  repeated,  at  proper 
intervals,  during  the  firft  year ;  and  in  the  dry  months  of  that  year  (that  is,  from 
'January  till  June )  the  ground  is  three  or  four  times  laid  under  water.  After  the 
firft  year,  it  requires  no  farther  care.  In  a  year  the  plant  grows  to  the  height  of 
one  or  two  feet,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil.  In  the  third  year,  fometimes 
in  the  fecond,  it  bears  flowers  and  fruit.  The  flowers  appear  in  Jitney  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  September  or  OSiober :  but  the  fruit  of  thole  young  trees  is  not  ufed  for 
feed,  as  it  is  faid  not  to  produce  vigorous  plants.  In  the  months  of  February  and. 
March  following  the  third  year,  the  plants  are  dug  up.  They  dig  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet ;  the  root,  which  is  the  only  valuable  part,  extending  fo  fiir  into, 
the  ground.  The  wood  of  the  plant  is  only  ufed  for  fuel.  Sometimes  the  necefll— 
ties  of  the  hufbandman  oblige  him  to  dig  the  crop  in  the  fecond,  or  even  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  year;  but  the  root  is  obtained  in  much  fmaller  quantity,  and  lefs  rich  in 
colouring  matter  than  if  it  had  remained  the  regular  time.  The  crop  is  not  much 
affeded  by  the  excefs  or  defe<fl  of  the  periodical  rains.  When  it  is  dug  at  the  ti\^ 
of  the  third  year,  one  beegab  yields  from  four  to  fix  maunies  X  of  the  root  in  a.  wet 
ftate.     Th^fe  are  fpread  on  cloths,  and  dried  in  the  fun,  for  three  or  four  days  ;  at: 

•»   A  meafure  of  one  hundred  cubits  fquare: 

f  The  mun  of  this  country  is  fixteenyJcrj,  of  eighty  rupees  Weight  each^  "" 

5  The  Ttiauttj^  contains  twelve  imms  of  this  country's  weight. 

the 
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the  end  of  which  time  there  remains  of  dried  root,  one  third  or  one  fourth  part  of 
the  original  weight. 

As  the  colouring  matter  refides  chiefly  in  the  bark  of  the  root,  the  fmall  twigs, 
which  contain  Httle  wood,  bear  a  higher  price  than  the  larger  pieces.  Therefore 
the  roots,  when  dug  up,  are  feparated  into  three  kinds,  coarfe,  medium,  and  fine. 
The  coarfe  fells  for  one  rupee  per  mutiy  the  medium  two  or  three  rupees,  and  the 
fine  four  rupees  per  miin,  or  four  feers  for  a  rupee. 

In  particular  fields  they  leave  trees  for  feed  at  the  diftance  of  four,  five,  or  fix 
cubits.  In  fix  years  they  yield  fertile  and  vigorous  feeds.  The  trees,  when  of  that 
ag€,  are  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  high  (branches  included);  but 
they  continue  fruitful  for  many  years,  and  are  faid  to  grow  to  a  fize  not  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  a  Mafigo-Xxte.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  gathered,  laid  in  heaps 
on  the  ground,  and  covered  up  with  ftraw,  or  other  rubbifh,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
days,  in  which  time  the  pulp  rots,  and  is  confumed.  It  is  then  put  into  a  bafket, 
and  wafhed,  by  repeated  effufions  of  water,  to  feparate  the  feeds,  and  free  them  from 
the  remains  of  the  pulpy  matter.  The  hullDandman,  who  cultivates  this  plant,  ge- 
nerally takes  care  to  have  on  his  ground  a  fufficient  number  of  trees  for  feed.  If  he 
is  unprovided  with  thofe,  he  may  purchafe  the  feed,  immediately  after  it  is  prepared, 
for  four  or  five  rupees  the  jhu/i;  but  if  he  neglefts  to  purchafe  till  the  feafon  of  fow- 
ing  arrives,  he  may  be  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  two  leers  per  rupee. 

In  the  ground  on  which  Aal  has  grown,  they  fow  wheat,  or  other  grain,  for  five 
or  fix  years  ;  and,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  grain  fown  on  this  ground  thrives  remark- 
ably :  and  while  the  trees  left  for  feed  continue  fmall,  grain  of  any  kind  may  be 
fown  in  their  interftices  ;  but  Aal  would  not  thrive  there. 

The  expence  to  the  cultivator  varies  confiderably  in  different  villages.     In  one, 
where  the  plant  is  cultivated  to  confiderable  extent  *,  the  pateil,  or  zemindar,  gave 
me  the  following  accoimt  of  the  expence  attending  the  cultivation  of  one  beegah  : 
To  the  Colleftor  of  the  Diftrid  Rs      lo  ' 

To  the  Pateil,  -  -  _         -        i 

To  Writei's,  &c.   Servants  of  the  Pateil,  o   lo 

To  digging  up  the  root  f         -  -         -      15 


Total,  26    ID 


»    Khelaiia,   Ji  miles  from  Oiijein. 

^  I'ot  digging  a  fpuce  16  cubits  long,  and  j|  cubits  broad,  the  labourers  are  paid  4'  pice,  at  fifty  to  the  nipee. 

Now 
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Now  luppofing,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  account,  that  a  good  crop  is  fix,  and 
a  bad  one  four,  maunies\  that  each  mauny  yields,  when  dried,  3^  mims,  and  that  in 
this  dried  root,  the  coarfe  at  one  rupee,  the  medium  at  two,  and  the  fine  at  four, 
are  in  equal  quantities ;  then,  the  value  of  the  good  crop  will  be  forty-nine  rupees, 
and  that  of  the  bad  one  32,  10,  8.  The  firft  of  thefe  leaves  Rupees  22,  6,  the 
other  Rs.  6,  o,  8,  from  each  beegah.  The  medium.  Rupees  14,  3,  4,  we  may  efti- 
mate  as  the  profit  of  the  hufbandman,  out  of  which  he  is  to  maintain  himfelf  and 
his  cattle  for  three  vears.  In  this  account  I  have  not  included  the  expence  of  feed, 
as  the  cultivator  is  generally  fupplied  with  it  from  his  own  trees.  Had  he  been 
obliged  to  purchafe  it,  we  muft  have  added  eight  rupees  to  the  expence  of  cultiva- 
tion :  but,  as  the  crop  fuftains  no  damage  by  remaining  in  the  ground,  the  cultivator 
can  dig  it  up  at  his  leifure ;  and  therefore  he  generally  faves  by  his  own  labour 
great  part  of  the  expence  above  ftated  for  digging. 

In  another  village  *,  the  cultivator  has  the  land  on  much  eafier  terms ;  only  pay- 
ing three  rupees  for  the  crop,  or  one  rupee  yearly,  to  the  coUedior.  Therefore, 
the  other  expences  being  fuppofed  the  fame,  the  crop  only  cofts  him  Rs.  19,  10, 
befides  his  own  maintenance  and  that  of  his  cattle. 

Befides  the  confumption  of  the  root  in  the  manufadlures  of  this  province,  large 
quantities  of  it  are  exported  to  Guzerat  and  the  northern  parts  of  Hindojlan.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  the  exa£l  value  of  this  exportation,  but  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  amounts,  annually,  to  fome  lacs  of  rupees.  The  dealers,  who  come  from  thofe 
places  (efpecially  Guzej-atJ,  to  purchafe,  advance  money  to  the  cultivator,  and, 
when  the  crop  is  ready,  buy  it,  either  on  the  ground,  or  after  it  is  dug  up.  In  the 
firfl:  cafe,  they  dig  a  fmall  portion  of  the  field,  and,  according  to  the  quantity  it 
yields,  form  a  judgment  on  the  value  of  the  whole. 

The  method  of  dying  with  this  root  is  as  follows  :  The  cloth  to  be  dyed  is  tho- 
roughly wafhed  and  fcoured,  with  an  extemporaneous  kind  of  foap-ley,  made  by 
mixing  the  oil  of  fefamum  with  the  foflil  alkali.  Then,  fuppofing  the  cloth  (which 
is  generally  of  a  thin  texture)  to  be  twenty-fix  cubits  long,  and  one  cubit  broad, 
the  quantities  of  ingredients  will  be  as  follows. 

Take  of  large  Her  f  in  powder,  three  ounces.  Mix  it  well  with  four  pounds  of 
water.     In  this  the  cloth  is  to  be  thoroughly  wetted,  fo  that  the  abforption  of  Her 

*   RinJijoafa,  about  the  fame  diltance  from  Oitjeln  as  the  former, 
•f  The  Chchule ;   Myrobalani  maxinne,  oblonga.,  angnlofis,     C.  B. 

4  R  may 
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may  be  as  equal  as  poflible.  It  is  then  to  be  fqueezed,  and  fpread  in  the  iun  for 
about  forty-eight  minutes,  to  dry,  taking  care  that  no  drop  of  water  fall  upon 
it.  The  cloth,  when  dried,  is  of  a  cream-colour.  It  is  kept  in  this  ftate  for  four  or 
live  days,  that  the  particles  of  the  Myrobalan  may  be  more  firmly  attached. 

Then  take  of  powdered  alum,  two  ounces ;  diflblve  it  in  ft  ij  of  water.  Wet  the 
cloth  thoroughly  and  equally  in  this  folution.  Wring  it,  and  ftrike  it  gently  on  a 
fmooth  ftone,  then  fpread  it,  for  twenty-four  minutes,  in  the  fun,  to  dry.  When 
dried,  it  is  of  a  pea-green  colour.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  is  kept  for  four  days,  and 
then  waflied  in  cold  water.  To  the  manner  and  degree  of  wafhing,  we  are  told, 
great  attention  is  to  be  paid  ;  as  an  error,  either  in  excefs  or  defed,  would  fpoil  the 
colour.     When  wafhed,  it  is  dried  in  the  fun. 

The  cloth  thus  prepared,  is  ready  to  receive  the  colour,  which  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner.  Put  3;  gallons  of  water  into  an  uncovered  copper  veflel,  and 
fct  it  on  a  gentle  fire.  When  it  is  fomething  more  than  lukewai-m,  put  in  the  cloth, 
along  with  the  colouring  ingredients,  which  have  previoufly  been  thus  prepared. 
Take  of  Aal,  from  one  to  two  feers,  according  to  its  quality,  powder  it,  and  rub  it 
with  two  ounces  of  oil  of  Sefmnutn  to  each  feer.  Add  of  the  flowers  of  DJjawry  *, 
one-eighth  of  a  feer  to  each  feer  of  Aal;  or,  inftead  of  DJoawry,  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  Puru'ds  f,  in  powder. 

The  cloth  and  colouring  ingredients  are  continued  on  the  fire,  with  a  gentle  heat, 

*  A  fhnib,  which  grows  wild  on  the  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets,  where  they  are  formed  of  a  grafly  fod. 
The  flowers  are  ol"  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  are  gathered  both  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  and  of  the  apothecaries,  who 
give  an  infufion  of  them  as  a  cooling  medicine.  They  lofe  their  colour  in  drying,  and  only  yield  a  flight  brownifh 
tinfture  to  water ;  fo  that  the  benefit  derived  from  them  in  dying  with  Aal,  feems  to  depend  merely  on  their  adion  as 
an  aftrincfent ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  t'ubftitution  oi  Puiixjas,  a  ftrong  attringent,  as  an  equivalent  to  DJoanjory.  The 
natural  charafter  of  the  D,haiury  is  as  follows  : 

Cal.  Pman/i  one-leaved,  perfiltent ;   Ta^e,  bellied  ;   5or<^i;r,  fix-cleft ;  the  divifions  lanced,  ereft. 

CoK.  Petals  fix,  lanced,  acute,  ere  ft ;  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  arifing  from  the  edge  of  the  tube,  between  the 
divlfions  of  the  calyx. 

St  AM.  Filaments  twelve  (in  fome  ten  or  eleven)  awled,  creft,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  arifing  from  it.  Anthers 
kidney  form,  incumbent. 

PiST.  G«vn  oblong,  two-furrowed.      5/y/e  awled,  afcending  the  length  of  the  ftamina.     Stigma  ohXvSt. 

Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  acute,  two-furrowed,  two-celled,  four-valved. 

Seuds  numerous,  very  fmall  :   receptacle  oblong. 

Leaves  oppofite,  lanced. 

Here  the  oblong  fliape  of  the  capfule  and  its  two  cells  agree  with  the  Lythium ;  the  divlfions  of  the  cal}'x  with  the 
Gifiota.  LiNN>EUS  (Ph.  Bot.  §  177,  182,  183.)  alleges  that  the  calyx  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  Pericarpium 
in  alcertaining  the  genera  of  plants.  Therefore,  agreeably  to  thele  aphorif'ms,  I  fhould  be  inclined  to  refer  the  D,/jawry 
to  the  genus  Ginora ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  a  new  genus  to  be  placed  in  the  lyftem  between  the  Lythium 
and  Ginora. 

t  A  kind  of  gall-nut,  containing  the  exuviae  of  a  fmall  infeft,  found  on  a  fpecies  of  the  Mimo/a.  In  Malwa  it  is 
called  Puricas,  in  Marwar,  Succour,  and  in  the  country  about  Mongheei ,  Pufwdn.  This  being  a  ftronger  attringent, 
v.'e  are  told  that  an  exact  attention  to  the  proportion  of  it  is  more  neceffary  than  to  that  of  the  I),haivy. 

gradually 
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gradually  increafed,  for  about  three  hours.  Towards  the  end,  the  water  Is  made  to 
boil  ftrongly.  By  taking  up  a  little  of  the  water,  and  examining  its  colour,  as  it  is 
dropped  in  the  veflel,  they  judge  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs.  It  ought  to  be  of  a 
clay-colour,  or  a  little  deeper.  If  it  proves  very  red,  the  colour  will  be  fpoiled;  and 
the  remedy  is,  to  add  a  larger  proportion  of  D,hawry.  During  this  procefs,  the 
cloth  is  continually  moved,  by  lifting  part  of  it  with  a  ftick  out  of  a  vefTel,  begin- 
ning at  one  end  and  proceeding  to  the  other.  It  is  now  taken  out,  wrung,  and 
dried.  After  which,  being  walhed  in  river-water,  the  red  colour  is  complete. 
No.  I.  is  a  fpecimen  of  this  colour,  which  is  valued  more  for  its  durability  than  its 
beauty. 

To  make  a  Dark  Purple,   or  Chocolate  Colour. 

Take  of  martial  vitriol  one  ounce,  dilfolve  it  in  two  pounds  of  water,  and  clear 
the  folution  by  decantation.  Mix,  with  a  quantity  of  the  above-defcribed  colouring 
decoction,  iufficient  to  wet  the  cloth,  fuch  a  proportion  of  this  martial  folution  as 
will  give  the  tint  required.  This  is  judged  of  by  infpedtion,  as  the  cloth  will  be  of 
the  lame  colour  with  the  mixture.  The  cloth  beins;  taken  out  of  the  colouring  de- 
codion  and  wrung,  is  to  be  dipped  into  this  mixture,  and  thoroughly  wetted,  fo  as 
to  abforb  the  colour  equally  and  completely.  Then,  being  dyed  and  wafhed,  its 
appeai'ance  refembles  that  of  the  fpecimens  No.  2  and  3  ;  but  the  tints  admit  of  a 
great  variety,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  martial  folution.  Both  thefe  co- 
lours are  very  durable,  being  little  affeded  by  wafliing.  One  of  the  quarters  of 
Or/jcin,  named  Jejingpoorah,  is  inhabited  by  dyers,  who  confume  great  quantities  of 
this  root.  Their  printed  and  ftained  cloths,  befides  fupplying  the  domeftic  con- 
fumption,  are  exported  to  Guzerat,  and  other  provinces. 


ON  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  HILLS  NEAR  RAJAMAHALL. 

By  Lieutenant  Thomas  Shaw. 

A  SLIGHT  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  natives  of  the  hills,  in  the  dif- 
trids  of  Bhdgalpur  and  Rdjamahall^  having  brought  to  my  obfervation,  that  their 

cuftoms 
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cuftoms  and  manners,  as  well  as  their  language,  difFered  from  thofe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  plains ;  I  have,  for  fome  time,  endeavoured  to  acquire  a 
good  account  of  them,  from  the  belief  that,  notwithftanding  their  connexion  v^^ith, 
and  dependance  on  our  government,  they  have  been  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  hills.  The  following  defcription  does  not  contain  much  more  than  a  bare  tranfla- 
tion  of  what  was  written  by  the  beft  informed  mountaineer,  whom  I  have  met  with: 
I  have  fpared  no  pains  to  render  it  faithful,  for  there  alone  it  can  have  any  merit. 
My  information  has  been  derived  through  a  Soubadar  of  the  Rangers  (whom  the 
late  Mr.  Cleveland  had  inftruded  in  writing  Nagree)^  as  far  as  relates  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hills  in  the  three  'Tiippahs  of  Mudjeway^  Ghurry^  and  Munnudry, 
The  firft  is  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Rdjamahall->  extending  as  far  as  Sicrigully ;  the  fe- 
cond  is  thence  in  a  wefterly  direction,  as  far  as  Shawhabad;  and  the  third  lies  to 
the  fouth  of  Ghiirry,  from  whofe  people  thofe  on  the  borders  of  Bheerboom,  and 
fouth-eaft  of  Rdjamahall^  differ  in  many  refpeds.  Whatever  was  material  in  thefe 
latter  Tiippahs^  was  related  by  a  Soubadar  from  that  quarter  to  the  one  who  can  write ; 
and  both  attended  me  in  tranflating  them.  The  Tuppah  of  Mudbiin,  Pyer,  Chitoleab, 
Barcope,  Putfundaw,  Jiimnee,  Hurnah,  Par,  Diimfai^  Kuneeallah,  and  others,  have 
cuftoms  alfo  peculiar  to  themfelves.     Thefe  I  fhall  endeavour  to  afcertain. 

The  following  relates  immediately  to  the  Tiippahs  of  Mtcdgeway,  Ghurry,  and 
Muanuary^  from  which  may  be  coUeded,  what  ideas  the  inhabitants  have  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  of  a  future  ftate,  and  of  tranfmigration.  It  is  true  they  worlhip 
many  gods,  but  thefe  are  confidered  inferior  to,  and  the  medium  of  adoration  of, 
one  all-powerful  and  omnifcient  Being ;  whom  they  call  Bedo  Gossaih,  or  the 
Great  God.  Their  opinions  on  the  metempfychofis,  it  is  probable,  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hindus^  though  they  profefs  no  particular  veneration  for  the  cow, 
or  any  other  animal;  for  they  believe  it  a  punifhment,  when  God  ordains  a, hu- 
man foul  to  tranfmigrate  into  any  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and  it  is  alfo  a  received 
opinion  that  for  certain  crimes  in  this  life,  fouls  are  condemned  to  the  vegetable 
world. 

The  natives  of  the  hills  in  thefe  Tiippahs^  having  no  knowledge  of  letters,  or  of 
any  character,  have  a  traditional  ftory,  brought  down  from  father  to  fon  (but  in 
what  age  it  was  received,  is  now  not  known),  that  the  Bedo  Gossaih  made  hea- 
ven and  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein.  To  people  the  latter,  feven  brothers  were 
fent  from  heaven :  at  firft  they  remained  together;  when  the  eldeft  brother  was 
fick,  the  fix  younger  colleded  all  manner  of  eatables,  which  they  agreed  to  divide, 

and 
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and  to  feparate,  to  go  into  different  countries ;  one,  a  Hindu,  got  fifh  and  goats'  flefh 
in  a  new  difh,  for  his  fhare  ;  a  fecond,  a  Mujj'ulfiian,  was  allotted  lilh,  fowl,  and  every 
fort  of  flefh,  except  hogs,  for  his  portion,  in  a  new  difh  alfo  j  a  third,  Kirwary,  a 
fourth,  Keerrateer,  got  hogs'  flefh,  alfo  in  a  new  diih ;  a  fifth,  Kawdeer,  got  all  forts 
of  flefh,  fifh,  and  fowl,  in  a  new  diih  ;  a  fixth,  who  was  deftined  for  a  foreign  coun- 
try, got  fome  of  every  fort  of  food,  in  a  new  difh,  and  after  his  departure,  it  was 
not  known,  what  had  become  of  him,  till  Europeans  made  their  appearance,  when, 
from  their  manner  of  living,  it  was  concluded  that  they  were  the  decendants  of  the 
fixth  brother ;  the  feventh,  Mullare,  who  was  the  oldefl,  and  fick  brother,  got  fome 
of  every  kind  of  food,  but  put  them  in  an  old  difh,  for  which  he  was  confidered  an 
outcaft,  and  ordered  to  inhabit  thefe  hills,  where  finding  neither  clothes,  nor  fubfifl- 
ance,  he  and  his  defcendants  neceffarily  became  thieves,  in  which  pradlice  they  con- 
tinued, till  fuch  time  as  Mr.  Cleveland  wifely  conciliated  their  attachment  to  the 
EngliJJi  government,  by  a  liberal  generofity  and  munificence,  while  he  entered  their 
hills  unattended,  putting  the  utmoft  confidence  in  their  faith  ;  and  made  engage- 
ments to  fettle  on  their  chiefs  an  inconfiderable  monthly  fum,  in  confideration  of 
their  good  and  peaceable  behaviour  and  obedience,  to  which  they  have  rigidly  ad- 
hered'; and  this,  it  is  related,  put  an  end  to  their  predatory  incurfions  and  maraud- 
ing.      The  Kirivary  caft  croffed  the  Ganges  and  lived  in  tents,  having  no  fettled 
habitation.     The  Hindu  and  Miijjulman  remained  in  this  country.      The  Kawdeer 
went  to  the  fouth,  and  this  remained  doubtful,  till  a  party  of  them  came  to  dig  a 
tank  for  Mr.  Cleveland.     The  Kin-ateer  went  to  the  hills  north  of  the  Ganges. 
I  cannot  learn  what  names  the  brothers  had,  nor  how  they  were  provided  with 
wives,  to  increafe  and  multiply ;  the  creation  of  women  does  not  bear  any  part  in 
this  defeiilive  account,  which  proceeds  to  relate,  that  God  the  Creator  directed  cer- 
tain wombs  to  be  fruitful.      His  commandments  are,  that  men  fhould  give  to  fuch 
as  will  receive,  and  that  in  like  manner  others  would  give  to  them.      By  labour 
men  muft  live  ;  for  this  their  hands  were  made ;  eyes  were  given  to  fee  with,  the 
mouth  to  fpeak  good  or  bad,  as  well  as  to  eat  fweet  and  four,  and  the  feet  to  walk. 
Abufe  nobody  without  caufe  ;  neither  kill,  nor  punifh,  without  a  crime,  or  God 
will  deflroy  you.      Thefe  commands  being  fent,  certain  wombs  were  fruitful.     But 
fome  men  forgetting  thefe  divine  ordinances,  abufed,  beat,  and  oppreffed  each  other 
without  caufe;  when,  the  meafure  of  their  crimes  being  full,  he  fummons  them  to 
his  prefence ;  the  meffenger  carries  ficknels  and  death :  On  the  fmner's  appearing 
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before  God,  being  charged  with  forgetting  his  commandments,  he  is  bound  and 
caft  into  pits  of  maggots,  or  pics  of  fire,  where  he  is  to  remain  eternally. 

Whoever  keeps  God's  commandments,  behaves  well  in  all  refpedls.  He  will 
neither  injure,  abufe,  beat,  nor  kill,  any  perfon,  nor  feize  their  efFeds,  nor  plunder 
them,  nor  wafte  their  grain,  nor  their  money,  nor  their  clothes,  nor  quarrel  with 
any  one  ;  but  praifes  God  morning  and  evening ;  which  laft,  the  women  alfo  do. 
He  will  be  charitable,  clothe  and  feed  the  poor,  and  oblerves  the  feftivals  in  God's 
name,  with  the  proper  expenfe  of  grain,  money,  and  clothes.  GoD,  for  the  juft 
difpofal  of  the  goods  he  had  granted,  for  keeping  his  commandments,  and  praying, 
fummons  the  righteous  perfon  into  his  prefenc.e,  on  his  having  enjoyed  this  world 
long  enough.  On  his  appearance,  he  is  afked  how  he  dealt  with  men,  and  how 
they  behaved  to  him.  Having  rendered  his  account,  as  well  of  what  he  beftowed 
and  received,  as  of  what  he  ate  ;  that  he  injured  nobody,  but  praifed  GoD  morning 
and  evening  ;  God  anfwers,  "  I  law  that  you  behaved  well,  and  kept  my  com- 
mandments; I  will  exalt  you  ;  in  the  mean  time  remain  with  me."  After  a  fliort 
fojourn,  he  is  fent  to  earth,  to  be  born  of  Vv'oman  again,  and  to  be  a  Raja,  Dewan^ 
or  Cutwall,  with  abundance  of  worldly  goods  and  territoiy.  Should  he  forget  to 
praife  God  in  his  exaltation,  and  give  not  meat  to  the  hungry,  but  opprefs  the 
poor,  God.  in  his  wrath,  will  deftroy  him,  Inatch  him  away,  and  accufe  him  of 
negledting  his  commandments,  and  forgetting  to  praife  him.  He  will  then  cSft  him 
into  a  pit  of  fire,  where,  fhould  not  his  punifhment  be  eternal,  he  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  born  again  of  woman  but  to  be  regenerated  in  the  fhape  of  a  dog  or 
a  cat. 

Whoever  offends  in  the  prefence  of  God,  is  difmiffed  to  this  earth,  to  be  born  of 
women,  either  blind,  lame,  or  in  poverty,  never  to  have  houfe,  clothes,  or  vidluals, 
nor  anv  thing  but  what  is  begged  from  door  to  door.  Should  a  perfon  poflefTed  of 
rank,  grain,  clothes,  land,  and  every  thing  he  could  want,  forget  God's  command- 
ments, feize  and  plunder  from  others  ;  GoD.  in  his  wrath  for  the  abufe  of  the  good 
things  which  he  had  beftowed,  v.all  make  him  poor  and  a  beggar,  and  having  de- 
creed, that  he  fhall  remain  a  certain  time  on  earth,  for  his  punifliment,  this  being 
fulfilled,  death  fnatches  him  away,  and  he  appears  in  the  prefence  of  God.  God 
orders  a  man  to  kill  another,  and  he  kills  him,  yet  lives  happily  and  content,  but 
no  one  muft,  from  his  own  will  and  pleafure,  deftroy  a  fellow  creature,  or  God  will 
deftroy  him.     God  orders  a  man  to  beat  another,  and  he  beats  him  ;  but  whoever 
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punifhes  a  fellow-creature,  without  divine  commands,  the  Supreme  Being  will  di- 
re<Sl  a  third  perfbn  to  punifli  the  offender.  No  perlbn  fhall  abufe  another  without 
God's  commands;  whoever  difobeys,  will  in  like  manner  be  abuled  by  a  third  per- 
fon. 

Whoever  without  God's  commands  injures  his  neighbour,  may  expedl  divine  re- 
taliation. Should  a  man  feeing  his  neighbour's  property,  plunder  or  ileal  it,  the 
Bedo  Gossaih,  will  either  order  him  to  be  punifhed,  in  like  manner,  or  fome  of 
his  family  to  die.  Should  you  fee  a  man  lame,  mock  not  at  his  misfortune,  left 
God  Ihould  make  you  lame,  or  punilhi  you  in  fome  other  manner.  Laugh  not 
at  a  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  blind,  or  God  will  afflidl  you  in  like  man- 
ner, or  fome  other  way.  It  has  plealed  Providence  that  a  man  fhould  have  his 
back  broken;  whoever  laughs  at  or  mocks  him,  will  be  afflifted  in  like  manner; 
God  will  make  him  blind,  or  lame,  or  poor ;  therefore  mock  not  the  unfortunate. 
If  God  had  made  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  broken  backed  or  poor,  to  be  laughed 
at,  he  would  have  pardoned  fuch  as  mocked  them ;  but  as  their  defeds  are  pu- 
nifhments,  thofe  who  are  perfect  fhould  not  deride  their  misfortunes.  Thofe  on 
whom  God  beftows  grain,  riches,  land  and  power,  ought  to  be  charitable,  and  to 
cherirh  the  unfortunate;  fhould  they,  notwithftanding  their  wealth,  be  uncharitable. 
Providence  will  punifh  them,  by  rendering  them  poor,  and  reducing  them  to  the 
neceffity  of  working  for  their  bread:  When  great  men  are  charitable,  God  will  pro- 
tedt  them. 

God  diredls  the  poor  to  the  rich  man's  door  to  beg  ;  fhould  the  latter  unchari- 
tably refufe  to  relieve  their  wants.  Providence  will  be  difpleafed  at  the  abufe  of  the 
good  things  which  he  had  beftowed,  and  will  render  the  rich  man  poor,  helplefs, 
and  deftroy  his  family.  God  can  exalt  the  poor  man  :  Such  are  the  difpenfations 
and  power  of  Providence.  A  man  robs  and  kills  another,  and  cafts  the  body  away 
to  conceal  the  murder  from  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  who  conceive  their  kinf- 
man  to  have  been  killed  by  a  fnake  or  a  tiger,  but  God  cannot  be  deceived :  ven- 
geance will  fall  on  the  murderer,  or  his  relations  ;  he,  or  fome  of  them,  will  fall  a 
facrifice  to  a  tiger  or  a  fnake  ;  divine  vengeance  will  furely  await  him.  Whoever 
kills  a  tiger  without  divine  orders,  will  either  himfelf,  or  fome  of  his  relations,  fall  a. 
facrifice  to  a  tiger. 

From  fuch  fuperftition,  the  natives  of  the  hills  are  averfe  to  killing  a  tiger,  unlefs 
one  of  their  relations  has  been  carried  off  by  one,  when  they  go  out  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  having  fucceeded,  their  bows  and  arrows  are  laid  on  the  body  of  the  ani- 
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mal,  they  invoke  God,  and  declare  that  they  killed  it,  to  retaliate  for  the  lofs  of  a 
relation  :  Vengeance  thus  fatisfied,  they  vow  not  to  attack  a  tiger,  without  the  pro- 
vocation of  lofing  a  kinfman. 

God  fends  a  meflenger  to  fummon  a  perfon  to  his  prefence  :  fhould  the  mefTen- 
ger  miftake  his  obje£t,  and  carry  off  another,  he  is  defired  by  the  Deity  to  take  him 
away  ;  but  as  the  earthly  manfion  of  this  foul  muft  be  decayed,  it  is  deftined  to  re- 
main midway  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  never  can  return  to  the  prefence  of 
God.  Whoever  commits  homicide  without  divine  orders,  can  never  appear  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Deity ;  his  foul  is  deftined  to  remain  mid-way  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Whoever  is  killed  by  a  fnake,  as  a  punifhment  for  fome  concealed  crime, 
can  never  appear  in  the  prefence  of  the  Deity ;  his  foul  is  doomed  to  remain  mid- 
way between  heaven  and  eaith  ;  yet  God  will  deftroy  the  fnake  :  but,  if  it  ad:ed  by 
Divine  orders,  Providence  fpares  it.  Should  a  rich  man  call  the  poor  with  promifes  of 
giving  them  alms,  and  not  perform  them,  and  fhould  the  poor  exhort  God  to  make 
him  poor  too,  for  his  uncharitable  deceit.  Providence  will  either  punifh  him  in  this 
way,  or  fome  other ;  but  by  penance  and  prayer,  he  may  be  pardoned.  As  a  man 
marries  a  woman  at  a  great  expence,  fhould  £he  be  guilty  of  infidelity,  and  conceal 
the  fin  fhe  had  committed,  which  is  the  greateft  aggravation  of  it,  God  will  be  in- 
cenfed  and  punifh  her,  by  making  her  fick,  lame,  or  blind.  Whoever  commits  for- 
nication and  conceals  it,  may  dread  divine  vengeance :  to  avert  falling  fick,  or 
being  otherwife  puniflied  for  his  crime  ;  he  muft  avow  it,  pray  to  be  forgiven,  and 
facrifice  a  goat  at  Dewarry  Nad,  the  fhrine  of  their  houfehold  GoD,  the  blood  of 
which  is  to  be  fprinkled  over  the  linen,  to  purify  him.  If  a  inan  cafts  a  luftful  eye 
on  his  neighbour's  wife,  GoD  will  punifh  him  ;  for  it  is  forbidden.  Whoever 
takes  poifon  and  dies,  can  never  go  to  Heaven :  his  foul  will  be  doomed  to  wander 
eternally  ;  he  will  be  convulfed  and  vomit ;  with  no  more  than  the  daily  allowance 
of  as  much  rice  as  can  be  put  on  an  «//rJ-leaf  (which  is  fmaller  than  the  tamarind 
leaf),  and  as  much  water.  Whoever  hangs  himfelf,  fhall  never  appear  in  the  pre- 
fence of  God;  his  foul  will  have  no  place  afligned  it,  but  he  will  be  doomed  to 
wander  eternally  with  a  rope  about  his  neck.  Whoever  drowns  himfelf,  fhall  ne- 
ver appear  in  the  prefence  of  God  ;  his  foul  fhall  remain  mid-way  between  heaven 
and  earth  ;  and  God  has  ordained,  that  whoever  drowns  himfelf,  fhall  be  doomed 
to  work  eternally,  day  and  night,  without  intermiffion,  to  make  the  crooked  banks 
of  a  river  ftrait,  where  the  ftream  ever  undermines,  as  fail:  as  the  labourers  incef- 
fantly    work.     Whoever,    undirefted  by  the  Deity,  has  the  misfortune  of  being 
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killed  by  a  fall  from  a  tree,  his  foul  is  received  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  not 
admitted  into  the  prefence  of  the  Almighty :  it  is,  however,  ferved  with  fuch  things 
as  are  provided  for  the  righteous.  Whoever  receives  favours,  and  is  guilty  of  the 
ingratitude  of  abufmg  his  benefaftor,  will  not  be  well  treated  in  other  places  :  Gorr 
will  expofe  him  to  mifery  for  his  ingratitude.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  is  well  re- 
ceived by  God,  and  fares  fumptuouily;  for  the  Deity  is  pleafed  with  his  fate. 
Whoever  is  loft  travelling  by  water,  is  well  received  in  Heaven:  the  Deity  will 
take  him  unto  himfelf. 

The  Demauno^  or  DewaJJj',  feems  to  be  more  of  an  oracle,  than  a  prieft.      Thofe 
who  wifh  to  initiate  themfelves,  reprefent,  that  by  dreaming  they  can  fortell  what 
will  happen  ;  that  the   Bedo  Gosaih  appears  to  them  nightly,  and   braids  their 
hair,  from  which  it  grows  remarkably  long  ;■  they  muft  never  cut  it ;   as  it  is  be- 
lieved, if  fuch  an  act  did  not  prove  fatal  to  them,  that,  at  leaft,  their  dreams  would 
no  longer  be  prophetic.     This  oracle  foretells  to  one  perfon,  that  he  fliall  have  a 
plentiful  harveft;,  to  another,  that  he  fhall  become  rich;  a  third  is  told,  that  he  is 
to  fall  fick  ;  a  fourth,  that  he  fhall  die  ;  a  fifth,   that  he  fliall  be  fuccefsful  in  hunt- 
ing.     A  family  is  admonilhed  to  iacrifice  and  pray  at  a  certain  fhrine,  to  appeafe 
an  offended  God  ;  he  prophecies  when  there  will  be  a  fcarcity,  and  when  it  will 
rain.     Thus,  his  predictions  being  verified,  the  people  have  faith  in  them  ;  and  one, 
who   is  fick,   attends  him  for  advice,  which  is  afforded  the  following  mornings 
when  the  Demauno  has  dreamt  of  the  cafe,  or  God,  having  appeared  to  him  in  hia 
vifion,  informed  him  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  patient,  and  what  he  muft  do  to 
get  well.     Another  informs  him,  his  crops  are  not  fo  good  as  ufual,  and  delires  to. 
know  which  God  is  offended,  and  what  he  muft  do  to  appeafe  him.     A  fportf- 
man  informs  him,  that  he  is  not  fo  fortunate  as  ufual,  and  feeks  to  knovv-^  what  he 
muft  do  to  be  fo.     Some  afk,  at  what  fhrine  they  muft  make  their  offerings.     All 
who  confult  this  oracle  muft  make  a  prefent,  and  return  the  following  day  for  an 
anfwer.     On  the  firft  full  moon  of  January,  after  his  infpiration,  he  fallies  out  of 
his  houfe,  runs  about,  and  pretends  to  be  frantick:  but  neither  injures  or  fpeaks  to, 
any  one.     He  approaches  the  door  of  his  chief,  and  makes  figns  to  have  a  cock, 
and  a  hen's  egg,  brought  to  him  :  the  latter  he  immediately  eats,  and  wringing  off 
the  head  of  the  cock,  fucks  the  reeking  blood,  and  throws  away  the  body  j  whence 
he  proceeds  to  unfrequented  rivers  and  jungles,  where  he  remains  feven,  or  nine 
days,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  fed  by  the  Deity,  whom  he  reprefents  on  his  return, 
and  when  his  reafon'is  reftorcd,  to  have  treated  him  fumptuoufly ;  that  God  had 
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fometimes  feated  him  on  a  large  fnake,  and,  at  others,  made  him  put  his  hand  into 
the  mouth  of  a  large  tiger ;  but  without  fear  of  any  danger.  On  the  Deviaimo\ 
emerging  from  his  retreat,  he  brings  with  him  a  large  pJantain-\x&t^  which  he  had 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  places  it  on  the  roof  of  his  houfe;  then  i-eturns,  and  brings 
in  a  large  feedee-\xtt ;  again,  brings  in  a  ?nuckmun-'LTe.z  ;  and  laftly,  a  Jeegc-tvee  ;  all 
of  which,  to  the  aftoniihment  of  the  people,  he,  without  human  affiftance,  places, 
in  like  manner,  on  the  roof  of  his  houfe.  It  is  to  be  underftood,  that  thefe  trees  are 
too  large  for  one  man  to  pluck  from  their  roots  and  carry ;  and  that  the  feege-Xxtt 
IS  full  of  thorns,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  impunity ;  but,  by  divine  aid,  iie 
effeds  thefe  wonders.  On  the  night  of  his  return,  he  reprefents,  that  the  Be  do 
GossAiH  appears  to  him  in  a  vilion,  and  defires  him  to  facrifice  a  pigeon  or  a  cock 
to  him,  with  prayers.  Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  having  recovered  his  fenfes, 
he  takes  fome  oil  to  befmear  the  trees  he  had  depofited  on  the  roof  of  his  houfe, 
and  fome  red  paint  to  make  ftreaks  on  them  ;  over  this  he  fcatters  fome  undrefled 
rice,  and  laftly,  facrifices  the  pigeon,  fo  that  the  blood  may  fall  on  the  trees  ;  and, 
during  this  ceremony,  he  prays. 

Henceforward  he  muft  never  fit  with  or  touch  any  woman  but  his  wife  ;  fhould 
any  other  woman  even  touch  him  by  accident,  it  is  fuppofed  his  predictions  would 
fail ;  or,  fhould  he  marry  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time,  the  people  would  have  no 
faith  in  him.      Having  thus  pafled  bis  noviciate,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
good  DemcTuno,  he  is  invited  by  his  chief  to  the  bufFalo-feftival,  v/ho  puts  round  his 
neck  a  red  fdk  thread,  v.-lth  five  cowries  ftrung  on  it,  and  binds  a  turban  on  his 
head,  befeeching  God  that  he  may  have  power  of  reftoring  health  to  the  Tick,'  ex- 
orcifing  fuch  as  are  poffeiTed  of  devils,  and  that  all  his  preditlions  may  prove  true. 
In  this  manner  he  is  ordained,  and  ofliciates  at  the  feftival.      A  Demauno  drinks  of 
the  reeking  blood  of  all  offerings  facriiiced  while  he  is  prefent.      He  muft  never  eat 
beef,  or  dhm,  nor  drink  milk ;  for,  in  doing  fo,  his  prophecies  would  fail.      There 
is  no  fixed  number  of  'Demnimos  for  the  duty  of  a  vlHage  :   fome  have  feveral,  while 
others  have  none.      The  Maungy  of  every  village  fiicrifices  a  buffalo  in  either  the 
month  of  Maug^  or  Pbagun,  annually :  he  fixes  a  day,  and  defires  his  vaffals  to  at- 
tend, each  of  whom  contributes  a  portion  of  grain,  oil,  or  fpirlts,  for  the  feftival : 
provifions  being  collcded  on  the  day  appointed,  the  Maungy  diredts  his  followers 
what  to  do.     Some  cook,  others  go  and  cut  a  large  branch  of  the  miickmun  (or  Jk- 
isa)  tree,  which  is  brought,  and  planted  before  the  Maungy'^  door,  one  of  whofe 
t^unily  carries   out  the   kimchne   (a  fi;cred  ftool,  with  feet)  and   places  it  under  the 
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fhade  of  the  muckimin-hraiVizh,  wafhes  it,  rubs  it  with  oil,  fpots  it  with  (foivndra) 
red  paint,  and  binds  it  with  a  thread  of  red  filk ;  the  Maungy,  having  made  his 
faldm  to  the  ftool,  fits  on  it ;  the  Demauno,  or  prieft:,  fits  on  the  ground  to  his  left, 
and  prays  tirft ;  after  which  he  gives  the  Maungy  a  handful  of  unboiled  rice,  which 
he  fcatters  clofe  to  the  ?nuckmiin-hvdinch.,  addrefling  himfelf  to  God,  to  protect  him 
and  his  dependents,  and  to  be  propitious  to  them,  adding  a  vow  to  perform  and 
hold  this  feftival  annually.     During  the  time  of  praying,  the  Maungy  ?,  drums  are 
beating,  that  all  within  hearing,  who  are  poflefTed  of  devils,  may  run,  and  pick  up 
the  rice  to  eat :  having  gathered  it  all,  they  are  feized,  bound,  and  taken  to  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  altar,  when  the  buffalo,  with  ropes  on  all  his  legs  well  fecured,  is 
hamftrung  by  the  Maungy,  to  entertain  his  barbarous  followers,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  diverted  by  his  ftruggles  and  exertions,  in  forcing  him  to  the  muckmiin- 
branch,  where  his  head  is  cut  off;  and  the  perfons  pofTefTed  of  devils,  who  were 
bound,  are  fet  at  liberty,  and  immediately  rufh  forward  to  take  up  the  buffalo's 
blood,  and  lick  it  while  reeking.     When  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  enough,  they 
are  befprinkled  with  water,  which  renders  them  completely  exorcifed,  and  they  re- 
tire to  a  ftream  to  bathe :  the  adherents  come  forward  with  their  offerings  of  rice, 
oil,  and  fpirits,  and  receive  a  bleffing  from  their  chief,  who  has  the  buffalo's  head, 
dreffed,  and  eats  it  with  the  priefts  and  muficians :  the  kundone  being  taken  into  the 
houfe,  puts  an  end  to  the  ceremony  of  the  day.     The  next  morning  the  adherents 
affemble  to  feaft  on  the  buffalo  and  other  things  which  the  Maungy  furnifhes.     At 
the  expiration  of  five  days  a  fowl  is  immolated,  and  the  blood  fprinkled  on  the 
miickniun-hxzwcih.^  which  is  taken  up,  and  with  the  horns  and  fome  of  the  bones  of 
the  buffalo,  is  failened  on  the  roof  of  the  Maungy  s  houfe,  where  they  are  left  to  de- 
cay; in  fome  places  ftages  are  eredled  for  thefe  facred  fragments,  at  the  north-eafl: 
angle    of  the  Maungyh  houfe.       The   chief    Maungy    of   a    tnppah    (which    is   a 
number   of  hills  that  have  villages  on   them),   whofe   authority  is   acknowledged. 
by  the  Maungies  of  the  feveral  villages   in  his  limits,  appoints   a  time  annually 
to   pray,   that   they  may  have   rain  enough  for  their  crops.      This  feftival   may 
be  held  in  any  month  of  the  year,  except  Foes,    in   which  they  ntither  marry, 
build  a  houle,  nor  undertake  any  thing  of  confequence,  confidering  it  an  unlucky 
month.      The  chief  of  the  tuppah  having  determined  on  a  day,  fends  an  arra  to  the 
Maungy  of  each  village,  defiring  him  to  attend  with  twenty  or  tiiirty  of  his  men 
by  the  day  fixed  on  :  when  affembled  they  all  repair  to  the  place  eftablifhed  without 
the  village,  for  the  ceremony  of  the  Satane :  having  planted  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
chaguino  fbak-\xte)y  the  head  of  a  goat  is  fevered  with  a  fvv-ord,  that  the  blood  may 
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fall  on  the  leaves  of  the  chagulno :  the  Satane  is  then  reforted  to,  to  afcertaln  what 
cliief  will  be  moft  acceptable  to  the  God  of  Rain,  to  pray  to  on  this  occafion ;  this 
being  fettled,  a  day  is  named  for  prayer,  upon  which  all  the  Maungies,  with  their 
vaffals,  aflemble  at  their  chief's,  before  whofe  door  the  Demaiino  and  Maungy, 
on  whom  the  Satane  eledlion  has  fallen,  pray :  after  which  a  buffalo  is  facrificed, 
and  the  fame  forms  obferved  as  defcribed  in  the  buffalo-feftival :  it  continues  as  long 
as  the  provifions  which  were  prefented  by  the  feveral  Maungies  laft.  The  danger 
of  a  fcarcity  is  thus  fuppofed  to  be  averted,  and  that  their  crops  will  flourifh. 

When  a  Maungy  has  eftablifhed  a  ^^llage,  fhould  a  tiger  infeft  it,  or  the  fmall- 
pox,  or  any  plague  prove  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Ruxey  Gosaih 
is  defirous  of  having  a  fhrine  raifed.  The  Satane  is  reforted  to,  to  confirm  the  fup- 
pofition,  and  the  Demauno  confulted.  On  both  agreeing,  thefe  fteps  are  fufficient 
to  ftop  the  ravages  of  any  beaft  of  prey,  and  to  avert  any  further  fatality  from  the  . 
fmall-pox.  Thus  relieved,  the  Maungy  calls  the  Demauno  to  get  7-uxey  (a  facred 
black  ftone)  for  him^;  in  compliance  with  which  the  Detnaum  has  a  vifion,  in  which 
the  Deity  appears  to  him,  and  informs  him  where  the  god  Ruxey  is  to  be  found, 
direds  him  to  the  fpot,  and  defires  him  to  raife  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  to 
prefent  him  to  the  Maungy  in  the  morning.  The  Demauno  gets  a  branch  of  the 
J'eedee  (a  tree  peculiar  to  the  hills) ;  benjamin  is  burned  before  the  Maungy-^  door, 
which  he  fmells,  and  proceeds,  followed  by  fome  men,  to  the  fpot  where  Ruxey  is 
to  be  found  ;  having  fmelt  the  godhead,  he  diredls  the  perfons  who  were  in  attend- 
ance to  dig  for  him ;  to  facilitate  their  work,  water  is  thrown,  to  foften  the  earth  ; 
and  when  Ruxey  is  difcovei-ed,  the  Demauno  takes  him  up,  and  carries  him  to  the 
Maungy,  who  immediately  fets  out,  with  his  divine  prefent,  in  fearch  of  a  large 
tree,  about  half  a  mile,  or  lefs,  firom  tlie  village,  under  the  fhade  of  which  he  places 
it,  and  enclofes  it  by  a  fence  of  ftones,  and  a  hedge  of  feege :  a  fowl  and  a  goat  are. 
facrificed  to  the  god,  whom  the  Maungy,  or  fome  other  acceptable  perfon  (and  it  is 
the  obje£l  of  the  Satane  to  find  out  vvho  is  moft  virtuous  and  moft  worthy  to  addrefs 
the  god),  worfliips  and  retires. 

At  any  other  time  when  this  god  is  worfliipped,  a  fowl  and  goat  are  facrificed  ; 
and  the  Maungy,  or  perfon  v^-^ho  prays,  is  attended  by  two  drummers  and  an  old 
man,  who  has  no  wife,  and,  from  age,  has  no  connexion  with  women,  to  partake 
of  the  offerings  with  the  preacher;  of  which  others,  who  have  forfworn  all  connexion 
with  women  and  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  may  fliare.  Whoever  violates  this 
vow  by  drinking  or  cohabiting  with  v\'omen,  it  is  believed  will  become  foolifh  ;  yet 
\\z  may  recover  his  rcalbn  by  afking  pardon  of  the  god,  and  by  offering  a  fowl  and 
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goat,  with  prayer  in  facrlfice  at  the  flinne ;  but  he  can  never  be  a  Hook  Moko,  or  an 
eled;  eater,  again. 

Idle  men  and  women  muft  not  approach  or  profane  the  place  where  RuxEY  is 
depofited,  by  fpitting  towards  him,  or  by  doing  any  uncleanly  adl  near  it :  Chould 
any  peribn,  through  forgetfulneis,  or  ignorance,  be  guilty  of  any  fuch  a£ts,  by  fpit- 
ting, he  will  get  a  fore  mouth  ;  and  other  more  offenfive  tranfgreflions  are  produc- 
tive of  a  ftrangury,  or  flux,  refpeftively  ;  and  thefe  difeafes  are  often  confidered  as 
the  effeiEls  of  fome  heedlefs  tranfgreffion  of  the  above  nature,  which  is  diicovered  by 
the  Satane,  or  fuch-like  proof:  their  remedy  is  to  give  a  fowl  to  the  Maimgy,  who 
makes  an  offering  of  it  to  the  god,  who  is  thus  appeafed.  If  tke  patient  recovers, 
well ;  if  not,  the  friends  go  to  a  neighbouring  village,  to  find  out,  by  the  Satane,  the 
caufe  of  their  relation's  illnefs :  if  he  is  not  thus  relieved,  they  go  to  a  fecond  ;  and, 
on  failing,  they  conlider  it  as  an  affliction  by  the  difpenfation  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, who  will  either  fpare,  fliorten,  or  prolong  the  life  of  the  oifending  patient,  ac- 
cording to  his  will. 

The  Chit  aria -id^xN'A  is  held  but  once  in  three  years.  The  celebration  of  It  fo 
feldom  is,  probably,  from  its  being  very  expenfive  to  the  Maiingy,  who  beai's  the 
charge.  It  is  not  every  village  that  lias  a  Chalnad,  though  he  is  confidered  as  the 
God  that  prefides  over  the  welfare  of  villages ;  but,  like  Ruxey  Nad,  he  is  not 
fuppofed  to  be  eflential  to  their  happLnefs  till  the  inhabitants  are  haraffed  by  fome 
plague  or  peftilence ;  when  the  Demaimo,  on  being  confulted,  informs  the  Maungy 
that  this  Deity  is  defirous  of  having  a  Nad  raifed ;  that  effedling  this,  and  worfhip- 
ping  him,  will  put  an  end  to  their  misfortunes.  The  Demcuno  then  dreams  of  the 
the  place  where  this  fhrine  is  to  be  foimd,  in  the  fhape  of  a  black  (lone;  he  proceeds 
in  the  morning  to  difcover  it,  obferving  the  fame  forms  as  are  defcribed  in  obtain- 
ing Ruxey  Nad  ;  when  found,  the  ftone  is  placed  under  the  fhade  of  a  muckmun- 
tree  contiguous  to  the  village,  and  undergoes  no  alteration  in  its  form  from  the 
chifTel. 

Among  the  preparation-s  for  the  C/(;//«r/V?-feftlval,  the  Maungy  raufl  provide  a 
cow,  and  a  piece  of  red  filk,  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  prayer.  The  Satane,  as 
ufual,  is  performed,  to  find  out  what  two  of  the  Maungy  &  vafllils  will  be  moft  ac- 
ceptable to  the  god-head  to  pray.  This  point  being  fettled,  and  every  thing  ready, 
a  day  is  fixed  ;  on  the  eve  of  this  holiday,  the  piece  of  filk  is  cut  in  two,  and  one 
part  given  to  one  of  the  wives  of  each  of  the  preachers,  v/ith  v/hom  their  hufbands 
have  not  cohabited  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  previouily.      Tlie  Dcmauho,  Maungy^ 
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Cnfwaly  Pfjojedar,  jemmadars,  and  Bundareens,  having  been  invited  into  one  of  the 
preachers'  houfes,  the  Deimuno  gives  water  to  two  Kalewars,  one  Bole-war^  one 
Mangeera,  and  one  Jelaum,  to  waih  their  hands  j  and  thefe  muficians  are  taken 
into  the  houfe :  a  feaft  is  ferved,  of  which  all  prefent  partake,  as  foon  as  the  chiefs 
have  thrown  a  httle  of  each  difh  away,  in  the  name  of  Chalnad.     I  muft  here 
digrefs,  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  cuftom  through  all  the  hills,  to  throw  a  little  of  their 
meat  away  at  every  meal,  previous  to  their  eating ;  and  the  fame  rule  is  obferved 
in  drinking,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  avert  any  bad  confequence  from  any  devil 
or  evil  fpirit  having  defiled  it.     The  Bandareens,  whofe  particular  province  it  is,  at 
all  feftivals,  to  ferve  out  the  toddy,  or  fpirits,  perform  that  office ;  and  the  chiefs, 
having  fpilled  a  little  alfo  in  the  name  of  Chalnad  for  a  libation,  the  party  drink 
and  fmg  all  night,  in  praife  of  Chitariah  Gosaih,  invoking  his  prote£lion,  the 
muficians,  or  rather  drummers,  beating  at  the  fame  time ;  fhould  any  perfon  fmg  a. 
different  fong,  he  is  fined  a  fowl,  which  is  facrificed,  and  the  blood  fprinkled  over 
the  whole  party  ;  during  the  courfe  of  the  night,  they  patrole  the  village  five  times, 
leading  a  cow  with  them ;  in  the  morning  the  Demauno^  the  two  preachers  and 
drummers,  proceed  to  Chalnad  with  the  cow  ;  having  finifhed  their  prayers,  the  cow 
is  facrificed  by  one  of  the  preachers,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  blood  may  fall  on 
the  fhrine  ;  a  feaft  is  immediately  made  of  the  flefh,  and  all  the  men  who  accom- 
panied them  from  the  village,  except  fuch  as  may  be  difqualified  from  domeftic 
caufes,  partake  of  it.     On  their  return  to  the  village,  they  fend  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach, that  the  two  wives  of  the  preachers,  between  whom  th  ep  iece  of  filk  was 
divided,  may  take   off  their  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  tie   the   filk  round  their 
middles,  covering  them  from  their  waifts  to  their  knees ;  their  hair  is  faftened  in  a 
knot  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  and  every  part  of  their  body,  v/hich  is  expofed, 
is  fpotted  with  a  mixture  made  of  turmeric  powdered,  and  the  heart,  or  white  part 
of  Indian  corn,  which  is  finely  ground  for  that  purpofe  :  part  of  this  is  alfo  fent 
to  the  preachers,  that  they  may  be  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  M'ith  it  the 
halves  of  four  mats  thus  prepared.     The  two  women  (the  whole  village,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  being  affembled  to  fee  the  proceffion)  fet  out,  one  following  the 
other,  and  taking  care  not  to  advance  the  foot  which  is  up  beyond  the  toe  of  that 
on  the  ground,  to  meet  the  preachers,  who  obferve  the  fame  pace  as  their  wives  ; 
and  the  mats,  as  the  parties  pafs  over  them,  are  always  taken  up  and  placed  again 
before ;  having  pafTed  each  other,  the  women  take  place  behind  the  men,  and  fol- 
low them  by  the  fame  ftep  at  which  they  at  firft  fet  out,  to  the  houfe  of  one  of 
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the  preachers  ;  when  arrived,  the  men  takhig  one  fide,  and  the  women  the  other, 
they  walh  and  change  their  clothes :  here  the  ceremony  ends ;  and  the  preachers, 
with  their  wives,  are  invited  to  a  feaft  at  the  Maungy'?>. 

The  ahove  is  the  only  feftival  where  women  can  affift,  or  hear  any  part,  as  a 
w^oman  never  prays  in  public  on  thefe  hills:  it  has  before  been  faid,  that  they  arc 
to  recommend  themfclves  to  the  protedion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  morning  and 
night.  During  the  time  of  the  above  feftival,  the  compliment  of  a  falam  is  not 
paid  to  any  perfon. 

Pow  GosAiH,  or  the  God  of  the  Road,  or  Plighway,  is  the  nrft  vrorfhip  young 
men  perform,  though  it  is  not  undertaken  till  lome  accident  has  induced  the  perfon 
to  confult  the  Cherreen,  or  Satane,  whether  his  praying  and  making  an  offering  will 
be  acceptable.  This  trial  is  perhaps  of  itfclf  iufficient  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
Pow  GosAiH  is  offended  J  therefore  the  young  fuppliant  vows  to  worfiilp  him. 
On  the  day  of  thankfgiving,  on  which  the  new  'Takalho  is  firft  eaten  of,  or  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  new  A'b/^^r^w-harveft,  he  proceeds  to  a  high  road,  and  cleans 
and  waihes  a  fmall  fpace,  under  the  Ihade  of  a  young  bak-lrtt :  in  the  centre  of 
this  he  plants  a  branch  of  the  muckmiin-Xxtt ;  round  it  he  makes  marks  and  fpots 
with  red  paint  and  with  a  handful  of  rice,  which  he  lays  clofe  to  the  branch,  plac- 
ing a  hen's  egg  on  it,  on  which  three  ftreaks  of  red  paint  were  drawn,  he  invokes 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  God  of  the  Road,  to  protedl  him  while  travelling,  and  fa- 
crifices  a  cock,  the  blood  of  which  is  thrown  on  the  muckmuji-hx'dxi^ :  the  offering, 
being  dreffed  with  rice,  is  eaten  by  the  fuppliant  and  fuch  as  may  have  attended 
him :  the  ceremony  ends  by  breaking  the  hen's  egg,  and  is  never  repeated  by  him 
unlefs  he  fliould  again  meet  with  fome  accident  while  travelling,  on  which  the 
Cherreen^  or  Satane,  is  reforted  to,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  apprehenfion,  that  it 
was  caufed  by  Pow  Gosaih's  refentment,  and  his  defire  of  being  worfnipped. 

Dewary  Gosaih,  or  the  god,  who  is  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  welfare  of 
families,  is  the  fecond  worihip  that  men  perform ;  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  it :  he 
who  difcovers  by  the  Cherreen,  or  Satane^  that  the  welfare  of  himfelf  and  family 
depends  on  his  holding  this  feftival,  diftils  fpirits,  purchafes  a  hog,  rice,  red-paint, 
and  oil  ;  and,  having  fixed  on  a  day,  invites  his  Maungy  and  friends  on  the  dav 
appointed  :  a  finall  fpace  before  the  threfliold  is  brufhed  and  waftied,  and  a  branch 
of  the  muckmun  planted  in  it :  on  this  fome  red  paint  is  put,  as  well  as  marks  made 
round  it.  The  Maiingy  and  his  officers  are  taken  into  the  fuppliant's  houfe,  when 
pots  of  fpirits  and  provifions  are  given  to  the  former,  as  well  as  meat  and  drink  to 
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all  the  company  :•  after  a  fhort  repaft,  the  liippliant,  with  a  hen's  egg  and  a  handful' 
of  rice,  approaches  the  muckmiin-hr&nch,  clofe  to  which  the  former  is  depofited  ow 
the  latter :  during  this  ceremony,  he  implores  the  Supreme  Being  and  Dewary 
GoSAiirto  be  propitious  to  him  and  his  family.  The  hog  is  facrificed  by  a  rela- 
tion, as  an  offering  to  Dewary  Gosaih,  with  profeffions  of  again  obferving  the 
feftival  whenever  Dewary  Gosaih  may  defire  it-  A  feaft  is  made  with  the  ob- 
lation, and,  at  the  conclufion,  the  fuppliant  breaks  the  egg,  and  pulls  up  the  muck- 
z««/z-branch,  which  he  places  on  the  roof  of  his  houfe. 

KuLL  Gosaih,  or  the  Ceres  of  the  mountaineers,  is  worfhipped  annually  by 
cultivators,  in  the  feafon  of  fowing  their  fields :  the  proper  time  is  afcertained  by 
confulting  the  Demauno,  and  confirmed  by  either  the  Cherreen^  or  Satane^  and  is 
attended  with  more  or  lefs  expence,  according  to  the  means  of  the  fuppliant ;  if 
poor,  it  is  deemed  fufficient  to  make  an  offering  of  a  cock;  thofe  who  can  affordit 
purchafe  a  cut  hog,  and  a  cut  goat,  diftil  fpirits,  buy  rice,  red  paint,  and  oil,  and  in- 
vite the  Demauno  to  affift  them  in  praying,  as  well  as  their  friends,  chiefs,  and 
neighbours,  to  a  feaft.  On  the  day  appointed  the  Demauno  goes  early  to  aid  in 
diftilling  fpirits,  and  in  other  preparations  for  the  feaft  :  the  chiafs  and  others,  hav- 
ing entered  the  fuppliant's  houfe,  are  prefented  with  meat,  and  fpirituous  liquors  to 
drink :  the  Demauno  is  aifo  introduced  with  two  Kaleu-ars,  and  one  Dolcwar :  he, 
and  the  fuppliant,  and  theM^z/w^j',  facing  the  middle  fupporter  of  the  houfe,  pray 
for  the  welfare  of  the  mafter,  making  a  libation,  and  throwing  down  fome  meat, 
in  the  name  of  GooMO  Gogaih,  and  of  Kull  Gosaih  :  the  Demauno  and.fup- 
pUant  burn  Lncenfe,  while  the  Kaleivars  and  Dolewar  beat,  and  the  Mawigy  and 
chiefs  eat  and  drink:  after  this,  the  fuppliant  proceeds,  with-  the  Demauno ,  mufici- 
clans,  and  all  who  may  be  difpofed  to  join  in  the  proceffion,  to  his  field,  where,  at  the 
ftump  of  a  tree,  having  cleaned  a  finall  fpace,  and  planted  a  branch  of  the  muckmun-^ 
and  prayed  with  the  forms  already  defcribed,  burning  incenfe  ;  the  goat  and  hog 
are  facrificed  by  a  relation  of  the  fuppliant's  (who  gets  a  rupee  and  a  turban  for  this 
facred  office)  fo  that  fome  of  the  blood  may  fall  on  the  muckmun-\ixz.vici\\,  and  of 
which  the  Demauno  pretends  to  drink  a  confiderable  quantity :  he  gives  out  that  the 
blood  digefts  in  his  throat,  and  does  not  pals  into  his  ftomach.. 

Of  each  of  thefe  offerings,  the  Maiingy  ia  prefented  with  a  fore-qunrter  for  his 
family,  and  of  the  remainder  all,  except  fuch  whofe  wives  are  in  their  feparationj 
partake ;  at  the  conclufion,  the  Demauno  gives  water  to  the  muficians,  and  the  fup- 
pliant, to  wafli  their  hands,,  who  return  with,  the  latter,  and  feaft  and  drink  at  his 
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"houfe  as  long  as  any  fragment  of  the  provilions,  wliich  had  been  prepared  for  the 
feftival,  remains. 

The  Damautio  having  tlefired  any  perfon  to  worlliip  Goomo  Gosaih,  and  the 
Cherreen,  or  Satane,  having  confinned  his  ordinance,  the  fiippliant  muft  rear  a  cut 
kid,  and  cut  pig,  for  that  exprefs  purpofe,  about  two  years,  more  or  lefs  :  having  ac- 
quired property  enough  to  perfonn  his  proniile,  for  it  is  attended  with  confiderable 
expence,  he  fends  invitations  to  his  chief  and  vaifals,  to  thofe  alfo  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  his  relations;  and,  to  mark  the  time  for  the  feftival,  a  ftring,  with  a 
number  of  knots  equal  to  the  number  of  days  that  will  intervene,  is  fent  to  each  ; 
from  thefe  firings,  to  avert  mifiakes,  one  knot  is  daily  cut :  in  the  interval  the  fup- 
pliant  is  employed  in  diflilllng  fpirits,  and  colleding  materials,  fuch  as  rice,  oil,  red 
paint,  &c.  when  one  knot  remains,  the  guefts  alfemble,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
dviy  appointed,  fome  of  the  fuppllant's  neighbours,  or  relations,  proceed  to  the  jun- 
gles to  cut  three  fmall  7nuckmiin-\.rees. :  before  the  firfl:  is  hewn,  a  cock  is  facrihced, 
that  the  blood  may  fall  on  it,  and  fome  fpirits  thrown  on  it,  as  a  libation  to  Goomo: 
as  foon  as  the  branches  and  bark  are  ftripped  oft",  two  men  are  fufficient  to  carry 
each  tree,  and  lay  them  without  the  village,  where  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  prevent, 
men,  goats,  or  fowls,  from  touching  them;  and  the  fuppliant,  informed  of  their 
arrival,  fends  them  drink  for  their  trouble ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  takes  the  chiefs, 
and  their  officers,  with  the  two  men  who  had  prayed  at  the  Chitiaria-i(t?ii\.x\,  into 
his  houfe,  and  prefents  the  Maungy  with  two  pots  of  fpirits  and  a  hog ;  the  De- 
maiiuo^  two  Kaleivars^  and  a  Dolewar,  alfo  go  in:  at  their  entrance,  the  Demauno 
gives  water  to  the  muficians  to  walh  their  hands ;  he  takes  a  fmall  wicker  baflcet, 
containing  about  a  fcer  of  rice,  on  which  he  puts  red  paint,  and  places  it  with 
two  pans  near  the  middle  fupportcr.  During  this  the  Kalevjars  and  D:lezi-ar  beat 
and  incenfe  is  burning  ;  tlie  Maungy  having  made  a  libacion,  thrown  out  fome 
meat,  and  lacrificed  the  hog,  in  the  name  of  their  gods,  he  and  the  chiefs  eat  and 
drink. 

The  T>e»:ati?ic,  fuppliant,  and  muilcians,  repair  to  where  tiie  trees  are  ;  whence 
the  trees  are  brought  ho!iie,  laid  lengthwife,  call  and  weft,  cut  the  proper  length, 
and  the  fuppliant__and  his  wife  fprinkle  turmerick-water  on  them  ;  the  Demjmic, 
mounting  aftrlde  on  the  one  which  had  been  firll;  cut,  is  carried  five  times  round 
the  houfe,  when  tliey  are  taken  in,  and,  fome  earth  being  dug,  are  united  to  the 
middle  fupporter  (which  is  called  Goomo) ^  being  firft  fpotted  with  red  paint,  and 
bound  with  a  red  filk  thread.     Incenfe  is  burned  ;  and  the  Demaw2->,  with  a  hand- 
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fill  of  rice,  prays,  laying  the  rice  down,  and  placing  a  hen's  egg  on  it,  which  had 
been  previoufly  thrice  ftreaked  with  red  paint :  the  fuppliant,  receiving  a  handful  - 
of  rice  from  the  Dcmanno,  alfo  prays,  throwing  it  on  the  egg,  when  one  of  his  re- 
lations brings  up  the  fat  goat,  and  facrifices  it  fo  that  the  blood  may  fall  on  tha 
Goomo.  For  this  lacred  office  he  gets  a  rupee  and  a  turban.  The  Demauno,  fup- 
pliant, and  muiicians,  and  all  who  may  be  difpofed  to  be  of  the  proceffion,  proceed 
to  a  field,  where,  fweeping  and  wafliing  near  the  ftump  of  a  tree,  they  plant  the 
branch  of  a  jnuchnun,  and  round  it  and  on  it  make  ftreaks  of  red  paint :  incenfe  is 
then  burned,  and  with  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  hen's  egg,  the  Demauno  and  fuppliant 
repeat  the  prayers  and  ceremony  which  had  been  obferved  in  the  houfe,  when  the 
fat  hog  and  another  goat  ar£  facrificed  by  a  relation.  Some  of  the  blood  of  thefe 
animals  muft  tall  on  the  muckmun,  and  the  Demauno  drinks  of  it. 

A  fore  quarter  of  each  of  the  offerings  being  fent  to  the  Maungy,  they  feaft  and 
return  :  previous  to  entering  the  iuppliant's  houfe,  the  Demauno  gives  him  and  the 
muficians  wvater  to  wafli  their  hands.  The  relations  of  the  fuppliant  attend  him, 
prefent  him  with  fpirits  and  a  cock  each,  and  anoint  him,  his  wives,  and  children, 
with  oil :  he  ficrifices  the  cocks,  makes  a  libation,  and  throws  away  fome  meat  in 
the  name  of  Goomo  :  they  feaft  and  drink  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  repair 
to  their  homes.  On  the  fifth  day  the  ceremony  concludes,  by  the  Iuppliant's  facri- 
ficing  a  cock  to  Goomo  Gosaih,  and  another  to  Kull  Gosaih. 

Goomo  Gosaih  is  alfo  worfliipped  as  above,  with  this  difference,  that  the  fup- 
pliant does  not  eat,  drink,  or  fmoke  in  his  houfe,  or  partake  of  any  thing  that  had 
been  in  his  houfe,  for  feveral  days  before  the  feftival ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  offerings  :  and  this  prohibition  continues  for  five  days  after  the  feftival,  which 
is  called  Oogofs  Goomo  Gosaih. 

The  worlhip  of  Chumdah  Gosaih  is  fo  expenfive,  that  none  but  chiefs,  or 
men  of  property,  can  ever  afford  it,  and  thefe  hot  oftener  than  once  in  three  years ; 
and  therefore  the  votaries  to  this  fhrine  moft  frequently  exceed  that  period  for  fo 
expenfive  a  ceremony.  They  firft  confult  the  Demauno,  and  have  recourfe  to  the 
Cherreen  and  Satane ;  both  of  which  muft  agree  with  what  the  Demauno  prefcribes, 
before  this  feftival  can  be  held:  when  thus  ordained,  the  fuppliant  muft  provide 
about  a  dozen  hogs,  as  many  goats,  about  three  fcore  feers  of  rice,  two  of  red  paint, 
fifteen  of  oil ;  about  twelve  rupees  muft  be  expended  in  fpirits,  and  fome  fcores  of 
cooking  pots,  diflies,  and  cups  for  drinking,  laid  in,  as  well  as  a  few  peacocks'  tails, 
.1   £i.n,  three  bamboos,  nine   fcore  natan'a-lvces,  and   fome  red  Hones,  which  are 
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ground  for  paint,  and  alfo  fome  charcoal.  Thus  prepared,  ihc  fuppliam  fends  firings, 
with  knots  numbering  the  intervening  days,  with  invitations  to  his  relations  and 
neighbouring  chiefs.  On  the  day  appointed  fome  thoufands  alfemblc,  and  are  va- 
rioully  employed.  Some  grind  the  red  Hone  for  paint,  others  charcoal  to  mix  with  oil, 
while  a  great  number  are  occupied  in  ftripping  the  bark  off  the  natdria,  which  is 
effected  in  one  piece  of  four  cubits  long,  by  bruifing  it ;  three  bamboos  are  then 
made  ftraight  by  oil  and  fire,  and  are  of  the  fame  length  with  the  7iataria-\>2s\i ;  a 
fat  hog,  grain,  and  feveral  pots  of  fpirits,  are  fent  to  tlie  workers.  The  red  ftone 
and  charcoal  being  ground,  are  mixed  feparately  with  oil,  and  a  quantity  of 
hogs'  blood  added  to  both :  the  barks  of  the  natdria  have  about  a  cubit  of  the 
lower  end  of  each  blackened  with  the  charcoal,  another  cubit  is  left  of  the  natural 
colour,  and  above  it  one  cubit  is  painted  red ;  caps  of  wood  are  fitted  on  the  bam- 
boos, and  necks  made  in  them  :  on  one  of  thefe,  four  fcore  and  an  half  of  barks  are 
bound  with  twine  dipped  in  oil  ;  on  the  fecond,  three  fcore  are  bound,  and  on  the 
third,  one  fcore  and  a  half;  the  heads  of  thefe  three  are  ornamented  with  a  profu- 
fion  of  peacocks'  tail  feathers,  thus  prepared  ;  they  are  called  Chumdah  Gosaih, 
and  carried  to  the  fuppllant's  houfe,  where  for  the  workmen  a  hog  is  drefTed  with 
grain,  that  they  may  be  feafted  for  their  trouble :  a  hog,  two  pots  of  fpirits,  grain, 
and  fait,  are  prefented  to  every  chief,  for  himfelf  and  vaifals,  who  honours  the  fup- 
pliant  with  his  company ;  as  much  is  alfo  given  to  his  own  relations,  and  a  like 
quantity  to  the  relations  of  his  wives,  and  meat  and  drink  is  diftributed  to  all  af- 
fembled.  The  women,  who  drefs  thefe  provilions,  excluiive  of  their  daily  hire, 
have  a  hog  given  to  them,  that  they  may  eat  together,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to 
feafl;  with  the  men. 

The  Chii7ndah-\i2ivCibQ>o^  having  been  brought  about  evening,  and  placed  againfl 
the  fuppllant's  houfe,  he  and  the  Demaiitio  rub  the  ends  on  the  ground  with  oil, 
and  mark  them  with  red  paint ;  when^he  latter,  with  a  hen's  egg  and  a  handful  of 
rice,  prays,  obferving  the  ufual  ceremony,  that  Chumdah  Gosaih  may  be  propi- 
tious to  the  fuppliant,  who  follows  his  example,  and  alfo  makes  an  offering  of  a  cut 
hog,  which  he  facrifices  fo  that  the  blood  may  fall  on  the  bamboos ;  the  largefl  of 
which,  or  one  with  the  greateft  number  of  barks  pendant  to  it,'_he  prefents  to  one  of 
his  relations ;  the  fecond  in  fize  to  one  of  his  wife's  relations ;  and.  the  third  to  any 
volunteer.  The  three  perfons  thus  favoured,  fuppoit  the  Chiimdahs  by  cloth  tied 
round  their  waifls,  and  balance  them  with  their  hands,  dancing  as  long  as  they  can: 
when  fatigued,  they  are  relieved  indifcriminately,  without  any  dilliintlion  ;  and  this  . 
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amufement,  with  mufiek,  continues  all  night.  In  the  morning  the  Demcnno  and 
fiippliant  pray  at  the  middle  fupporter  of  the  latter's  houfe,  with  the  ufual  forms, 
when  a  cut  goat  is  brought  as  an  offering,  and  fecrificed  by  a  relation :  hence  they 
repair  to  his  field,  taking  with  them  the  Chumdah,  and  again  pray  near  the  flump 
of  a  tree,  where  a  fmall  fpace  is  brufhed  and  wafhed  for  the  purpofe,  and  a  branch 
of  the  muckmnn  planted,  in  addition  to  the  egg  and  rice  depofited  there  by  the  De~ 
mauno  and  fuppliant :  a  fhrine  for  Kull  Gosaih  is  wafhed,  rubbed  with  oil,  red 
paint  put  on  it,  and  bound  with  a  red  filk  thread,  and  placed  clofe  to  the  muckinun- 
branch,  when  a  goat  and  two  hogs  are  facrificed  hy  a  relation,  that  the  blood  may 
fall  or  be  fprinkled  on  the  fhrine  Chumdah  and  branch.  For  this  office  he  gets  a 
rupee  and  a  turban  :  the  offerings  being  dreffed,  are  eaten  with  grain :  the  party 
having  feafled,  return,  bringing  with  them  the  Cbiiindahs,  which  are  carried  five 
times  round  the  fuppliant's  houfe,  and  then  placed  againft  eaves,  where  they  remain 
five  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  a  Jeer  of  takallone  is  ferved  out  to  every  per- 
fon  who  applies  for  it,  at  the  fuppliant's  ho-ufe ;  but  four  men  are  ftationed  at  each 
of  the  four  doors,  that  every  perfon  who  goes  out  with  the  takallone,  may  receive  a 
blow  with  the  open  hand  from  each  of  the  four  men  flattened  at  the  door  he  paffea 
out  of.  At  the  conclnfion  of  this  ceremony  the  Chumdah -h'An^oo^  are  taken  into 
the  houfe,  and  fufpended  to  the  roof;  the  fuppliant  repairs  to  the  field,  and  makes 
an  offering  of  a  hog,  and  prays  at  the  fhrine  of  Kull  Gosaih,  whence  he  returns 
and  facrifices  a  goat  at  the  middle  fupporter  of  his  houfe,  with  prayer :  thefe  offer- 
ings arc  dreffc-d,  and,  as  is  cuftomary,  they  feaft  on  them. 

When  the  kojarane  (a  fmall  grain  like  what  tlie  lowlanders  call  collyc),  rs  reaping 
in  Novmber,  or  the  beginning  of  December,  a  fefiival  is  held  as  a  thankfgiving  be- 
fore the  new  grain  is  eaten  of.  Materials  for  a  feafl  being  prepared,  a  day  is  fixed 
by  the  Maungy,  Vv'ho  invites  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  two  men  who  prayed  at  the'*C'/6/2'^r/<,7-fe(l:ival,  proceed  to  Chained  to 
pray,  and  lacrifice  a  goat,  which,  with  fome  kojarane,  is  an  offering  at  the  Nad  to 
Chitakiaii  Gosaih.  On  their  return  to  the  village,  the  Maungy  has  his  kondone 
brought  out,  on  which  he  prays  and  immolates  a  fowl.  During  this,  the  dunga- 
reahar,  or  vaffuls,  repair  to  their  fields,  offer  thankfgiving,  make  an  oblation  to 
Kull  Gosaim,  and  return  to  their  houfes  to  eat  of  the  new  kojarane.  As  fooii 
as  tlie  inhabitants  aflcaible  at  the  M^mfigy^s  houfe,  the  men  fitting  on  one  fide,  and 
the  women  on  the  other,  the  Pbojcdar  prefents  a  hog,  a  meafure  of  kcfarane,  and  a 
pot  of  fpirits,  to  the  Mam^gy,  in  the  name  of  his  vaffais,  by  whom  thefe  had  been 
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contributed.  On  receiving  them,  he  blefles  his  vaflals,  and  exhotts  them  to  induflry 
and  good  behaviour;  after  which,  making  a  libation  in  the  names  of  all  their  gods, 
and  of  their  dead,  he  drinks,  and  alfo  throws  a  Uttle  of  the  kofaranc  away,  repeating 
the  fame  pious  exclamations ;  which  ceremony  is  the  commencement  of  the  fcilivity 
and  drinking  tliat  lafts  for  feveral  days. 

On  reaping  the  takaUone  (Indian  corn)  in  Aiigujl  or  September,  there  is  alfo  a  fef- 
tivah  Each  man  repairs  to  his  field,  with  either  a  hog,  goat,  or  fowl,  to  facrifice 
to  KuLL  GosAiH,  to  whom  he  prays  ;  and,  having  feafted,  returns  home,  where 
another  repaft  is  prepared  ;  and  on  this  day  it  is  cuftomary  for  every  family  in  the 
village  to  diftribute  a  little  of  what  they  have  prepared  for  their  feaft  to  every  houfe. 

Should  any  perfon  eat  of  new  kofarane  or  takailone  before  the  feftival  and  publick 
thankfgiving  at  the  reaping  of  thefe  crops,  the  Maungy  fines  the  offenders  a  cock ; 
which  is  facrificed  by  the  two  preachers  at  the  flirlne  ot  Chittdriah. 

The  mountaineers  are  reprefented  to  have  in  general  an  amorous-  difpofition ;. 
their  folicitude  and  attentions,  when  in  love,  are  faid  to  be  unceafmg.  If  feparated 
but  for  an  hour,  the  lovers  are  miferable;  they  conceal  their  meat  to  prefent  to  each 
other  privately.  The  lady  dreffes  whatever  nice  things  fl\e  can  fecret  from  her 
parents,  to  treat  her  lover  with  ;  and  he  prefents  her  with  rings  and  beads,  and. 
treats  her  with  toddy.  They  go  to  market,  and  exchange  paun  and  tobacco  ;  and, 
on  their  return,  fhould  they  perceive  an  acquaintance,  they  feparate,  to  avoid  being. 
feen  in  company ;  but  by  aflignation  foon  meet  again.  They  retire  to  fleep  toge- 
ther, but  feldom  are  guilty  of  that  indifcretion  which  is  irreparable,  though  the  fine 
for  fuch  imprudent  conduft,  which  the  parties  are  afraid  to  conceal,  is  a  hog  and  a 
goat  to  the  Maungy,  who  facriiices  them  on  the  fpot  where  frailty  made  them  tranf- 
grefs,  and  fprinkle  forae  of  the  blood  on  them,  to  wafli  out  the  ftain  from  his  land,, 
or  rather  to  appeafe  an  incenfed  deity,  who  fails  not  to  punifh  fuch  abomina- 
tions. Thus  when  a  virgin  is  deflowered  with  her  confent,  the  blood  of  the  offer- 
ing is  fuppofed  to  atone  for  their  fin.  Should  the  couple  agree  to  come  together  as 
man  and  wife,  the  Maungy  proclaims  it ;  and  they  are  immediately  confidered  to 
be  married,  without  any  further  ceremony  or  expence^  The  man  has  the  option  of 
taking  her  for  his  wife  :  ihe  however  has  the  privile^  of  demanding  a  regular  mar- 
riage, which  implies  the  ufual  prefents,  and  the  time  for  the  wedding  is  fixed. 

Polygamy  is  allowed..  A  man  may  marry  as  many  wives  as  his  circumftances 
will  admit  ot;  that  is,  as  often  as  he  can  defray  the  expences  of  the  nuptials.  When 
he  fees  a  girl  whom  he.  wifhes  to  efpoufe,  he  fends  a  friend  to  her  parents  to  aik 

her 
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her  in  raarrlage :  they  refer  hhn  to  the  lady.  Should  he  obtain  her  confent,  he  ac- 
quaints the  parents,  who  defire  him  to  return  to  the  fuitor,  to  adviie  him  of  their 
acquiefcence,  and  that  he  may  prepare  the  ufual  preients  of  poonate  {h&^(\s)^  and 
tubacane  (a  ring  for  the  neck),  to  prefent  to  the  lady ;  which  being  accepted,  flie  is 
confidered  betrothed  to  him ;  and  he,  as  foon  as  he  can  procure  money  for  the 
expence  of  the  nuptials,  muft  provide  a  turban  for  the  lady's  father,  with  one  ru- 
pee ;  alfo  a  rupee  and  a  piece  of  cloth  for  her  mother ;  and  a  rupee  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  for  feveral  of  the  neareft  relations.  Thefe  and  the  materials  for  the  marriage- 
feaft  being  provided,  a  day  is  fixed,  on  which  the  bridegroom,  with  his  relations, 
proceed  to  the  bride's  father's  houfe,  w^here  they  are  feated  on  cots  and  mats,  and 
after  a  repaft,  the  bride's  father  taking  his  daughter's  hand,  and  giving  it  to  the  bride- 
gi-oom,  he  publickly  admonifhes  him  to  ufe  her  well  and  kindly,  and  not  to  murder 
her ;  threatening  to  retaliate ;  but  if  ihe  fhould  die  a  natural  death,  or  by  means  of 
the  devil,  it  cannot  be  helped.  On  the  conclufion  of  this  exhortation,  the  bride- 
groom, with  the  little  finger  of  his  right-hand,  marks  the  bride's  forehead  with  red 
paint,  and  the  fame  little  finger  being  linked  with  the  little  finger  of  the  bride's 
right-hand,  he  leads  her  out  of  the  houfe  to  his  own.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
days,  the  bridegroom,  with  the  bride,  returns  to  her  father's  well  flocked  with  pro- 
vifions  for  feafting,  and  having  pafTed  two  or  three  days  with  their  parents,  they  go 
home,  and  the  ceremony  concludes. 

A  man  dying  and  leaving  widows,  his  younger  brothers,  or  younger  coufins  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  degrees,  or  nephews,  may  receive  the  widows  as  wives.  If  the 
parties  agree  on  thefe  occaiions,  the  children  go  with  their  mother :  if  the  widow 
prefers  returning  to  her  relations,  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  go  with  her, 
and  fhe  is  entitled  to  a  rupee  and  a  piece  of  cloth  annually,  for  bringing  them  up. 
When  arrived  at  that  period  of  life,  they  are  fent  to  the  relation  of  their  father  who 
paid  their  mother  for  taking  care  of  them.  When  a  woman  has  ten  children,  her 
eldeft  brother  may  claim  one ;  the  right  is  acknowledged  from  cuftom,  though  it 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  child  thus  adopted  by  an  uncle,  is  treated  as,  and  has 
every  privilege  of,  his  own  children.  Should  this  fon  by  adoption  arrive  at 
manhood,  die,  and  leave  propefty,  it  is  equally  divided  between  the  adopter  and  the 
father  of  the  deceafed. 

A  man  dcfirous  of  marrying  a  widow,  deputes  a  friend  to  afk  her  in  marriage. 
Should  fhe  confent,  fhe  refers  him  to  her  late  hufband's  relations,  the  neareft  of 
whom,  for  his  acquiefcence,  is  entitled  to  two  rupees  and  a  turban.     The  parents 
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of  the  widow  are  next  confulted.  Sliould  they  approve,  they  are  entitled  to  feme 
trifling  prefents,  on  which  the  father  gives  his  daughter's  hand,  exhorting  the  bride- 
groom, as  related  in  the  defcription  of  a  marriage.  The  red  paint  is  not  ufed  on  a 
fecond  marriage  :  a  feaft  concliKles  the  whole. 

A  man  cannot  marry  a  relalion,  though  he  may  marry  his  wife's  fifter,  except  in 
the  inftance  of  younger  brothers,  couiins,  and  nephews,  receiving  one  each,  or  more, 
of  their  fenior  kinfman's  widows,  who  are  treated  and  conlidered  as  wives,  though 
there  is  no  expence  or  ceremony  attending  their  union. 

Should  a  girl  be  compelled  by  her  parents  to  marry  a  man  whom  (he  diflikes, 
and  Ihould  fhe  be  unhappy,  and  leave  her  hufband,  and  in  defpair  put  an  end  to 
herfelf,  the  parents  get  a  court  appointed,  to  inquire  how  their  fon-in-Iaw  behaved 
to  their  daughter :  if  it  fliould  appear,  that  he  treated  her  cruelly,  he  is  confidered 
guilty  of  murder,  and  fined,  but  not  fo  heavily,  as  is  common  for  the  commutation 
of  blood ;  if  on  the  contrary  it  fhould  appear,  that  he  behaved  well  to  her,  it  is 
deemed  fuicide. 

Should  a  married  woman  elope  with  a  man,  and  ^he  party  be  purfued,  feized 
and  brought  back,  judges  are  appointed  to  try  the  man,  who  is  generally  fined  one 
or  two  fcore  of  rupees :  the  hufband  may  or  may  not  receive  his  wife,  and  the  fe- 
ducer  has  to  pay  the  fine. 

A  man,  convi(£led  of  having  committed  adultery,  is  fined  twenty  or  thirty  rupees ; 
he  is  alfo  obliged  to  furnifh  a  hog,  the  blood  of  which,  being  fprinkled  on  the  adul- 
terer and  adulterefs,  wafhes  away  their  fm,  and,  it  is  believed,  will  avert  divine 
vengeance :  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  feaft,  and,  the  parties  thus  purified,  the  huf- 
band and  friends  are  reconciled.  The  adulterefs  in  general  reveals  the  fecret ;  as  a 
fuperftitious  idea  is  entertained,  that,  if  Concealed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  will 
be  vifited  by  a  plague,  or  that  a  tiger  or  venomous  animal  will  deftroy  them*. 
"When  any  of  thefe  happens,  it  is  religioufly  believed  to  proceed  from  the  immo- 
rality and  evil  doings  of  fome  individual,  and  as  a  punifhment  for  fome  concealed 
fin ;  to  difcover  which  they  have  practices,  in  which  they  place  implicit  faith  ;  one 
is  called  Satane,  and  is  as  follows  :  A  place  large  enough  for  a  man  to  fit  in,  is 
brufhed  and  waihed,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  fmall  branch  of  the  bak-XxQ&  is 
planted,  and  a  perfon  fits  oppofite  to  it,  another  fupplies  him  with  a  few  gr-ains  of 
rice,  on  a  bale  leaf,  fome  of  which  he  throws  on  the  branch,  the  remainder  he  is  to 
eat,  the  perfon  who  gave  it  him  repeating,  that  he  is  to  fwallow  it  in  the  names  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  j  in  which  fhould  the  finner  be,  it  is   believed 
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God  win  make  him  throw  up  the  rice :  fl-iould  this  happen,  he  Is  next  to  eat  ibme 
in  the  names  of  fomihes,  and  again  in  the  name  of  all  the  individuals  who  compofc 
that  on  which  the  Scitane  proof  falls.  Another  is  called  Cherreen,  and  is  thus  :  A 
flone  is  fufpended  to  a  ftrlng,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  toITed  to  and  fro,  on  tlie 
name  of  the  village,  family,  and  offender.  The  third  is  called  Gohereeji,  and  is  of  a 
more  ferious  nature  than  the  two  former.  A  pot  with  fome  cow-dung,  oil,  and 
•water,  is  put  on  the  fire;  when  boiling,  a  ring  is  thrown  in;  each  perfon  ap- 
proaches to  take  out  the  ring,  calling  on  God  to  proted:  him  if  innocent,  and  to 
burn  him  if  <niiltv  :  on  this  trial,  it  is  believed,  the  innocent  wall  efcape  unhurt  in 
taking  out  the  ring,  and  that  the  guilty  perfon  will  be  feverely  burned,  without 
bein"-  able  to  put  his  hand  into  the  pot,  as  the  mixture,  it  is  faid,  will  boil  up  to 
meet  his  hand. 

When  a  married  man  has  been  detected  in  committing  fornication,  his  wife  or 
wives  may  infift  on  a  hog  or  goat  being  facriliced,  to  fprinkle  the  blood  over  him  ; 
being  thus  purified,  it  is  believed  this  ceremony  expiates  divine  vengeance,  which 
would  fooner  or  later  alight  on  him  or  fome  of  his  family,  for  this  fin. 

Witchcraft  and  forcery  are  mofl  firmly  believed,  and  accidents  or  difeafes,  which 
elude  their  little  fkill  in  medicine,  arc  attributed  to  fome  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  fkill- 
ed  in  thefe  arts,  who  has  bewitched  them  ;  when  fuch  a  conviction  is  admitted,  the 
Chemen  is  confulted,  and  again  the  Satane,  both  repeatedly,  till  fome  perfon  be 
named :  to  confirm  this  ideal  proof,  which  is  received  as  infallible,  an  ordeal  is  un- 
dertaken, and,  on  the  part  of  fuch  perfon  (fuppofod  to  be  bewitched)  five  men  are 
em.ployed,  who  are  qualified,  and  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  trial  ;  fuch  as  are 
born  immaturely  cannot  be  engaged  in  it :  thefe  five  proceed  to  a  retired  place  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  before  day-light,  taking  wdth  them  wood  of  a  particular  kind, 
and  make  a  fire  to  heat  an  iron :  one  of  thefe  is  to  touch  the  iron  when  red  hot 
with  his  tongue,  but  is  firfl  to  bathe  :  while  he  is  performing  his  ablution,  the  others 
heat  the  iron  :  when  red  hot,  a  little  rice  is  thrown  on  it,  in  the  name  of  the  perfon 
accufed  of  witchcraft,  and  Birmah,  the  God  of  Fire,  exhorted  to  do  juftice  :  if  it 
confumes,  he  is  couiidered  guilty ;  if  not,  not :  the  Tdtoo^  or  perfon  who  touches 
the  iron,  keeping  one  foot  in  the  water,  puts  the  iron  to  his  tongue,  and  mufl:  repeat 
it  as  often  as  nine  times,  if  the  firft  and  fecond  touch  does  not  burn,  which  however 
cannot  happen:  on  the  T^dtoo  being  burned,  the  party  return  before  fun-rife,  and, 
on  their  approach  to  their  village,  the  friends  of  the  fick  perfon  are  called  out  to  fee 
the  Tdtoo\  tongue  ;  the  perfon  accufed  may  objed  to  the  trial,  and  infift  on  its 
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being  held  over  again,  that  two  perfons  may  go  on  his  part  to  witnels  it ;  on  this 
proof,  the  unfortunate  perfon  is  feized  and  puniftied,  till  he  or  (he  acknowledges  the 
crime :  it  muft  be  alfo  told  who  inftruded  him,  or  her,  in  the  pradice  of  this  evil 
art ;  the  C/jouraga,  or  warlock,  is  now  brought  to  the  fick  perfon,  to  exorcife  him 
from  his  fpell :  ihould  he  recover,  the  Chouraga  is  compelled  to  pay  one  rupee  to 
him,  one  to  the  Maiingy  of  the  village,  one  to  the  four  perfons  who  witneffed  the 
ordeal,  and  eight  annas  to  'Tdtoo :  on  the  other  hand,  Ihould  he  die,  the  Chouraga 
muft  either  fufFer  death,  or  redeem  his  life  (at  the  option  of  the  friends  of  the  de-^ 
ceafed)  at  the  price  eftablilhed  for  the  commutation  of  blood :  again  the  friends  of 
the  Chouraga  may  retaliate  on  the  perfon,  whom  their  relation  accufed  of  having 
inftrudted  him  in  forcery. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  neighbours  to  agree,  when  their  refpe£tive  wives  arc 
pregnant,  that  the  offspring,  in  the  event  of  their  being  a  boy  and  a  girl,  fhall  be 
married  to  each  other  :  on  thefe  occafions,  the  ceremony  may  be  performed  when  the 
parties  are  about  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Should  the  father  of  the  girl  violate  the 
engagement,  and  give  his  daughter  to  another  perfon,  the  father  of  the  boy  will  ob- 
tain a  fine  equal  to  the  expence  of  a  marriage,  which  is  rated  according  to  their  cir- 
cumftances  ;  whereas,  fhould  the  father  of  the  boy,  notwithftanding  his  contradl, 
marry  his  fon  before  he  has  performed  his  part,  the  father  of  the  girl  is  entitled  to  a 
fine  of  a  turban  and  one  rupee  ;  after  which  it  may  ftill  be  performed,  or  not,  as  the 
parties  mutually  agree. 

When  a  woman  is  in  labour,  four  or  five  of  her  relations  and  neighbours  afTemblc 
to  attend  her  j  amongfl  thefe,  the  moft  experienced  does  the  duty  of  a  midwife  ; 
the  woman  keeps  her  houfe  for  five  days,  and  her  hufband  attends  her,  during  which 
he  muft  not  enter  any  perfon's  houfe,  or  field,  nor  until  he  and  his  wife  have  wafh- 
ed  their  clothes  and  bathed  :  on  this  day  the  child  is  named  by  the  father ;  but,  if  he 
be  not  prefent,  the  mother  gives  a  name  ;  however  this  name  may  be  changed  be- 
fore the  child  is  weaned ;  after  this  they  go  out  as  ufual ;  the  women  who  attended 
her  in  child-bed  are  entitled  to  a  feaft,  are  anointed  with  oil,  and  their  foreheads 
painted  red,  a  piece  of  cloth  is  given  to  the  one  who  performed  the  office  of  a  mid- 
wife, and  a  little  grain  or  fome  other  trifiing  acknowledgment,  to  the  others  for  their 
friendly  affiftance. 

When  a  child  dies  that  is  not  weaned,  the  father  fends  a  friend  to  his  Maungy, 
to  folicit  ground  to  bury  the  body,  which,  being  complied  with,  the  corpfe  is  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  in  a  place  allotted  for  public  buriiU,  and  interred  with  its  head  to 
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the  north  :  for  infants  of  this  defcription,  no  further  ceremony  is  obferved ;  but, 
when  a  child  dies  that  has  been  weaned,  at  the  expiration  of  five  days,  the  relations 
and  neighbours  are  invited  to  a  feaft  called  Boge,  which  being  prepared,  the  father, 
or  neareft  male  relation,  takes  a  little  of  every  thing  that  may  be  dreffed,  and  proceeds 
to  the  road  leading  to  the  burying-ground,  where  he  throws  them  away  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  deceafed,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  avert  the  like  misfortune  in 
future,  and  returning  to  his  houfe,  the  company  are  feafted,  all  obferving  the  fame 
cuftom  of  throwing  away  a  little  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  deceafed,  previous  to 
eating.  Another  entertainment,  fimilar  to  this,  is  given  at  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
and,  annually,  at  the  thankfgiving  for  reaping  the  takaloo  and  kofarMie  :  forae  of  each 
of  thefe  grains  are  thrown  away  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  deceafed. 

When  a  child  is  ftill-born,  the  body  is  put  into  an  earthen  pot  by  the  women 
who  attend,  and  covered  with  leaves ;  the  father  carries  the  pot  into  the  jungles, 
places  it  near  the  ftem  of  a  tree,  and  covers  it  with  fome  brufh  wood,  where  he 
leaves  it,  and  there  is  no  further  ceremony. 

The  corpfe  of  a  perfon  dying  of  the  fmall-pox,  or  meafles,  is  taken  with  the  bed- 
ftead  into  a  jungle  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  placed  under  the  fhade  of  a 
tree,  where  the  body,  the  bedftead,  and  clothes,  are  covered  with  leaves  and  branches, 
and  left :  thofe  who  attend  the  funeral,  bathe  before  they  return  to  their  homes : 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  relations,  being  prepared  for  a  feftival,  proceed  out 
of  the  village,  on  the  road  leading  to  where  the  body  was  placed,  with  all  whom 
they  invite  ;  where  one  of  the  kinfmen  having  prayed,  and  thrown  away  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  feaft,  and  made  a  libation  in  the  name  of  the  deceafed,  the  party  af- 
fembled  partake  of  it,  and  return.  The  bodies  of  moft  others,  dying  a  natural 
death,  are  buried,  and  the  caufe  affigned  for  difpofing  of  the  bodies  of  thofe  who 
die  of  the  fmall-pox  as  defcribed  above,  is  a  fuperftitious  idea,  that  fuch  an  adl  will 
avert  any  further  fatality  ;  whereas,  if  buried,  it  will  continue  to  rage,  and  carry 
off  every  inhabitant  of  the  village,  which  is  reported  to  have  happened  formerly. 

When  a  young  man,  or  virgin,  who  is  marriageable,  dies,  the  father,  or  neareft 
relation,  fends  a  friend  to  folicit  four  cubits  of  ground,  to  bury  the  deceafed,  from 
the  [vlaiingy^  who  afks  if  the  relations  propofe  putting  the  bedftead  into  the  grave 
with  the  body,  in  v/hich  cafe  a  rupee  is  paid  to  him  for  the  purchafe  of  a  hog.  No 
time  is  loft  in  carrying  the  body  to  the  burying-ground,  where  a  grave  of  a  foot  and 
a  half  or  two  feet  deep,  being  dug  north  and  fouth,  the  head  is  placed  towards  the 
former  point  ;  the  body  is  covered  with  pieces  of  green  wood  laid  acrofs  it ;  after 
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this  ibme  long  grafs,  and  then  the  earth  which  had  been  taken  out,  is  thrown  over 
the  grafs ;  to  conclude,  fmall  (tones  are  laid  to  encompals  the  grave,  and  a  few  over 
the  middle  of  the  body.  No  women  or  girls  are  allowed  to  go  to  funerals,  nor  are 
prayers  faid  :  on  the  return  of  the  party,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  whole  to  wafh 
their  legs  and  arms  previous  to  entering  their  houfes. 

The  hog  which  the  Maiingy  had  purchafed  with  the  rupee,  that  was  paid  for 
permiffion  to  depofit  the  bedftead  with  the  corpfe,  is  facriliced  by  him  ;  the  liver 
being  taken  out  and  roafted,  the  Maungy  takes  a  fmall  bit,  and  calling  it  away  with 
fome  of  the  blood,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  deceafed,  the  remainder  is  di- 
vided among  fuch  men  as  may  be  prefent,  who  repeat  what  the  Maungy  had  faid, 
throwang  a  little  away  before  they  eat ;  after  this  repaft,  the  carcafe  is  divided ;  the 
Maungy  feparating  a  fore-quarter  for  his  family,  fhares  on  the  remainder  in  pro- 
portion with  every  inhabitant  of  the  village.  At  the  expiration  of  live  days,  the 
Buge  is  obferved,  and  every  family  in  the  village,  or  as  many  as  the  relations  can 
entertain,  are  invited ;  when  the  father  has  performed  the  ceremony  of  carrying  a 
little  of  every  thing  that  is  drefTed,  with  fome  fpirits,  provided  folely  for  the  purpofe 
of  a  libation,  to  the  road  leading  to  the  burying-ground,  and  there  cafl  them  away  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  the  deceafed  ;  the  company  alTembled,  are  all  ferv^ed, 
whether  male  or  female,  old  or  young,  on  feparate  leaves,  and  each,  previous  to  eat- 
ing, obferves  the  ceremony  of  throwing  fome  away,  as  already  related.  Another 
Boge  is  held  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  differing  only  from  the  former  in  the  free 
ufe  of  liquors  :  at  the  annual  thanklgiving  for  the  reaping  of  the  takdl  and  kofar^ 
fome  of  each  is  thrown  av/ay  in  the  names  of  deceafed  kinfmen,  for  one  or  more 
years,  according  to  the  degree  of  propinquity  and  eftimation  in  which  each  was 
held  ;  it  however  ceafes  at  any  time,  that  the  furvivors  remove  from  the  village  in 
which  their  kinfman  died. 

When  a  chief  of  opulence  and  high  rank  is  dangeroufly  ill,  he  orders  his  relations, 
male  or  female,  and  vaiTals,  to  be  afi'embled ;  as  foon  as  they  attend  him,  he  inform; 
them  of  his  fituation,  anJ,  as  they  will  obferve  he  has  not  long  to  live,  he  defires 
them  not  to  grieve,  but  to  be  comforted,  and  points  out  the  fon  whom  he  wills  to 
be  his  fucceffor :  here  primogeniture  has  no  preference :  if  he  be  a  fon  he  muft 
fucceed*,  a  daughter  cannot;  though  an  idiot,  it  is  to  be  underllood  his  right,  and 

'  In  Ionic  <'f  the  tuppahs,  a  fun  mnv  be  let  allele,  and  the  fuccelfu'ri  nuiv  be  beijueathed  to  a  bruiher,  as  i>  hav  ;1i.- 
cafe  in  Miimitrcarry;  the  prefent  chief,  brother  to  the  l:i'e  M^iin^y.  who  Ivft  a  fun  a  nfmor,  fuccceded  by  defire  'f  the 
ilci.eaied,  and  received  his  brother's  widows  as  '.vivc-s. 
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fome  near  kinfman  is  named  by  the  dying  man  to  be  his  fon's  guardian :  to  him  he 
bequeaths  his  territories  and  fortune  (though  certain  funis  or  parts  are  to  be  diftri- 
buted)  and  defires  them  to  look  to  him  for  protection.  On  his  death  a  drum  is  beat 
to  announce  it  to  fuch  as  are  at  a  diftance,  that  they  may  attend  to  fee  the  body, 
which  is  not  removed,  before  the  vaffals  colledl  together  to  be  witnefTes  of  the  fadt ; 
it  is  then  carried  without  the  village,  clofe  to  which  it  is  interred  on  the  bedftead, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  related  of  a  young  man's  or  virgin's  funeral.  A  piece  of 
filk  is  fpread  over  the  grave,  and  ftones  placed  fo  as  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing 
it  off:  a  hut  is  erected  to  fhelter  it,  and,  round  the  whole,  a  fence  of  bamboos  or 
ftones :  the  mourners,  on  their  return,  obferve  the  ufual  oblation,  and  are  feafted, 
but  throw  away  fome  of  whatever  they  have  to  eat  or  drink,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  of  the  deceafed,  previous  to  tafting  it ;  all  who  come  are  thus  treated  in  fuccef- 
fion  for  five  days,  when  the  firft  Boge  is  kept,  when  the  only  difference  betwen  it 
and  that  of  a  Diingarrla^  or  vaffal,  is  the  greater  expence  from  a  concourfe  of  relations, 
and  adherents  affembling,  and  that  fpirits  are  provided  for  them:  at  the  feftivals  for 
reaping  the  takd/  and  kofar^  fome  of  each  is  thrown  away  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  grave  as  already  defcribed.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  chief's  relations  and 
vaffals  being  invited  for  their  fecond  Boge^  the  Demauno  and  the  heir  pray  at  his 
door  for  the  deceafed,  when  all  affembled  partake  of  the  feaft,  with  the  ufual  cere- 
mony :  at  the  conclufioh  of  this  the  fortune  and  goods  of  the  deceafed  are  divided  ; 
the  heir  taking  one  half,  the  other  is  equally  divided  among  the  fons,  brothers,  and 
nephews  by  the  brother's  fide.  Nephews  by  fifters  do  not  fhare ;  the  widows  may, 
if  the  parties  agree,  go  with  any  of  their  late  hufband's  younger  brothers,  or  ne- 
phews by  the  brother's  fide,  as  wives.  If  however  the  parties  do  not  agree  to  come 
together,  the  mother  of  the  heir  has  the  option  of  remaining  with  her  fon,  or  of 
jeturning  to  her  relations  ;  the  other  widows  muft  do  the  latter. 

When  a  married  woman  dies,  the  widower  obferves  the  ufual  Boge  at  the  two 
ftated  periods :  he  is  not  allowed  to  marry  before  the  performance  of  the  fecond,  or 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year ;  and  it  is  cuftomary  to  prefent  the  neareft  kinfman  of 
his  deceafed  wife  with  one  rupee  and  a  turban,  after  which  he  may  efpoufe  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleafes,  or  has  fortune  to  maintain. 

The  body  of  a  perfon  who  dies  of  a  dropfy  (Narat)^  is  carried  and  thrown  into 
a  river ;  if  buried,  it  is  apprehended  the  fame  diforder  would  return,  infe£t  and 
carry  off  the  other  inhabitants.  The  funeral  party  having  caft  the  body  into  the 
water,  proceed  to  another  part  of  the  river  to  bathe,  and  there,  having  brought  a 
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fowl  and  fome  takd/,  or  rice,  feme  of  each  is  thrown  into  the  water,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  of  the  deceafed,  by  all  who  are  prefent,  before  they  eat.  This 
is  the  only  Boge  which  is  obferved  for  perfons  dying  of  a  dropfy,  though,  at  the 
thankfgiving,  for  reaping  the  Takalloo  or  Kofar,  fome  of  each  is  thrown  away  in 
their  names. 

When  a  perfon  has  been  killed  by  a  tiger,  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it  that  is 
found,  is  covered  with  the  branches  of  trees.  On  the  lifth  day  the  relations  of  the 
deceafed,  with  a  large  party,  proceed  to  the  place  where  the  remains  of  their  kinf- 
man  lay,  taking  with  them  a  new  earthen  veiTel,  a  goat,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feers  of 
Takdl,  or  rice.  Being  arrived  at  the  fpot,  one  of  the  neareft  relations  prays  for  the 
deceafed,  in  which  he  is  accompanied  by  the  Demauno ;  at  the  end  of  their  prayers, 
the  former  fcatters  fome  grains  of  rice,  and  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  goat,  naming 
God  and  the  deceafed :  the  moment  he  fevers  the  head,  he  rufhes  into  the  midft  of 
the  party,  who  furroiind  him ;  the  Dematino  at  the  fame  time  feizes  the  head  of  the 
goat,  fucks  the  reeking  blood,  and  is  fuppofed  to  become  frantic  :  he  cafts  the  head 
from  him  and  fprings  after  it,  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  tiger,  and  making  a  hide- 
ous noife  as  like  that  beaft  as  he  can  ;  he  looks  about  for  the  preacher,  whom  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  party  to  conceal,  and  prevent  his  touching ;  fhould  he  in  his  exer- 
tions accomplifh  this,  a  fuperftitious  opinion  is  entertained  that  the  poor  preacher 
will  infallibly  fall  a  facrifice  to  a  tiger :  when  the  Demauno  is  well  wearied  by  his 
•franks,  the  head  of  the  goat  is  put  under  ground  in  the  earthen  veffel ;  this  fpeedily 
reftores  his  reafon,  and  the  preacher  comes  out  in  fafety :  the  party  thence  retire  to 
a  fmall  diftance,  have  a  feaft  and  return  to  their  homes  :  at  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
the  fecond  Boge  is  held  for  the  deceafed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  any  other  re- 
lation, and  the  fame  attention  is  paid  to  his  memoiy,  on  reaping  the  'Takalloo  and 
Kofar. 

When  any  perfon  dies  of  the  MoogJo,  or  Kcry^  a  difeafe  in  which  the  extremities 
decay  and  drop  off,  the  body  is  buried  with  the  ufual  ceremony,  and  the  Boge  is 
twice  obferved  as  ufual,  at  which  every  fort  of  flefli,  except  goats',  may  be  eaten. ; 
fifh  is  alfo  forbidden :  in  that  difeafe,  goats'  flelh  and  fifh  are  not  allow^ed  to  the  pa- 
tient, which  is  the  caufe  of  their  being  forbidden  at  the  Boge. 

Such  as  die  of  an  epilepfy,  are  buried  with  the  ufual  ceremonies ;  at  their  Boge, 
hogs'  flefh  is  forbidden,  becaufe  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  epilepfy,  are  not  allow- 
ed to  eat  it. 
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Perfons  who  are  killed,  and  filicides,  are  burled  with  the  ufual  ceremony  above 
recited. 

When  a  Deuiauno  dies,  his  body  is  carried  into  the  jungles  and  placed  under  the 
fhade  of  a  tree,  where  it  is  covered  with  leaves  and  branches,  and  left  on  the  bed- 
ftead  on  which  he  died  ;  the  objeiiion  to  interring  his  remains  is  a  fuperftitious  idea, 
that  he  becomes  a  devil,  and  that,  if  buried,  he  would  return  and  defiroy  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  ;  whereas,  by  placing  the  body  under  a  tree,  he  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  play  the  devil  in  fome  other :  the  ufual  Boge  ceremonies  are  obferved,  but 
cows'  flefli  forbidden  to  be  eaten  at  them  :  fhould  a  Demauno  eat  of  it,  God  in  his 
wrath  would  caufe  all  liis"fundions  to  fail  in  their  efFed;. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  very  old  men,  when  they  are  veiy  dangeroufly  rll, 
defire  their  defcendants  and  relations  to  be  affembled,  to  whom  they  give  dire<5lions 
about  the  difpofal  of  their  body,  that  is,  if  they  wifh  not  to  be  buried,  fome  dired: 
their  remains  to  be  placed  under  the  Ihade  of  a  tree,  while  others  order  them  to  be 
throwai  into  a  river ;  their  will  in  this  refped:  is  ftridly  attended  to,  and  the  two 
Boge  ceremonies  are  obferved. 

Before  the  chiefs  of  the  hills  put  themfelves  under  the  protedion  of  the  EnglifJ) 
government,  w-rongs  and  injuries  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  village  on 
that  of  another,  were  in  general  decided  by  the  fword ;  but  difputes  and  differences, 
whether  with  regard  to  property  or  otherwife,  between  inhabitants  of  the  fame  towai, 
were  always  fettled  by  the  Maiingy  and  his  officers ;  the  firft  of  them  in  rank  is  the 
Cutwal,  who  is  the  chief  s  deputy,   next  the   Phojedar,  and  laftly  the  'Jemmadars^ 
who  have  a  certain  number  of  men  under  their  authority,  to  infped  the  condud  of 
the  inhabitants,  and   report  it  to  the  PIrjedar ;   to  thefe,    old  and  experienced  men 
were  added,  and  ufually  called  in  to  affift,  when  the  fubjeifl;  of  litigation  was  of  im- 
portance \  at    prefent,  none   but  trifling  difputes  are  fettled  by  thofe  officers  :   for 
murder,  and  all  capital  crimes,  the  delinquents  are  brought  to  Bhagalpore  or  Rajama- 
hall^  to  be  tried  by  an  afiembly  of  the  chiefs,  agreeably  to  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  Mr.  Cleveland  with  the  head  Manngics.     Though  the  Maimgics  of  all 
the  villages  alfo   aflemble  on  thefe  occafions,   none   but  the    Sirdar  Mawigies^   or 
chiefs  of  Pitppahs^  and  their  Naibs,  or  deputies,  fit  in  judgment :  on  paffing  fentence, 
it  is  cuftomary  for  them  to  afk  the  inferior   Mnungies,  if  the  decree  be  not  jufl; 
fhould  thefe  queftion  it,  another  examination  takes  place,  when  the  decifion  may  be 
the  fame  or  amended. 

I  have  been  prefent  at  fcveral  of  thcfc  trials  :  the  forms  obferved,  were  firft  to 
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fwear  in  the  judges  according  to  their  faith  ;  this  being  peculiar,  their  various  ways 
of  taking  an  oath,  may  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  defcription.  The  hill  word 
Deebcen  is  an  oath  ;  there  is  no  particular  officer  for  adminiftering  oaths  ;  any  per- 
fon  may  do  it :  the  form  in  general  ufe  at  thefe  trials,  is,  for  a  mountaineer  to  put  a 
little  fait  on  the  blade  of  a  'Tulwar  or  fcimitar,  when  he  fays,  "  If  you  decide  con- 
traiy  to  your  judgment  and  falfly,  may  this  fait  be  your  death  :"  the  perfon  fwear- 
ing  having  repeated  this  imprecation  and  applied  it  to  himfelf,  the  part  of  the  blade 
where  the  fait  is,  is  held  above  his  mouth,  which  he  opens,  and  it  is  wafhed  off  into 
his  mouth  with  fome  water,  that  he  may  fwallow  it.  Thofe  who,  from  indiipofi- 
tion  or  infirmity,  do  not  like  to  fwallow  the  fait,  repeat  the  oath,  putting  their  hand 
on  two  arrows  fixed  tranfverfely  in  the  ground,  at  about  a  cubit's  diftance,  with 
fome  fait  between  them.  On  fome  occafions  a  man  fvv earing  repeats  the  oath,  with 
his  hand  on  a  fword,  while  others  repeat  it,  laying  hold  of  any  perfon's  hand  ;  and 
all  thefe  forms  are  confidered  equally  binding.  Next,  the  commitment  and  charge 
are  read  and  explained  by  the  colle£lor"s  officer,  in  his,  the  colledtor's,  prefence  ; 
then  the  delinquent  muft  ftate  his  defence  or  confefs  his  crime,  fitting  on  his  hamsj 
after  which  the  Maungy  and  Fhojcdar  of  the  village,  where  it  was  committed,  de- 
clare what  they  know  of  it :  here  the  criminal  is  apparently  his  own  accufer,  by  ne- 
ver deviating  from  truth  ;  the  vice  of  lying  being  confidered  an  aggravation  of  any 
crime  ;  but  I  have  known  the  accufed  refufe  to  fpeak ;  (for  lying  has  not  obtained 
much  among  thefe  highlanuers).  A  man  convidled  of  falfehood,  or  who  violates  a 
promlfe,  is  called  pcP,iary^  the  meaning  of  which  is,  a  perfon  to  whom  no  credit  is 
due,  though  he  fliould  even  fpeak  truth,  and  whofe  profeffions  or  promifes  are  not 
to  be  depended  on :  fuch  a  perfon  is  not  admitted  on  any  arbitration,  or  on  any 
committee  to  fettle  trivial  differences. 

Formerly  when  a  man  of  one  village  had  a  claim  upon  an  inhabitant  of  another,  it 
was  not  uncommon,  if  the  latter  denied  it,  and  refufed  to  have  the  matter  brought 
to  trial,  for  the  complainant  to  applv  to  the  chief  of  his  village,  to  unite  with  the 
heads  of  one  or  two  others,  to  whom  prelents  were  made  in  proportion  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  difpute,  to  form  a  junftion  with  all  their  vaffals,  to  plunder  the  village 
where  juftice  was  denied,  and  to  carry  off  the  offender:  the  divifion  of  the  booty 
was  according  to  the  rates  allowed  the  Muungies^  their  officers,  and  vaffals ;  in  fuch 
troublefome  times  much  was  not  taken,  as  all  property,  not  of  immediate  ufe  for  do- 
meftic  purpofes,  was  ufually  concealed  ;  the  chiefs  could  therefore  only  have  the 
firfl  choice  of  the  utenfils  and  apparel,  which  fell  into  their  hands.     The  relations 
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and  chief  of  the  village,  from  which  the  captive  was  taken,  after  fome  time  were 
wont  to  fend  a  prefent  to  the  complainant,  acknowledging  the  demand,  and  pro- 
mifing  to  abide  by  the  award,  which  arbitrators  fhould  give,  on  his  being  releafed : 
thefe  conditions  were  complied  with,  the  prifoner  was  enlarged,  and  he  and  his  re- 
lations had  to  make  good  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  plundered  vil- 
lage, as  well  as  to  pay  the  coft  of  the  arbitration. 

It  fometimes  happened  on  fuch  occafions  as  the  above,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  intended  to  be  plundered,  got  intelligence  of  the  defign,  and  the  caufe  of 
it ;  on  which  it  was  ufual  for  the  Maungy  to  call  on  his  vaflal,  to  anfwer  to  the 
accufation  :  if  he  acknowledged  it,  an  ambaflador  was  difpatched  to  the  complainant 
defiring  him  to  defift  from  his  intention,  and  to  name  arbitrators  that  juftice  might 
be  done  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  charge  was  denied   and  the  accufed  exhorted 
his  chief  to  ftand  on  the  defenfive,  with  an  aflurance  that  he  would  either  prove  his 
innocence,  after  the  invafion,  or  make  good  the  lofs  fuftained  on  both  fides,  the  vaf- 
fals  were  aflembled  and  ftationed  to  guard  every  avenue  leading  to  the  village : 
night  attacks  were  moft  common ;  but  thefe  precautions  were  in  general  fufficient 
to  induce  the  aflailants  to  defer  a  fcheme,  which  w^as  merely  to  plunder,  and,  as 
long  as  the  defendants  were  alert,  nothing  was  attempted ;  the  invaders  therefore 
kept  in  their  neighbourhood,  and,  when  they  were  haraffed  by  watching,  the  party 
advanced,  and  a  man  was  fent  forward  to  fcatter  a  foporific  duft  to  windward  of 
the  village,  which,  it  Avas  believed,  would  put  every  inhabitant  in  it  to  fleep  in  lefs 
than  an  hour  after  dark :  in  this  perfuafion  they  ruflhed  on  to  plunder,  and,  carrying 
off  all  that  was  valuable,  retreated  ;  foon  after  which  a  deputation  was  fent  from  the 
defpoiled  village,  dehring  an  arbitration  to  be  appointed,  to  try  whether  the  accufa- 
tion was  juft,  which  was  alleged  againft  the  inhabitant  of  it ;  if  proved,  he  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  lofs, fuftained,  as  well  as  to  commute  the  lives  that  might 
have  been  loft  on  both  fides ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  acquitted,  all  this  fell  on  the 
accufers. 

When  a  man  by  accident  killed  one  of  his  brother  fportfmen  in  hunting,  it  was 
cuftomary  for  the  party  to  carry  the  body  to  the  village,  where  the  relations  of  the 
deceafed,  having  declared  the  party  had  no  right  to  flay  their  kinfman,  fet  out  and 
implored  the  afhftance  of  a  neighbouring  Afaun^y  with  his  adherents  to  obtain  juf- 
tice :  having  fucceeded,  they  returned  in  force  to  plunder  the  homicide's  houfes, 
and  took  eatables  from  every  houfe  in  the  village  :  at  the  conclufion  of  this  violence, 
the  ferdars  of  the  village  aflembled  to  fit  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  hunters, 
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wliUft  thofe  of  the  aflailants  met  them  on  the  part  of  the  kinfmcn  of  the  deceafed  : 
the  fentences  on  fuch  occafions  were  feldom  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  fcores  of  rupees, 
as  a  commutation  for  the  blood  of  the  manflayer,  two-thirds  of  which  ranfom  he 
had  to  pay,  and  the  remainder  was  recovered  from  the  party  of  hunters  :  when  the 
above  fine  was  realized,  another  complaint  was  made  by  the  relations  of  the  deceafed 
to  the  Maungy  of  the  village,  to  which  he  belonged,  claiming  fome  confideration  for 
the  children  which  he  might  have  begotten  had  he  lived;  judges  being  appointed 
to  examine  the  fecond  demand,  the  fine  was  about  two  or  three  fcores  of  rupees, 
from  the  homicide. 

When  a  woman  had  poifoned  her  hufband,  and  confefTed  the  facft,  judges  were 
appointed  to  fettle  a  juft  retribution  j  ten  or  twelve  fcores  of  rupees  were  commonly 
adjudged,  and  the  fum  was  recovered  from  the  woman  and  her  relations,  to  whom 
fhe  was  returned. 

A  perfon  convifted  of  ftealing  cloth,  was  not  fined  more  than  five  or  fix  rupees, 
and  a  turban  ;  yet  the  thief,  by  praying  for  an  abatement  of  this,  was  in  general  let 
off,  on  paying  one  rupee,  and  producing  one  hog  and  a  turban. 

When  an  orphan,  who  had  no  relations  or  property,  was  convi(£l:ed  of  ftealing 
money,  grain  or  cloth,  he  was  compelled  to  reftore  the  ftolen  goods,  and  flogged 
and  difcharged :  judges  were  not  appointed  for  fuch  a  trial,  as  the  accufed  was  fup- 
pofed  neither  to  have  property,  nor  friends,  to  pay  the  fine  for  him. 

When  grain  had  been  ftolen,  and  the  thief  unknown,  the  Cherreen  was  firft  re- 
forted  to :  whether  this  was  fuccefsful  or  not,  the  Satane  was  next  tried  to  confirm 
the  difcovery,  which  might  have  been  made  by  the  Cherreen^  or  to  find  the  thief  by 
it  if  the  Cherreen  had  been  unfuccefsful.  In  the  event  of  both  failing,  or  on  their 
being  firmly  denied  by  the  accufed,  he  was  compelled  to  attempt  the  Gobereen^ 
which  was  deemed  unerring :  on  fuch  flender  proof  the  accufed  was  feized  and 
puniftied,  till  he  acknowledged  the  theft,  and  declared  whether  any  perfon  advifed 
him,  or  was  an  accomplice :  he  w^is  then  fet  at  liberty,  and  judges  were  appointed 
by  the  Maungy  of  the  village  to  inquire  Vvhat  damage  had -been  fuftained,  which  the 
accufed  was  obliged  to  make  good,  and  to  fine  him  according  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  crime :  on  thefe  occafions  the  fines  were  heavy,  to  deter  others  from 
committing  fimilar  offences. 

When  a  chief  had  killed  a  poor  man,  the  officers  of  his  own  village,  and  thofe  of 
a  neighbouring  village,  were  affembled,  with  fome  fage  old  men  for  the  trial : 
iliould  the  fad  be  eftablifihed,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  might  refufe  a  commuta- 
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tlon  for  the  blood  of  the  murderer,  ui  which  cafe  he  was  deUvered  up  to  them  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  his  kinfmeii  had  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  trial.  The  ranfom 
was  in  general  ten  or  twelve  fcores  of  rupees,  but  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  had 
the  option  of  remitting  the  fine,  and  of  pardoning  the  murderer. 

All  applications'  to  a  chief,  to  apprehend  any  perfon  in  a  civil  caufe,  and  to  ap- 
point judges  for  a  trial,  are  accompanied  with  a  fee  ;  and  any  perfon,  borrowing 
money  for  that  purpoie,  is  compelled  to  pay  two  rupees  for  every  one  fo  borrowed, 
at  the  iffue  of  the  fuit,  whether  he  gains  it  or  not. 

A  chief  has  no  more  right  to  ftrike  a  poor  man  than  the  latter  has  to  ftrike  him  : 
the  crime  and  punifhment  in  either  cale  is  equal.  Should  a  chief  without  provo- 
cation ftrike  a  poor  man  and  drav^^  blood,  the  latter  complains  to  the  CuHval^  who 
with  the  Phojedar,  and  fome  old  men,  being  aflembled,  and  having  heard  the  com- 
plainant, they  depute  an  agent  to  their  chief,  to  require  him  to  anfwer  the  charge, 
which  ^ing,  acknowledged,  the  agent  returns,  and  informs  the  court  that  the  offen- 
der confeffes  hisxrime:  the  complainant  then  demands  a  certain  fum  for  reparation, 
and  the  agent  fets  out  to  the  offender,  who,  on  begging  a  remiflion  of  the  fine,  in 
general  gets  off  by  furnilTiing  a  hog,  which  being  killed,  the  blood  is  fprinkled  on 
the  wounded  perfon  ;  a  fimilar  misfortune  is  thus  fuppofed  to  be  averted,  and,  the 
parties  reconciled,  the'aggreflbr  paying  the  expences  of  the  trial. 

Should  a  man  borrow  fome  Kojarcme  for  feed  from  another,  and  refufe  to  repay 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  till  he  is  compelled,  the  lender,  on  eftablifhing  the  loan 
before  judges,  will  receive  three  rupees  for  each  feer,  that  is  due  to  him. 

The  fame  penalty  is  levied  from  thofe  who  refufe  to  repay  a  loan  of  Takalloo. 

Whoever  accufes  a  man  of  committing  inceft  with  his  mother,  on  proof  of  fuch 
abufe  before  a  jury,  will  be  fined  a  rupee  for  the  complainant,  and  a  hog  for  a  feaft 
to  his  judges. 

Should  a  man,  who  is  fober  and  walking  about,  touch  another  who  is  afleep,  or 
fitting,  with  his  foot,  the  aggreflbr  will  be  fined  a  rupee  for  the  complainant,  and  a 
hog  for  a  feaft. 

A  perfon  committing  the  fame  offence  while  drunk,  is  let  off  on  giving  a  fowl  to 
the  complainant. 

Should  a  man  who  is  intoxicated,  by  day-light,  and  willingly  vomit  on  another, 
on  convidion  before  judges,  he  will  be  fined  a  turban  and  one  rupee:  fhould  he 
however,  from  its  being  dark  or  otherwife,  not  fee  the  perfon,  he  is  forgiven. 

Should  a  man  feize  and  cultivate  a  field,  which  his  neighbour  had  begun  to  dear, 
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this  offence  not  being  cognizable  before  judges,  the  latter  imprecates  divine  wrath, 
that  nothing  may  grow  on  it :  it  is  believed  that  his  prayers  will  be  attended  to,  and 
that  the  produce  will  be  fmall  comparatively  with  former  years. 

If  two  men  quarrel  in  their  cups,  and  blood  be  fhed,  when  fober,  judges  are  ap- 
pointed, and  the  perfon  who  cut  his  antagonift,  is  fined  a  hog  or  a  fowl,  the  blood 
of  which  is  fprinkled  over  the  wounded  perfon,  to  purify  him,  and  to  prevent  his 
being  poflelFed  by  a  devil :  the  flelh  of  whatever  has  been  facrificed  is  eaten,  and 
a  feaft  reconciles  the  combatants ;  but,  if  the  men  quarrel  while  fober,  and  one  be 
wounded,  judges  are  appointed,  and,  exclufive  of  a  hog  or  a  fowl  for  the  purpofe 
above  defcribed,  the  perfon  who  drew  blood  from  his  antagonift  is  fined  one  rupee, 
and  a  hog  for  the  Maungy  of  the  village,  and,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judges,  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  fine  to  his  wounded  antagonift. 

Should  a  man  by  defign  or  accident  (in  carrying  fire)  fet  fire  to  a  jungle,  what- 
ever lofs  is  fuftained  by  the  flames  fpreading,  and  burning  grain,  or  men's  property,  . 
he  muft  make  it  good.  If  a  town  fhould  be  fet  on  fire  by  accident,  and  the  whole 
be  burned,  the  perfon,  who  accidentally  caufed  the  lofs,  is  not  fined,  becaufe  the  lofs 
fuftained  would  be  too  great  for  one  perfon  or  fimiiiy  to  defray ;  but,  if  only  one 
or  two  houfes  fhould  be  burned,  the  ofiender  and  family  are  obliged  to  make  entire 
reftltution. 

If  a  man  be  deteded  by  a  woman  fitting  on  her  cot,  and  (he  complains  of  the 
Impropriety,  and  demands  a  fowl  as  a  forfeit,  he  complies,  but  ftie  returns  It ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  man  detedls  a  woman  fitting  on  his  cot,  nnd  he  complains  and 
demands  a  fowl,  fhe  muft  produce  It,  and  he  kill  the  fowl,  fprinkllng  the  blood  on 
the  cot  to  purify  it :  the  woman  Is  then  pardoned. 

V/omen  at  certain  times  are  confidered  impure,  fliould  one  In  fuch  a  condition  • 
touch  a  man  by  accident,  even  with  her  garment,  he  is  defiled  ;  and  for  this  offence 
ftie  is  fined  a  fowl,  which  is  facrificed,  and  the  blood  fprinkled  on  che  man  to  puri- 
fy him.  Women  at  fuch  times  may  talk  to  men,  but  not  touch  them  :  a  man, 
whofe  wife  has  that  Impurity,  muft  not  himfelf  during  that  period  fit  on  a  chief's 
cot ;  for  fo  doing  the  fine  is  a  fowl,  and  the  blood  Is  fprinkled  on  the  cot  to  purify 
it.  He  muft  not  even  eat  or  partake  of  any  thing  at  a  feftival,  during  fuch  period 
of  feparation,  and  any  perfon  detected  in  this  offence  muft  pay  the  cxpence  of 
purification  from  this  pollution,  by  another  feftival  to  be  held  for  that  purpofe  at 
his  expence. 

When  a  party  are  aflernbled  to  go  a-hunting,  and  have  arrived  at  their  ground, 
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the  Cherreen  is  held  to  afcertain  which  of  the  party  will  be  mofl:  acceptable  to  the 
God  of  Hunting,  to  return  thanks  for. the  fuccefs  they  may  have:  two  hens'  eggs 
are  given  to  the  perfon  named :  this  ceremony  over,  fome  are  ftationed  at  the  fkirts 
of  the  wood,  while  others  fcour  it  to  drive  the  game  to  them  ;  on  their  killing  either 
a  hog  or  a  deer,  the  preacher  breaks  one  of  the  eggs  on  the  tooth  of  the  animal,  and 
throws  the  contents  on  its  head,  at  the  fame  time  returning  thanks  to  AuTGHA,the 
God  of  Hunting ;  this  is  obferved  on  the  death  on  all  large  game :  on  their  return 
home  with  their  game,  the  heads,  the  tails,  and  flefh  on  the  infide  of  the  loins,  being 
feparated,  are  confidered  facred,  and  women  are  not  allowed  to  tafte  of  thofe  parts, 
but  the  hunters  feall  on  them,  and  the  reft  (one  hind  quarter  being  firft  given  to 
tlie  fortunate  fportfman  for  his  fhare),  is  equally  divided  among  the  party  for  their 
families  :  when  the  hunters  have  finiflied  their  repaft,  the  one  who  killed  the  game, 
facrifices  a  fowl  to  Autgha,  the  blood  of  which  is  fhed  on  the  fore  teeth  of  the 
game,  with  thankfgivings  to  the  God ;  and  the  preacher,  having  cut  up  the  heart, 
that  the  blood  of  it  may  fall  on  his  bow  and  arrow,  breaks  an  egg  on  it,  praying 
again  to  Autgha. 

Should  a  woman  privately  eat  of  thofe  parts,  of  which  they  are  forbidden  to  tafte, 
the  mountaineers  believe  that  Autgha  will  be  offended,  and  prevent  their  having 
any  fuccefs  in  hunting  on  any  future  excurfion,  and,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  kill 
fome  game,  the  failure  is  attributed  to  the  above  caufe,  and  the  Cherreen^  or  fufpend- 
ing  a  ftone  to  a  ftring,  is  reforted  to,  to  difcover  the  offender,  who,  on  fuch  doubt- 
ful proof,  is  fined  a  fowl,  which,  being  facrificed  to  Autgha,  the  God  is  thus  fup- 
pofed  to  be  appeafed,  arid  will  be  propitious  to  them  on  the  next  hunting  party. 

If  a  hunter  goes  out  alone,  and  wounds  fome  game,  and  returns  for  afliftance  to 
find  and  bring  it  home  ;  thofe  who  go  wilh  him  are  entitled  to  one  half. 

When  it  is  found,  that  wild  boars  or  other  game  have  been  in  a  cultivated  field, 
the  owner  leaves  a  road  for  the  beafts  to  return,  and  erefts  a  ftage  to  watch  their 
coming  at  night :  fhould  he  wound  any,  he  repairs  to  his  village  to  announce  his 
fuccefs,  and  to  beat  up  for  volunteers  to  affift  him  in  afcertaining  which  way  the 
game  went,  that  they  may  know  where  to  find  it  in  the  morning :  they  are  directed 
in  this  by  the  groaning  of  the  animal,  which  cannot  run  far,  the  poifon,  which  they 
xiie  on  their  arrows,  being  of  a  moft  fubtile  nature  ;  yet  its  being  of  fo  fatal  and  nox- 
ious a  quality  does  not  prevent  their  eating  the  game,  after  cutting  out  a  large  piece 
of  the  flelli  round  the  arrow,  which  is  thrown  away :  I  heard  an  inftance  of  a  man's 
eating  that  part  and  dying  foon  after.     A  fportfman,  who  goes  out  alone,  keeps 
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half  of  whatever  game  he  kills,  the  remauider  (after  the  Maungy  has  taken  feveral 
joints  of  the  chine)  is  divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

A  fkilful  and  fortunate  fportfman,  who  gives  up  all  his  time  to  hunting,  daily  kills 
more  or  lefs :  when  ten  or  twelve  fcore  heads  of  game  have  fallen  by  his  fkill,  it  is 
cuftomary  for  him  to  take  all  the  teeth  and  horns  to  a  convenient  place  for  prayer, 
and  to  facrifice  a  hog  over  them  to  Autgha,  the  God  of  Hunting,  who  fome- 
times  favours  the  huntfman,  by  drawing  fome  game  within  view  of  the  feflival,  that 
he  may  fally  forth  to  kill  it,  and  whatever  his  fuccefs  may  be  on  this  occafion,  it 
is  confidered  as  an  addition  to  his  oifering,  and  accordingly  eaten  on  the  fame  altar : 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every  facrifice  to  their  God  is  eaten. 

When  a  hunter  wounds  game  w^hich  he  cannot  find,  he  returns  home  to  colle£l 
his  friends  to  go  in  fearch  of  it :  in  the  interim,  fhould  any  perfon  or  perfons  pick  it 
up,  carry  it  off  and  eat  it;  on  detedtion,  they  will  be  fined  by  the  judges  five  ru- 
pees, and  as  many  hogs,  though  the  complainants  in  general  let  fuch  offenders  off, 
on  their  delivering  one  rupee  and  one  hog. 

Dogs,  that  will  hunt,  are  held  in  eftimation  by  the  mountaineers,  and  any  perfon 
killing  one  is  fined  ten  or  twelve  rupees. 

The  penalty  for  killing  a  cat  is  whimfical ;  a  perfon  guilty  of  it  muft  collect  all 
the  children  of  the  village,  and  diftribute  fait  among  them,  that  he  may  avert  di- 
vine vengeance. 

It  is  related  that  a  man,  fitting  with  another,  obferA'ed  his  companion's  clothes  on 
fire,  and  that,  for  informing  him  of  it,  the  latter  demanded  a  fowl,  to  fhed  the  blood 
of  it  on  his  burned  clothes  for  his  friend's  officious  kindnefs,  obferving  alfo  that  the 
clothes  were  his,  that  he  had  no  bufinefs  to  fay  any  thing  about  them ;  this  pradtice 
is  now  obfolete  as  far  as  regards  the  exadlion  of  a  fowl ;  but  the  circumltance  is 
related  to  this  day. 

Hofpitality  is  confidered  a  virtue  ;  and,  when  a  relation,  or  a  man  of  rank,  comes 
to  fee  his  friend,  he  is  kindly  received,  and  treated  as  fumptuoufly  as  the  ability  of 
the  hoft  will  admit  of:  ftrangers  travelling  are  well  received.,  a  houfe  and  bedding 
is  allotted  to  them,  and  the  inhabitants  contribute  to  furnilh  them  with  as  much 
provifions  as  they  can  eat. 

When  a  peafant  waits  on  his  chief,  to  reprefent  any  grievance,  having  made  his 
falan:,  he  is  not  of  himfelf  to  enter  on  the  fubjecl  of  it,  unlefs  he  is  delired,  as  bis 
chief  may  be  thinking  of  bufineli  of  importance,  when  it  would  be  improper  and 
difrefpeftful  to  interrupt  him  ;  but  due  attention  is  always  paid  to  the  complainant. 

A  Peaia  ut 
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A  Peafant  does  not  fit  in  the  prefence  of  his  chief,  without  beiiig  defired  to  do 
lo,  and  refpeft  requires  that  he  fhpuld  decUne  it  two  or  three  times  before  he  obeys, 
taking  care  to  fit  at  a  good  diftance :  when  bufinefs  leads  them  to  their  chief,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  have  him  previoufly  advifed  of  it :  a  man  who  has  bufmefs,  if  he  has 
any  penetration,  will  obferve  at  a  diftance  what  humour  his  chief  is  in,  before  he  ap- 
proaches him:  if  he  fhould  feem  pleafed,  they  think  it  right  to  embrace  the  moment, 
keeping  at  a  refpeftful  diftiince  and  advancing  but  a  ftep  or  two  as  defired ;  but,  if 
he  is  in  an  ill-humour,  the  complainant  generally  defers  his  fuit.  It  is  confidered 
difrefpedful  in  an  inferior,  even  to  enter  a  chief's  houfe  without  being  invited. 
When  a  chief  vifits  another  chief,  the  gueft  is  always  defired  to  feat  himfelf  firft. 

In   addition  to   the  foregoing  account,  a  few  general  remarks  may  neither  be 
deemed  fuperfluous  nor  unneceiTary.    The  natives  of  thefe  hills  are  moftly  very  low 
in  ftature,  but  ftout  and  well  proportioned.     To  find  a  man  fix  feet  high  would,  I 
believe,  be  a  phenomenon  :  there  are  many  lefs  than  four  feet  ten  inches,  and  per- 
,  haps  more  under  five  feet  three  inches  than  above  that  ftandard.     It  may  not  how- 
ever be  far  from  the  tiaith  to  confider  that  as  the  medium  fize  of  their  men.     A  fiat 
nofe  feems  the  moll  charaderlftic  feature ;  but  it  is  not  fo  flat  as  the  Coff'res  of 
Africa,  nor  are  their  lips  fo  thick,  though  they  are  in  general  thicker  than  the  in- 
habitants of  tiie  neighbouring  plains.    I  fhall  not  pretend  to  fay  whether  they  ought 
to  be  confidered  the  aborigines  or  not ;  as  they  have  no  letter,  figure,  or  hierogly- 
pliicks,  all  accounts  of  their  anceftors  are  oral.    It  will  however  be  remembered,  that 
thev  confider  themfelves  defcended  from  the  eldeft  of  the  feven  brothers  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  tradition,  peopled  this  earth,  and  who  was  an  outcaft  for  receiving 
his  portion  of  every  thing  eatable  on  an  old  difh  ;  that  the  hills  in  the  diftridts  of 
Bhagalpore  and  Rdjamahall  were  allotted  for  him  and  his  defcendants  :  thefe  being 
rather  unprodudive,  and  their  wealthy  neighbours  refufing  to  afibciate  with  them, 
thev  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  plundering.     Thefe  caufes  are  affigned  for  their 
remaining  in  barbarous  ignorance.      In  numbers,  the  hiil-language  has  only  words 
for  one  and  two,  which  are  varioufly  exprefl'ed,  as  applied  to  different  fubjedts : 
they  however  ufe  the  Hindi  words  in  counting  from  two  to  twenty ;  and,  when 
reckoning  any  thing  which  exceeds  that  quantity,  they  begin  again  at  one,  num- 
liering  by  fcores.     Of  their  manufadure  and  commerce  little  can  be  faid.     The 
fmall  and  commoii  Himloftajiy  bedfteads  are  made  by  the  highlanders,  and  brought 
down  for  fale,  with  the  wood-work  of  ploughs  rudely  fhaped.     Wood  for  various 
purpofes,  as  well  as  for  fire,  with  charcoal,  and  planks  fliapcd  with  a  hatchet  (pro- 
bably 
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bably  that  they  may  be  more  portable),  are  alio  brought  down  for  falc :  to  thefe, 
bamboos,  cotton,  honey,  plantains,  fweet  potatoes,  and  occafionally  fmull  quantities 
of  grain,  may  be  added,  and  will,  I  believe,  include  all  the  articles  which  they  bar- 
ter for  their  few  wants  from  the  plains ;  fuch  as  fait,  tobacco,  rice,  for  the  purpofe 
of  worlliip ;  cloth,  iron  heads  for  arrows,  hatchets,  crooks,  and  fuch  iron  imple- 
ments as  they  may  have  occafion  for.     I  may  add,  that  they  have  no  manufactures; 
except  the  bedfteads,  there  is  nothing  made  in  the  hills  :  they  are  even  indebted 
to  their  neighbours  on  the  plains  for  earthen  pots.     Salt  and  tobacco  are  their  prin- 
cipal wants ;  for,  in  defcribing  fuch  hill-villages  as  are  nearefh  market-tov»ais,  or 
fuch  as  have  iiTnts  on  the  plains,  it  is  common  to  fay,  fuch  a  hill-village  is  fupplied 
with  thefe  articles  by  fuch  a  town  on  the  plains.      Thus  their  trade  is  conhned  to  a 
very  narrow  compafs.     Cultivation  is  in  as  unimproved  and  rude  a  ftate  as  it  well 
can  be,  and  feldom  more  extenfive  than  for  the  immediate  confumption  of  the  cul- 
tivator and  his  family,     The  women  as  well  as  men  work  in  their  fields.     The 
bringing  of  wood  and  water  for  all  domeftic  purpoies,  cooking,  cleaning,  arranging 
all  houfe  affairs,  belong  to  the  former ;  and  they  are  alio  employed  in  carrying 
wood,  bamboos,  and  other  things  to  market  on  the  plains,  to  exchange  for  fait  and 
tobacco.     Hence  it  appears,  that  the  greatell  Ihare  of  labour  falls  to  the  women ; 
and  a  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  wives,  who  are  i'o  many  la- 
bourers.    There  are  two  forts  of  foil  which  the  mountaineers  cultivate,  the  one  a 
black  earth,  which  is  efteemed  the  beft  ;  the  inferior  is  called  red,  is  ftiff,  and  of  the 
nature  of  clay.     Where  there  is  earth  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  cultivation  on 
the  fides  and  tops  of  hills,  the  trees,  with  which  thefe  hills  are  well  covered,  are 
cut,  leaving  pretty  large  (lumps  ;  and  fuch  as  cannot  be  conveniently  moved,  or  are 
wanted,  are  burned  where  they  fall,  in  the  places  fo  cleared.     Holes  are  made  from 
three  to  four  inches  deep  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  pointed,  in  the  middle  of  June, 
or  fetting  in  of  the  rains  :  in  each  of  thefe,  tv/o  grains  of  Takalloo,  two  of  K:fdran.'y 
two  or  three  of  Lahary,  and  from  five  to  feven  of  Na'tto,  are  thrown  in,  when  they 
are  filled  with  earth.     Thefe  holes  are  not  made  nearer  than  a  cubit  and  a  half;  if 
lefs  fpace  was  left,  the  grain  would  be  too  thick,  and  not  fo  produdlive.     Koppal, 
Gungarea,  Mooio,  and  Koodama,  are  fcattered  in  the  fame  field,  M'ith  Majjee,  which 
is  fometimes  fcattered,  and  at  others,  put  into  feparate  fmall  holes.     In  this  Kul- 
dee  is  alfo  planted,  and  flips  of  the  Marallee ;  Bareally,  or  yams,  are  cultivated 
and  grow  wild  likewife  ;   Takalloo,  or  Indian  corn,  is  the  lame  as  what  is  varioufly 
named  in  the  plains  Booiah,  Janeara,  Jewar,  Muckai ;  but  is  larger  and  better  on 
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tiie  hills,  and  is  reaped  in  November.  Kofarane  is  like  the  Callye  grain  of  the  plains 
in  tafte,  but  is  white,  and  rather  larger ;  it  is  reaped  at  the  latter  end  of  November 
and  beginning  of  'Decejnber  -,  Ldhary  is  a  large  pea,  reaped  in  December ;  Naito  is 
a  round-  feed,  reaped  in  December ;  Kappai  is  cotton,  and  does  not  flower  before 
the  third  year,  when  it  is  gathered  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  fells  for  as  much 
as  cotton  produced  in  the  plains  ;  Gungarea  is  a  grain  fmaller  than  the  Cheennee  of 
the  plain,  is  reaped  in  September  and  O^iober-,  Mooto  is  fomewhat  like  the  Gungarea, 
and  reaped  at  the  fame  time  ;  Koodama  is  alfo  very  fmall  grain,  and  reaped  as  the 
two  former ;  MoJJee  is  the  fame  as  the  Bhattmofs  of  the  plains,  but  a  fmaller  grain, 
and  is  reaped  in  September  and  October ;  Kuldee  is  a  large  plantain,  bears  fome  fruit 
tlie  fecond  year,  but  more  plentifully  the  third  and  fourth,  after  which  it  declines  j 
Marallee  is  the  fame  as  the  Sakkerkund,  or  fweet  potatoe  of  the  plains,  but  much 
larger,  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  November,  Deceinber,  and  January.  The 
foregoing  includes  all  the  cultivated  productions  of  the  hills  :  they  are,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  of  a  hardy  nature,  and  are  plentiful  or  fcanty,  in  proportion  to  their  hav- 
ing enough  or  too  little  rain,  for  they  truft  entirely  to  the  monfoon  for  water,  having 
neither  refervoirs,  nor  any  method  of  watering  their  fields  ;  which  in  fa£t  might 
not  be  poiTible,  from  their  lituation.  This  lafl  feafon  their  crops  in  general  failed, 
from  want  of  rain :  on  thefe  occafions,  the  mountaineers  cut  more  wood  and  bam- 
boos, and  make  greater  quantities  of  charcoal,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  mart  ia 
the  lowlands,  and  exchange  it  for  grain.  From  this  refource,  and  the  thriftynefs  of 
fome  among  themfelves,  who  are  provident,  they  averted  a  famine  during  the  great 
fcarcity  in  1 769  and  1 770 ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  retired  to  the 
hills,  where  they  got  a  fubfiftence ;  but,  having  alTociated  and  mixed  with  the  high- 
landers,  they  of  courfe  loft  their  cafts,  and  therefore  many  remained  with  them. 
The  Takalloo  is  the  moft  produdtive  of  any  of  their  grain,  and  is  their  chief  fubfift- 
ence.  There  are  no  efculent  herbs,  nor  garden-ftuff,  on  the  hills.  Piingdoallee,  the 
fame  as  Sootnee  in  the  lowlands,  grows  wild,  and  is  larger  than  the  Sootnee.  In 
times  of  fcarcity  Singlah  (in  Moors,  JingoorJ  Is  found  in  the  jungles,  but  it  muft  be 
boiled  in  feveral  waters,  or  well  roafted,  and  is  a  dangerous  unwholefome  food  :  of 
much  the  fame  nature  is  Kindallee,  which  is  fliced  thin  and  boiled  in  four  waters,, 
otherwife  it  is  poifonous.  The  Mango-\xtt,  Tamarind,  Kuthul,  Bale,  Biirrel,  Bayer, 
Motowah,  Jamon,  Pbulfah,  Dwarf  Cudjoor,  that  yields  a  bad  kind  of  date,  and 
Keand,  with  others  peculiar  to  the  hills,  grow  wild.  Their  domeftic  animals  are 
hogs,  goats,  and  fowlsj.  they  have  alfo  fome  dogs  and  cats ;  the  wild  animals  are  in 
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general  the  fame  that  are  met  with  in  the  plains,  except  a  fpecies  of  large  deer,  and 
another  remarkably  fmall;  the  former  are  called  Maiik,  and  the  latter  lliarroo. 

The  Internal  government  of  the  hills,  or  the  connedion  between  the  Maungy  and 
his  Dungarear  (adherents)  is  a  fnnple  engagement  for  mutual  proleclion:  the /./?«;?- 
gy  fwears  to  do  them  juftice  in  difputes  among  themfelves,  and  not  to  fuffcr  them 
to  be  opprefled  by  others,  and  they,  on  their  part,  fwear  lidelity  to  him,  as  long  as 
he  ffiall  proteft  them  and  do  them  juftice:  a  failure  on  either  part  diflblvcs  the  con- 
trad  ;  in  line  the  Maungy  is  no  more  than  primus  inter  pares.     The  Dimgarear  ap- 
ply to  him  for  land  to  cultivate,   and  he   allots  it :  when  the  crops  are  ripe,  the 
Ciitwal^  and  Ph^jcdar.^  on  the  part  of  the  Mivtngy^  repair  with  the  proprietor  of  each 
field,  to  eftimate  what  portion  he  can  afford  to  give  his  Maimgy ;  thus  an  eafy  and 
amicable  contribution  is  levied  by  the  confent  of  the  cultivator,  who  has  no  fixed 
proportion  to  yield  to  his  chief;  if  the  crops  be  luxuriant,  he  willingly  gives  what 
he  can  fpare ;  if  fcanty,  very  little  is  demanded  :  if  obftinately  refufed  (a  cafe  which 
feldom  or  never  happens),  the  Maungy  cannot  forcibly  take  any   part,  but,  as  a 
punilhment,  he  can  prevent  this  refractory  Dungarea,  from  cultivating  in  his  terri- 
tory again.     The  Cutival  and  Phojedar  receive  a  little  grain  for  their  trouble,  or 
perhaps  the  Maungy  remits   their  contribution  ;  for  thefe  officers,  as  well  as  the 
Maungy  himfelf,  cultivate  their  fields :  they  have  no  falary ;  the  ftations  perhaps 
give  them  fome  degree  of  confequence,  and  on  all  trials  they  either  receive  fome  com- 
penfation,  or  are  feafted  ;  the  latter,  however,  from  their  difputes  in  general  being 
trivial,  is  moft  common.    The  appointments  of  Cutu-als,  Phojedars,  and  yeiwfiadars^ 
belong  to  the  Maungies ;  and  he  can  difmifs  from  office  when  any  of  them  offend  ; 
the  Jeinmadar  is  micrely  an  honorary  officer.     I  cannot  now  learn,  at  what  period 
the  hill  villages  were  formed  into  Tuppahs :  it  feems  however  to  have  been  an  af- 
fociation  for  mutual  protedion  ;  for  the  Sirdar  Maungy,  or  chief  of  a  T'lippah,  re- 
ceives no  contribution  from  any  village,  but  his  own,  or  one  in  which  he  refides  : 
when  appealed  to,  or  applied  to  for  juftice,  he  is  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
or  magnitude  of  the  caufe.     He  could  aflemble  the  feveral  Maungies  with  their  ad- 
herents on  any  offenfive  or  defenfive  operations,  but  could  not  compel  thofe  to  ad, 
who  difapproved  of  the  motives.   In  their  wars  when  highlanders  were  made  prifon- 
ers,  they  w^ere   either  let  at  liberty,  or  were  ranfomed.     In  their  defcents  into  the 
plains  they  M-ere  not  however  fo  merciful ;  all  who  oppofed  them  were  put  to  death  : 
thofe  who  made  no  defence,  women  and  children,  were  ftripped  of  fuch  valuables  as 
they  might  have,  but  neither  punilhed  nor  made  prifoners :  on  fuch  occafions  the 
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■chaftity  of  women  was  held  inviolable  ;  for  it  was  believed,  if  any  of  the  auailants 
committed  violence  on  the  perfons  of  females,  that  he  would  infollibly  lofe  his  reafon 
and  die  :  the  bow  and  arrow  is  the  only  arm  peculiar  to  thefe  mountaineers,  fome 
few  have  fwords,  and  flill  fewer  have  match-locks,  but  thefe  probably  were  collefted 
in  their  predatory  incurfions  into  the  plains,  either  in  war  or  hunting ;  in  general 
they  ufe  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the  former,  but  always  in  the  latter,  though  I  do  not 
think  they  are  expert  archers,  when  it  is  confidered  they  are  all  hunters,  from  the 
time  they  can  carry  thefe  arms,  and  are  fo  fond  of  that  diverfion,  that  they  go  out 
at  all  feafons,  and  undergo  great  fatigue  for  the  gratification  which  it  affords  them : 
a  poifoned  arrow  is  always  ufed  in  hunting,  but  never  in  war,  though  they  gene- 
rally had  them,  as  it  is  faid,  to  be  prepared  for  any  game  that  might  ftart. 

There  are  no  flaves  on  the  hills  ;  flavery  can  neither  be  faid  to  have  been  tolej^-ated, 
nor  forbidden  :  parents  never  fell  their  children,  and  thofe  who  hire  themfclves  as 
fervants,  ftay  no  longer  than  they  agree  with  or  like  their  mafters. 

Enough  may  have  been  faid  of  their  modes  of  worlhip :  they  are  not  the  firfl 
race  of  people,  who,  we  are  taught,  believed  that  the  chief  means  of  pleafmg  the 
Gods,  and  of  pacifying  them  when  they  were  angry,  confided  in  certain  ceremonies, 
facrifices,  and  feafts,  in  the  due  obfervance  of  which  they  conceive  their  welfare  de- 
pends ;  for,  in  praying,  the  fuppliant  fays  little  more  than  to  recommend  himfclf 
and  family  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  fubordinate  Deities,  and  to  promife  oblations 
at  the  flirine  of  the  God  he  then  worfhips,  provided  he  is  fortunate,  and  enabled 
fo  to  do  by  his  profperity :  their  expiatory  facrifices  are  however  confined  to  the 
brute  creation  ;  there  is  no  inRance  of  their  offering  up  any  of  the  human  fpecies  to 
appeafe  the  gods,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  abundantly  pleafed  by  the  votaries  feafting 
as  lai-ge  congregations  of  nien  as  they  can  afford  to  entertain ;  for,  in  proportion  to 
the  expence  in  meat  and  fpirituous  drink,  the  piety  of  the  votary  is  meafured.  The 
part  which  the  Dcmaiino,  their  oracle,  "  dreamer  of  dreams,"  bears  in  their  ceremo- 
nies and  forms  of  worlliip  has  already  been  defcribed  :  Before  a  man  vows  to  facri- 
fice  at  any  fhrine,  he  confults  the  Cberreen  and  Sataue ;  when  thefe  agree,  he  re- 
pairs to  the  Demauno,  without  informing  him  of  the  reiult  of  thofe  two  procelfes, 
but  explains  to  him  the  caufe  of  waiting  on  him  ;  the  Demauno  is  allowed  one, 
two,  and  even  three  nights  to  confer  with  the  Deity  in  a  vifion,  to  prefcribe  what 
the  fuppliant  ought  to  do ;  and,  as  it  is  believed  he  has  familiar  intercourfe  with 
God  in  his  dreams,  his  decrees  are  obeyed,  though,  when  they  difler  from  what  was 
difcovered  by  the  Chcrrcen  and  Satane,  thefe  are  held  over  again  to  reconcile  them. 
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The  women  neltlier  offer  facrifices,  nor  approach  the  fhrlnes  of  their  Gods;  even 
hufbands  are  forbidden  to  partake  of  feftivals  during  the  feparation  of  their  wives : 
thefe  prohibitory  laws  regarding  women,  are  of  an  old  date,  and  their  origin,  per- 
haps, not  well  known. 

Colonel  Brown,  in  his  account  of  thefe  hills,  forwarded  to  government  in 
1779,  obferves  that  it  was  about  fifteen  years  fince  the  hill  people  had  any  govern- 
ment among  themfelves  of  a  general  nature,  doiring  which  period  they  had  become 
dangerous  and  troublefome  to  the  low  country,  that  their  ravages  had  been  the  more 
violent,  as  they  were  ftimulated  by  hatred  againft  the  Zemindars^  for  having  cut  off 
feveral  of  their  chiefs  by  treachery.     The  Colonel  might  have  added,  that,  during 
that  interregnum  or  diffolution  of  government,  it  was  a  common  pradice  for  the 
Zemindars  on  the  fkirts  of  the  hills  to  invite  the  chiefs  in  their  vicinity  v,'ith  their 
adherents  to  defcend,  and  plunder  the  neighbouring  Z  c  mind  arte  s^  for  which,  and  for 
the  paflage  through  their  lands,  the  mountaineers  divided  the  booty  with  them  \ 
thus  at  one  time,  from  repeated  ad:s  of  treachery  in  the  Zemindars^  the  mountain- 
eers were  provoked  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  them,  and  their  unhappy  riots  j, 
and  at  other  times,  from  their  engaging  the  chiefs  to  make  predatory  incurfions,  to- 
which  they  were  ftrongly  incited,  no  lefs  from  a  defire  of  plundering  their  more 
opulent  neighbours,  than  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fait  and  tobacco  from  the 
bants y  all  friendly  intercourfe  was  at  a  ftand;  the  low  country  bordering  on  the  hills 
was  almoft  depopulated,  and  travellers  could  not  pafs  with  fafety  between  Bhaugul- 
pore  and  Fiirruckabad,  nor  could  boats,  without  danger  of  being  plundered,  put  to 
for  the  night  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Ganges  between  the  before-named  places.     It 
was  at  this  period  of  double  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Zemindars^  and  predatory 
hoftilities  on  the  part  of  the  mountaineers,  (from  which  it  may  not  be  a  ftrained  in- 
ference, that  the  machinations  of  the  former  were  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  of 
that  neceffity  which  impelled  the  latter  to  fuch  frequent  and  fatal  defcents,  when, 
thefe  public  and  private  incendiaries  were  making  large  ftrides  in  ruining  thefe  once 
fertile  diftridls  ?)  that  Captain  Brooke  was  ftationed  with  a  corps  of  light  infantry 
to  avert. their  utter  deftrudion.     On  this  duty,  it  is  well  known  that  he  acquitted 
bimfelf  with  great  credit,  from  his  uncommon  exertions  and  fucceffes  in  purfuing 
the  unfortunate  mountaineers  into  their  hills,  where  numbers  muft  have  unavoidably 
fallen  ;  for  it  became  unqueftionably  neceflary  to  imprefs  them  with  a  dreadful  awe 
I  ©f  our  prowefs  :  and  in  this  haraffing  and  unpleafant  v;arfare,  I  have  been  well  in- 
Icrmed  by  officers».who  were  with  Captain  Brooke,  that  his  gallant  condud  could: 
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not  be  too  much  commended  :  he  made  them  fenfible  of  the  inefficacy  of  oppofing 
him  in  the  field,  and  invited  the  chiefs  to  wait  upon  him  and  negociate,  when  he 
gave  a  feaft  to  thofe  who  came  and  made  them  prefents  of  turbans ;  but  before  any 
permanent  eftablifhment  took  place,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  commar.d  of  the  light 
infantry  by  Captain  Browne,  who  made  further  progrefs  in  conciliating  the  minds 
of  the  difcomfited  mountaineers  :   he  placed  them  on  the  road  from  Furruckabad^ 
near  Colgong^  to  prote£t  the  Dawks^  on  which  duty  they  flill  continue.     From  this 
and  other  meafures  of  his,  Captain  Brooke  and  he,  it  wall  be  allowed,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  moft  permanent  and  happy  fettlement  concluded  with  the  hill 
chiefs  by  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Cleveland,  that  could  poffibly  be  attained:  he 
was  fenfible  from  the  rapine  and  decay  of  thefe  diftrids,  that  the  peaceable  deport- 
ment of  the  mountaineers  ought  to  be  purchafed  ;  and,  while  he  was  reconciling 
them  to  become  fubje£ts  to  the  Britifi  government,  he  beftowed  liberal  prefents  in 
money  and  clothes,  to  the  chiefs,  and  to  all  the  men  and  women  v\'ho  came  down 
to  him.     Of  his  generofity  they  fpeak  with  gratitude ;  and   for  the  bleffings  and 
benefit  which  they  derive  from  the  wife  and  judicious  conditions  which  he  granted, 
and  which  were  confirmed  by  government,  I  hope  they  will  ever  have  reafon  to  be 
thankful :  as  long  as  that  government  lafts,  the  comforts  and  happinefs  which  they 
derive  from  them,  muft  ever  enfure  their  obedience.     To  engage  their  confidence, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  in  the  early  part  of  his  intercourfe  with  the  mountaineers,  enter- 
tained all  who  offered  their  fei'vices  as  archers,  and  appointed  many  of  the  relations 
of  the  chiefs,  officers;  they  were  not  (nor  are  they  as  rangers,  though  they  very 
feldom  now  afk  their  difcharges)  bound  to  ferve  for  any  limited  time.;  the  corps,  of 
courfe,  conftantly  fludtuated,  and  was  frequently,  I  underftand,  above  a  thoufand 
ftrong :  he  clothed  them,  and  in  lefs.  than  two  years  after  they  were  formed,  from 
the  confidence  he  had  in  their  attachment  and  fidelity,  obtained  fire-arms  for  them, 
in  the  ufe  of  which,  I  may  venture  to  obferve,  that  they  are  expert,  and  have  ad- 
drefs  ;  and  I  can  alfo  without  hefitation  aflert,  that  they  are  capable  of  as  high  a  de- 
-gree  of  difcipline  as  any  native  corps  in  the  fervice ;  and  I  truft  I  iliall  have  the 
happinefs  to  prove  this  in  due  time.     Exclufive  of  having  thus  employed  fo  many 
of  the  mountaineers,  Mr.  Cleveland  fixed  the  falary  often  rupees  per  month  for 
each  chief  of  a  Tiippah^  three  rupees  ditto  for  each  of  his  Naibs^  and  two  for  the 
Maungy  of  each  village,  from  which  there  fhall  be  a  man  enrolled  in  the  hill-rangersj 
but  from  fuch  as  fupply  not  a  man,  the  inferior  Maungy  receives  no  monthly  allow- ^ 
ancc.     In  confideration  of  thcfe  eftablifhments,  I  underftand,  the  chiefs  are  not  only 
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refponfible  for  the  peaceable  deportment  of  their  own  adherents,  but  bound  to  deli- 
ver over  all  delinquents,  and  difturbers  of  the  publick  peace,  within  their  own  limits, 
to  the  collector,  to  be  tried  by  an  ailembly  of  the  chiefs,  either  at  Bhaugulpore  or  Rd~ 
jamahall^  as  already  related.  It  has  ever  been  cuftomary  on  thefe  occafions  to  feaft 
the  chiefs  fo  alfembled ;  when  any  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  colledlor,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Naib  to  v\^ait  on  him  with  it,  fliould  the  chief  be  indifpofed  or  otherwife 
prevented. 

From  thefe  happy  and  admirable  anangements,  digefted  by  Mr.  Cleveland, 
whofe  name  ought  to  be  dear  both  to  the  natives  of  the  hills  and  lowlands,  the  eafe, 
comfoit,  and  happinefs  of  the  former  is  enfured  (for  which  they  are  grateful,  and 
fpeak  of  him  with  reverential  forrow),  and  peace  and  fafety  fecured  to  the  latter ; 
and  if  they  have  any  goodnefs,  they  ought  not  to  be  lefs  thankful.  Thefe  folid  and 
eifential  benefits  are  attended  comparatively  with  but  a  trivial  expence,  and  mud 
ultimately  be  an  advantage  to  government.  I  have  been  led  to  fay  more  on  this 
fubjed:  than  I  intended  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  thought  foreign  to  it,  to  add,  that  the 
Aum!ah  and  Zemindars  eredled  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  Pagoda,  and  that  another  was  alfo  ereded  at  the  expence  of 
government,  by  the  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  General  and  Council  j 
on  which  is  the  following  infcription : 

To  the  memory  of  Augustus  Cleveland,  Efq. 

Late  coUe£lor  of  the  diflri£ls  oi  Bhaugulpore  and  Rajamakally 

Who  without  bloodflied  or  the  terrors  of  authority, 

Employing  only  the  means  of  conciliation,  confidence,  and  benevolence, 

Attempted  and  accomplifhed 

The  entire  fubjection  of  the  lawlefs  and  favage  inhabitants  of  the  jungleterry  of  RajamahaUy 

Who  had  long  infefted  the  neighbouring  lands  by  their  predatory  incurfions, 

Infpired  them  with  a  tafle  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 

And  attached  tliem  to  the  BritiJI}  Government  by  a  conqueft  over  their  minds  ; 

The  moft  permanent,  as  the  moft  rational,  mode  of  dominion. 

The  Governor  General  and  Council  of  Bengal, 

In  honour  of  his  character,  and  for  an  example  to  others. 

Have  ordered  this  monument  to  be  erected. 

He  departed  this  life  on  the  13th  day  of'Jtjuuary,  1784,  aged  29. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muft  do  the  mountaineers  the  juftice  to  mention,  that  they 
have  as  great  a  regard  for  truth  as  any  people  on  earth,  and  will  fooner  die  than 
deliberately  tell  a  falfehood.     In  this  I  muft  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  who  have  not 
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aflbclated  or  mixed  in  converiiition  with  their  neighbours,  the  Hindu  and  Mujfel^ 
man  of  the  plains ;  where  it  is  well  known,  lie  and  iutereft  are  fynonymous  terras :. 
and  what  change  in  this  refpedl  a  more  familiar  intercourfe  will  occafion,  I  fliall  not 
pretend  to  premife. 

They  are  in  general  of  a  cheerful  difpofition,  and  humane:  both  men  and  women 
are  remarkably  balhfuL  When  afked  to  fing  (their  notes  are  wild  and  drawling, 
having  a  flow  cadence,  from  forte  to  piano)  or  dance,  they  ever  anfwer,  that  they 
can  do  neither  without  drinking  freely,  for  they  are  alhamed  until  they  are  intoxi- 
cated. Like  all  people  in  fo  rude  and  uncultivated  a  ftate,  they  are  paffionately 
fond  of  all  fpirituous  liquors,  and,  I  am  mclined  to  believe,  prefer  that  which  from 
its  ftrength  will  inebriate  them  the  fooneft.  Hence  it  appears  they  are  not  afhamed 
©f  being  drunk,  and  in  fa£t  their  religion  promotes  it,  for  a  fellival  would  not  be 
jjiuch  efteem.ed,  that  was  unattended  with  a  hearty  caroufe. 

I  conceive,  inftances  of  remarkable  longevity  are  very  rare :  I  have  heard  of  one 
man.  who  was  faid  to  be  more  than  five  fcore ;  but,  as  I  have  never  met  with  any 
of  them  that  appeared  fo  old,  or  that  could  tell  his  age,  for  they  keep  no  account  of 
it,  I  am  Inclined  to  doubt  the  fad.     In  a  late  excurfion  with  Mr..  Grant  into  the. 
hills,  we  faw  an  old  woman,  who  was  faid  to  be  of  a  great  age :  fhe  was  a  relation 
to  a  chief,  whofe  houfe  we  were  at;  and  having  taken  a  cheerful  glafs,  with  his;- 
waves  and  daughter,,  of  liquors  which  Mr.  Grant  had  carried  up  to  give  them,, 
Ihe  fet  them  the  example  of  finging  and  dancing  to  us ;  in  which  fhe  was  followed. 
by  the  chief  and  two  of  his  youngeft  v/ives,  who  were  at  that  time  far  from  fober,. 
When  we  had  dined,  the  meat  that  remained  was  given  to  theiu ;  of  which,  the  fa- 
mily being  affembled,  they  thankfully  partook,  and  made  indubitably  a  more  luxu- 
rious meal  than  they  ever  had  before.     We  took  a  route  in  which  no  European  had, 
been;  and  Mr.  Grant,  to  reconcile  them  to  fo  novel  a  fight,  as  v/ell  as  to  conci- 
liate their  attachment,  carried  up  a.  variety  of  prefents  of  clothes,  beads,  and  looking- 
glafles,  which  he  diftributed  with  money  to  every  family  in  all  the  villages  we  paff- 
ed,  and  thus  left  them  the  moft  acceptable  memorials  of  their  vifitors; 
Bhaugulpore,  June  zj,  1792.. 
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By  Lieut.  Charles  White.  ■" 

Communicated  by  Lieut.  Eraser. 

JL  here  are  two  diftindl  fpecles  of  this  bird  j  one  called  Bcegma  Dunnafcy  and 
the  other  Futteal  Du?mafe. 

I  fhall  firfi:  treat  of  the  Bcrgma,  which  is  divided  into  two  kinds ;  the  fpecifick 
marks  of  which  I  fhall  hereafter  mention. 

The  Bregma  Dunnafe  is  a  very  remarkable  bird,  and,  I  believe,  has  not  hitherto 
been  defcribed.  As  far  as  lies  in  my  power  I  fhall  endeavour  to  refcue  it  from  a 
fituation  fo  unworthy  the  diftindlion  it  has  a  ftrong  claim  to  among  the  curious 
produdlions  of  nature. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  premife,  that  the  names  of  black-horned  and  lohlte-horned 
are  given  by  myfelf,  the  natives  not  making  any  diftin£tion  between  them.  I  have 
beftowed  upon  them  thefe  names  from  the  difference  of  the  bafes  of  their  horns. 

Black-horned  Bcegma  Diinnafc^  with  a  large  double  beak,  or  a  large  beak  fur- 
mounted  by  a  horn,  fhaped  like  the  upper  mandible,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  double  beak ;  the  horn  is  hollow,  at  the  bale  brown,  v/ith  a  broad  edging  of 
blacky  quite  hard  ;  a  black  mark  runs  from  about  one  inch  from  the  bafe  to  the  point 
of  the  horn,  very  irregular  in  its  breadth,  in  the  centre  reaches  to  the  junition  of 
the  horn  with  the  upper  mandible  :  upper  and  lower  mandible  ferrated,  and  fcpa- 
rate  from  each  other,  about  three  inches  in  the  middle  of  the  beak  longitudinally ; 
upper  mandible  marked  v.nth  black  at  its  jun<flion  with  the  head,  which  part  is 
cjulte  hard ;  immediately  below  this,  the  lower  mandible  has  a  large  black  m.ark, 
which  appears  on  both  fides,  and  joins  at  the  bottom ;  joining  to  this  and  covering 
the  bale  of  the  lower  mandible,  is  about  an  inch  of  w^hite  fhrivelled  fkia  ;  between 
thefe,  at  the  edge  of  the  mandible,  is  a  fmall  brown  fpot  covered  flightly  with  fea- 
thers ;  the  reft  of  the  beak  and  horn  cream  colour,  patched  with  yellow,  except  the 
point,  which  is  much  whiter ;  the  noftril  placed  at  a  fmall  diflanct  from  the  head, 
in  the  junction  of  the  horn  with  the  beak :  head,  neck,  back,  and  coverts  of  the 
tail,  black  ;  breafl:,  belly,  thighs,  and  coverts  of  the  vent,  white ;  fcapulars,  greater 
and  klTcr  coverts  of  the  wings,  black,  varying  to  a  greenilh  tinge;  under  corerts  of 
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the  wings,  white ;  primaries,  white  at  their  bafe,  then  black,  with  three  In-ches  of 
xvhite  at  their  ends  ;  fecondarles,  nearly  the  flime  ;  tertlals,  black  ;  a  few  white  fea- 
thers on  the  outward  edge  of  the  wing,  juft  below  the  fhoulder;  tail  cuneiform,  two 
middle  feathers  black,  longer  than  the  reft,  which  are  white,  four  on  each  fide;  creft- 
ed,  clofe ;  the  feathers  extending  a  little  way  down  the  neck  :  eye,  fpeculum  black, 
Irldes  reddlih  brown ;  the  cheek,  Immediately  round  the  eye,  and  extending  from 
the  beak  to  the  ear,  devoid  of  feathers,  confifting  of  a  flirlvelled  fkin,  which  is  nearly 
black ;  ear-feathers,  about  an  inch  long,  extending  partly  acrofs  the  head  ;  tongue, 
fhort,  formed  like  a  dart  with  the  ears  of  the  barb  raifed  above  the  fhaft ;  near  the 
epiglottis  it  fwells  to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  nutmeg,  which  part  is  perforated  :  when  the 
mouth  is  open,  a  black  and  brown  knob  appears  below  the  upper  mandible,  rifing 
from  Its  bafe  to  an  inch  beyond  its  apparent  juntflion  with  the  head :  legs  and  feet, 
black,  tinged  with  brown,  and  dirty  white  :  claws,  large,  and  ftrong,  three  in  front, 
and  one  behind :  length  upon  an  average  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
two  feet  eight  inches  :  extent,  three  feet  two  Inches. 

White-horned  B(^gf7ia  Dumiaje^  agreeing  with  the  former  In  defcrlptlon,  except  In 
the  following  particulars  :  the  horn  in  thefe  Is  generally  fmaller,  and  blunter  at  the 
point,  and  at  the  bafe  it  Is  foft,  confifting  of  a  membraneous  fubftance ;  the  ground 
white  marked  with  crimfon  ;  the  fkin,  which  covers  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible, 
is  very  differently  fhaped  and  Is  much  ftalned  with  crimfon,  only  a  fmall  fpot  of 
black  upon  the  upper  mandible,  where  it  joins  the  head,  which  junction  is  foft ; 
eye  black,  the  fkin  round  the  eye,  extending  to  the  ear,  white  marked  with  crim- 
fon ;  the  ear-feathers  form  a  curve,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  black  mark  of 
the  lower  mandible  running  along  It,  and  rifing  above  the  ear,  where  it  joins  the 
creft :  in  fome  I  have  obferved  the  white  tail-feathers  marked  In  the  web  with  black 
at  their  bafe  :  thefe  birds  in  fize  are  rather  fmailer  than  the  firft. 

Puiteal  T)unnafe,  with  a  double  beak,  or  horn,  upon  the  upper  mandible,  over 
which  it  curves  about  half  way,  bafe  hid  in  feathers  ;  horn  black,  except  at  the 
lower  edge,  near  the  point,  which  Is  brown;  the  upper  mandible  black  in  the  middle, 
fhaded  off  to  white  at  the  point ;  lower  mandible  the  fame,  white  at  the  bottom, 
both  ferrated;  a  fmall  black  projedion  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  mandible, 
crefted,  cinereous,  tinged  with  brown ;  the  feathers,  from  the  eye  to  an  inch  over 
the  beak.  Iron-grey,  dafhed  with  brown  ;  ear-feathers  dark  iron-grey^  forming  a 
curve  from  the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  extending  nearly  acrofs  the  head,  under  the 
creft ;  back,  grey ;  neck  the  fame,  much  lighter ;  breaft,  belly,  thighs,  and  coverts 
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ef  the  vent,  white  ;  coverts  of  the  tail,  greyifh  brown  ;  Tcapulars,  greater  and  lefler 
eoverts  of  the  wings,  lead  colour  ^  primaries  at  the  bafe  of  the  web,  black,  then  dark 
grey,  edged  with  white ;  each  primary  white  at  the  end,  near  an  inch ;  fecondaries 
nearly  the  fame ;  tertial  greyiih  brown ;  under  coverts  of  the  wings,  white ;  tail 
cuneiform,  very  long,  two  middle  feathers  reddifh  brown,  longer  than  the  reft, 
which  arc  ferruginous,  tipt  with  near  an  inch  of  white,  above  which  is  a  mark 
much  larger,  black ;  eye,  fpeculiun  black,  irides  reddifh  brown ;  from  the  beak  to 
tlie  ear-feathers,  and  round  the  eye,  bare ;  this  part  is  black ;  legs  and  feet  black, 
marked  with,  dirty  white  at  the  joints ;  claws  large  and  ftrong ;  length  two  feet 
five  inches,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  extent  tvv^o  feet  four 
inches. 

The  laft  of  thefe  birds  is  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  country, 
more  particularly  where  there  are  jungles :  I  have  feen  a  variety  of  them  at  Bur- 
ragong  in  Sircar  Sarun,  where,  inftead  of  the  horn,  they  had  a  large  knob  at  the 
bafe  of  the  beak,  very  much  refeinbling  that  of  a  wild  goofe :  the  one  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  a  defcription  of,  was  brought  to  me,  at  Midnapore,  in  which  pro- 
vince and  the  extending  hilly  country,  they  abound.  I  have  feen  them  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Sliecrgotty. 

The  Bizgma  Duimafe  chiefly  inhabits  the  weftern  range  of  hills,  extending  from 
Neclgur  through  Mohiirbimge^  Midm^pore,  Ramgiir,  Rotas^  towards  B'u'zigur.  In 
Ramgiir  I  have  been  informed  by  an  intelligent  perfon,  they  are  to  be  feen  in  abund- 
ance, he  told  me  that  he  had  feen  crouds  of  them  on  the  Peepul  trees  ;  the  berry 
of  which  they  feed  upon  at  times.  Their  note,  or  A'oice  in  concert,  has  a  ftrong  re- 
femblance  to  the  mournful  cries  of  monkles,  for  which  this  perfon,  deceived  by  the 
found,  at  firft  took  them.  The  place  where  I  met  with  them,  was  at  Midnapor^  in 
\}a.t  jungles  adjacent  to  which  they  are  to  be  found  from  the  month  of  November  to 
the  month  of  March  only,  at  which  time,  they  retire  to  the  hills  to  breed.  I  fliould 
have  been  highly  pleafed,  could  my  curiofity  have  been  gratified  in  the  enquiries 
I  made,  relpefting  the  oeconomy  of  this  extraordinary  bird,  but  the  people  I  had  to 
deal  with,  were  poor  ignorant  folk  from  whom  I  could  gain,  but  little  information ; 
I  therefore  can  do  little  more  than  afcertain  one  curious  fa£t,  and  difplay  fome  qua- 
lities of  the  bird,  which  may  hereafter  be  of  benefit,  if  thoroughly  inveftigated  by 
fome  perfon  of  medical  fkill. 

Thefe  birds  have  a  moft  remarkable  appearance  when  in  the  a6l  of  flying,  from 
the  great  fize  of  their  beaks,  and  length  of  tail.     I  have  feen  feveral  of  them. in  this 
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:^ate ;  and  a  more  uncouth  objed  I  never  beheld.  The  beak,  which  forms  the 
•jnoft  prominent  feature  in  this  ftrange  bird,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moll 
•uncommonly  curious  among  the  feathered  tribe.  The  Toucan,  the  Spoonbill,  the 
Pelican,  the  Tiodo,  and  others,  certainly  claim  the  attention  of  the  naturalift ;  but  in 
my  humble  opinion  the  Bcvgma  has  merits  far  fuperior,  on  the  ground  of  rarity. 
The  largeft  beak  lever  faw  was  produced  from  a  bird  fliot  at  a  place  called  Kullar, 
about  nine  miles  from  Midnapore,     The  following  is  the  meafurement : 

Inches. 

Length  of  tlie  beak  in  a  ftraight  line  from  its  jundtion  with  the  head  8[ 
Length  of  the  horn  from  the  bafe  to  the  point  -  -  8i 

Depth  of  the  whole  beak,  including  the  horn,  near  -  -  4' 

The  horn  to  its  jundtion  with  the  upper  mandible         -  -  i\ 

Each  mandible  in  the  centre  of  the  beak  -  -  -  i 

Dillance  from  the  point  of  the  horn  to  the  point  of  the  beak     -  3 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  beak  forms  a  much  greater  curve  than 
the  horn,  the  point  of  which  is  parallel  to  its  junction  with  the  beak ;  whereas  the 
point  of  the  beak  comes  down  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  lower  mandible. 
The  following  is  the  meafurement  of  the  bird  to  which  this  beak  belonged. 

Length  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 

Circumference  in  the  thickeft  part  _  _  - 

Neck,  from  the  chin  to  the  fhoulder 

Body,  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  rump  _  _         _ 

Tail,  from  the  rump  to  the  point         _  _  _ 

Height  and  breadth  of  the  head         _  _  - 

Circumference  of  the  neck  in  the  middle 

Length  of  the  wing,  when  clofed         _  -  - 

Ditto  when  open  _  -  -  -  - 

Extent  when  expanded  from  tip  to  tip 

Length  of  the  legs  -         - 

Ditto  of  the  toes  _    ._  .  -         - 

Ditto  of  the  claws,  largeft         -  - 

Circumference  of  the  leg^  -  -  -  - 

I  have 
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15 
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I  have  to  regret  that  I  did  not  weigh  this  bird  ;  Indeed  at  the  time  I  had  no  Idea 
that  I  fhould  attempt  the  defcrlption  of  It ;  I  can  only  therefore  venture  to  guefs 
that  it  might  weigh  about  fix  or  feven  pounds.  I  took  a  drawing  of  the  bird, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  give  the  above  account. 

I  endeavoured  to  acquire  fome  information  from  the  bird-catchers  refpeding  the 
ufe  of  the  horn,  upon  the  idea  that  nature  forms  nothing  in  vain  ;  but  all  that  I  could 
learn  was  unfatisfadtory,  and  amounted  to  little  more  than  this :  one  of  the  beaks 
was  brought  to  me  with  the  horn  very  much  worn  at  the  point,  which  they  told 
me  proceeded  from  the  bird's  ftriking  it  againft  the  trees ;  but  for  what  particular 
purpofe  they  fo  applied  it,  they  could  give  no  clear  account. 

But  what  may  be  probably  deemed  the  moil  extraordinary  cirumftance  relating 
to  this  curious  bird  is  its  feeding  upon  the  Niix  vomica.  This  is  a  point,  which  i 
have  been  able  clearly  to  afcertain:  one  of  thefe  birds,  purchafed  by  Capt.  John 
Campbell  was  opend  by  his  orders,  before  feveral  refpedable  gentleman  at  Mid' 
nabore :  and  in  its  craw  was  found  feveral  feeds  of  the  Ntix  vomica.  With  refpedt 
to  my  own  obfervation,  I  have  had  only  one  opportunity  of  feeing  the  contents  of 
the  craw  which  was  that  of  the  bird  ihot  at  Kullar  ;  nothing  was  found  in  it,  but 
the  remains  of  an  egg  and  fome  weeds  :  but  to  carry  on  the  enquiry,  that  I  might 
be  able  fifely  to  allert  what  appeared  to  me  a  circumftance  of  great  curiofity,  I  afk- 
ed  the  bird-catchers  v/hat  thefe  birds  fed  upon :  they  A^ery  particularly  mentioned  a 
fruit  called  Coochia:,  agreeably  to  my  direiitions,  they  brought  it  to  me:  it  was  about 
the  fize  of  a  lime,  of  an  orange  colour,  with  a  very  hard  Ikia,  fhiniag  ar.d  almoil 
fmooth.  It  contained  a  pulpous  fubftance,  diftindl  and  feparate  from  the  fhel! :  con- 
verfing  fince  with  a  man,  who  had  been  in  Major  Cii.vwford''s  corps  at  Jelda^ 
who  had,  feen  great  numbers  of  thefe  birds  in  the  furroiinding  hilly  country,  I  in- 
quired of  him  what  they  fed  upon  ;  he  faid  fometimes  upon  the  berry  of  the  Peepul 
tree,  but  that  the  food  they  affected  moft,  and  with  which  they  were  moil:  delighted, 
was  the  Coocbla^  which  he  faij  was  to  be  had  in  every  bazar :  he  brought  me  fome 
of  It ;.  It  proved  to  be  the  true  Nux  vomica,  which,  from  an  account  given  to  me  by 
a  native,  is  produced  from  the  fruit  above-mentioned  ;  the  pulpous  lubftance  drying 
leaves  one,  two,  and  fometimes  three  of  the  flat  feeds,  which  arc  known  as  the  Nux 
vomica:  and  this  agrees  with  the  account  given  of  It  by  Casper  Neuman  in  his 
Chemical  JVorks^  who  fays,  '*  Nux  vomica,  fo  called,  Is  not  a  nut,  but  the  feed  of  a 
**  fruit,  like  an  orange,  growing  in  the  Eaji  Indies^'  The  tree,  which  produces 
the  CoQchJa,  abounds  in  the  range  of  weftern  hills  before  mentioned  ;  it  varies  In  its 

fue^ 
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fize,  fometimes  attains  to  a  confiderable  height,  has  a  leaf  fhaped  like  a  heart :  it  ap- 
pears from  what  I  have  faid,  tliat  thefe  birds  feed  not  only  upon  the  feed,  when  it 
has  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  maturity,  but  that  they  alfo  eat  it  in  the  ftate  it  was  brought 
to  me  by  the  bird  catchers;  and  that,  when  the  Coochla  is  not  to  be  had,  they  refort 
to  other  food.  Thefe  birds  at  particular  feafons  grow  very  fat,  and  this  feafon  appears 
to  be,  when  the  fruit  of  the  Nux  vomica  prevails,  about  the  month  of  December : 
the  one  before-mentioned,  fhot  2XKuUar^  was  killed  in  that  month  and  was  very 
fat.  The  natives  make  ufe  of  the  fat,  and  alfo  of  the  flelli  and  bones,  as  a  medicine; 
they  apply  both  fpecies  to  this  purpofe.  The  cafes  they  ufe  it  in,  are  in  the  con- 
tradlions,  which  fometimes  proceed  from  catching  cold  after  the  ufe  of  mercury  ;  it 
■is  applied  to  alleviate  and  remove  violent  pains,  that  often  fucceed  venereal  com- 
plaints, called  by  the  natives  Giittea  ke  Azar :  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  natives,  in  very 
cold  weather,  when  the  pores  of  the  fkin  are  afted:ed,  for,  being  in  its  nature  ex- 
tremely hot,  in  this  cafe  it  caufes  a  free  perfpiration ;  the  Bcegma  is  preferred  to 
the  Putteal,  as  being  deemed  more  efficacious.  The  mode  they  apply  it  in,  is  this : 
they  reduce  the  fat  to  an  ointment,  at  the  fame  time  mixing  with  it  every  kind  of 
fpice,  pepper,  cloves,  cardamuras,  &c.  the  flefli  is  alfo  mixed  in  the  fame  manner ; 
the  ointment  is  rubbed  into  the  part  affe£ted  every  night  when  they  go  to  fleep, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  meat  is  eaten  in  the  morning  rifmg:  the  gall  is  alfo 
ufed  by  the  native  women  in  cafes  of  fterillty.  They  take  it  either  infufed  in  wa- 
ter, or  mix  it  with  their  Pawns^  and  of  the  efficacy  of  this  they  have  the  firmefl  re- 
liance under  providence.  I  enquired  of  the  perfon,  who  gave  me  this  account, 
whether  he  had  ever  known  any  one,  who  had  been  benefited  by  this  medicine ; 
he  told  me,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  man,  who  had  ufed  it  in  contradlions  of 
his  limbs,  and  that  this  perfon  declared  he  had  derived  great  advantage  from  the  ap- 
plication :  at  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  an  opinion  generally  adopted  by  the  natives, 
that  it  is  of  great  ufe  in  cafes  I  have  mentioned.  With  every  one,  with  whom  I 
have  converfed,  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  extraordinary  bird  are  held  in  the 
higheft  eftimation :  they  fpeak  of  it  with  a  degree  of  admiration  bordering  on  en- 
thufiafm.  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  from  the  llight  ability  I  poffeiTed,  to  bring  for- 
ward to  public  notice  one  of  the  moft  curious  birds  I  have  ever  feen  or  heard  of: 
feme  allowance,  I  truft,  will  be  made,  from  the  confideration  that  this  is  my  firfl 
eflay ;  perhaps,  I  fhould  never  have  made  the  attempt,  but  from  having  taken  a 
drawing  of  the  bird,  and  having  heard  of  its  feeding  upon  the  Nux  vomica :  thefe 
circumftances  induced  me  to  give  the  above  account.     Wolf,  in  his  defcription  of 

Ceylon, 
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Ceylon,  has  the  following  words  :  "  a  very  rare  fpecies  too  of  cock  is  found  here, 
"  called  double-billed ;  this  has  a  white  double  bill,  which  is  almoft  as  large  as  the 
"  bird  itfelf."  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  this  may  be  the  fame  bird,  which 
I  have  given  an  account  of;  the  beak  of  the  Bcegma  Dunnafe,  particularly  when  in 
the  ad  of  flying,  appears  to  be  as  large  as  the  bird  itfelf;  the  depth  in  meafurement 
is  nearly  the  fame.  It  is  impolFible  to  form  any  reafonable  conjedlure  refpeding 
the  ufe  of  the  horn :  that  fome  it  muft  have,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed ;  but  what, 
muft  be  left  to  the  future  inveftigation  of  fome  one,  virhofe  fituation  will  afford  h^ni 
full  opportunity  of  making  the  inquiry  ;  it  is  certainly  an  objedl  worthy  of  attention, 
more  particularly  fo,  as  tending  to  elucidate  the  wifdora  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
undoubtedly  creates  nothing  in  vain. 

Remark  by  the  PRESIDENT. 

Though  the  genus  of  the  Dhane'sa  be  already  known  to  our  naturalifts  by 
the  appellations  of  Buceros,  Calao,  and  Hornbill,  and  though  even  the  feveral  fpecies 
be  diftinguilhed,  I  believe,  with  exa(3:nefs,  yet  we  are  obliged  to  Lieut.  White  for 
a  complete  defcription  of  fo  extraordinary  a  bird,  and  for  our  knowledge  of  \\\&Jingii- 
lar  faSls,  which  he  firft  made  publick  :  the  hollow  protuberance  at  the  bafe  of  the 
upper  mandible,  has  been  fuppofed,  with  reafon,  by  Count  Gika  to Jerve  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  tioiirijloment,  and  the  natives,  I  find,  confider  it  as  a  natural  clftern  to 
fupply  the  bird  with  water  in  the  dry  feafon  and  on  its  long  excutfions ;  whence 
the  name  of  D bane/a,  or  Lord  of  Wealth,  may  poffibly  have  been  given  to  it.      The 
count  had  been  informed,  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  Garuda  of  Indian  Mytholo- 
gifts ;  but  the  Pandits  unanlmoufly  aflure  me,  that,  by  the  word  Garuda,  they  mean 
in  common  difcourfe  the  Gridhra,  or  King  of  Vultures,  and  they  have  a  curious  le- 
gend of  a  young  Garuda,  or  Eagle,  who  burned  his  wings  by  foaring  too  near  the 
fun,  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  eyes :  the  bird  of  Vishnu  is  in  f.idt  wholly  mytho- 
logical ;  and  I  have  feen  it  painted  in  the  form  of  a  boy  ^-i-tth  an  Eagle's  plumage. 
As  to  the  Ciichila  (for  fo  is  the  word  written  and  correaly  pronounced)  it  is,  no 
doubt,  the  Strychnos  Nux  vomica  or  Colubrina,  for  they  are  now  xkiOM^w.  fpeciji- 
cally  the  fame  :  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  both  the  'varieties  were  brought  to  me  by  a 
Brahmen  as  thofe  of  the  Cuchild,  and  he  repeated  a  Sanfcrit  verfe,  in  which  it  Avas 
called  VanarJija,  or  King  of  the  Foreji;  but,  according  to  an  approved  comment  on 
the  Amaracojh,  it  has  four  other  names,  among  which  Culaca  is  the  fa\ootheft ;  that 

the 
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the  firft  true  fpecies  of  this  genus  may  be  named  Strychnos  Culaca^  and  the  fe- 
cond,  Strychnos  Cataca  ;  by  which  denomination  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Laws  of 
Menu,  where  alhifion  is  made  to  the  Indian  practice  of  clearing  water,  by  bruifmg 
one  of  the  feeds  and  cafting  it  into  the  jar,  where,  fays  Koenig,  all  impurities  are 
in  a  few  moment  i  precipitated,  and  the  water  becomes  perfeSily  limpid. 


ON  THE  ISLANDS  NANCOWRY  AND  COM  ARTY.     . 

By  Lieut,  R.  H.  Colebrooke. 

JL  HE  ifland  oiNancowry,  or  Soury,'a.s  it  is  fometimes  called,  is  nearly  centrically 
fituated  among  the  Nicobar  illcs.  Its  length  may  be  about  eight  miles,  and  its 
breadth  nearly  equal.  The  ifland  of  Comarty,  which  is  near  it,  is  more  extenfive, 
but  does  not  perhaps  contain  more  folid  land,  being  excavated  by  a  very  large  bay 
from  the  fea.  The  fpace  between  thefe  two  iflands  forms  a  capacious  and  excellent 
harbour,  the  eaftern  entrance  of  which  is  fheltered  by  another  ifland,  called  Trikut, 
lying  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  league.  The  inlet  from  the  wefl  is  narrow,  but  fuf- 
ficiently  deep  to  admit  the  largefl  fhips  when  the  wind  is  fair. 

The  Danes  have  long  maintained  a  fmall  fettlement  at  this  place,  which  Hands 
on  the  northernmoft  point  of  Nancowry,  within  the  harbour.  A  ferjeant  and  three 
or  four  foldiers,  a  few  black  flaves,  and  two  rufl:y  old  pieces  of  ordnance,  compofe 
the  whole  of  their  eflablilhment.  They  have  here  two  houfeSj  one  of  which,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  is  their  habitation ;  the  other,  formerly  inhabited  by  their  mil- 
fionarles,  ferves  now  for  a  florehoufe. 

Thefe  iflands  are  In  general  woody,  but  contain  likewife  fome  portions  of  clear  land. 

From  the  fummits  of  their  hills  the  profpedts  are  often  beautiful   and   romantic. 

The  foil  is  rich,  and  probably  capable  of  producing  all  the  various  fruits  and  vege- 
tables common  to  hot  climates.  The  natural  produftions  of  this  kind,  which  moftly 
abound,  are  cocoa  nuts,  papias,  plantains,  limes,  tamarinds,  betel-nuts,  and  the  mel- 

Irjri^^  a  fpecies  of  bread  fruit;  yams,  and  other  roots,  are  cultivated  and  thrive; 
but  rice  is  here  unknown.  The  mangojiiun-irzc,  whole  fruit  is  fo  juflly  extolled^ 
grows  wild ;  and  pine-apples  of  a  delicious  flavour  are  found  in  the  woods. 

*  Mr.  FoNTANA  hss  given  an  accurate  and  learned  defeription  of  this  fniLt.     Vide  p.  449. 

The 
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>  The  Nkahar  ifles  are  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  Ibme  of  them  are  not  inhabited 
at  all.  Of  thole  we  vifited,  Nanco'wry  and  Cowwr/y  appeared  to  be  the  bcft  peopled. 
There  were  thirteen  villages,  we  were  told,  upon  both  iflands ;  each  village  might 
contain,  upon  an  average,  fifty  or  fixty  people  \  fo  that  the  whole  population  of 
theie  two  will  fcarccly  amount  to  eight  hundred. 

The  natives  of  Nancowry,  and  of  the  Nicobar  iflands  in  general,  live  on  the  fea- 
fhores,  and  never  ere£t  their  habitations  inland  *.  Their  houfes  are  of  a  circular 
form,  and  are  covered  with  elliptical  domes,  thatched  with  grafs  and  the  leaves  of 
cocoa-nut.  They  are  raifed  upon  piles  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet  above  the 
ground ;  the  floor  and  I'ldes  are  laid  with  planks,  and  the  afcent  is  by  a  ladder.  In 
thofe  bays  or  inlets  which  are  fheltered  from  the  furf,  they  eredl  them  fometimes  fo 
near  the  margin  of  the.water  as  to  admit  the  tide  to  flow  under,  and  wafh  away  the 
ordure  from  below., 

In  front  of  their  villages,  and  a  httlc  advanced  in  the  water,  they  plant  beacons  of 
great  height,  which  they  adorn  with  tufts  made  of  grafs  or  the  bark  of  fome  tree. 
Thefe  objefts  are  difcernible  at  a  great  diftance,  and  are  intended  probably  for  land- 
marks; their  houfes,  which  are  overfhadowed  by  thick  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
feldom  being  vifible  from  afar. 

The  Nicoharians^  though  Indolent,  are  in  general  robuft  and  well  limbed.  Their 
features  are  fomewhat  like  the  Malays,  and  their  colour  is  nearly  fimilar.  The  wo- 
men are  much  inferior  in  (tature  to  the  men,  but  more  adive  in  all  domefl:ic  affairs. 
Contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  other  natives,  they  Ihave  the  hair  of  their  heads,  or  keep 
it  clofe  cropt ;  which  gives  them  an  uncouth  appearance,  in  the  eyes  of  fti-angers  at 
leaft.  The  drefs  of  both  fexes,  their  mode  of  life,  and  fome  of  their  cuftoms,  have 
been  fo  ably  defcribed  by  Mr.  Fontana,  that  little  needs  be  faid  of  them  hei-e : 
i  have  only  to  ftate,  in  addition,  an  extraordinary  ceremony,  which  they  annually 
perform  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

On  the  anniverfivry  of  this  feftival,  if  it  can  be  fo  called,  their  houfes  are  decorated 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  branches  of  trees.  The  people  of  each  village 
afl'emble,  dreft  in  their  befl:  attire,  at  the  principal  houfe  in  the  place,  where  they 
fpend  the  day  in  a  convivial  manner ;  the  men  fitting  apart  from  the  women,  fmoke 
tobacco  and  intoxicate  themfelves,  while  the  latter  are  nurfing  their  children  and 

*  The  great  Nh-oiar  iiland  is  perhaps  an  exception,  where,  it  is  faid,  a  race  of  men  exilts..  wlio  are  totally  different 
in  their  colonr  and  manners.  They  are  conliJered  as  the  Aborigines  of  the  conntrj-.  l"he\-  live  in  the  interior  parts, 
among  the  mountains,  and  commit  IrerjUent  depredations  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  coalts. 

employed 
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employed  in  preparations  for  the  mournful  bufmefs  pf  the  night.  At  a  certain  hour 
of  the  afternoon,  announced  by  ftriking  the  Gouug  *,  the  women  fet  up  the  moft 
dlfmal  howls  and  lamentations,  which  they  continue  without  intermiffion  till  about 
fun-fet ;  when  the  whole  party  gets  up,  and  walks  in  proceffion  to  the  burying- 
ground.  Arrived  at  the  place,  they  form  a  circle  around  one  of  the  graves,  when  a- 
ftake,  planted  exadlly  over  the  head  of  the  corpfe,  is  pulled  up.  The  woman,  who 
is  neareft  of  kin  to  the  deceafed,  fleps  out  from  the  crowd,  digs  up  the  fcull  f ,  and' 
draws  it  up  with  her  hands.  At  fight  of  the  bones,  her  ftrength  feems  to  fail  her  ; 
fhe  fhrieks,  fhe  fobs  ;  and  tears  of  anguifh  abundantly  fall  on  the  mouldering  ob~ 
jedl  of  her  pious  care.  She  clears  it  from  the  earth,  fcrapes  off  the  feftering  flefh,, 
and  laves  it  plentifully  with  the  milk  of  frefh  cocoa-nuts,  fupplied  by  the  byftanders; 
after  which  fhe  rubs  it  over  with  an  infufion  of  faffron,  and  wraps  it  carefully  in  a 
piece  of  new  cloth.  It  is  then  depofited  again  in  the  earth,  and  covered  up  ;  the 
ftake  is  replanted,  and  hung  with  the  various  trappings  and  implements  belonging 
to  the  deceafed.  They  proceed  then  to  the  other  graves,  and  the  whole  night  is; 
fpent  in  repetitions  of  thefe  difmal  and  difguftful  rites. 

On  the  morning  following,  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  an  offering  of  many 
fat  fwine,  when  the  llicrilice,  made  to  the  dead,  affords  an  ample  feaft  to  the  living  j. 
they  befmear  themfelves  with  the  blood  of  the  flaughtered  hogs,  and  fome,  more 
voracious  than  others,  eat  the  flefh  raw.  They  have  various  ways  however  of  dreff-. 
ing  their  meat,  but  always  eat  it  without  fait.  A  kind  of  pafte  made  of  the  mcllorl. 
ferves  them  for  bread,  and  they  finilh  their  repaft  with  copious  potations  of  taury. 

The  Nkobareans  are  hofpitable  and  honeft,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  ftrift  ebferv-. 
ance  of  truth,  and  for  punctuality  in  adhering  to  their  engagements.  Such  crimes- 
as  theft,  robbery,  and  murder,  are  unknown  in  thefe  iflands ;  but  they  do  not  want: 
fpirit  to  revenge  their  injuries,  and  will  fight  refolutely  and  flay  their  enemies,  i£ 
attacked  or  unjuftly  dealt  with  %.  '  Their  only  vice,  if  this  failing  can  be  fo  called,, 
is  inebriation,  but  in  their  cups  they  are  generally  jovial  and  good  humoured.  It 
fometimes  however  happens  at  their  feafts,  that  the  men  of  different  villages  fall  outf 

*  An  inftrument  of  brafs,  foniewhat  like  the  Gurry  of  Bengal.     Its  found  is  more  hollow.  _ 

f  We  were  prefent  at  the  ceremony  on  the  ift  of  February,  i  790,  when  the  firlt  ikull  we  faw  was  that  of  a  woman, 
who  had  been  buried  but  a  tew  months  before.  It  was  then  dug  up  loi  the  tirit  time  by  her  daughter.  This  office^ 
we  are  told,  is  always  performed  by  the  women,  whichever  fex  the  ikull  belongs  to.  A  man  in  a  fantaltic  habit  officiates 
as  priell. 

t  We  are  infoimed,  that  a  party  of  ilfa/iyx  had  once  landed  at  i\''i«nf(iwry,  to  commit  depredations,  and  were  cut 
off  to  a  man  by  the  enraged  inhabitants.  A  limilar  inftance  of  their  vengeance  is  faid  to  have  happened  at  the  llland 
Carnkobar,  when  they  put  to  death  fome  failors  who  were  plundering  their  houfes,  and  probably  attempting  to  violate 
.their  wumec. 

and 
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and  the  quarrel  immediately  becomes  general.  In  thefe  cafes,  they  terminate  their 
differences  in  a  pitched  battle,  where  the  only  weapons  ufed  are  long  fticks,  of  a 
hard  and  knotty  wood.  With  thefe  they  drub  one  another  moll  heartily,  till,  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  conflidl,  they  mutually  put  a  flop  to  the  combat,  and  all 
get  drunk  again. 


ON  THE  LORIS,  OR  SLOW-PACED  L¥M\]K.^See  the  U'orks  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  Vol.  I.  p.  548. 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  IN  THE  UPPER  PARTS  OF 
HINDUSTA'N,  AND  ON  A  JOURNEY  THENCE  TO  OUJEIN. 

By  William  Hunter,  Efq. 

JjEFORE  delivering  the  following  obfervatlons,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  the  inftruments,  with  which  they  are  made.  The  altitudes  for  determin- 
ing latitudes  and  time,  were  taken  with  a  fextant,  of  ten  inches  radius,  made  by 
Troughton  :  the  limb  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  thirds  of  a  degree,  and  the  di- 
vifions  on  the  vernier  go  to  half  minutes ;  fo  that,  by  the  help  of  the  magnifying 
lens,  a  difference  of  ten  feconds  is  fufKciently  perceptible.  The  two  fpecula,  being 
fcrewed  down  in  their  places,  do  not  (as  far  as  I  can  difcover)  admit  of  the  princi- 
pal, or  vertical,  adjuftment :  but  the  error  was  almoft  daily  afcertained  by  the  double 
menfuration  of  the  fun's  diameter,  and  conftantly  allowed  for.  It  is  fubtraftlve, 
and  my  determination  of  its  quantity  varied  from  2' 30  to  3  30  •  Thefe  differences  may 
have  in  part  arifen  from  a  real  variation  in  the  quantity  of  this  correiSlion ;  but  I 
afcribe  them  chiefly  to  fome  inaccuracy  in  my  menfuration  of  the  fun's  diameter. 
To  form  fome  judgement  of  the  influence  this  caufe  might  have,  I  have  examined 
twenty-three  of  thole  meafurements,  made  between  the  yth  of  March  and  the  7th 
oifune  (being  all  of  which  I  have  any  record),  by  taking  the  medium  of  the  fun's 
diameters  as  meafured  on  the  limb,  to  the  right  and  left  of  zero,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  diameter  for  that  day,  as  laid  down  in  the  Rphcmeris.  It  will  appear,  from 
a  lift  of  thole  obfervatlons,  that  my  meafurements  commonly  exceeded  thofe  given 
in  the  Ethemcris ;  but  the  greateft  excefs  was  25'. 

c  A     •  MENSU- 
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MENSURATIONS  OF  THE  SUN'S  DIAMETER. 


1792. 

Adjiijlment  of  Sextant. 
Sublraa. 

Difference  of 
diameter, 
from    that 

the  Sun's 

nieafurcd 

ill    the 

Epl 

emerk. 

March 

7 

2' 

34" 

+ 

8' 

9 

1 

— 

+ 

H 

1 1 

2 

30 

+ 

14 

13 

2 

52 

+ 

24 

15 

3 

15 

+ 

I 

17 

3 

15 

+ 

3 

18 

3 

7 

+ 

10 

19 

3 

15 

+ 

3 

20 

3 

7 

+ 

25 

21 

3 

15 

+ 

4 

22 

3 

15 

+ 

20 

23 

3 

22 

+ 

12 

24 

3 

8 

+ 

13 

25 

<> 
3 

15 

+ 

7 

28 

3 

15 

+ 

9 

31 

3 

15 

+ 

10 

April 

I 

3 

15 

+ 

1 1 

3 

3 

15 

+ 

12 

10 

3 

30 



3 

II 

3 

^5 

+ 

J5 

17 

3 

— 

+ 

5 

May 

29 

2 

37 



7 

June 

7 

2 

52 

+ 

I 

Thefe  menfurations  may  have  a  farther  ufe,  befides  afcertalning  the  adjuftment  of 
the  quadrant.  If  the  eye  could  determine,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  contad:  of  the 
limbs,  the  mean  between  the  two  meafureraents  of  the  fun's  diameter  would  be  ex- 
adly  equal  to  his  apparent  diameter,  as  determined  by  calculation,  and  given  in  the 
F.phemcris ;  but,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  organs,  it  happens,  that  the  limbs  will 

fometimes 


IN  UPPER  HINDUSTAN.  Q(jr^ 

Ibmetlmes  appear  to  be  in  contact,  when  a  little  fpace  remains  between  them ;  at 
others,  when  they  overlap  one  another :  in  the  former  cafe,  the  diameter  will  ap- 
pear greater,  in  the  latter,  lefs  than  the  truth.  But  it  is  probable,  that  at  nearly  the 
fame  period  of  time,  the  ftate  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  fenforium,  by  which  we  judge 
of  this  contadt,  is,  in  the  fame  perfon,  nearly  the  fame.  Of  this  I  have  made  fome 
trials,  and  found,  that  when  the  fun's  diameter,  by  my  menfuration,  differed  from 
that  in  the  Epbemeris^  on  repeating  the  menfurations,  at  fhort  intervals,  the  dif- 
ference remained  nearly  the  lame.  Therefore,  if  we  obferve  the  fun's  altitude,  a 
little  time  before  or  after  meafuring  his  diameter,  the  contad:  of  the  limbs  will,  pro- 
bably, appear  to  take  place,  in  the  fame  real  fituation  of  thofe  limbs,  as  when  we 
meafured  the  fun's  diameter.  But  here,  the  efFed  of  too  open,  or  too  clofe,  obfer- 
yation  will  be  reverfed ;  the  former  making  the  altitude  appear  lefs,  the  latter  greater 
than  the  truth.  Thefe  meafurements  then  may  be  applied,  as  corredions  of  the  ob- 
ferved  altitude.  Thus,  if  the  diameter  of  the  fun  has  appeared  too  great,  add  the 
quantity  of  its  excefs  to  the  angle  obferved,  between  the  fun  and  his  image  in  Mer~ 
ciiry ;  if  it  appeared  too  fmall,  fubtrad  the  defe£t,  to  give  the  true  angle.  Thus, 
March  the  13th,  the  error  of  the  fextant  was  2'  52",  to  be  fubtraded.  But  the 
meafurement  of  the  fun's  diameter  exceeds  the  truth,  by  24".  Therefore,  this 
quantity  is  to  be  added  to  the  obferved  angle,  the  obfervation  being,  probably,  fo 
much  too  open. 

The  angle  between  the  fun  and  his  image  in  quickfilver,  that  day  at  noon,  was     123°    33'    45" 
Error  Sextant       —     2'  52" 


DifF. 


Do.  Obfervation   +     o   24 

Diff.  refr.  and  parallax 
Sun's  Semidiameter 


Sun's  Deciin.  South  -  _  -  - 

Co-Latitude  _  _  -  _ 

Latitude  of  Burwn  Snguf  -  -  _  _ 

which  is  13"  lefs  than  in  the  following  lift,  where  this  error  was  not  allowed  for. 


-  2 

28 

2)  123 

31 

17 

61 

45 

38.  5 
■  26,  5 

61 

■  + 

45 
16 

12 

7 

62 

+  2 

I 
36 

19 
23 

64 

37 

42 

'5 

22 

18 

The 
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The  fecondary,  or  horizontal,  adjuflment,  made  by  a  fmall  Icrew  at  the  fore -part 
of  the  little  ipeculum,  was,  from  time  to  time,  carefully  attended  to. 

The  altitudes  were  taken  by  means  of  the  image  in  quickfilver,  which,  if  the  fun 
was  the  objedi,  was  defended  from  the  wind  by  covering  of  thin  gauze,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Burrow  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Jfiatick  Refearches.  When  the 
altitude  of  a  ftar  was  to  be  taken,  this  method  did  not  anfwer  ;  as  it  rendered  the 
image  too  obfcure.  A  thick  cloth  was  therefore  properly  difpofed  to  windward  of 
the  mercury. 

The  fmall  telefcope  belonging  to  the  fextant  was  ufed  in  all  the  obfervations. 

As  the  inftniment  is  only  graduated  to  125  degrees,  I  could  not  take  altitudes 
exceeding  62  degrees.  While  the  fun's  meridian  akitude  could  be  obferved,  I  have 
preferred  it,  for  the  latitude :  but,  as  this  was  foon  about  to  be  impradicable,  I  be- 
gan, on  the  29th  of  February,  to  compare  the  latitudes  by  meridian  altitude,  with 
thofe  obtained  from  two  altitudes  and  the  elapfed  time,  by  the  rule  in  the  requifite 
tables,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  the  latter  might  be  depended  on.  The  refult  of  the 
camparifon,  which  appears  in  the  obfervations  from  that  time  to  the  15th  of  March ^ 
determined  me  to  trull  to  thofe  double  altitudes,  while  they  could  be  taken  within 
the  prefcribed  limits  ;  at  the  fame  time,  comparing  them  occafionally  with  obferva- 
tions by  a  fixed  ftar.  From  the  firft  of  April,  I  was  obliged  to  truft  entirely  to  the 
ftars ;  and  to  make  the  obfervations  by  them  as  accurate  as  pofTible,  I  have,  when 
clrcumftances  would  allow,  taken  the  meridian  altitude  of  one  to  the  north,  and 
another  to  the  fouth,  of  the  zenith.  The  telefcope  is  an  achromatick,  made  by  Dol- 
LAND,  of  twenty-eight  inches  focal  diftance.  It  inverts  the  obje£t,  and  magnifies 
eighty  times. 

The  watch  is  made  by  Brookbank,  with  horizon  balance  wheel,  and  continues 
to  go  while  winding  up.  To  determine,  as  accurately  as  poffible,  the  time  of  an 
obfervatlon,  I  took  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun,  on  the  days  preceding  and  following  it, 
and,  having  thus  found  the  quantity  gained  or  loft  in  twenty-four  hours,  applied  to 
the  time  of  obfervation  a  part  proportional  to  its  diftance  from  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing noon.  In  this  calculation,  allowance  was  made  for  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude (afcertained  by  geometrical  furvey)  If  the  altitudes  on  the  two  days  were  taken 
at  different  places.  Befides  this  I  have,  when  I  had  the  opportunity,  taken  the  al- 
titudes of  two  fixed  ftars,  one  to  the  eaft,  and  another  to  the  weft  of  the  meridian, 
within  an  hour  before  or  after  the  obfervation,  and  calculated  the  time  from  them. 
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LATITUDES  OBSERVED  IN  UPPER  HINDUSTAN. 


PLACE. 


Oujein,  Camp  at  Shah  DAvvuL'sDurgah 
Ditto,  Ditto,  -  _  _ 

Ditto,  Camp  near  Rana  Khan's  Gar- 
den, _  _  _  _ 
Ditto,  Camp  at  Unk-Pat 
Gutteak,          -              -              _  - 
Tenauriah,           _             _            . 
Ager,                _               .               _  - 

Soofner  (N  lo  68  W.  dift.  2  fur.) 

Peraiva,  .  .  - 

Soone/{N  18  W  dift.  3.  58  fur.) 
Juhiiee  (from  S  to  S  35  Wdift.  2.  33  fur.) 
Mucundra,  _  _  .  _ 

Puchpahar  {N  10  E  dift.  4-  5  f.) 
Anandpoor,  _  -  -  . 

Kotah  (Camp  near  Bag-Dur-ivaza) 

Gaumuch  (S  77  E  dift.  3  f.) 

Teckeree  (S  10—60  W  dift.  if.)-       - 

Boondee  [Rajah's  Mahl  N  42  W)       -      - 

Dublana  (from  S  to  S  80  E  dift.  i  fur.) 

Doogaree  (S  W) 

Barmen-gaung  (E  to  S  15  E  dift.  I  fur.) 

Ooniara  (S  to"S  63  E  dift.  7  f.) 

Ditto,  _  _  . 

Ditto,  ... 

BuriL-arah  (S  22  E  to  N  47  E  dift.   ex- 
tremes, 2  f.) 
Bhug-ii'imt-gurh  (N  30—85  W.  dift.  3  f.) 
^Z«7v/ff  (S30— 82Edift.  1  f.)      -      - 
Muldrna  (S  57— So  W  dift.  3.  2  f.) 
Anurgurh  (S  20  E  dift.  2  f) 

KLoofi-hal-gurh  (N  55—65  E  dift.  4  f. 

Ditto,  -  .  _ 

Pedaudok  (N  60—80  E  dift.  3  f.) 

Ditto,  -  -  . 

Hindoiin  (N  12  W  to  N  80  E  dift.  near- 
eft  if) 

Ditto, 
?>uyout  (S  48  W  to  W  diftant  2.6.) 

Ditto,  -  -  . 

Bldna  ( S  32  W  to  S  48  E  dift.  I  f.)       - 

Ditto,  -  -  . 

Rudawtd  ( K  1; —  q  o  W  dift.  2  f . 
iTijwa  (S69E  to"N  88Edift.  3f.j      - 

Ditto, 
Futtehpoor  (Camp  within  Chtm-nunpooree 
Durivazn) 

Ditto, 


Sun  ir 
Star. 


Latitude. 


R  E  MA  RKS. 


-I..       _ 

C   Sirius.  C 

(_  a  Hydrx.      (_ 


0  M.  A. 
ditto. 


ditto. 

u  Hydrx. 
a  Hydra;, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
Sirius. 
a  Hydrae. 
Sirius. 
a  Hydrx. 
Sirius. 
a  Hydrje. 
a  Hydrs. 
/3U.M. 
ditto. 
a  tE 

/3  U.  M. 
ditto. 
/3  U.M. 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


:] 


ditto, 
ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 

u  Hydrx. 
/3  U.  M. 
a  Hydr?e. 

,G  U.  INI. 

a  Hydrae. 

13  U.  M. 

/3U.  M. 

«  Hydras. 

/3  U.M. 
a  Hydrae. 
ditto, 

/3U.M. 

a  Hydra. 
B  U.  M. 


23   12     4  / 
23   J I  45  5 


clear,  calm 


26  43   24 


med.  23°  57'  21" 
med.  24°    9'  14" 


med.  25°    7'  5' 


cloudy,  uncertain 
ditto,  ditto 

clear  ^  med. 

clear,mod.  ^25°55'4" 

ditto,  ditto 

ditto,  ditto 

ditto,  ditto 

ditto,  windy 

ditto,  moderate 

ditto,  ditto  ^"l^,''-  ,     ,, 

^26''28'22' 

ditto,ditto5'"5'-   ,  ^,. 
^26'' 36' 1 6'' 

clear,  mo-  C  med. 
derate         ^26°43'3i" 

ditto,ditto^"\"i^-  ,     . 
^26^4854" 

ditto,ditto  Cmed. 

ditto,wind  (_26'' ^^'24"^ 

ditto,  moderate 

ditto, ditto  <      a' I     It 
^27°2  10' 

ditto,  ditto  i™^,'^-,     „ 
[27°5'43" 
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ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER'S  SATELLITES  IN  UPPER  HINDUSTAN. 


Apparent  Time. 

1 

Im.  or 
Em. 

Place  of  Obfervation. 

Longitude' 

Weather. 

REMARKS. 

1793- 

D. 

H.  M.  S, 

0 

/     // 

Mar.  24 

12  48  26 

I 

Im. 

Anandpoot; 

75 

25  30 

clear,  mod. 

30 

13  16  29 

2 

Im. 

Boondee,        -         -         - 

75 

6   i^ 

ditto,  ditto 

31 

14  43  35 

I 

Im. 

Dublana, 

75 

15  45 

ditto,  ditto 

April   6 

10  55  26 

3 

Em. 

Ooniara,       -         -         - 

76 

25  45 

ditto,ditto 

The  fatellite  had  emerged 
foine  time  before  I  perceiv- 
ed it. 

15  54    6 

2 

Im. 

Ditto,         -          -          - 

75 

41  45 

ditto,ditto 

By  obfer%'ations  of  Procyon 
and  Arfturus,  at  \  pad  9 
P.M.watch(lowio'56",  and 
by  this  the  time  is  adjufted. 
But  on  the  7th  at  7^  A.  M. 
by  thcSun,  watch  fl'Hv,  on- 
ly 8'  5",  being  2'  5 1"  gained 
in  10  hours.  If  we  allow  a 
proportionable  gain  to  the 
timeof  immerfion  —  1'  49", 
the  time  was  15°  5i'i7"and 
Longitude  75"  i4'3o". 

9 

II   II  26 

I 

Im. 

Bhugtvunt-gurh, 

76 

2  30 

ditto,  ditto 

13 

13  I     8 

14  54  38 

3 

3 

Im. 
Em. 

Khoojlj-hal-gurh, 

Ditto,         _          .          _ 

75 
76 

57  3o'5 
8  30  j 

ditto,  ditto 

Med.  76.3. 

16 

13   10  24 

I 

Im. 

Suroiity        .            -            - 

76 

51   30 

ditto,  ditto 

May      9 

13  27  45 

I 

Im. 

Agra,   Rozeh  Taj  Alahl, 

77 

36  45 

ditto,  ditto 

1793.  Feb.  25th,  at  Oujein,  Moon  eclipfed. 

At  3  P.  M.  watch  by  the  Sun    10'  58"  flowl        , 
At  1 2i  P.M.      by  Procyon         9  59    do.    f  '  ^  '  /- 

At  14I:  by  Lyra,  10  32    do.    3    °  3° 

By  Watch  14°  14'—" 

+     10  30 


Apparent  Time,   14    24  30  A  flight  obfcurlty  began 
on  the  Moon's  N.E.  limb. 
h.      '      " 
14    18    — 
-f     10    30 


o      "  CDark    ftiadow    diflinftly 
!Ui  J!  I  f«n  to  enter. 

17    00    00 
-h     10     30 

17    10    30  Eclipfe  ended — Limb  clear. 

If  we  reckon  the  beginning 

of  the  eclipfe  from  the  firlt  ,      „ 

perceptible  obfcurity;  i.  e.  14  24  30 

Then  beginning  by  jS/j/vOTfnj'  9  23  45 


Diff.  of  Long,  in  time 


5  02  45    75°  i^    15' 


5    4  45  76''ri'i5" 


But,  reckoning  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  dark  fhadow, 
the  difference  is       - 

The  end,  by  obfervation 
By  Ephemeris 


Becjinning  of  obfcurity 
End  -  ,        ■- 

Middle 

Ditto  by  Ephemeris 


Duration  obferved 
By  Ephemeris 

Excefs  of  obfervation 


As  the  ftate  of  the  limbs  at  the  times  marked  as  the 
beginning  of  obfcurity  and  end  of  the  eclipfe  were 
limilar;  if  we  add  half  this  difference  (i'  37')  to  the 
firll  of  thefe  times,  and  fubtracl  it  from  the  laft,  we 
fliall  have  the  beginning         -         -  14°  26'    7" 

End         -         -         -         -         -         17      8  53 
Either  of  which  will  give  the  longitude  75    35  40 


17 

12 

10  30 
6  30 

5 

4  00 

14 
17 

24  30 
10  30 

15 
10 

47  30 
45   15 

5 

2  '5 

2 
2 

46  00 
42  45 

00 

3   15 

Remark 
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Remark  by  the  PRESIDENT. 

The  obfervations,  with  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  favoured  us,  will  be  a  valuable 
acquifition  to  all  Indian  geographers  and  antiquaries  ;  for,  fince  Ujjayin)^  or  JJjjein, 
is  in  the  firft  meridian  of  the  Hindus,  its  longitude  afcertains  the  pofition  of  Lancd 
on  the  equator,  and  fixes  the  longitude,  at  leaft  according  to  the  Hindu  aftronomers, 
of  Curucjhetra  Vat/ay  the  Pool  Sannihita  Canchi,  and  other  places,  which  ai'e  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  Sanfcrit  books  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  Hence  alfo  we  fhall 
poflibly  afcertain  the  feven  divipas^  which,  on  the  authority  of  Patanjali  and  of 
the  Feda  itfelf,  we  may  pronounce  to  be  neither  ih.t feven  planets  nor  the  feven  climateSy 
but  great  peninfulas  of  this  earth,  or  large  tradis  of  land  with  water  on  both  fides  of 
them  :  for  example,  in  a  preface  to  the  Siirya  Siddhdnta^  the  peninfula,  called  Sdlmala^ 
is  declared  to  be  422  Tojanas  to  the  eaft  oiLanca  ;  now  a  true  Tojana  is  equal  to  45: 
geometrical  miles  ;  and  the  longitude  of  Sdlmala  will  thus  bring  us  to  the  Gulph  of 
Siam,  or  to  the  eaflern  Indian  peninfula  beyond  Malacca.  There  is  a  paflage  in  one 
of  the  Pur  anas  y  which  confirms  this  argument ;  where  king  Sra'vana  is  defcribed 
*'  on  the  White  Mountain  in  the  extenfive  region  of  Sdlmaladwipa^  meditating  on 
*'  the  traces  of  the  divine y^o/,  at  a  place  called  the  Jiation  o/'Trivicrama  :"  now 
we  are  aflured  by  credible  travellers,  that  the  Siamefe  boaft  of  a  rock  in  their  coun  - 
try,  on  which  ?ifootJiepy  as  they  fay,  of  Vishnu  is  clearly  difcernible. 


QUESTIONS    AND    REMARKS    ON    THE    ASTRONOMY    OF    THE 

HINDUS. 

5y  John  Playfair,  A.M.   Profoffbr  of  Mathematicks,  at  Edinburgh. 

Written  i  oth  of  OSlober,   1792. 

'  Jr^RESUMING  on  the  invitation  given  with  fo  much  liberality  in  the  Advertife- 
ment  prefixed  to  the  fecond  volume  of  the  jifiatick  Refearches,  I  have  ventured  to 
fubmit  the  following  queries  and  obfervations  to  the  Prefident  and  other  Members 
of  the  learned  Society  in  Bengal, 

5  B  I.  Arc 


J6^  QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS  ON' 

I. 

Are  any  Books  to  be  found  among  the  Hindus,  lohich  treat  profejfedly  of  Geometry? 

I  am  led  to  propofe  this  queftion,  by  having  obferved,  not  only  that  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  Aftronomy  is  a  fyftem  conftrudled  with  great  geometrical  _ik\\\  but 
that  the  trigonometrical  rules,  given  in  the  tranflation  from  the  Surya  Siddhanta, 
with  which  Mr.  Davis  has  obliged  the  world,  point  out  fome  very  curious  theo- 
rems, which  muft-have  been  known  to  the  author  of  that  ancient  book.  The  rule, 
for  inftance,  by  which  the  trigonometrical  canon  of  the  Hindu  aftronomers  is  con- 
ftrudled  *,  involves  in  it  the  following  theorem :  "  If  there  be  three  arches  of  a 
*'  circle  in  ai-ithmetical  progreflion,  the  fum  of  the  fines  of  the  two  extreme  arches 
*'  is  to  twice  the  fine  of  the  middle  arch,  as  the  co-fine  of  the  common  difference 
"  of  the  arches  to  the  radius  of  the  circle."  Now  this  theorem,  though  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  demonftrated,  is  yet  fo  far  from  obvious,  that  it  feems  not  known  to  the 
mathematicians  of  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  when  it  was  dif- 
covered  by  Vieta.  It  has  ever  fince  been  ufedfor  the  conftruftion  of  trigonome- 
trical tables,  as  it  affords  a  method  of  calculating  the  fines  and  arches  much  cafier 
than  that  which  depends  on  fucceffive  extradtions  of  the  fquare  root.  To  find  that 
this  theorem  was  known  to  the  Brdhmens  many  ages  ago,  is  therefore  extremely 
curious ;  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe  there  is  fome  reafon  to  think  that  the  commen- 
tator on  the  Siddhanta,  quoted  and  tranflated  by  Mr.  Davis  f,  did  not  underftand 
the  principle  of  this  rule,  fince  the  method  which  he  lays  down  is  entirely  different, 
much  lefs  profound  in  theory,  and  much  more  difficult  in  pradtice.  If  this  be  true, 
it  indicates  a  retrograde  order  in  the  progrefs  of  eaftern  fcience,  which  mull  have 
had  its  origin  in  a  very  remote  age. 

n. 

Are  any  books  of  Hindu  Arithnietick  to  be  procured  ? 

It  fhould  feem,  that  if  fuch  books  exift,  they  muft  contain  much  curious  in- 
formation, with  many  abridgments  in  the  labour  of  calculating,  and  the  like ;  all 
which  may  be  reafonably  expeded  from  them,  fince  an  arithmetical  notation,  fo 
perfect  as  that  of  India,  has  exifted  in  that  country  much  longer  than  in  any  other; 

*  2  Afiatick  Hefearches,  24J.  f  P.  246,  247. 

but 
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but  that  which  mod  of  all  feems  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  learned,  Is,  the  dif- 
covery  faid  to  be  made  of  fomethinglike  ^/^^(5r^ among  the  Hindus;  fuch  as  the  ex- 
preflion  of  number  in  general  by  certain  fymbols,  and  the  idea  of  negative  quantities. 
Thefe  certainly  cannot  be  too  carefully  enquired  into ;  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
confidered  by  the  Society  at  Calcutta  as  a  part  of  that  rich  mine  from  which  they 
have  already  extracted  fo  many  valuable  materials.  The  problem  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Burrow  *  proves,  that  the  Hindus  ha.ve  turned  their  attention  to  certain  arith- 
metical inveftigations,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  ma- 
thematicians. 

III. 

Mt{/1  not  a  complete  tranjlation  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  be  confidered  as  the  grand 
defideratum  ivith  refpecl  to  Indian  Aftronomy  ? 

Sir  W.  Jones  gives  us  reafon,  I  think,  to  hope,  that  this  will  be  executed  by  Mr. 
Davis  ;  and  the  fpecimen  which  that  gentleman  has  exhibited,  leaves  as  little  reafon 
to  doubt  of  his  abilities  to  tranflate  the  work  accurately,  as  of  the  great  value  of  the 
original :  I  have  therefore  only  to  exprefs  a  Avifh,  that  if  there  be  any  diagrams  in 
the  Surya  Siddhanta,  they  may  be  carefully  preferved. 

IV. 

Would  not  a  Catalogue  Raifonne,  containing  an  enumeratioji^  and  a  Jl:>ort  account  of 
the  Sanfcrit  books  on  Indian  Aflronomy,  be  a  work  highly  interejling  and  ufeful? 

V. 

Might  not  an  aBual  examination  of  the  hea'vens,  in  company  ivith  a  Hindu  Aflro-^ 
nomer,  to  afcertain  all  the  ftars  and  conftellations,  for  which  there  are  names  in  San- 
fgrit, /Ts^r  a  moji  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  i?/"  Indian  AJlrono7ny? 

Let  me  here  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  the  Prefident  of  his  promife  to  make 
fuch  an  examination  ;  by  which  the  miftakes  concerning  the  Indian  Zodiack,  fome 
of  which  he  has  already  pointed  out,  may  be  decifively  corrected. 

*  2  Afiat.  Ref.  495. 

VI.  May 


;04  QUESTIONS  AND  REMARKS  ON 

VI. 

May  it  not  he  of  confequence  to  procure  defcriptions  of  the  principal  afironomicai 
buildings  and  inftruments  of  lohich  any  remains  are  Jlill  to  be  found,  and  which  are 
certainly  known  to  be  i?/"  Hindu  origin  ? 

'Under  this  head  I  would  comprehend  not  only  fuch  works  as  the  Obfervatory  Ai 
Benares,  which  is  well  defcribed  by  Sir  Robert  Barker,  but  alfo  fuch  inftru- 
ments as  the  ^firolabe,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burrow  in  the  Appendix  to  the  ierond 
volume  of  the  Afiatick  Refearches;  and  engravings  of  fuch  inftruments  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  accompany  the  defcriptions. 

Though,  in  the  preceding  queftions,  there  may  be  nothing  that  has  efcaped  the 
attention  of  the  Society  in  Bengal,  yet  they  will,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  to  one  who 
feels  himfelf  deeply  interefted  in  the  fubjedl  to  which  they  relate,  and  who  would 
not  lofe  even  the  fecbleft  ray  of  a  light,  which,  without  the  exertions  of  the  Afiatick 
Society,  muft  perilh  for  ever. 

Remark  by  the  PRESIDENT. 

We  fhall  concur,  I  am  perfuaded,  in  giving  our  publick  thanks  to  Profeflbr  Play- 
fair  for  the  Queftions  which  he  has  propofed  ;  and  in  exprefling  our  wifh,  that 
his  example  may  be  followed  by  the  learned  in  Europe.     Concife  anfwers  to  his 
queries  will  be  given  in  my  next  annual  difcourfe ;  the  fubjedt  of  which  will  com- 
prife  a  general  account  of  Indian  aftronomy  and  mathematicks.     I  would  long  ago 
have  accomplifhed  my  dcfgn  (which  I  never  meant  as  a  promife  to  be  performed  in 
all  events)   of  examining  the  heavens  in  company  with  an  intelligent  Hindu  aftro- 
nomer,  if  fuch  a  companion  could  have  been  found  in  this  province ;  but,  though  I 
offered  ample  ftipends  to  any  Hindu  aftronomer  who  could  name,  in  Satifcrit,  all 
the  conftellations  which  I  fhould  point  out,  and  to  any  Hindu  phyfician  who  could 
bring  me   all  the  plants  named  in  Sanfcrit  books,  I  was  affured  by  the  Brahmen 
whom  I  had  commifTioned  to  fearch  for  fuch  inftrud:ors,  that  no  Pandit  in  Bengal  ever 
pretended  to  poffefs  the  knowledge  which  I  required.     Lieut.  Wilford,  however, 
has  lately  favoured  me  with  a  Sanfcrit  work,  procured  by  him  at  Benares,  contain- 
ing the  names,  figures,  and  pofitions  of  all  the  afterifms  known  to  ancient  or  mo- 
dern Hindus,  not  only  in  the  Zodiack,  but  in  both  hemlfpheres,  and  almoft  from 

pole 
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pole  to  pole.  That  work  I  tranflated  with  attention,  and  immediately  configned  It 
to  Mr.  Davis,  who,  of  all  men  living,  is  the  befl  qualified  to  exhibit  a  copious  and 
accurate  Hiftoiy  of /W/<z«  Aflronomy.  'vi>  -^  ^JUiA 


DISCOURSE  THE    ELEVENTH;    ON    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF   THE 
ASIATICKS.— ^f^  fAe  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Vol.  I.  p.  159. 


The  unfortunate  death  of  Sir  Williajn  Jones,  on  the  27th  oi  April,  1794,  having 
deprived  the  Society  of  their  Founder  and  Prefident,  a  meeting  of  the  Members  was 
convened  on  the  ift  of  May  following,  when  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  appoint 
a  Committee,  confifting  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Mr  Juftice  Hyde,  Colonel  John 
Murray,  John  Brijlon,  and  Thomas  Graham,  Efquires,  to  wait  on  Sir  John  Shore, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  requeft  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  their 
Prefident.  With  this  requeft  he,  in  terms  highly  flattering  to  the  Society,  agreed 
to  comply ;  and  on  the  2  2d  of  May,  1794,  took  his  feat  as  Prefident,  and  delivered 
the  following  Difcourfe, 

A   DISCOURSE    DELIVERED    AT   A   MEETING    OF   THE   ASIATICK 
SOCIETY.— 5"^^  the  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,   Vol.  I.  P.  i. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THE  BAROMETER. 
By  Francis  Balfour,  E/q. 

I. 

IN  a  Treat'ife,  publlflied  at  this  place  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  Sol-Lunar  Influence  In 
Fevers,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  "  T/iat  all  Fevers  are  liable  to  certain  diurnal 
and  ft'ptenary  *  rt  volutions ;  and  that  thefe  revolutions  are  uniformly  and  conjlantly 
connedted  ivithjixed  periods  of  time. 

II. 

Having  eftablifhed  this  propofition  (i.),  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
power  or  influence  which  is  capable  of  producing  thefe  very  remarkable  and  in- 
terefting  revolutions  on  the  human  conftitution,  at  certain  intervals,  did  not  exert 
Itfelf  without  effedling,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  correfponding  periodical  change  in 
the  ftate  of  that  element  in  which  we  conftantly  exift  j  and  in  which  all  the  opera- 
tions of  life  and  nature  are  carried  on. 

Other  necelfary  avocations  having  hitherto  prevented  me  from  being  able  to  make 
thofe  experiments  myfelf  that  are  required  for  deciding  on  this  queftion,  I  applied 
to  Mr.  Farquhar,  who,  I  underilood,  had  paid  fome  attention  to  this  fubjedl  j 
and  was  favoured  with  the  following  very  obliging  and  inftru£tive  letter : 

To  Doctor  Balfour. 

DEAR    SIR, 

*•  YOU  likewife  defire  me  to  give  you  fome  account  of  the  regular  diurnal 
variations  of  the  Barometer  which  take  place  in  this  country ;  and  which,  I  faid,  I 
conceived  to  be  peculiar  to  tropical  climates,  from  the  otherwife  unaccountable 
filence  of  every  author  whofe  work  I  had  been  able  to  confult  on  the  fubjedt.  The 
firft  intimation  of  this  was  from  Mr.  Henry  Trail,  who  informed  me  that  he 
had  obferved  the  Mercury  to  rife  every  night  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  it  be- 
came flationary.     I  immediately  repeated  his  obfervations,  and  found  that  the  fa£t 

*  That  is  to  lay,  changes  happening  after  an  interval  of  feven  or  eight  clays, 

was 
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was  certain ;  but  that  there  was  Ukewife  another  diurnal  variation,  which  had 
efcaped  his  notice.  After  numerous  obfervations,  at  all  hours  during  the  day  and 
night,  I  found  that  the  Mercuiy  is  fubjed:  to  the  following  variations,  with  the 
utmoft  degree  of  regularity,  throughout  the  whole  year.  From  fix  in  the  morning 
till  .'between  feven  and  eight,  it  is  ftationary ;  it  then  rifes  till  nine,  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  till  ten,  when  it  remains  ftationary  till  noon  j  it  then  defcends,  and 
is  -loweft  at  three,  and  continues  ftationary  till  eight ;  when  it  begins  to  rife,  and 
continues  till  eleven,  and  is  then  at  the  fame  height  that  it  was  at  nine  in  the 
morning. 

On  relating  the  above  obfervations  to  the  late  Colonel  Pearce,  an  indefatigable 
and  rigidly  accurate  obferver,  and  who  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
Barometrical  purfuits,  he  was  furprifed  that  fuch  regular  variations  of  the  Mercury 
fliould  liave  efcaped  his  obfervation  :  but  fome  time  after,  with  great  candour,  ac- 
knowledged the  certainty  of  the  fadl,  and  framed  an  hypothefis  to  account  for  it ; 
which  you  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain  on  an  application  to  Captain  Grace. 

To  me  the  phenomena  appear  inexplicable  to  any  hypothefis  that  I  can  think  of. 
The  periods  are  evidently  connected  with  the  earth's  diurnal  motion ;  and,  if  we 
had  not  a  fatellite,  might  be  eafily  explained  by  the  atmofpherial  tides  caufed  by  the 
fun.  But  when  we  find  that  the  Barometer  is  not,  in  the  leaft  obfervable  degree, 
affected  by  the  moon's  pafTage  over  the  meridian,  or  by  the  united  adtion  of  the  fun 
aad  moon  at  the  fyzygies,  we  have  abfolute  proof  that  this  cannot  be  the  caufe ; 
neither  can  the  expanfion  of  the  Mercury,  being  dirciflly  oppofite  to  the  pheno- 
mena, the  greateft  degree  of  heat  taking  place  at  three  o'clock,  when  the  Mercurj- 
is  loweft. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  atmofphere,  I  was  perfe»Sly 
fatisfied  while  in  Beerboom,  that  the  cold  feafon  fet  in  at  the  fyzygies  only ;  and  that 
there  was  always  a  confiderable  increafe  of  cold  at  every  return  of  them.  But  at  the 
old  powder-works  near  Calcutta^  I  obferved  the  greateft  degree  of  cold  to  happen 
fometimes  at  the  quadratures.  Being,  however,  at  that  time  much  engaged  in  other 
purfuits,  I  did  not  attend  to  the  circumftance  of  the  moon's  abfolute  dijlance^  though 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  all  calculations  of  the  heights  of  the  tide,  to  which 
the  variations  of  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  occafioned  by  the  attradion  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  muft  be  analogous.  And  yet  this  fad,  important  as  it  is  to  every 
fea-faring  perfon,  efpecially  in  river-navigations,  as  well  as  to  ftiip-builders,  for 
predicting  the  higheft  fpring-tides,  feems  to  be  totally  unknown  to  the  generality 

of 
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of  thefe  perfons ;  nor  Is  it  furprlzing,  as  it  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  any  treatife  on 
navigation  that  I  have  met  with.  But  M.  De  la  Lande  (Aftronomy,  vol.  iii. 
p.  656.)  fhews,  that  If  the  moon's  mean  force  to  ralfe  the  waters  of  the  ocean  be 
two  and  a  half,  her  greateft  force  when  Apogee^  will  be  three  ;  and  her  leaft  when 
Perigee^  two :  a  difference  fufficient  to  account  for  the  tides  at  the  quadratures  be- 
ing fometimes  nearly  as  high  as  thofe  at  the  fyzygies :  a  circumftance  which  was 
afcertained  by  part  of  a  committee  inftituted  for  examining  plans  for  new  powder- 
works  at  the  Old  Fort  Ghaut ;  where  flakes  had  been  driven,  on  purpofe  to  find 
the  rife  of  the  tide.  M.De  la  Lande  confirms  the  theory  by  many  obfervations, 
made  with  great  accuracy  in  fome  of  the  ports  of  France  (Supplement,  vol.  iv.) ; 
and  I  can  vouch  for  the  fadl  by  numerous  meafures  of  the  heights  of  the  tide,  both 
at  the  old  and  new  powder-works.  But  you  may  eafily  fatisfy  yourfelf  of  the 
faft,  by  obferving  the  height  of  a  few  tides  at  Champaul  Ghaut,  when  you  wilf 
find,  invariably,  that  every  great  parallax  of  the  moon,  at  the  fyzygies,  is  attended 
with  a  very  high  tide  and  ftrong  bore ;  and  vica  verfa.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obferve,  that  the  moon's  declination,  notwithftanding  what  you  may  have  heard 
from  other  quarters,  has  any  perceptible  efFe£l  on  the  tides. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  fubje£t,  as  I  have  heard  it  made  an  un- 
anfwerable  objedion  to  your  fyftem,  that  the  firfl  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  do 
happen  at  the  quadratures  as  well  as  the  fyzygies ;  and  that  relapfes  do  likewife 
happen  at  the  quadratures.  Now,  fhould  you  meet  with  any  fuch  cafes,  the  above 
obfervations  may  perhaps  tend  to  reconcile  them  to  your  fyftem,  &c. 

Banky  Baza,   12th  Feb.  1794.  John  Farquhar. 

III. 

Although  in  this  letter  Mr.  Farquhar  defcribes  in  the  Barometer  only  three  dif- 
ferent diurnal  periods  of  rifmg  and  falling,  I  could  not  help  fufpieding  that  there 
muft  likewife  be  a  fourth^  which  had  efcaped  his  notice  ;  and  that  I  fhould  be  able 
to  difcover  a  periodical  falling  alfo  in  the  ftate  of  the  mercury,  between  eleven  at 
night  and  fix  in  the  morning,  analogous  to  that  which  he  had  obferved  between 
eleven  at  mid-day  and  fix  in  the  evening.  Accordingly,  by  keeping  myfelf  awake, 
and  continuing  my  obfervations  during  the  night,  I  have  now  the  fatisfadlion  to  be 
affured  that  my  anticipation  of  the  revolution  I  expecled  to  difcover,  was  perfedly 
juft. 

5  c  With 
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IV. 

With  a  view  of  afcertaining  the  progrefs  of  thefe  four  different  revolutions  by 
perfonal  obfervation,  I  impofed  upon  myfelf  the  tafk  of  obferving  and  recording 
the  changes  of  the  Barometer,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  every  half-hour,  day  and  night, 
during  the  period  of  one  complete  lunation. 

The  refult  of  this  undertaking  I  have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  j 
and  if  in  matter  or  form  it  contains  any  thing  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  of  a 
place  amongft  their  Refearches,  it  will  afford  me  a  degree  of  fatisfadion  that  will 
more  than  reward  me  for  my  labour. 


I.   Of  the  Periodical  Diurnal  Changes  of  the  Barometer. 

THE    DETAIL    OF    FACTS. 

V. 

The  Detail  of  Fads  is  comprehended  in  the  following  record  of  obfervations 
made  on  the  Barometer,  as  regularly  as  I  was  able  to  perform  it,  every  half- hour, 
both  day  and  night,  during  tlie  lunation  which  intervened  between  the  3 1  fl  of 
March  and  the  29th  of  April  1794.  To  thefe  I  have  added  the  ftate  of  the  'ther- 
mometer and  Wind^  with  the  appearance  of  the  fky. 

VI. 

My  obfervations  of  the  Barometer  were  taken  with  fcrupulous  exadtnefs  ;  and 
although  the  weighty  hand  of  fleep  has  more  than  once  deprived  me  of  obfervations 
that  I  was  juft  about  to  make,  and  was  anxious  to  record,  I  have  never  ventured 
to  affume  any  probable  rtate  of  the  Mercury  as  an  adual  obfei-vation. 

VII. 
With  refped  to  the  Thermometer^  although  it  was  liable  to  fome  inaccuracy  from 
my  not  being  able  to  preferve  the  apartment  in  which  it  was  hung,  uniformly  open 
or  fhut,  yet,  as  the  variations  from  this  caufe  were  trifling,  and  never  obfcured  the 
regular  and  progrefTive  rife  and  fall  which  it  obferves  at  different  periods  of  the 
day,  I  conceive  that  my  record  is  fufficiently  exad  for  enabling  me  to  decide,  with 

fafety, 
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fafety,  that  the  dally  iluifluations  which  appeared  in  the  Barometer,  were  not  con- 
nedled  with  the  daily  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

VIII. 

Although  the  ftate  of  the  wind  was  not  meafured  by  any  Inftrument,  but  eftimated 
only  grofsly  by  the  effedl  which  it  appeared  to  produce  on  the  trees  and  other  ob- 
jects around,  ftill  I  conceive  that  I  may  alfo  venture  to  determine  on  this  ground, 
that  the  diurnal  fludluation  of  the  Mercury  was  not  connefted  with  the  ftate  of  the 
wind. 

In  the  column  appropriated  for  recording  the  flate  of  the  wind,  Number  i  repre- 
fents  a  breeze  capable  of  carrying  on  a  fhip  two  or  three  miles  in  the  hour ;  "Num- 
ber 2^  a  breeze  capable  of  carrj'ing  on  a  fhip  four  or  five  miles ;  and  Number  3,  a 
breeze  capable  of  carrj-ing  on  a  ihip  fix,  feven,  or  eight  miles. 

IX. 

Neither  are  the  appearances  of  the  Jky  defined  with  much  precifion  or  minutenefs  ; 
yet,  upon  the  defcription  that  I  have  given,  I  think  I  may  pronounce  with  fuffi- 
cient  confidence,  that  they  did  not  direct  or  regulate  the  periodical  diurnal  fluctua- 
tion of  the  Barometer. 

B^tfonceiving  the  wind,  which  in  the  month  of  April  is  generally  from  fome 
poiiK  in  the  fouth,  carrjang  conftantly  along  with  it,  in  the  different  degrees  of 
velocity  I  have  defcribed  (VIII.)  different  proportions  of  light  and  heavy  clouds, 
we  may  obtain  a  tolerably  juft  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  fky  at  Calcutta  during 
that  month. 

To  exprefs  thefe  different  ftates,  we  have  employed  in  the  record  the  terms  clear^ 
cloudy,  and  overcaji.  When  few  clouds  only  appear,  or  none,  which  is  feldom  the 
cafe  at  this  feafon,  the  fky  is  faid  to  be  clear ;  when  the  fun  or  ftars  fhine  through 
a  number  of  clouds,  the  fky  is  faid  to  be  cloudy ;  and  w^hen  the  fun  or  ftars  do  not, 
appear  at  all,  the  fky  is  faid  to  be  overcajl. 

N.  B.  As  the  record  of  obfervations  from  which  thefe  negative  propofitions  (A'^II.  VIII.  IX.)  reipecting  the  ther- 
mometer, thcjiate  of  the  xc'ind,  and  appearance  of  tlie  Jky  are  inferred,  is  voliimijious,  and  would  neceflarily  exclude 
from  this  volume  of  the  Refearches  matter  that  is  much  more  interelling,  it  has  been  confidered  fufficient  for  the 
objeil  of  this  paper,  to  infert  only  the  oppofite  abftraft,  or  Sunoji/b,  of  the  obfervations  made  on  the  Barometer. 


THE 
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;;   |;a*}'Z^  ?^t?f|j   .-JCtinW,.:  ^jjg    STATEMENT. 

XL 

The  fum  of  my  obfervations  refpefting  the  four  Periodical  Diurnal  Revolutions 
of  the  Barometer  which  I  have  defcribed,  appears  at  one  view  in  the  preceding 
Synoptical  Arrangement,  and  when  ftated  precifely  in  numbers,  amounts  to  this : 
1/?,  That  on  every  day  of  the  thirty  comprehended  in  the  Record,  excepting 
one  *,   the  Barometer  conftantly  fell  between  ten   at  night   and  fix  in  the 
morning;  and    that   progreffively,  and  without  any   intermediate  rifmg,  ex- 
cepting in  one  inftance  f . 
2</,  That  on  every  day  of  the  thirty  comprehended  in  the  Record,  without  one 
exception,  the  Barometer  conftantly  rofe  between  fix  and  ten  in  the  morning ; 
and  that  progreffively,  and  without  any  intermediate  falling,  excepting  in  two 
.^r'.;  inftances  J,  §. 

\d.  That  on  every  day  of  the  thirty  comprehended  in  the  Record,  without  one 
exception,  the  Barometer  conftantly  fell  between  ten  in  the  morning  and  fix 
in  the  evening ;  and  that  progreflively,  and  without  any  intermediate  rifing 
in  any  inftance. 
i^thy  That  on  every  day  of  the  thirty  comprehended  in  the  Record,  excepting 
two  I,  **,  the  Barometer  conftantly  rofe  between  fix  and  ten  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  that  progreflively,  and  without  any  intermediate  falling  in  any  in- 
ftance. 

THE    INFERENCE. 

XII. 
From  the  preceding  ftatement  of  the  coincidences  obferved  in  thefe  four  portions 
of  the  day,  it  appears  that  we  may  reafonably  infer  the  following  propofitions, 
limited  to  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  April  1 794. 

ly?.  That,  in  the   interval  between  ten  at  night  and  fix  in  the  morning,  there 
exifted  di  prevailing  tendency  in  the  Mercury  xafalU 


*  Between  the  aoth  and  21ft — Vide  Synopfis. 
^  Between  the  aad  and  23d  —  ditto. 
+  On  the  nth         .         -    —  ditto. 


§  On  the  z^d  —  Vide  Synopfis. 
II  On  the  i;;th  —  ditto. 
**  On  the  20lh  —  ditto. 


2^,  That, 
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2^,  That,  la  the  Interval  between  fix  and  ten  in  the  morning,  there  exifted  a 
prevailing  tendency  in  the  Mercury  to  rife. 

3</,  That,  in  the  interval  between  ten  in  the  morning  and  fix  in  the  evening, 
there  exifted  a  prevailing  tendency  in  the  Mercury  to  fall. 

i^thy  That,  in  the  interval  between  fix  and  ten  in  the  evening,  there  exifted  a 
prevailing  tendency  in  the  Mercury  to  rife, 

Thefe  different  prevailing  tendencies  to  rife  and  fall  periodically  at  certain  times 
of  the  day  and  night,  neceflarily  imply  a  proportionate  correfponding  caufe  fufficient 
to  produce  them.     But  here  we  ftop,  and  venture  to  proceed  no  farther  than  to  fay, 
with  Mr.  Farquhar,  that  they  feem  to  be  conneded  with  the  diurnal  revolutions. 
of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit. 

XIII. 
By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  Synopfis,  it  will  appear  that  the  general  cha-- 
rafters  of  the  tendencies  which  prevail  at  the  different  periods  we  have  defcribed^ 
are  liable,  within  their  refpe£live  limits,  to  feveral  remarkable  variations^  viz. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  beginning  to  rife  or  fall. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  ceafng  to  rife  or  fall. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Jieps  or  degrees  by  which  the  Mercury  rifes  or  falls. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  limits  or  extremes  to  which  it  rifes  or  falls. 

Being  under  the  neceffity  of  acknowledging  our  ignorance  of  the  caufe  which 
produces  thefe  prevailing  tendencies  themfelves,  we  can  of  courfe  have  no  adequate  . 
idea  or  conception  in  theory  of  the  different  circumftances  that  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  different  variations  which  appear  in  their  general  character ;  and  our 
obfervations  being  much  too  limited  to  eftablifh,  concerning  them,  any  thing  like 
practical  rules,  we  muft  remain  contented  for  the  prefent  with  pointing  them  out 
as  queftions  which  want  inveftigation  :  exprefling  however  a  ftrong  fufcipion  that 
they  are  not  unconnedled  with  the  relative  pofitions  of  the  Moon,  and  the  other  ' 
planets. 

THE    APPLICATION. 

XIV. 
At  the  time  of  digefting  the  ideas  which  I  have  delivered  upon  this  fubje£l,  being 
r.   T  'Ted  of  no  information  but  that  which  was  communicated  in  Mr.  Farquhar's 

letter. 
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letter,  and  what  I  obtained  afterwards  from  my  own  obfervations,  I  did  not  con- 
ceive that  I  was  authorized  to  extend  the  proportions  which  I  have  advanced  (XII.) 
refpe£ting  thefe  tendencies,  beyond  the  Umits  of  Calcutta.  By  a  note,  however, 
which  is  juft  now  pointed  out  to  me  in  Dr.  Moseley's  very  ingenious  Treatife 
on  Tropical  Difeafes*,  I  have  the  fatisfa£tion  to  find  that  the  very  fame  tenden- 
cies have  been  obferved  to  prevail  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  globe.  We  may 
therefore  now  venture  to  allow  them  a  more  extenfive  range  ;  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  confideiedas  fomeimportanceto  eftablifh  in  certain  latitudes^  the  exiftence  of  a  law 
in  nature  by  which  the  JVIercury  of  the  Barometer,  let  the  ftanding  weight  and  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  be  what  it  may,  is  liable  to  the  effedls  of  a  eonftant  and  re- 
gular periodical  diurnal  fluctuation  ;  for  it  will  then  follow  that  the  power  of  each 
fucceeding  hour  to  raife  or  fink  it,  is  liable  to  differ  from  that  which  went  before ; 
that  the  height  of  the  Mercury,  therefore,  taken  only  at  two  or  three  ftated  hours  of 
the  day,  cannot  with  propriety  be  alTumed  to  reprefent  or  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 
the  whole  twenty-four;  that  calculations  proceeding  hitherto  on  fuch  partial 
grounds,  muft  neceffarily  include  error  and  require  adjuftment,  and  that  in  future, 
wherever  this  law  extends,  no  corredl:  philofophical  inveftigation  connedted  with 
the  nature  of  the  atmofphere,  can  be  carried  on  without  giving  it  a  place  \ ; 
and  no  juft  prognoJHc  formed  of  the  weather  without  diftingullhing  thofe  regular 
and  eonftant  changes  from  fuch  as  are  only  occafional  and  temporary. 

*  The  Note  referred  to  in  Dr.  jNIoseley's  Treatife  is  this  : — "  It  has  been  obferved  in  thefe  and  more  equato- 
"  rial  regions,  that  though  the  barometer  is  ufelefs  in  indicating  the  variations  of  the  weather,  it  exhibits  a  phe- 
"  nomenon  not  correftly  afcertaincd  in  temperate  climates;  which  is  that  the  Mercury  has  two  diurnal  motions  of 
"  afcent  and  defcent,  of  nearly  a  line  correfponding  with  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ;  afcending  as  the  fun  approaches 
"  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  defcending  as  the  fun  deviates  from  thefe  points.  It  remains  ftationary  at  its  lowefl  and 
"  higheft  degrees  for  fome  hours.'' 

•j-  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  following  extraft  from  Father  Cotte's  Memoir  on  the  prevailing  Winds,  &c. 
&c.  which  I  have  juft  met  with  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  March  1792,  there  feems  to  be  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  Cmilar  fluctuations  take  place  in  the  Mercury,  in  the  different  latitudes  of  Europe ;  and  that  they  are  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  regions  under  the  eqviator. 

"  The  Mercury  is  generally  a  little  lower  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day; 
"  and  it  is  higheft  towards  eight  o'clock  at  night.  I  would  compare  this  faft  without  pretending  to  draw  any  con- 
"  fequences  from  it,  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  greateft  variation  of  which  from  north  to- 
"  wards  weft  takes  place  about  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  leaft  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
— Vide  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  March  1792,  page  an.  par.  6. 

J-  A  mean,  extrafted  from  means  obtained  from  the  extremes  of  thefe  different  diurnal  flufluatlons,  will  give  the 
mean  weight  of  the  atmofphere  much  n^qre  correftly  than  the  common  procefs. 

V/ith 
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•  With  refped  to  Medicine,  this  law  is.  a  principle  entirely  new  ;  and  it  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  real  confequence,  to  afcertain  in  whatrefpefts  it  co-operates  with  the 
power  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  producing  and  regulating  the  paroxyfms  of  fevers. 
From  the  ftriking  coincidence  of  thefe  tendencies  with  the  periods  at  which  the  pa- 
roxyfms of  fevers  generally  attack  and  remit,  and  from  their  fuperior  prevalence 
in  tropical  climates  where  the  paroxyfms  of  fever  are  alfo  moft  prevalent,  "  it  Jeems  to 
be  highly  probable  that  they  may  have  a  conjiderable  Jlmre  in  conjlituting  that  power 
which  Jhews  itfelfinfo  remarkable  a  manner  in  this  country,  and  which  we  have  deno- 
7ninated  Sol-Lunar  Influence" 

II.   Of  the  Periodical  Septenary  Changes  of  the  Barometer. 

XV. 

Respecting  periodical  feptenary  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  Barometer,  the  only 
information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  is  extradted  from  an  abridged  Expofition  of 
the  Syftem  of  Mr.  Toaldo  upon  the  probability  of  the  change  of  weather  by  the 
lunar  points  taken  from  the  Journal  des  Sciences  Utiles^  and  publifhed  in  the  Calcutta 
Magazine  for  July  and  Auguf  1793.  Mr.  Toaldo,  it  appears,  in  order  to  af- 
certain whether  the  moon  had  any  influence  on  the  Mercury,  colledled  a  journal 
of  the  Barometer  kept  for  feveral  years,  from  which  he  difcovered  that  the  Baro- 
meter was  fix-tenths  of  a  line  higher  at  the  times  of  the  quadratures  than  at  the 
fyzygies. 

If  this  journal  was  kept  corre(ftIy  on  a  proper  plan,  periodical  feptenary  changes 
in  the  Barometer  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  are  eftabliflhed  of 
courfe.  But  if  it  was  kept  in  the  ordinary  way  of  affuming  two  or  three  obferva- 
tions  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  to  ferve  as  a  ftandard  or  rule  for  eftimating 
the  ftate  of  the  whole  twenty-four,  it  is  evidently  liable  to  errors  which  render 
the  calculation  precarious  and  inconclufive  for  the  reafons  already  explained,  which 
however  had  not  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  of  writing  my  laft  Treatife  on  Sol- 
Lunar  Influence.  _ 

That  the  Barometer  will  be  differently  affeded  at  the  fprings  and  neaps,  is  an  anti- 
cipation which  has  in  its  favour  the  ftrongeft  probability  that  analogy  can  afford. 
Yet,  upon  a  review  of  the  obfervations  coUefted  during  the  fprings  and  neaps  of 
the  lunation  which  I  have  obferved,  I  cannot  fay  that,  when  arranged  as  they 
.ftand  in  the  Synopfis,  in  coincidence  with  their  refpedive  periods,   they  exhibit  a 

difference 
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difference  of  charafter  to  eftablifh  this  conclufiort.  We  therefore  leave  it  to  the 
decifion  of  a  far  more  extenfive  experience,  conducing  its  obfervations  on  a  plaa 
iimilar  to  that  which  we  have  exemplified  in  this  Treatife. 

'In'lookitig  over  Dr.  Moseley's  Treatife  on  this  occafion,  I  am  forry  to  dilcover  that  trufting  too  much  to  me- 
mory, in  referring  to  his  work  in  my  lafl  publication,  I  have  given  a  very  imperfedl  account  of  what  he  has  com- 
municated on  the  fubjefl  of  Sol-Lunar  Influence.  But  when  he  confiders  that  by  my  inaccuracy  I  have  deprived  myfelf 
of  the  weight  of  his  authority  in  fupporting  a  propofition  I  was  anxious  to  eftabUfli,  he  will  be  inclined  to  afcribe  it  to 
the  caufe  I  have  ftated.  Dr.  Moseley's  obfervations  are  contained  in  the  Conclujion  to  his  Treatife,  between  paga 
c;o  and  556;  they  confirm  the  power  of  Sol-Lunar  Influence  in  Europe  ih  a  very  unequivocal  manner,  and  merit 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  wiih  for  information  on  the  fubjeft. — For  the  note  to  which  this  remark  refers,  vide  page 
714- 
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By  Henry  Colebrooke,  Efq. 

W  HILE  the  light  which  the  labours  of  the  AJiatic  Society  have  thrown  on  the 
fciences  and  religion  of  the  Hindus,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  literary  world 
to  that  fubjeft,  the  hint  thrown  out  by  the  Prefident  for  rejecting  the  authority  of 
every  publication  preceding  the  tranflation  of  the  Gita^  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  fufficient  impreffion.  Several  late  compilations  in  Europe  betray  great  want 
of  judgment  in  the  feledion  of  authorities  ;  and  their  mctley  drefs  of  true  and  falfe 
colours  tends  to  perpetuate  error  ;  for  this  reafon  it  feems  neceffary  on  everytopic,  to 
revert  to  original  authorities  for  the  purpofe  of  cancelling  error  or  verifying  fadts 
already  publifhed  ;  and  this  objedl  will  no  way  be  more  readily  attained  than  by  the 
communication  of  detached  effays  on  each  topic,  as  it  may  prefent  itfelf  to  the  Ori- 
entalift  in  the  progrefs  of  his  refearches. 

From  this  or  any  other  motive  for  indulgence,  Ihould  the  following  authorities 
from  Sajifcrit  books  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  next  volume  of  the  So- 
ciety's Tranfadions,  I  ihall  be  rewarded  for  the  pains  taken  in  coUefting  them. 

"  Having  firft  bathed,  the  widow,  drefled  in  two  clean  garments,  and  holding  fome 
"  cufa  grafs,  fips  water  from  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Bearing  cufa  and  tila  *  on  her 
"  hand,  fhe  looks  towards  the  eaft  or  north  while  the  Brahmana  utters  the  myftic 

*  Scfammn. 

"  word 
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••  word  Om.  Bowing  to  Neroyana^  flie  next  declares  * :  "  On  this  month,  fo  named 
"  in  fuch  a  Pacfia^  on  fuch  a  tWhi,  I  (naming  herfelf  and  her  f  family)  that  I 
"  may  meet  Arundhati':}:  and  refide  in  Swarga  j  that  the  years  of  my  flay  may  be 
*•  numerous  as  the  hairs  on  the  human  body;  that  I  may  enjoy  with  my  hufband  the 
"  felicity  of  heaven,  and  fandify  my  paternal  and  maternal  progenitors,  and  the  an- 
**  ceftry  of  my  hufband's  father ;  that  lauded  by  the  Apfarafes^  I  may  be  happy 
**  with  my  lord,  through  the  reigns  of  fourteen  Indras  ;  that  expiation  be  made 
"  for  my  hufband's  offences,  whether  he  has  killed  a  Brahmana^  broken  the  ties  of 
**  gratitude,  or  murdered  his  friend,  thus  I  afcend  my  hufband's  burning  pile.  I 
*'  call  on  you,  ye  guardians  of  the  eight  regions  of  the  world  !  Sun  and  Moon  ! 
"  Air,  Fire,  ^ther  §,  Earth,  and  Water !  My  own  foul !  Tama  !  Day,  Night,  and 
"  Twilight !  And  thou,  Confcience,  bear  witnefs :  I  follow  my  hufband's  corpfe 
"  on  the  funeral  pile  ||." 

Having  repeated  the  Sancalpa,  fhe  walks  thrice  round  the  pile ;  and  the  Brdh- 
**  mana  utters  the  following  Mantras  : 

**  Om  !  Let  thefe  women,  not  to  be  widowed  good  wives,  adorned  with  coUy- 
rium,  holding  clarified  butter,  confign  themfelves  to  the  fire.  Immortal,  not  child- 
lefs,  nor  hufbandlefs,  excellent,  let  them  pafs  into  fire,  whofe  original  element  is 
water.  From  the  Rigveda. 

"  Om!  Let  thefe  wives,  pure,  beautiful,  commit  themfelves  to  the  fire,  with 
"  their  hufband's  corps.  A  Pauranica  Mantra. 

*'  With  this  benedidlion,  and  uttering  the  myflic  Namo  Namah^  fhe  afcends  the 
*'  flaming  pile." 

Whil^^  the  prefcribed  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  widow,  the  fon,  or  other 

*  This  declaration  is  called  the  Saiicalpa. 

f  Gotra,  the  family  or  race.  Four  great  families  of  Brahmanas  are  now  extant,  and  have  branched  into  many  dif- 
tinft  races.  Since  the  memorable  maflacre  of  the  Cjhatriyas^  by  Parafu  Rama,  the  Cjhatriycit  dS^fcribe  themfelves 
from  the  fame  Gotras  as  the  Brahmanas. 

%  Wife  of  Vasisht'ha. 

§  Aj/a. 

II  In  feveral  publications  the  woman  has  been  defcribed  as  placing  herfelf  on  the  pile  before  it  be  lighted;  but  the 
ritual  quoted  is  conformable  to  the  text  of  the  Bhagavata. 

"  When  the  corpfe  is  about  to  be  confumed  in  the  Sahotaja  *,  the  faithful  wife  who  ftood  without,  rulhes  on  the 
fire."  Na'reda  to  Yudisht'hira. 

*  Cabin  of  grafs  or  leavn,  fometimes  ereftcd  on  the  funeral  pile.  "  The  flied  on  the  funeral  jjile  of  a  MvNi'  i>  called  Paxn'o'taj  A  and 
Saho'taja,"     Sec  the  vocabulary  entitled  Ha'ra'balj'. 

5  D  near 
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near  kinfman,  of  the  deceafed,  applies  the  firft  torch,  with  the  forms  direfted  for 
funeral  rites  in  the  Gnhya  * ;  by  which  his  tribe  is  governed. 

The  Sancalpa  is  evidently  formed  on  the  words  of  Angiras'; 

"  The  wife  who  commits  herfelf  to  the  flames  with  her  hufband's  corpfe,  fhall 
"  equal  Arundhatj',   and  refide  in  Swarga ; 

"  Accompanying  her  hufband,  fhe  fhall  refide  fo  long  in  Swarga  as  are  the  thirty- 
"  five  millions  of  hairs  on  the  human  body. 

"  As  the  fnake-catcher  forcibly  drags  the  ferpent  from  his  earth,  fo,  bearing  her 
"  hufband  from  hell,   with  him  fhe  fhall  enjoy  heavenly  blifs. 

"  Dying  with  her  hufband,  fhe  fandlifies  her  maternal  and  paternal  anceftors ; 
**  and  the  anceflry  of  him  to  whom  fhe  gave  her  virginity. 

"  Such  a  wife,  adoring  her  hufband,  in  celeflial  felicity  with  him,  greateft,  mofl 
"  admired  f ,  with  him  fhall  enjoy  the  delights  of  heaven  while  fourteen  Indras 
"  reign. 

"  Though  her  hufband  had  killed  a  Brahmana  J,  broken  the  ties  of  gratitude,  or 
"  murdered  his  friend,  fhe  expiates  the  crime."  Angiras. 

The  Mantras  are  adopted  on  the  authority  of  the  Brahme  Purana. 

"  While  the  pile  is  preparing,  tell  the  faithful  wife  of  the  greateft  duty  of  wo- 
"  man,yZ)t'  is  loyal  and  pure  who  burns  herfelf -wit h  her  hufba?id's  corpfe.  Hearing  this, 
"  fortified  (in  her  refolution)  and  full  of  affeftlon,  fhe  completes  the  Pitri'mheda 
"  Taga  §  and  afcends  to  Sicarga."  Brahme  Purana. 

It  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  a  widow  to  burn  herfelf  with  her  hufband's  corpfe ; 
but  fhe  has  the  alternative, 

"  On  the  death  of  her  hufband,  to  live  as  Brabmacharl,  or  commit  herfelf  to 
"  the  flames."  vishnu. 

*  Extrafts  or  compilations  from  the  facred  books,  containing  the  particular  forms  for  religious  ceremonies,  to  be 
obferved  by  the  race  or  family  for  whom  that  portion  of  the  facred  writings  has  been  adopted,  which  compofes  their 
Giihjia.  We  learn  from  the  Bhaga'vata  that  Vya'sa  divided  the  Veda  into  four  (Rich,  Yajujh,  Saman,  and  At'harvan) 
or  five,  including  the  liihafas  or  other  Puranaszs  one  F'ida.  Paila  accepted  the  Rigveda ;  Jaimeni  and  Cavi,  or 
Suck  A,  \ht  Samavida ;  Baisampayana  learned  the  ^a/'arvifi/a  ;  Samuntu,  Daruna,  and  others  of  the  family  of 
Angiras,  the  At'bai-vavlda.  "  My  father  (Suc'ha,  fon  of  Vya'sa  fpeaks)  feleiled  the  Itihajas  and  Puranas;  then 
the  feveral  R'l/his  chofe  the  "  Ftdas  varioufly  (parts  of  each).  Their  pupils,  the  fucceflbrs  of  their  pupils,  and  the 
"  pupils  of  thefe,  became  followers  of  particular  Seic'ha's.'' 

\  The  word,  in  the  text  is  expounded  "  lauded  by  the  choirs  of  heaven,  Gandhafvas,"  tfc. 

I  The  commentators  are  at  the  pains  of  {hewing  that  this  expiation  muft  refer  to  a  crime  committed  in  a  former 
txirtence  ;  for  funeral  rites  are  refufed  to  the  murderer  of  a  Brahmana. 

§  Aft  of  burning  herfelf  with  her  huiband. 

The 
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The  aufterity  intended  confifts  in  chaftity,  and  in  ads  of  piety  and  mortification. 

"  The  ufe  oiTambula,  drefs,  and  feeding  ofFveflels  of  tutenague  is  forbidden  to 
♦*  the  l"*?// '*,    the  5r^-6/;/tfCi6rtr},  and  the  widow.  Prache'tas. 

"  The  widow  fhall  never  exceed  one  meal  a-day,  nor  fleep  on  a  bed:  if  fhe  do 
"  fo,   her  hufband  falls  from  Swarga. 

"  She  fliall  eat  no  other  than  fimple  food,  and  -f-  fhall  daily  offer  the  tarpana 
"  of  cufa,  tila,  and  water  J. 

"  In  Vaifdcha^  Cdrtica,  and  Magha  (he  fhall  exceed  the  ufual  duties  of  ablution, 
"  alms,    and   pilgrimage,   and   often   ufe   the  name  of  God   in  prayer." 

The  Smriti. 

After  undertaking  the  duty  of  a  Sati,  fhould  the  widow  recede,  {he  incurs  the 
penalties  of  defilement. 

"  If  the  woman,  regretting  life,  recede  from  the  pile,  fhe  is  defiled;  but  may 
"  be  purified  by  obferving  the  faft  called  Prajapatya  §."  Apastamba. 

Though  an  alternative  be  allo\\  ed,  the  Hindu  legiflators  have  fhown  themfelves 
difpofed  to  encourage  widows  to  burn  themfelves  w  ith  their  hufband's  corpfe. 

Ha'ri'ta  thus  defines  a  loyal  wife  :  "  She,  whofe  fympathy  feels  the  pains  and 
**  joys  of  her  hufband ;  who  mourns  and  pines  in  his  abfence,  and  dies  when  he 
"  dies,  is  a  good  and  loyal  wife.  Hdrita, 

"  Always  revere  a  loyal  wife,  as  you  venerate  the  Devatds ;  for,  by  her  vir- 
**  tues,    the  prince's   empire  may  extend  over  the   three  worlds." 

Mats Y A  Purdna. 

"  Though  the  hufband  died  unhappy  by  the  difobedience  of  his  wife:  if  from 
"  motives  of  love,  difguft  of  the  world,  fear  of  living  unprotedted,  or  forrow, 
'*  fhe  commit  herfelf  to  the  flames,  fhe  is  entitled  to  veneration." 

Mahd  Bhdrata. 

Obfequies  for  fuicides  are  forbidden ;  but  the  Rigveda  exprefsly  declare?,  "  that 
"  the   loyal    wife   who  burns  herfelf,    fhall  not   be  deemed  a  fuicide.     When  a 

*  SaTinyani. 

f  If  fhe  has  no  male  defcendants.     See  Madanu  Parijata. 

%  Oblations  for  the  manes  of  anceftors  to  the  third  degree,  though  not  exclufive'y ;  for  the  prayer  includes  a  ge- 
neral petition  for  remoter  anceftors.  Yet  daily  oblations  (Vaifcidha)  are  feparately  offered  for  anceftors  beyond  the 
third  degree. 

§  It  extends  to  twelve  days;  the  firft  three,  a  fpare  meal  may  be  taken  once  in  each  day;  the  next  three,  once 
in  each  night ;  the  fucceeding  three  days,  nothing  may  be  eaten  but  what  is  given  unfolicited ;  and  the  laft  three 
days  are  a  rigid  faft. 

"  mourning 
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"  mourning  of  three  days  has  been  completed,  the  Sraddha  is  to  be  performed*. 
"  This  appears  from  the  prayer  for  the  occafion,  diredled  in  the  Rigveda." 

Regularly  the  chief  mourner  for  the  hufband  and  for  the  wife,  would,  in  many 
cafes,  be  diftindl  perfons :  but  the  Bhavishya  Purana  provides,  that 

*'  When  the  widow  configns  herfelf  to  the  fame  pile  with  the  corpfe  of  the 
**  deceafed,  whoever  performs  the  Criyd  for  her  hufband  (hall  perform  it  for  her." 

"  As  to  the  ceremonies  from  the  lighting  of  the  funeral  pile  to  the  Pinda ; 
**  whoever  lights  the  pile,  fhall  alfo  offer  the  Pinda."  Va'yu  Plirana. 

In  certain  circumftances  the  widow  is  difqualified  for  this  aft  of  a  Sati. 

**  She  who  has  an  infant  child,  or  is  pregnant,  oi*  whofe  pregnancy  is  doubtful, 
"  or  who  is  unclean,  may  not,   O  princefs !   afcend  the  funeral  pile. 
**  So  faid  NA'REDAto  the  mother  of  Sagara." 

"  The  mother  of  an  infant  fhall  not  relinquifh  the  care  of  her  child  to  afcend 
"  the  pile  j  nor  fliall  one  who  is  unclean  (from  a  periodical  caufe)  or  whofe  time 
'*  for  purification  after  child-birth  is  not  pafled,  nor  fhall  one  who  is  pregnant, 
"  commit  herfelf  to  the  flames  -f-.  But  the  mother  of  an  infant  may,  if  the 
**  care  of  the  child  can  be  otherwife  provided."  Vrihaspati. 

In  the  event  of  a  Brahmana  dying  in  a  diftant  country,  his  widow  is  not  per- 
mitted to  burn  herfelf. 

"  A  Vipra  or  Brahmana  may  not  afcend  a  fecond  pile."  Go'tama. 

*'  But  with  other  cafts,  this  proof  of  fidelity  is  not  precluded  by  the  remote  de- 
eeafe  of  the  hufband,  and  is  called  Anugamana. 

"  The  widow,  on  the  news  of  her  hufband's  dying  in  a  diflant  country,  fhould 
"  expeditioully  burn  herfelf:   fo  fhall  fhe  obtain  perfeftion."  Vya'sa. 

'*  Should  the  hufband  die  on  a  journey,  holding  his y^W:?/r  to  her  breafl,  let  her 
pafs  into  the  flames."  Brahme  Piirana. 

The  expreflion  is  not  underflood  of  j^Wtz/j  exclufively :  for  thus  Usanas  or 
SucRA. 

'*  Except  a  Vipra,  the  widow  may  take  any  thing  that  belonged  to  her  hufband, 
"  and  afcend  the  pile. 

»  The  ftiortnefs  of  the  mourning  is  honourable  ;   the  longeft  mourning  is  for  the  loweft  tribe. 

+  It  has  been  erroneoutly  alTerted,  that  a  wife,  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  huftand's  death,  may  bum  herfelf 
after  delivery.  Hindu  authorities  pofitivcly  contradidl  it.  In  addition  to  ihe  text  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  a 
maxim,  "  What  was  prevented  in  its  feafon,  may  not  afterwards  be  refumed." 

**  But 
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"  But  a  Vipra  may  not  afcend  a  fecond  pile ;  this  practice  belongs  to  other 
tribes."  SucRA. 

In  two  of  the  excepted  cafes,  a  latitude  is  allowed  for  a  widow  defirous  of  offer- 
ing this  token  of  loyalty,  by  poftponing  the  obfequies  of  the  deceafed:  for  Vya'sa 
diredls  that,  "  If  the  loyal  wife  be  diftant  lefs  than  the  journey  of  a  day,  and  defire 
**  to  die  with  her  hufband,  his  corpfe  fhall  not  be  burnt  until  (he  arrive.  And 
**  the  Bhavijhya  Parana  permits  that  the  corpfe  be  kept  one  night,  if  the  third  day 
**  of  her  uncleannefs  had  expired  when  her  hufband  died." 

With  refped:  to  a  circumflance  of  time  *,  which  might  on  fome  occa/ions  be 
objefted,  the  commentators  obviate  the  difficulty,  by  arguing  from  feveral  texts, 
"  that  to  die  with  or  after  her  hufband,  is  for  a  widow  Naimittica  f,  and  Cdmya  |, 
*'  and  confequently  allowable  in  the  intercalary  month;"  forDACSHA  teaches,  that 
"  whenever  an  a<a  both  Naimittica  and  Cdmya  is  in  hand,  it  is  then  to  be  per- 
**  formed  without  confulting  feafon."  They  are  at  the  trouble  of  removing  an- 
other difficulty : 

"  Dhritara'shtra,  in  the  flate  of  Samadhi,  quitted  his  terreflrial  form  to 
"  proceed  to  the  Mucti,  or  beatitude^  which  awaited  him.  When  the  leaves 
"  and  wood  were  lighted  to  confume  the  corpfe,  his  wife  Ga'ndha'ri' was  feen 
"  to  pafs  into  the  flames.  Now  alfo,  a  hufband  dying  at  Cdsi  and  attaining  Mudiiy 
**  it  becomes  his  widow  to  follow  the  corpfe  in  the  flames." 

It  were  fuperfluous  to  purfue  commentators  through  all  their  frivolous  diflinc- 
tions  and  laborious  illuftrations  on  latent  difficulties. 

All  the  ceremonies  efTential  to  this  awful  rite  are  included  in  the  inflrudlions  al- 
ready quoted.  But  many  practices  have  been  introduced,  though  not  fandtioned 
by  any  ritual.  A  widow  who  declares  her  refolution  of  burning  herfelf  with  the 
corpfe,  is  required  to  give  a  token  of  her  fortitude  :  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
one  who  receded  after  the  ceremony  commenced,  would  be  compelled  by  her  rela- 
tions to  complete  the  facrifice.  This  may  explain  circumflances  defcribedby  fome 
who  have  witnefTed  the  melancholy  fcene. 

Other  ceremonies  noticed  in  the  relations  of  perfons  who  have  been  prefent  on 
fuch  occafions,  are  diredled  in  feveral  rituals  : 

"  Adorned  with  all  jewels,  decked  with  minium  and  other  cuflomary  ornaments, 

*  Occafional  obfervances  are  omitted  on  intercalary  days, 
^  Eve  taal ;   incu.uDent  when  a  certain  event  happens. 
+    Optional ;  done  for  its  reward. 

"  with 
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"  with  the  box  o£ mhiium  in  her  hand,  having  made  pujd,  or  adoration  to  the  De- 
"  vdtds,  thus  refledling  that  this  life  is  nought :  my  lord  and  majler  to  me  was  all, — 
"  fhe  walks  round  the  burning  pile  :  flie  beftows  jewels  on  the  Brahmanas,  com- 
*'  forts  her  relations,  and  fhows  her  friends  the  attentions  of  civihty  j  while  call- 
'*  ing  the  Sun  and  elements  to  witnefs,  Ihe  diftributes  minium  at  pleafure  -,  and 
"  having  repeated  the  Sancalpa,  proceeds  into  the  flames  :  there  embracing  the 
"  corpfe,  fhe  abandons  herfelf  to  the  fire,  czWmg  Satya  !  Satya  I  Satya  !"" 

The  bye-ftanders  throw  on  butter  and  wood :  for  this,  they  are  taught,  that 
they  acquire  merit  exceeding  ten  million  fold,  the  merit  of  an  AfuDantedha,  or 
other  great  facrifice.  Even  thofe  who  join  the  proceflion  from  the  houfe  of  the 
deceafed  to  the  funeral  pile,  for  every  Hep  are  rewarded  as  for  an  Af'wajnedha. 
Such  indulgences  are  promifed  by  grave  authors  :  they  are  quoted  in  this  place  only 
as  they  feem  to  authorize  an  inference,  that  happily  the  martyrs  of  this  fuperftition 
have  never  been  numerous.  It  is  certain  that  the  inftances  of  the  widow's  facrifices 
are  now  rare :  on  this  it  is  only  necelTary  to  appeal  to  the  recolle(5tion  of  every 
perfon  refiding  in  India,  how  few  inftances  have  adlually  occurred  within  his  know- 
ledge. And,  had  they  ever  been  frequent,  fuperftition  would  hardly  have  pro- 
mifed its  indulgences  to  fpedtators. 


ON  THE  TRACES  OF  THE  HINDU  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 
EXTANT  AMONG  THE  MALAYS. 

By  William  Marsden,    Esq^ 

J.  HE  Sanfcrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the  Hindus,  is  a  fubjed  fo  interefting  in 
itfelf,  that  every  difcovery  which  contributes  to  throw  light  upon  its  hiftory  or  to 
mark  its  extent,  carries  with  it  a  degree  of  importance.  The  proofs  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  northern  countries  of  Ajfam,  Nepal,  Booten,  and  Tibet,  as  well  as  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  peninfula  of  India,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Miffionaries  and  the  Refearches  of  this  Society,  but  the  progrefs  it  made  in  early 
times,  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  iflands  and  countries  poflefTed  by  the 
Malays,  has  not,   I  believe,  been  pointed  out  by  any  writer.     My  acquaintance 

with 
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with  the  language  of  the  latter  people,  together  with  fome  attention  paid  to  the 
dialedls  of  India  in  general,  have  enabled  me  to  obferve,  that  the  Malayan  is  in- 
debted to  the  Sanfcnt  for  a  confiderable  number  of  its  terms.  I  have  alfo  fatisfied 
myfelf,  that  the  intercourfe  by  which  this  communication  was  affedted,  mufl:  have 
taken  place  in  times  anterior,  probably  by  many  centuries,  to  the  converfion  of 
thefe  people  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  language,  it  is  true,  abounds  at  pre- 
fent  with  Arabic  words,  which  their  writers  afFedl  to  introduce,  becaufe  this  dis- 
play of  literary  fkill  is,  at  the  fame  time  a  proof  of  their  religious  knowledge  j  but 
they  are  generally  legal  or  metaphyfical  terms,  borrowed  from  the  Koran  and  its 
commentaries;  are  never  expreflive  of  iimple  ideas,  have  not  been  incorporated 
into  the  language  (a  few  excepted)  and  are  rarely  made  ufe  of  in  converfation.  The 
Hindu  words,  on  the  contrary,  are  fuch  as  the  progrefs  of  civilization  muft  foon 
have  rendered  neceflary,  being  frequently  expreflive  of  the  feelings  of  the  mind, 
or  denoting  thofe  ordinary  modes  of  thought  which  refult  from  the  focial  habits  of 
mankind,  or  from  the  evils  that  tend  to  interrupt  them.  It  is  not  however  to  be 
underftood,  that  the  affinity  between  thefe  languages  is  radical,  or  that  the  names 
for  the  common  objedls  of  fenfe  are  borrowed  from  the  Sanfcrit.  The  Malayan 
is  a  branch  or  dialedl  of  the  widely  extended  language  prevailing  throughout  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which  it  gives  name  *,  and  thofe  of  the  South  Sea  j 
comprehending  between  Madagafcar  on  the  one  fide,  and  Eajler  IJland  on  the  other, 
both  inclufive,  the  fpace  of  full  two  hundred  degrees  of  longitude.  This  confide- 
ration  alone  is  fufficient  to  give  it  claim  to  the  highefl  degree  of  antiquity,  and  to 
originality,  as  far  as  that  term  can  be  applied.  The  various  dialedls  of  this  fpeech, 
though  they  have  a  wonderful  accordance  in  many  efl!ential  properties,  have 
experienced  thofe  changes  which  feparation,  time,  and  accident  produce,  and  in 
refpedl  to  the  purpofes  of  intercourfe,  may  be  clafled  into  feveral  languages,  differ- 
ing confiderably  from  each  other.  The  marks  of  cultivation  by  which  the  Malayan 
is  diftinguifhed  from  his  ruder  neighbours,  are  to  be  attributed,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  effedls  of  an  early  connexion  that  mud  have  fubfifled  between  the  inhabitants 
of  this  eaflern  peninfula  and  thofe  of  the  continent  of  India ;  but  what  the  nature 
and  circumftances  of  this  connexion  may  have  been,  it  is  not  ealy  to  determine. 
A  fpirit  of  foreign  conquefl;,  and  flill  more,  a  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their 
religious  tenets,   appear  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  the  Hindu  fyftem,  except- 

*  Ihc  Malay- Aicbipfliigo  may  be  unlfrfiood  to  comprehend  i\ic  SunJa,  Philipfine,  and  Molucca  iflands,  in  the 
rnaritirae  pans  of  which,  the  Malayan  is  ufed  as  a  lingua fianta. 

ing 
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ing  amongfl:  the  difciplcs  of  Bhood  ;  but  I  have  never  dlfcovered  in  the  Malayan 
cufloms  or  opinions  any  traces  of  the  peculiar  inftitutions  of  that  extraordinary  fed. 

A  commercial  intercourfe  has  always  fubfifted  between  the  manufaduring  coun- 
tries of  India  and  the  marts  for  the  produce  of  the  Spice-ijlands,  fuch  as  Johor^ 
SingapQora,  and  Malacca ;  and  when  the  Portuguefe,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  firft  vifited  thefe  places,  they  mention  with  furprize  the  con- 
courfe  of  foreign  vefTels  affembled  there.  But  independently  of  other  objedions 
that  might  be  raifed  to  the  probability  of  thefe  traders  having  poliflied  the  language 
of  the  people  whofe  ports  they  frequented,  or  having  imparted  to  them  their 
national  literature,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  by  much  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
fhips  belonging  to  native  merchants,  which  now  enter  the  ftraitsof  Malacca,  come 
from  the  coafl  of  Coromandel^  and  confequently  are  navigated  by  perfons  who 
fpeak  the  languages  prevailing  in  that  part ;  whereas  it  is  evident,  that,  from  the 
Telinga,  or  the  Tamool,  the  Malayan  has  not  received  any  portion  of  its  improve- 
ment, but  from  the  genuine  Hinduvee  of  the  northern  provinces,  prior  to  its  de- 
bafement  by  the  mixture  of  Arabic  nouns,  and  the  abufe  of  verbal  auxiliaries.  If 
the  communication  muft  necelTarily  be  fuppofed  to  have  its  origin  in  commerce,  I 
fhould  be  inclined  to  confider  the  people  of  Guzerat,  notwithftanding  their  diftance, 
as  the  inftrudlors  of  the  Malays.  Their  refort  to  Malacca  is  particularly  noticed  by 
De  Barros,  and  other  authentic  writers ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hindu 
language  has  been  preferved  with  more  purity  in  that,  than  in  any  other  maritime 
province  of  India. 

The  nature  of  the  affinity  fuggefted,  will  fufficiently  appear  to  thofe  who  arc 
converfant  with  the  Hindu  dialeds,  by  the  following  examples  of  Sanfcrit  words, 
which  are  at  the  fame  time  fo  familiar  to  the  Malays,  and  fo  thoroughly  incorpo-s 
rated  into  their  vernacular  tongue,  that  their  foreign  origin  is  never  fufpeded, 
although  the  terms  adopted  from  the  Arabs  can,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be 
immediately  pointed  out  by  the  moil  ordinary  fcholar.  It  Is  true  that  he  is  affifted 
in  this  difcrimination  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Arabic  orthography  ;  for  the  Ma- 
lays^ as  well  as  the  Perjians  and  other  people,  who,  in  confequence  of  their  con- 
verfion  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran,  employ  this  alphabet  in  their  writings,  do  yet 
rejed  the  ufe  of  certain  letters,  either  as  fuperfluous,  or  as  not  fuited  to  the 
fmoothnefs  of  their  own  founds,  and  which  therefore  appear  only  in  words  purely 
Arabic.  The  Hinduvee  words,  on  the  contrary,  being  diverted  of  their  proper 
drefs,  and  clothed,  in  common  with  thofe  originally  Malayan,  in  the  adopted 

Arabic 
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Arabic  charadler  (with  certain  judicious  modifications)  want  the  fame  token  of 
their  origin,  and  are  more  aflimilated  with  the  reft  of  the  language. 

In  this  fliort  lift  of  words  taken,  with  little  pains  in  the  feledtion,  from  a  Malayan 
didlionary,  the  departure  from  the  Hinduvee  is  fcarcely  more  than  may  arifc  from 
a  different  habit  of  fpelling  them  in  our  letters,  unlefs  where  it  confifls  in  a  flight 
variation  of  the  fenfe,   or  of  the  part  of  fpeech. 

Sooka.     Fond,  plealed.  Bafa.     Language.  Joga.      To  watch. 

Sooha  chetha.     Pleafure,  joy.         Bediara.     Advice,  counfel,  judicial  proceeding.  Poufree.     Princefs. 

Duoku.     Sad.  Beejee.     Seed.  llata.     Chariot. 

Bagee.     To  divide.  Boodce.     Wifdom,  underftanding.  Peniama.     Full  moon. 

Bang/a.     Race,  family.  Lobe.     Covetous.  Charee.     To  feek. 

An  infpecftion  of  the  characters  ufed  by  the  natives  of  the  iflands,  who  have  not 
adopted  the  Malayan  or  Arabic  ir\o6.Q  of  writing,  will  fliew  that  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  letters  they  have  taken  the  Hindu  for  their  guide,  and  have  even  preferved 
the  rhythmus  terminated  by  a  nafal ;  which  fo  peculiarly  diftinguiflies  this  from 
every  other  fyftem.  The  afpirated  letters  not  being  required  for  expreffing  the 
founds  of  thefe  languages,  are  omitted,  and  each  divifion  of  the  feries  confifts 
therefore  of  three,  inftead  of  five.  In  the  Rejang  alphabet  the  order  is  as  follows: 
Ka,  ga,  nga;  Ta,  da,  na;  Pa,  ba,  tua;  Cha,ja,  nia;  &c.  (fee  Hijlory  of  Sumatra, 
plate.)  In  the  Sanfcrit,  I  need  fcarcely  to  obferve,  the  feries  of  confonants  be- 
gins thus,  Ka,  k'ha,  ga,  gha,  nga;  Cha,  elf  ha,  ja,  j'ha,  gnya ;  Ta,  fba,  da,  d'&a, 
na,  &c.  If  other  proofs  were  wanting  of.  the  influence  of  Eiiidii  intercourfe 
in  thefe  parts,  fuch  conformity  alone,  in  a  matter  fo  arbitrarv,  and  which  exifls 
equally  in  other  obfcure  dialefts,  and  extends  even  to  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  would 
be  fufficient  to  eftablifli  it.  The  languages  of  thefe  iflanders  have  not,  however, 
been  enriched  by  an  acceflion  of  Hindu  words  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  the 
Malayan,  which  ufes  the  Arabic  alphabet;  but  the  probability  is  ftrong,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Malay  peninfula  were  in  poffeffion  of  an  alphabet  on  the  fame 
model,  and  were  even  Ikilled  in  compofltion,  before  the  Mahometans  introduced 
their  learning  and  characfter  among  them. 

But  the  circumftance  which  has  more  immediately  ftruck  my  attention,  and 
given  occafion  to  thefe  remarks,  is  that  of  my  having  met  with  frequent  allufion  in 
their  writings,  to  the  mofl;  celebrated  works  of  the  Hindu  mythological  poets, 
efpecially  the  Mababharat  and  the  Ramayan.  A  manufcript  now  lying  before  me, 
which  is  a  fpecies  of  romance,  exhibits  in  almofl  every  page  die  marks  of  the  au- 

5  E  ^  thor's 
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thor's  acquaintance  with  Hmdu  literature  and  manners.  It  contains  the  adventures 
of  two  princes,  who  were  fent  by  the  king  their  father,  to  obtain  for  him  the  pof- 
feffion  of  an  extraordinary  felf-performing  inftrument  of  mufic,  whofe  enchanting 
air  he  had  heard  in  a  dream.  However  flimfy  this  foundation,  and  incoherent  the 
parts  of  its  fuperftrudlure,  it  gives  fcope  to  the  difplay  of  a  lively  and  fertile  ima- 
gination, much  delicate  imagery,  and  pathetic  expreffion  of  fentiment.  The  fol- 
lowing paffages  allude,  unequivocally,  to  well-known  perfonages  in  the  Poorans  : 
Terlaloo  baeck  fegala  roopdnia  maha-indah  fepartee  pandooa  leema  ;  "  furpaffing  good 
*'  was  their  whole  appearance  j  moft  admirable,  like  unto  the  five  Fandoos^ 
Again :  Lakoo'nia  meng-amok  eetoo fepartee  pandooa  leema  tatkala  eea  meng-amok  dedalam 
rayet  kooraoo  ;  "  the  manner  in  which  they  fought  was  like  that  of  the  five  Pandoos 
*'  when  they  ruihed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Kooroosy  Thefe  can  be  no  other  than  the 
renowned  favourites  of  Krishna,  whofe  brilliant  actions  and  perfonal  accomplifh- 
ments  are  the  theme  of  immortal  fong.  The  machinery  of  the  Ramayan  is  inter- 
woven with  the  ftory;  and  this  circumftance  tends  to  increafe  my  regret  that  we 
pofiiefs  no  tranflation,  even  in  abftradl,  of  that  much-admired  poem.  The  Malayan 
princes  are,  like  Rama,  attended  in  their  wars  by  apes  of  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, who  fight  with  more  than  human  prowefs,  and  overcome  the  Rakfafa,  or 
hobgoblins,  who  ferve  under  the  banners  of  the  adverfary.  One  of  the  former, 
whofe  talents  as  an  ambafTador  are  the  fubjedl  of  panegyric,  is  faid  to  refemble 
that  diplomatic  monkey  who  was  fent  by  Sree  Rama  to  the  King  of  Langkapooree. 
The  mixture  of  qualities  and  actions  gravely  attributed  to  them  in  their  double 
capacity  of  monkies  and  heroes,  produces  a  very  ludicrous  and  amufing  effedt. 
Though  their  ideas  are  rational,  their  manners  and  propenfities  are  faithful  to 
nature.  Mention  is  alfo  made  oi  Bifno  dewa;  of  the  mountain  Maha-meroo\  of  the 
blue  lotos  growing  in  the  pool  Mandoo  ratna ;  of  a  lion  pofleffing  fupernatural 
powers,  Sing-afaktee,  and  elfe where  Sing-a-rajoon,  who  Ihot  arrows  at  Maharaja 
Karna.  Some  of  thefe  latter  names  I  do  not  recoiled  to  have  met  with  in  the  no- 
tices we  have  of  the  Hindu  mythology. 

Thefe  fimilies  and  allufions  muft  refer,  as  in  all  poetry,  to  ftories  with  which 
the  readers  were  prefumed  to  be  well  acquainted,  and  feem  to  imply,  that  tranlla- 
tions  of  the  works  were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Malays.  I  do  not  know  that 
fuch  remain  amongfl  them  at  this  day  :  but  my  ignorance  is  no  proof  of  the  con- 
trary; for  at  the  time  when  I  had  opportunities  of  making  the  enquiry,  I  was 
uninformed  as  to  the  exiftence  of  the  originals,  and  the  paflages  above  quoted  were 
of  courfe  unintelligible   to  me.      They  muft  be  fought  for  iu  the  peninfula  of 

Malacca^ 
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Malacca,  or  amongft  the  Menangkabon  people  In  Sumatra.  A  fpirit  of  Inveftiga- 
tion  is  now  gone  forth,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Afiatick  Society,  and  from 
the  example  of  its  Prefident,  we  may  confidently  hope  that  no  region  of  oriental 
literature  will  be  left  unexplored. 

Since  the  foregoing  Paper  was  written,  and  communicated  to  a  few  friends,  I 
have  feen  a  copy  of  the  third  volume  of  the  AJiatick  Refearches  (jufl  received  from 
Calcutta)  and  obferve  that  the  connexion  between  the  Malayan  and  the  Sanfcrit 
has  not  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  Prefident,  whofe  learned  and  elegant  Anni- 
versary DiscoiTRSE  points  it  out  in  a  clear  and  decided  manner.  The  fandlion 
of  his  authority  to  my  opinion  fully  reconciles  me  to  the  anticipation  of  afuppofed 
difcovery. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF  INDIAN   PLANTS.      See  the  Works  of  Sir  William 
Jones ^  Vol.  //.  ^,  39. 


BOTANICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON   SELECT    INDIAN  PLANTS.      See 

I  he  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,   Vol.  II.  p.  47. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CUTTUB  MINAR. 

By  Enfgn  James  T.  Blunt,   of  the  Engineers. 

X  HE  bafe  of  the  Cuttiib  Minar,  is  a  polygon  of  twenty-feven  fides,  and 
rifes  upon  it  in  a  circular  form;  the  diminution  of  the  column  is  in  a  good 
proportion.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer,  that  the  architedl  has  followed  any  eftab- 
lifhed  rule,  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  ancients,  in  any  country,  were  tied 
down  to  rule;  for  although  we  fee  extremely  diiferent  inftances  of  the  diminution 
in  their  works,  in  general  they  all  look  well. 

The  exterior  part  of  the  Minar  is  fluted  into  twenty-feven  femicircular  and 
angular  divifions,  upon  which  is  written  a  good  deal  of  a  very  ancient  Arabick 
charafter ;  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain  paflages  from  the  Koran ;   there  are  four  bal- 
conies 
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conies  in  the  height  of  the  building,  the  firft  is  at  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  the 
fecond  at  140,  the  third  at  180,  and  the  fourth  at  203  feet;  to  the  height  of  180 
feet,  the  pillar  is  built  of  an  exceeding  fine  red  Granite,  and  the  fluting  there 
ends.  The  balconies  are  fupported  upon  large  flone  brackets,  and  have  had  fmali 
battlements  credied  upon  them,  as  a  preventive  from  people  who  may  choofe  to 
go  into  them  from  falling,  and  ferve  likewife,  as  an  ornamental  purpofe  to  the 
building;  from  the  height  of  203  feet,  excepting  a  few  inconfiderable  ornaments, 
it  rifes  with  an  even  furface  and  circular  form,  built  of  very  fine  white  marble; 
upon  which  the  date  when  the  Minar  was  completed  is  laid  to  be  written.  It  was 
a  matter  of  much  difappointment,  that  I  could  not  approach  fufficiently  near  to 
the  date  to  copy  it ;  for  I  found  it  was  fituated  at  fucli  a  height,  as  to  put  it  to- 
tally out  of  my  power ;  and  what  adds  to  the  difficulty  is,  that  there  is  not  a 
bamboo,  or  wood  of  any  kind  produced  in  that  part  of  the  country,  calculated  to 
raife  a  fcaffolding  with. 

An  irregular  fpiral  fhair-cafe,  leads  from  the  bottom  to  the  fummit  of  the 
Minar,  which  is  crowned  with  a  majeftic  Cupola  of  red  Granite;  there  are  many 
openings  during  the  afcent,  for  the  admiffion  of  light  and  air ;  at  each  balcony, 
an  opening  to  allow  of  people  walking  into  them,  but  I  found  the  battlements  in 
many  parts  entirely  ruined,  and  thofe  that  were  flanding  in  fuch  a  decayed  ftate, 
as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  fome  danger  to  venture  out  from  the  ftair-cafe. 

The  entire  height  of  the  Cuttub  Minar  is  242  feet  and  fix  inches:  I  afcertained 
it  by  meafuring  a  dired:  line  from  its  bafe ;  and,  as  it  may  be  a  matter  of  fome 
fatisfadlion  to  fee  that  it  is  done  with  precifion,  I  annex  the  Trigonometrical  cal- 
culation. 

T'he  bafe  A  B  being  meafured  in  a  right  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  Minar,  w^as 
found  to  be  402  feet  and  fix  inches;  twenty-four  feet  C 
one  inch,  the  femi-diameter  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Minar, 
being  added  to  it,  gave  a  line  of  426  feet  and  feven 
inches  from  the  centre  of  the  Pillar.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  Bafe  A,  a  Theodolite  was  placed,  and  previoufly 
being  carefully  adjufted  by  putting  the  line  of  collimation 
in  the  Telefcope,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  Horizon,  B  A 

the  angle  BAG  was   obferved  to  be  twenty-nine  degrees,  thirty-nine  minutes ; 
thence    the  height  of  the  Ciittiib  Minar,  was  found  to  be  242  feet  and  nearly  fix 

inches. 

By 
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By  Plane  Trigonometry. 
The  Bafe  A  B  giving   426  feet,  feven  inches,  fay  426,5,   the  angle  B  AC  Is 
given  29°,  39',  the  angle  B  A  C  is  a  right  one;  the  fum  of  the  a-ngles  in  all  tri- 
angles being  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180  degrees,  by  dedudling  the  fum  of 
the  tv^'o  angles  CAB  and  ABC,   from  the  fum  of  three  angles  in  the  triangle 
ABC,  the  angle  A  C  B  will  be  found 
C  A  B  =  29.  39 
A  B  C  =  90.  — 


180 — 119.  39  =  60.  21  =  Angle  A  C  B. 
Then  as  the  angle  A  C  B  is  to  the  fide  A  B,  fo  is  the  angle  C  A  B  to  the  fide 
C  B,  or  height  of  the  Minor. 

1.01.  S.  of  aCB        L..g.  of  AB  Lo-.  S.  of  CAB         Leg.  of  CB 

9,93905    :   62942    ::    9,69434   :    242,5 
+  2,62942 


12,32376 
-  9'939=S  feet. 


2,3847'  =  242,5 
The  Cuttiib  Miuar  is  fituated  about  nine  miles  bearing  S.  16  W.  from  the 
Jumma  Musjid,  that  was  ereifled  by  the  Emperor  Shaw  Jehan  in  the  prefent  city 
of  Delhi,  and  appears  to  have  been  defigned  for  a  Minaret  to  a  moft  ftupendous 
mofque,  which  never  was  compleated ;  a  conliderable  part  of  the  fecond  and  cor- 
refponding  Minaret  is  to  be  feen,  and  many  other  parts  of  this  intended  immenfe 
building,  particularly  of  the  arches.  The  mofque  feems  to  have  been  abandoned 
in  this  unfiniflied  ftate,  from  caufes  at  this  time  entirely  unknown;  perhaps  the 
original  defigner  of  the  fabrick  found  human  life  too  fliort  to  fee  it  accompliflied 
during  his  exigence.  It  may  not  appear  a  matter  of  much  f  jrprize  that  the  wealth 
of  one  man  (hould  be  found  inadequate  to  fo  arduous  an  undertaking,  however 
opulent  and  exalted  in  life  his  fituation  may  have  been.  The  tomb  of  Cut  tub 
Shaw,  at  whofe.  expence  the  Minar  is  faid  to  have  been  built,  is  to  be  {ttn  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  weflward  of  it:  the  tomb  is  rather  inconfiderable  and  of  mean 
appearance,  when  compared  with  the  many  more  magniticent  maufoleums  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  exteniive  ruins  c^  Delhi. 

CuTTUB 
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CuTTUB  Shaw  came  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  in  the  Mujfulman  year  602,  corre- 
fponding  with  the  Chrijlian  sera  1205,  and  died  in  the  Mujfulman^&zx  607,  or  Chrif- 
tian  £ra  1 210,  a  reign  of  only  five  years ;  and  certainly  a  period  not  fufficient  to  eredl 
fo  large  a  building  as  a  mofque,  to  correfpond  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  with  the 
Minar  and  other  parts  of  the  flrudure  that  were  began  upon,  adjoining  to  it. 

I  think  it  may  with  fome  degree  of  reafon  be  inferred  that  a  flop  was  put  to  the 
building  of  the  mofque  at  the  deceafe  of  Cuttub  Shaw,  and  from  which  period 
we  may  date  the  Minar  to  have  been  completed  j  conformably  with  this  inference, 
it  is  afcertained  that  the  Minar  has  flood  at  leafl  580  years.  Excepting  the  una- 
voidable and  irrefiflible  effedls  of  lightning,  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  materials,  and 
the  excellent  judgment  with  which  they  appear  to  have  been  put  together,  there 
is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  would  hive  withftood  the  ravages  of  time,  for  fucceed- 
ing  generations  to  beholdj  with  admiration  and  aftonifhment,  for  jet  many  ages. 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  ON  A  VOYAGE  TO  THE 
ANDAMAN  AND  NICOBAR  ISLANDS, 

By  Lieut.  R.  H.  Colebrooke. 

Diamond  Island,  near  Cape  Negraisy  1789. 

Latitude. 

December  14th.     By  the  Sun's  Meridian  Altitude  taken  on  fhore,         15°  49'  33" 

By  Captain  Kyd,  -  -  -  -  -  ^5     49  43 


Mean  15     49  38 

Carnicobar  Island,  1790.     On  board  the  Atalanta  Sloop  of  War,  about  one 
mile  from  the  weftern  {bore. 

'January  2d,  Sun's  mer.  alt.  tfj'''  44'  40"    Lat,  9*^  8'  52'' 


Bearings. 
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Bearings. 

Northernmoft  point  of  the  Land,             -            -            -  N.  i6°E. 

Southernmofl  point  of  do.          -             -             -             .  S.   2i     E. 

Neareft  fhore               -              -             -             -             -  N.  70     E. 

DANISH  POINT,   at  Nancowry,   1790-      Obfervations  for  the  Latitude^   taken 

near  the  Flag  Staff. 


Sun  or  Stars. 

Doub.  Mer.  Alts. 

Latitude  N. 

January  1 1  th 

20th 
2, ft 

Capella, 

Cannpus 

a  Perfei 

Sun's  lower  limb, 

104°  33'      0'' 
58    48       0 

97    54    30 
123    4a      0 

8°    l'  SI" 
8     a    17 
8     a   31 
8     a  27 

a3d 

Capella, 

g  Aurigae,    - 

Capella, 

g  AurigSB,     - 

10+   34    30 
106    18     10 
104    34    20 
106    17    30 

8     2    36 
8     2    49 
8     2   35 
8    a    29 

Mean  of  the  whole  8 


26,8 


If  the  firft  obfervation  by  Capella  be  reje(fted,  the  mean  of  the  remaining  {even 
will  be  8«>  2'  32". 

The  obfervations  were  made  with  a  fine  Sextant  by  Trovghton,  and  Artificial 
Horizon.     The  refractions  applied  in  computing  thefe,  and  all  the  following  obfer- 
vations, were  taken  from  Monfieur  Le  Gentil's  Table,  publifhed  in  his  "  Voyage 
dans  les  Mers  de  Vhide."     The  declinations  of  the  Stars  were  taken  from   Table - 
7th  of  the  requifite  Tables,  and  partly  from  Dunn's  Catalogue. 


OBSERVATIONSyor 

Longitude,  by  the  E 

clipses  o/"  Jupiter's  S 

atellites. 

Apparent  Time  1790. 

SatcUile. 

Weather. 

Im,,:. 

or 
Emer. 

Longitude  in 
Time. 

Longitude  in  LV- 
grees. 

D. 

Ja.  II 

20 

43 

H 

IS   17  44 

8  36   51 

11     5   12 

I 
J 
2 

Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 

Imm. 
Imm. 
Imm. 

H.  '     " 
6  13  25 
6   13   27 
6   13  26 

93   21    15 

93  21   45 
93  21   30 

Mean  Longitude  of  Z)(7ni//i  Pointj  Eaft  from  Gren-uiiVA,  93   21   30 
The  Telefcope  was  a  Refraflor,  magnifying  from  Sato  90  times. 


PUMBAUK 
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PUMBAUK  ISLAND,  on  board  the  Experiment  Cutter,     The  Southern  'Extremity 

of  the  IJland  bearing  Eaji. 

February  loth,  Sun's  Mcr.  Alt.     67°   18'  30" 
Do.  by  Capt.  Kyd,    67     18      o 


Mean  67      18    15         Latitude  %°   13'  i" 

CARNICOBAR  ISLAND. 

February  15. 

Sun's  Mer.  Alt.  68°   5'  30''     Latitude  9^   5'  31" 
The  Southernmoft  point  of  the  Ifland  bore  E.tS.  i  mile  diftant. 
February  16. 

Sun's  Mer.  Alt.  68°   26'  15" 
Do.  by  Capt.  Kye,  68     26    30 


Mean  68     26  22     Latitude  g°  6'  24" 
Southernmoft  point  of  the  Ifland  bore  W.iS.  if  mile  diftant. 

CHATHAM  ISLAND  in  Port  Cornwallis*^  at  the  Great  Andaman,  1790. 

OBSERVATIONS    FOR    LATITUDE. 


Z).,K. 

Names  of  Stars. 

D.Jlts.onMer. 

Latitude, 

February  2  3 . 

Canopus 

51   31      0 

II   41      0 

24. 

3  Aiirigae 

113   36  30 

II   4a      5 

X  Urfe  Majoris 

77  4°     ° 

II  41  40 

26. 

8  Auiigae 

113  36     0 

1 1  41   50 

s    Canis  Majoris 

99  15     0 

II  41   23 

?   Cants  Majoiis 

104   31     0 

II  40  49 

38. 

8      urigK 

113  36  20 

II  42     0 

Canopus 

51   31   10 

n  40  55 

March  2. 

!    Canis  Majoris 

99  'S  30 

11  41     8 

3' 

Siriiis 

133  46  30 

II  40  50 

9- 

T   Argo  Navis 

63   14  40 

II  40  37 

11. 

1  Argo  Navis 

77  48  30 

II  41  40 

B  Urias  Majoris 

88  25  30 

II  4a     5 

Mean  11  41  23,9 


*  The  Old  Harbour  fo  called. 


OBSER- 
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OssERVATiONsyor  LoNGiTUDE,  by  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 


jlpparent  '1 

ime  I  790. 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

or 
Emer. 

L.n^iliiilc  in 
rime. 

Lotigituik  in 
Degrees. 

D 

Feb.  24 

26 

March  7 

«4 
15 
16 

H.     '     " 
13  31   56,5 
H  45  59 
11   10  4.,  5 

8     7  47.  5 
13     6  38,4 
7  35  34 

a 

Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 

Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 

H.     '    ' 
6  10  24,5 
6  lo  35 
6  10  34,5 
6  IO  33,5 
6  lo  19,5 
6  10  lo 

]Mea 

Q          /              " 

92  36     7,5 
92   38  45 

V-  38  37.S 
92  38  22,5 

92  34  S^^i 
92  3a  30 

n  92  36  32,5 

An  excellent  Chronometer  by  Arnold  was  ufed  in  obferving  the  time ;  to  cor- 
rei5t  which,  frequent  obfervations  of  the  fun  and  ftars  were  taken.  The  former  by 
equal  or  correfponding  altitudes,  obferved  before  and  after  noon,  to  which  the  pro- 
per equations  were  applied :  and  in  the  latter  cafe  by  taking  feveral  altitudes  of  a 
ftar  eaft,  and  one  weft,  a  few  minutes  before  and  after  the  obfervation  :  thefe  were 
calculated  feparately,  and  the  mean  of  the  refults  was  applied  to  the  corredion  of 
the  watch.  The  apparent  time,  as  deduced  from  the  fun  or  ftars,  agreed  in  general 
within  a  fecond  or  two. 


Astronomical  Observations  rnade  on  a  Survey  through  the  Carnatic  and 
Mysore  Country. — By  Lieutena?it  R.  H.  Colebooke. 


OBSERVATIONS  FOR  LATITUDE. 


Dat:. 

Karnes  of  Sicrs. 

Mer.  Jin. 
obj'eiicd. 

Latitude 
derixed. 

^Ican 

U 

titude. 

Bearing  and  Dijlance  of  the  nearefl  Place. 

179'- 
Feb.  2 

Capella, 

0       ' 

57   «9  'S 

'3     4  48   ■] 

0 

f 

3 
'5 

Canopiis, 
3   .-iurii'ae, 
2  Caiiis  Majoris, 

Si;  ins 

Capella, 

Auiigae, 

Sinus, 

24  23     0 

58  10    0 

59  5     0 

60  30  10 

57  27     0 

58  19  45 
60  20  30 

13     3  34 
13     3  52 
13     3  38 
13     3  S3    J 
13  12  33  7 
•3  13  37    > 
13   13  34  3 

>   »3 
13 

3 
13 

14.6  < 

Villout  Choultry,  W.  b.  N.  \  N.  i  mile 
diftant. 

Chitore  Fort,  N.  65  W.  li  mile  iliflant. 

16 

B      urigae, 
3  Canis  Majoris. 
Sijius, 

i;8  18    0 
58  56    0 
60  21  37 

13   11   52    -1 

13   la  3b 
13   12  27    ^ 

13 

12 

19      • 

JMarfundrum  Village,  S.  b.  E.  4  furls,  dif- 
tant. 

18 

Capella, 
Canopffsj 
3  All'  igre, 
Sirius, 

57  25  30 
24  14    0 

58  18  20 
60  zi  30 

.3    II      3    -j 
13    « I   46    1 
13    12   12     ( 
13   11   34  J 

13 

11 

3S,7J 

Moogly  Pagoda,  W.  5  S.4  f.  d. 

SF 


1791, 


Feb. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Date. 


1701- 
Feb.  20 


Names  of  Stars. 


March  2 

May 
13 


30 
June  1 1 

June  2. 
July  2 

Septem.  29 

30 
OAober  I 


Novem.26 


Decern.  i( 


Me>.  Alts, 
ob/ei'vcd. 


Decern.  2- 


Capella, 
Sirius, 
/3  Aiirigas, 
Sirius, 

5  AurigtB, 
9  Aurigze, 

Sirius, 
a,  Uifse  Majoris, 
a  Urfaj  Majoris, 

Ditto.byLieuc 
Buftby, 

Urfae  (Viajoris, 
J  Urfe  Majoris, 
2  Uriae  Majoris, 
1)  Urfas  Majoris 

6  Centauri, 
I  Urfa;  Majoris, 
1)    L  rfac  Majoris 
fi   Centauri, 
D   IJrfe  Majoris 
9  Centauri, 
1)   Urf.  Maj, 
S  Centauri, 

Antares, 
ti   Draconis, 
T  Scorpii, 
y  Draconis, 

Antares, 
J   Cygni, 
«  Cyoni, 

7  Grus, 
J  Cygni, 

Cygni, 

Fomalhaut, 

Fomalhaut, 

Grus, 

Fomalhaut, 

a  Caffiopeae, 
Do.byCt.Kyd, 

J  CMfliopeiB, 

Sun's  lower  limb, 

I  Caffiopese, 

S   Eiidani, 

«  Perfei, 

J  Caffiopeae, 

0    Lridani, 

a  Perfei, 

9    Eiidani, 

a  Peifei, 
3 1  (Sun's  lower  limb,' 


Latitude 
derived. 


Mean  Latitude   I     Bearing  an  1  difiance  of  the  neareft  Place. 


a8 


57  a6  45 
60  21  15 

58  19  30 

60  21  30 

i;8  19  20 

58  II   o 

60  ^9  45 

39  36  30 

39  34  IS 

39  34-  12 
4"  35  4.? 

44  >5  40 

45  22  o 
52  II  so 
42  8  30 

46  45  45 
52  24  30 
41  56  10 
52  25  15 
41  55  o 

52  27  15 
41  S3  -.0 
,1  60 

40  S9  40 
40  27  30 
51  7  30 
58  29  o 
S8  31  30 
58  36  45 
38  32  30 

S8  31  35 

53  36  4S 
46  8  35 
46  8  30 
28  54  s° 

46  20     o 

47  34  30 
47  35  ° 
43  So  o 
53  22  3S 
47  38  30 
35  S»  30 
53  55  45 
43  49  45 
35  55  '5 
53  52  7 
3;  55  20 
53  52  o 

,  SZ  40  '5 


12  51      <  Palmanaire,  S.  60  E.  i  m.  d. 

4  35'S  I  Ooflcottah,  N.  72  W.  1  m.  6  f.  d. 
—       Santanoor,  N.  b.  E.  2  f.  d. 

25  42)5  \  Arakeeree  Fort,  S.  E.  2  f.  d» 


26  24,6  \  Kanambacldy,  W.  1  m.  d. 
32  43      \  Tondanoor  Village,  N-  N.  W.  6  f.  d. 
45  29     \  Yekaty  Village,  N.  27  E.  4  f.  d. 
4<5     8      I  Bimnelly  Village  Weft,  4.  f.  d. 

47  5^      i  Hooliordroog  N.  74  W.  4  miles  diftant. 

\  Maggry  Pagoda  with  the  Bull  N.  60  E.  1 
57  20.5  I      fuilongdift. 

37  AZ      \  Anchitty  Droog  S.  38  E.  3I  m.  d. 

Neeldurgum  N.  70  W.  i|  m,  d. 


8   SO'3- 


Singanaikanapilly  Vill.  8.  S.  E.  2  f.  d. 


ty  39     <  li  the  Area  of  Bangalore  Palace. 


'   '5'5  <  Sandicoupang  Fort  Eaft,  \  f.  d. 


c,  ,,      j  Maggry  Pagoda,  with  the  Bull,  N.  76  W> 
^^     '      ^      4furls.dist. 


:793. 
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Date. 

Kair.es  of  S/a>s. 

M^r.  /Ills. 
c.'favcJ. 

JeriieJ. 

.l/f-jn  Latituilt. 

Bearing  anJ  Diftaiice  of  the  nea-e  I  Place. 

1792. 

0       ,     // 

0       '      /' 

Q 

' 

" 

rcbniary  20 

■^  Ailrigx, 
,2  Canis  Maj. 
Siriiis, 

57  34     0 
^9  40  45 
6r     6  15 

■i  27  53    1 

12  27  51 

13  27  43 

21 

/?  .lurigae, 

,57  34   '0 

12  a8     3 

/3  Cams  Maj. 

59  4'    10 

.2    27    26 

Cmp    bcfc.re   Serngaratam,    t'ne    Grea'; 

S:riu(, 

61     60 

.2    27    58 

I'agfula  bear-iit;  from  the  place  of  ob- 

25 

J  AurigcB, 

57  34  10 

12    23       3 

>      13 

27 

52,H 

ffPvation  S   ■2.-^  W.  2*  miles  diftanr-^" 

March  3 

Aurirae, 

57  34   '5 

12    28      8 

Lat.    of    GitiC   Pagoda    derived    \.^'' 

S'liui, 

0.       6   2? 

12    27    33 

25'  34". 

4 

-  U/f-c  Maj  oris, 

■1  Urs.  Maj. 

46  28     0 
52     7     0 

.2    28       3 
13    27    42 

15 

,  Canis  Mil. 
,;  C)„isM.iJ. 

48   51     0 
ji   28     0 

12    27    45 
12    28     II     J 

- 

April  19 

„  Urf-e  Majaris, 

39  38   30 

12    29    29 

— 

~ 

Tripatore  Forr,  S.  E.  i.  m.  d. 

28 

X  Urs.  xM:.j. 

40       3    20 

12     54    30      1 

12  54  34    J 

^  Ccntauri. 

27  33   '5 

12 

54 

3^ 

Velloie  Fort. 

GBSERVATIONSy^ir  LoNGITUDE 

,  Sy  th:  Eclipses  o/'Jupiter's  Satellites. 

'  Dmc  and  ill' I'M  em  Time  oj 
I  be  OhfrrvatiO'is. 

S.,i 

inin.     , 
Ewer. 

iTealba: 

Time. 

L^Ofg.iudt  I 

gie,s 

I  Vr- 

Bt\i\v:g  end difuvia.  of  i.eanjl  Flue. 

179,1.       D. 

H.    '   " 

H.    '      " 

Q          / 

" 

Feb.      22. 

12  33  42 

Imm. 

clear. 

5     '4    '0 

7S    3'- 

^0 

P  iliiianaire  S.  60  K.  i  m.  d. 

MaicK    3. 

8   U     3 

I  mm. 

ditto. 

5     10    38 

77    37 

0 

Ooilcotta  N.  72  W.  li  m.  d. 

May      27. 

10     9  43 

Emer. 

windy. 

5      6    34 

76    36 

0 

Seriiigapatam  Great  Pagoda  S.  8' E. 
Yekatv'Vil!ageN.!t7  E.  4  f.  d. 

June      i2. 

8    25    ly,5 

Emer. 

clear. 

i     6  5J,5 

76   43 

1,-y 

19. 
1792. 
Mar.     12. 

19. 

2t. 

10   18  54 

Emer. 

ditto. 

5      7    17 

76   40 

15 

Hooiior-diorg  N'.  74  E.  4  m.  d. 

13   3^     9 
15  3^     3 
10     0  j4 

Imm 
I  mill. 
Imm. 

dirto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 

5       6    12 
56b 

5      5    57 

75  33 
f^   3^ 

76  3; 

0 
0 
'5 

Camp  bef>re  S'-'ingapatam  Pjgoda 
btraiiiig  S.  2  W.  2|  m.  d. 

Magnifying  Power  of  the  Telefcope,  80  to  100  times  Achromatic. 


TABLE  o/' LATITUDES  ^W  LONGITUDES  of  fame  principal  V\^cz%  m  India, 
determined  from  AJlronrjmical  Obfervations. — By  Mr.  Reuben  Burrow.  Cornmunl- 
cjted  by  Lieut.  R.  H.  Colebrooke. 


Places. 


Riillipugly  near  Calcvitta. 


Bvgnbarry, 
Dcwangiinge, 


Liitit.  iNf. 

Lo    luit.  Ill 

Time. 

RhM.i  KKS. 

- 

22>'3o'  20" 

5 "5  3'  30" 

Mr.  Burrow's  Relidence. 

24  48    14 
-5    9  3' 

6    0  46 

5  58  l^ 

The  old  Faftory  011  the  Bar.rampooter  River 

Tealc-ipee, 
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Places. 

Latit.  N. 

Longit.  in 
Time. 

Remarks. 

RufTapugiy  near  Calcutta. 

22°3o'  as" 

5"  53'  30" 

Mr.  Bur,ow's  Refidence. 

Tealcopee, 

Shealdoo  Nullah, 

Bakkamarchor, 

Kazycoitah, 

Goalparra, 

Doobarey, 

Dadnachorr, 

Pookereah, 

Sagow, 

Tingarchorr, 

Diggamabad, 

Ameerabad, 

Sampmarray, 

Remateally  Nullah, 

Rajegunge, 

Coweally, 

Gouganagor, 

25   19  16 

25  58     8 

26  I  44 
26    9    4 
26  II  2: 
26     I     f> 
25     3  36 
24  54     ;, 

24  35  41 
24  18     6 
24    0  38 

23  55  31 
23  40  16 

22  55  35 
22  38     7 
22  37  30 

22  37  30 

5   58  34 
5   s9  17 

5  59  43 

6  0  33 
629 

5  59  4- 

At  the  Conflux  with  the  River 

The  Kotie,  or  Faftory 

TheMoU'.t 

The  large  Tree 

Between  two  large  Trees  Centre  of  the  Towa 
Near  the  M.mth  of  the  Bannar  River 

Mouth  of  the  NuUah 

C  influx  with  the  Megna  River 
End  of  the  Town  near  oootaloory 

5  59  45 

6     2   15 

6     3     7 
6     2  30 
6    a  54 
6    0  38 

5  59  55 
5  59  47 

At  Chedulia,  and  on  the  Arracaii  Coajl. 


Places. 

Latitude. 

Lonu. 

Spot  of  Obfervation,  and  Remarks. 

Tree  Ifland, 

18*27'  30" 

6'' 16'  12" 

Cheduba  Flag  StaflT, 

18   53      8 

6  14  28 

Houfe  Ifland, 

18   i;6  42 

6  14  19 

Center  Rock 

Maykawoody, 

18  50  4? 

6   1 5   1 1 

Fort  of  Cheduba 

Jv, 

19   s  ^^ 

6  15   II 

Fort  of  Tumbiah 

Dumfil, 

18  57  40 

6  16     7 

An  Ifland  in  the  Cantabida,  or  Catabida  River 

Jvkuna  Ifland, 

18  44  40 

6  15  43 

N.  end  of  the  Ifland 

Chagoo  Rock, 
Kyaunimo, 

18  48  51 
18  54  36 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Catabida  River 
A  Town  in  the  Ca:abida  Harbour 

6  16    0 

Cedars  Point, 

18  52  58 

6  15  21 

A  remarkable  point  in  Cheduba 

On  the  Ganges,  l^c. 


Nuddea, 
Sac  key  Fort, 
Gour, 
Rajemahl, 
Colgong, 
Mongheer, 
Patna, 
Bankipoor, 
Buxar, 

Mouth  of  theCaramnafla  River, 
Mouth  of  the  Goomty, 
Oojear, 
Benares, 
Chunar  Fort, 
Chunar  Camp, 


23045'  49" 

51.53' 32" 

23  40    0 

24  53     0 

5  52  13 

25     3   15 

5  50  56 

2s    16     6 

5  48  39 

25   22   57 

5  45  57 

25  36     3 

5  4t     2 

25  37  38 

5  40  40 

25  34  27 

S  35  59 

25  30  so 

S  35  3' 

25  31  25 
25  35  ai 

5  32  36 

25  18  36 

.5  3'   59 

25     7  40 

J     31     1.Z 

25     6  30 

5  31   "2 

Junftion  of  the  Hoogly  and  Caflimbazar  Rivers, 

The  antient  round  Tower 

The  Marble  Palace 

Mr.  Cleveland'b  Bungaliw 

Rocky  point  of  the  F  it 

Chehelfetoon,  or  Alavcrdi's  Palace  near  the  Fort 

Granary 

Fort  Flag  Staff 


The  Hindoo  Gbfervatory 

Flag  Statr 

Captain  Bough'i  Bungalow 


Tonfe 
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Places. 

Latitude. 

Long. 

Spot  ^  06/ervalion,  and  Remarks. 

Tonfe  River, 

25O16'  16" 

5"  28'  0" 

Conflux  with  the  Ganges 

Allahabad, 

25  35   55 

5  27  24 

S.  E.  Corner  of  tlic  Fort  at  Pieyag 

Correahcottah, 

25   33    16 

5  26  28 

Clofe  to  the  Nullah,  higheft  part  of  the  Town 

Surajepoor, 

26   10  24 

5  21  58 

R  ver  lide  near  the  middle  of  the  Towa 

J:uijelniovv, 

26  26  25 

5  21  15 

Sc-ebf  not  on  the  HiU 

Caiinpour, 

a6  30     3 

5  20  54 

M-igazine  Gaut 

Joognagpoor, 

26  44  46 

5  20  15 

At  Uie  Gaut 

Nanamow, 

26  53     0 

5  20    0 

At  the  old  Stone  Gaut 

Mindi  Gaut, 

27    0  33 

5  19  30 

Canon  ,e, 

27     3  30 

5  19  12 

The  Fort 

CulTiiinkhore, 

a7     8  56 

s  19    S 

Seebfmot  on  the  Hill 

KeafTpo'e, 

27   13  2J 

Siingrumpore, 

27  14  28 

5  18    8 

The  Gaut 

Futtyghur, 

27  23  II 

5  IS     5 

Thr  Fort 

Jillaiabad, 

27  43,  56 

S  '8  56 

The  Fort 

Berimutana, 

27  52  22 

5   18  20 

Toe  Well 

Kheerpoor, 

27  58  22 

5   18  16 

Near  the  Old  Fort 

Cutterah, 

28     I  47 

S  18  la 

Tic  Brick  Fort 

JelTooah, 

28     8   17 

5  >7  53 

Well 

Fereedpour, 

28  12  54 

5  17  41 

The  Fort 

Bireiliy, 

28  22     5 

S  '7     S 

The  Fort 

Lumbc^raha 

28  27  39 
z8  29  40 

Hafizgunge, 

5  17  53 

The  Serai 

Nabohgunge, 

as  32  29 

5  18  n 

Lillowry, 

28  36  3S 



Pillibejt, 

28  37  42 

5  18  46 

The  Edgaw 

Do.  H.ifiz  Musjid, 

28  38  20 

5  1847 

Center  of  Pillibeat 

Cjowncerah* 

28  37  35 
28  36  ,-3 

Barrowtr, 

5  17  55 

N.  E.  end  of  the  Town  on  the  Banks  of  the 

Bhagul 

Shair  Ghur, 

28  38  50 

s  17    I 

Fort 

Bourkah, 

28  43  23 

5   16  26 

Rampour, 

28  48  50 

5   '5  34 

N.W.  Gate  of  the  City 

Moradabad, 

28  JO  24 

5   14  44 

Centre  of  Ruftum  Khan's  Palace 

Mahmudpore, 

28  42     I 

5    '4    '2 

Suinbul, 

28  3^   14 

5   13  49 

The  ancient  Fori  Gate  of  KoUankee  Ootar 

Biojepoor, 

a8  56  39 

5  >4  65 

Seebs  Temple  in  the  Tope 

Bhyrah, 

29    2  II 

5  'S     6 

Coffipore, 

29  la  44 

5  15  24 

Fort 

Hazaretnagor 

29  12    s 

5  >4  53 

Fort 

Rair, 

29  21   13 

5  14  33 

Hindoo  IMoat,  through  the  To«*n 

Afzul  Ghur, 

29  23  45 

5  '4  '4 

Palace  in  the  Fort 

Sheercote, 

29  19  48 

Principal  Mofque  in  the  City 

Nundenah, 

29  27  16 

s  13  19 

Brif  k  Fore                                                T 

Nidjibadad, 

29  36  46 

S  12  52 

White  Mofque 

Patter  Ghur, 

29  36  31 

5  '2  59 

High  Gate  of  the  Fort 

Chundnywalla, 
Asoph  Ghur, 

29  52     8 
29  44  14 

5  12  19 

Center  of  the  Fort 

Boriinwalla,          » 

29  47  26 
29  50  28 
29  58     0 

This  Village  is  in  the  large  Jungle 
Place  where  the  Camp  was  in  1774 
Bimboo  Fort 

LoUdong, 
Joogywalla, 

5  I.-.  16 

C  handy  Gaut, 

29  0  24 

5  12  10 

Stone  Temple,  oppofite  Hurdvvar 

H  jrdwar. 

29  57     9 

5  12    9 

Northermoft  Bailding  in  the  Town 

C  .ngree, 
Nagal, 

29  53   19 
29  39  40 

Alfo  called  Hvder  Gnur 

5  12  16 

The  Nawab's' Artillery  Shed 

Mundawer, 

29  29     5 

5     12       2 

Dowlet  Khan's  Musjid 

Darahiiagur, 

29  16  49 

51?     C 

Nidjib  Klian's  Stray 

Chaundpourj 

29  13     4 

5  12  12 

Amrooah. 
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Places. 

Latitude. 

L-ng. 

.^d/  of  Objervation,  and  Remarks. 

Amrooah, 

28    54    23 

S  13   -7 

Fort  of  the  Sieds 

Khuntpour, 

28  44  29 



HutTenpour, 

28  43     8 

5  12  39 

Sine  Gate  of  the  Fort 

Seerfee, 

28  a8  51 

S   12     7 

Well  of  the  Town 

Anopfliir, 

28  22  50 

5  ti  36 

0  1  the  fteep  Bank  Eail  of  the  Flag  Staff 

Donaree, 
Chandoufey, 

28  21   10 
28  26  5 

Mud  Fort 

Kafi  Gate  of  the  T>>wn 

5  14  45 

BiiToolie, 

2S     18    51 

5  'S  '7 

Dooridy  Khan's  M\isjid 

Bunneah, 

28     12    29 



Village  in  a  Jungle 

Budawiin, 

28       2    39 

5  16    0 

Lirge  antient  Mofque  of  Cuttubud  D,"en 

Oflbheet, 

27    48     12 

5  16  28 

Ealt  G  .te 

Bettoor, 

26    37    24 

5  20  40 

G.1W  Ghaut 

Gopalpour, 

26     3  4g 

Mobarickpour, 

25  31   18 

Bogwangolah, 

24  20  45 

5  22  50 

M^uth  of  the  Culciillia  *  River 

Tea  Cally  Dumduma, 

24     I  26 

S  55  4° 

Pubna, 

24     0  12 

5  56  27 

The  Hindoo  Temple 

CofTunda, 

23  5348 

?  59    3 

Dacca, 

23  43     0 

6       I     13 

The  Chief's  Houfe,  called  the  PooHita 

*  The  entrance  of  the  Culadlee,  or  Cukullia,  River  is  no  longer  at  Bogmango'ah,  but  about  twelve  miles  lower  down,   be- 
tween  Murcba  and  Cul/amarji  which  change  may  have  been  produced  by  the  encroachment  of  the  Ganges, 


Note  by  Mr.  Burrow. 

As  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given  hereafter  of  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  were  deduced,  it  will  be  fufficienthere  to  mention, 
that  the  Meridian  Altitudes  of  Stars  from  whence  the  Latitudes  were  derived, 
fometimes  amounted  to  twenty  or  thirty,  North  and  South,  and  very  feldoni  were 
lefs  than  five  or  fix,  and  thofe  moftly  on  both  fides  the  Meridian;  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  I  believe  very  iew  of  the  foregoing  Latitudes  can  be  more  than  five 
feconds  wrong,  perhaps  not  many  of  them  fo  much,  as  the  fingle  obfervations 
with  the  Sextant  feldom  difi'ered  from  one  another  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feconds,  and  very  often  not  half  the  number.  As  to  the  Longitudes,  it  is  poffible 
there  may  in  fome  cafes  be  an  error  of  two  or  three  miles;  but  lean  fcarce  believe 
there  is  any  great  probability  of  it,  as  the  obfervations  were  made,  as  well  as  cal- 
culated, in  a  different  and  more  exafl  manner  than  is  generally  ufed  at  prelent. 
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ON  SOME  EXTRAORDINARY  FACTS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  PRACTICES 

OF  THE  HINDUS. 


By  the  President. 

JLN  the  preliminary  difcourfe  addreffed  to  the  Society  by  our  late  Prefident,  Man 
and  Nature  were  propofed  as  the  comprehenfive  objefts  of  our  Refearches;  and 
although  I  by  no  means  think  that  advanta^'C  fhould  betaken  of  this  extenfive  pro- 
pofition  to  record  every  trivial  peculiarity  of  pradlice,  habit,  or  thinking,  which 
charadlerizes  the  natives  of  India^  many  fingularities  will  be  found  amongft  thera 
which  are  equally  calculated  to  gratify  curiolity,  and  to  attradl  the  notice  of  the 
philofopher  and  politician. 

Of  all  ftudies,  that  of  the  human  mind  is  of  the  greatefl:  importance ;  and  whe- 
ther we  trace  it  in  its  perfedion  or  debafement,  we  learn  to  avoid  error,  or  obtain 
models  for  improvement  and  examples  for  imitation.  In  purfuing  cuftoms  and 
habits  to  the  principles  from  which  they  are  derived,  we  afcertain  by  the  fure  rule 
of  experience  the  effetls  of  natural  or  moral  caufes  upon  the  human  mind. 

The  charadlers  of  the  natives  of  India,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  Europe,  are  by  no  means  well  underftood  there  ^  and  a  careful  and  accurate 
inveftigation  of  them,  with  a  due  difcrimination  of  habits  and  ufages,  as  local  or 
general,  would  afford  a  fubje<ll  for  a  curious,   ufeful,  and  entertaining  diflertation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  undertake  it.  I  neither  profefs  to  have  ability,  nor 
"have  I  leifure  for  the  tafk  ;  and  the  preceding  remarks  are  offered  to  the  Society 
for  the  purpole  only  of  introducing  the  recital  of  fome  extraordinary  facfts,  cuftoms, 
and  praftices  of  this  country,  which  have  occurred  to  my  obfervation  in  the  courfe 
of  public  duty.  If  the  narrative  has  too  much  of  the  language  of  ofKce,  it  may  be 
deemed  a  fuffi.ient  compenfation  that  it  is  extracfted  from  otiicial  documents,  and 
judicial  records,  and  hence  has  a  claim  to  authenticity. 

The  inviolability  of  a  Brahmen  is  a  fixed  principle  of  the  Hindus  ;  and  to  deprive 
him  of  lire,  either  by  diredl  violence,  or  by  caufing  his  death  in  any  mode,  is  a 
crime  which  admits  of  no  expiation.  1  o  this  principle  may  be  traced  the  pradlice 
called  Duerna,   which  was  formerly  familiar  at  Benares,    and  may  be  tranflated 
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Caption  or  Arrest.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Brahmens  in  that  city,  to  gain  a  point 
winch  cannot  be  accompUflied  by  any  other  means ;  and  the  procefs  is  as  follows: 

The  Brahmen  who  adopts  this  expedient  for  the  purpofe  mentioned,  proceeds  to 
.the  door  or  houfe  of  the  perfon  againft  whom  it  is  directed,  or  wherever  he  may 
mofl:  conveniently  intercept  him:  he  there  fets  downs  in  Dberna,  with  poifon,  or 
a  poignard,  or  fome  other  inftrument  of  fuicide  in  his  hand,  and  threatening  to 
ufe  it  if  his  adverfary  fliould  attempt  to  moleft  or  pafs  him,  he  thus  completely 
arrefts  him.  In  this  fituation  the  Brdhtnen  fafts ;  and  by  the  rigor  of  the  etiqu  .tte, 
which  is  rarely  infringed,  the  unfortunate  objeift  of  his  arrefl  ought  alfo  to  tuft; 
and  thus  they  both  remain  until  the  inftitutor  of  the  Dberna  obtains  fatisfadlion. 
In  this,  as  he  feldom  makes  the  attempt  without  refolution  to  perfevere,  he  rarely 
fails ;  for  if  the  party  thus  arrefted  were  to  fuifer  the  Brahmen  fitting  in  Dberna 
to  perifla  by  hunger,  the  fm  would  for  ever  lie  upon  his  head.  This  practice  has 
been  lefs  frequent  of  late  years,  fmce  the  inftitution  of  the  Court  of  Juilice  at  Be- 
nares in  1783;  but  the  interference  of  that  Court,  and  even  thit  of  the  Refident 
there,  has  occafionally  proved  infufficient  to  check  it;  as  it  has  been  deemed  in  ge- 
neral moft  prudent  to  avoid  for  this  purpofe  the  ufe  of  coercion,  trom  anapprehen- 
fion  that  the  firft  appearance  of  it  might  drive  the  fitter  in  Dberna  to  fuicide.  The 
difcredit  of  the  ad:  would  not  only  fall  upon  the  otficers  of  Juftice,  but  upon  the 
Government  itlelf. 

The  praftice  of  fitting  in  Dberna  is  not  confined  to  male  Brabinens  only.  The 
following  inftance,  which  happened  at  Benares  m  the  year  1789,  will  at  once  prove 
and  exemplify  it: — 

Bcenoo  Bhai  the  widow  of  a  man  of  the  Brabminical  tribe,  had  a  litigation  with 
her  brother-in-law  Balkishen,  which  was  tried  by  arbitration  j  and  the  trial  and 
fentence  were  revifed  by  the  court  of  Juflice  at  Benares,  and  again  in  Appeal. 

The  fuit  of  Beenoo  involved  a  claim  of  property  and  a  coniideration  of  caft, 
■which  her  antagonift  declared  (he  had  forfeited.  The  decifion  was  favourable  to 
her,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  her  wiihes ;  and  Ihe  refolved  therefore  to  procure  by 
the  expedient  of  the  Dberna,  as  above  explained,  what  neither  the  award  of  arbi- 
tration nor  the  judicial  decilion  had  granted. 

In  conformity  to  this  refolution,  Beenoo  fat  dov\^n  in  Dberna  on  Balkishen; 
and  he,  after  a  perfeverance  of  feveral  days,  appreheniive  of  her  death,  repaired 
with  her  to  a  Hindu  temple  in  Benares ;  where  they  both  continued  to  faft  fome 
time  longer.    Thirteen  days  had  elapfed  from  the  commencement  of  Balishen's 
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arreft,  when  he  yielded  the  contert:,  by  entering  into  a  conditional  agreement  with 
Beenoo,  that  if  llie  could  eflablifh  the  validity  of  her  caft,  and  in  proof  thereof 
pt-evail  on  fome  creditable  members  of  her  own  tribe  to  partake  with  her  of  an  en- 
tertainment of  her  providing,  he  would  not  only  defray  the  expence  of  it,  but  would 
alfo  difchai-ge  her  debts.  The  conditions  were  accepted  by  Beenoo,  who  fulfilled 
her  part  of  the  obligation;  and  her  antagonift,  without  hefitation,  defrayed  the 
charges  of  the  entertainment:  but  the  non- performance  of  his  engagement  to  dif- 
charge  her  debts,  induced  Beenoo  Bhai  to  inllitute  a  fuit  againfl  him  ;  and  the 
pradlice  of  the  Dbenia,  with  the  proofs  of  it,  were  thus  brought  forward  to  official 
notice. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  fome  of  the  Pandits,  on  being  confulted, 
admitted  the  validity  of  an  obligation  extorted  by  'Dberna,  provided  the  object  were 
to  obtain  a  juft  caufe,  or  right  wickedly  withheld  by  the  other  party,  but  not 
otherwife.  Others  again  rejedled  the  validity  of  an  engagement  fo  extorted,  unlefs 
it  fhould  be  fubfequently  confirmed  by  the  writer,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  after 
the  removal  of  the  coercion  upon  him. 

Of  the  pradlice  which  I  have  related,  no  inflance  exadlly  fimilar  has  occurred 
to  my  knowledge  in  Bengal  or  Behar,  although  Brdhmens,  even  in  Calcutta,  have 
been  known  to  obtain  charity  or  fubfiftence  from  Hindus,  by  porting  themfelves 
before  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  under  a  declaration  to  remain  there  until  their 
folicitations  ■<\'ere  granted.  The  moderation  of  the  demand  generally  induces  a 
compliance  with  it ;  which  would  be  withheld  if  the  requifition  were  exceflive. 
But  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  inftances  of  this  cuftom  occafionally  occur 
in  fome  parts  of  the  Vizier  s  dominions,  and  that  Brdhmens  have  been  fuccefsflilly 
employed  there  to  recover  claims,  by  calling  upon  the  debtor  to  pay  them,  with  a 
notification  that  they  would  ix^  until  the  difcharge  of  the  debt.  The  debtor,  if 
he  poffeffes  property  or  credit,  never  fails  to  fatisfy  the  demand  againfl:  him. 

Another  practice,  of  a  very  Angular  and  cruel  nature,  is  called  Eredling  a  Koor. 
This  term  is  explained  to  mean  a  circular  pile  of  wood  which  is  prepared  ready  for 
conflagration.  Upon  this,  fometimes  a  cow,  and  fometimes  an  old  woman,  is 
placed  by  the  conftruftors  of  the  pile  ;  and  the  whole  is  confumed  together.  The 
objedl  of  this  pradice  is  to  intimidate  the  officers  of  Government,  or  others,  from 
importunate  demands,  as  the  effedl  of  the  facrifice  is  fuppofed  to  involve  in  great 
fin  the  perfon  whofe  condudl  forces  the  conftrudior  of  the  Koor  to  this  expedient. 

An  inftance  of  this  praftice  occurred  in  a  diltridl  of  the  province  of  Benares  in  the 
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year  1788.  Three  Brdhmens  had  eredled  a  Koor,  upon  which  an  old  woman  had 
fufFered  herfelf  to  be  placed  j  the  objedt  of  temporary  intimidation  was  fully  attained 
by  it,  and  the  timely  interpofition  of  authority  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
facrifice.  It  cannot  be  uninterefting  to  know  the  caufe  which  urged  the  three 
Brahmem  to  this  defperate  and  cruel  refource.  Their  own  explanation  is  fumma- 
rily  this :  That  they  held  lands  in  partnership  with  others,  but  that  the  public 
afleffment  was  unequally  impofed  upon  them;  as  their  partners  paid  lefs,  whilfl 
they  were  charged  with  more  than  their  due  proportion  -,  they  therefore  refufed  to 
difcharge  any  part  of  the  revenues  whatever,  and  eredled  a  Koor  to  intimidate  the 
government's  officers  from  making  any  demands  upon  them.  Their  fole  objedl,  as 
they  explicitly  declared,  was  to  obtain  an  equal  diftribution  of  the  public  afleffment 
between  themfelves  and  their  partners. 

A  woman,  nearly  blind  from  age,  had  in  this  inftance  been  placed  upon  the 
Koor :  fhe  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  Englifli  fuperintendant  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  abfolutely  refufed  to  attend  himj  declaring  that  fhe  would  throw  her- 
felf into  the  firft  well  rather  than  fubmit.     The  fummons  was  not  enforced. 

This  is  the  only  inftance  of  fetting  up  a  Koor  which  had  occurred  for  many  years, 
previous  to  1788,  although  the  pradlice  is  faid  to  have  been  frequent  formerly.  No 
information  has  reached  me  of  the  repetition  of  this  practice  in  Benares,  or  of  the 
exiftence  of  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  Company's  poffeffions ;  nor  is  it  pretended 
that  it  was  ever  general  throughout  Benares,  but  is  exprefsly  afferted  to  have  been 
limited  to  a  very  fmall  portion  of  that  extenfive  province. 

This  laft  mentioned  fad  is  very  oppofite  to  that  humanity  and  mildnefs  of  dif- 
pofition  by  which  the  author  of  the  hifliorical  difquifition,  regarding  ancient  and 
modern  India,  affirms  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  have  been  diftinguifhed  in 
every  age.  As  a  general  pofition,  liable  to  particular  exceptions,  I  am  not  authorized 
to  difpute  it :  but  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  admitted,  that  individuals  in  India 
are  often  irritated  by  petty  provocations  to  the  commiffion  of  a(fts  which  no  provo- 
cation can  juftifyi  and,  without  reference  to  the  condudl  of  profefled  depredators, 
examples  may  be  produced  of  enormities  fcarcely  credible:  the  refult  of  vindidlive 
pride,  and  ungoverned  violence  of  temper. 

In  fupport  of  thefe  affertions,  I  {hall  quote  three  remarkable  inftances,  attefted 
by  unqueftionable  evidence.  In  1791  Soodishter  Mier,  -x  Brahmen,  the  farmer 
of  land  paying  revenue  and  tenant  of  tax  free  land  in  the  province  of  Benares,  was 
fummoned  to  appear  before  a  native  officer,  the  deputy  colledor  of  the  diftridl 
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where  he  rciided.  He  pofitively  refufed  to  obey  the  fummons,  which  was  repeated 
without  effedl ;  and,  after  feme  time,  feveral  people  were  deputed  to  enforce  the 
procefs,  by  compelling  his  attendance.  On  their  approaching  his  houfe  he  cut  off 
the  head  of  his  deceafed  fon's  widow,  and  threw  it  out.  His  firfl:  intention  was  to 
deftroy  his  own  wife;  but  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that,  upon  his  indication  of  it, 
his  fon's  widow  requefted  him  to  decapitate  her  j  which  he  inftantly  did. 

In  this  cafe,  the  procefs  agaiufl  Soodishter  was  regular,  his  difobedience  con- 
temptuous; his  fituation  in  life  entitled  him  to  no  particular  exemption,  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  obeying  the  requifition,  and  he  was  certain  of  redrefs 
if  injury  or  injuilice  were  pradlifed  upon  him. 

Another  Brahmen,  named  Baloo  Paundeh,  in  1793,  was  convi<Sed  of  the 
murder  of  his  daughter.  His  own  account  of  the  tranfadlion  will  befl:  explain  it, 
and  his  motives;  I  give  it  in  abftrad:.  That  about  twelve  years  before  the  period 
of  the  murder,  he,  Baloo,  and  another  man,  were  joint  tenants  and  cultivators 
of  a  fpot  of  ground,  when  his  partner  Baloo  relinqui{hed  his  fliare.  In  1793 
this  partner  again  brought  forward  a  claim  to  a  (hare  in  the  ground:  the  claim  was 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  a  decifion  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  Baloo.  He 
confequently  repaired  to  the  land,  and  was  ploughing  it,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  his  opponent.  The  words  of  Baloo  are  as  follows:  **  I  became  angry,  and 
"  enraged  at  his  forbidding  me,  and  bringing  my  own  little  daughter  Apmunya, 
*'  who  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  to  the  faid  field,  I  killed  her  with  my 
"  fword."     This  tranfa£tion  alfo  happened  in  the  province  of  Benares. 

The  laft  inftance  is  an  adt  of  matricide,  perpetrated  by  Beechuk  and  Adher, 
two  Brahmens,  and  zemindars,  or  proprietors  of  landed  eflates,  the  extent  of  which 
did  not  exceed  eight  acres.  The  village  in  which  they  relided  was  the  property  of 
many  other  zemindars.  A  difpute,  which  originated  in  a  competition  for  a  general 
fuperintendence  of  the  revenues  of  the  village,  had  long  fubfifted  between  the  two 
brothers  and  a  perfon  named  Gowry  ;  and  the  officer  of  government,  who  had 
conferred  this  charge  upon  the  latter,  was  intimidated  into  a  revocation  of  it  by  the 
threats  of  the  mother  of  Beechuk  and  Adher  to  fwallow  poifon,  as  well  as  to 
the  transfer  of  the  management  to  the  two  Brahmens.  By  the  fame  means  of  inti- 
midation he  was  deterred  from  inveftigating  the  complaints  of  Gowry,  which  had 
been  referred  to  his  enquiry  by  his  fupericr  authority. 

But  the  immediate  caufe  which  infligated  the  Brahmens  to  murder  their  mother, 
was  an  adl  of  violence,  faid  to  have  been  committed  by  the  emiflaries  of  Gowry, 
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with  or  without  his  authority,  and  employed  by  him  for  a  different  purpofe,  in  en- 
tering their  houfe,  during  their  abfence  at  night,  and  carrying  off  forty  rupees, 
the  property  of  Beechuk  and  Adher,  from  the  apartments  of  their  women. 

Beechuk  firft  returned  to  his  houfe,  where  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  fifter- 
in-law,  related  what  had  happened.  He  immediately  condudled  his  mother  to  an 
adjacent  rivulet,  where,  being  joined  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  by  his  brother 
Adher,  they  called  out  aloud  to  the  people  of  the  village,  that  although  they 
would  overlook  the  affault  as  an  aft  which  could  not  be  remedied,  the  forty  rupees 
muft  be  returned.  To  this  exclamation  no  anfwer  was  received;  nor  is  there  any 
certainty  that  it  was  even  heard  by  any  perfon  ;  and  Bechuk  without  further  hefi- 
tation  drew  his  fcymetar,  and  at  one  ftroke  fevered  his  mother's  head  from  her 
body,  with  the  profeffed  view,  as  entertained  and  avowed  both  by  parent  and  fon, 
that  the  mother's  fpirit,  excited  by  the  beating  of  a  large  drum  during  forty  days, 
might  for  ever  haunt,  torment,  and  purfue  to  death  Gowry  and  the  others  con- 
cerned with  him.  The  laft  words  which  the  mother  pronounced  were,  that  fhe 
would  blaft  the  faid  Gowry  and  thofe  connedted  with  him. 

The  violence  afferted  to  have  been  committed  by  the  emiffaries  of  Gowry,  in 
forcibly  entering  the  female  apartments  of  Beechuk  and  Adher,  might  be  deemed 
an  indignity  of  high  provocation;  but  they  appear  to  have  confidered  this  outrage 
as  of  lefs  importance  than  the  lofs  of  their  money,  which  might  and  would  have 
been  recovered  with  due  fatisfadlion,  by  application  to  the  Court  of  Juftice  in 
Benares.  The  adl  which  they  perpetrated  had  no  other  fandtion  than  what  was 
derived  from  the  local  prejudices  of  the  place  where  they  refided:  it  was  a  crime 
againft  their  religion :  and  the  two  brothers  themfelves  quoted  an  inftance  of  a 
Brahmen,  who  fix  or  feven  years  before  had  loft  his  caft  and  all  intercourfe  with 
the  other  Brahmens,  for  an  ad:  of  the  fame  nature.  But  in  truth  Beechuk  and 
Adher,  although  Brdhmens,  had  no  knowledge  or  education  fuitable  to  the  high 
diftinftion  of  their  caft,  of  which  they  preferved  the  pride  only;  being  as  grofsly 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  as  the  meaneft  peafants  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They 
feemed  furprized  when  they  heard  the  doom  of  forfeiture  of  caft  pi-onounced 
againft  them  by  a  learned  Pa?2dif,  and  openly  avowed  that,  fo  far  from  conceiving 
they  had  committed  a  barbarous  crime,  both  they  and  their  mother  confidered 
their  adt  as  a  vindication  of  their  honour,  not  liable  to  any  religious  penalty. 

The  Society  will  obferve,  with  fome  furprize,  that  the  perpetrators  of  the 
feveral  ads  which  I  have  related,  where  Brahmens.    Thefe  fads  took  place  within 
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three  dillridls  only  of  the  province  of  Benares,  named  Kiintel,  Buddhooeey  and 
Kereat  Sekur.  I  mention  thefe  particulars  that  I  may  not  lead  any  perfon  into  a 
common  error  of  deducing  general  conclufions  from  partial  circumrtances.  In 
Bengal  and  Bebar,  where  the  paffions  of  jealoufy,  pride,  and  revenge,  fometimes 
produce  very  fatal  confequences,  I  recolle<£t  no  inftance  where  the  efforts  of  their 
violence  have  been  transferred  from  the  objedts  which  excited  it  to  others  that 
were  innocent,  as  in  the  preceding  cafes. 

That  the  praftice  of  Infanticide  lliould  ever  be  fo  general  as  to  become  a  cuftom 
with  any  icCi  or  race  of  people,  requires  the  moft  unexceptionable  evidence  to 
gain  belief:  and  I  am  forry  to  fay  that  the  general  praftice,  as  far  as  regards  female 
infants,  is  fully  fubftantiated  with  refpedt  to  a  particular  tribe  on  the  frontiers  of 
Juanpore :  a  diftridl  of  the  province  of  Benares,  adjoining  to  the  country  of  OtiJe. 
A  race  o£  Hindus  called  Rcijehomars  relide  here  ;  and  it  was  difcovered  in  1789  only, 
that  the  culfom  of  putting  to  death  their  female  offspring,  by  caufing  the  mothers 
to  ftarve  them,  had  long  fubfilted,  and  did  adlually  then  very  generally  prevail 
amongft  them.  The  refident  at  Benares,  in  a  circuit  which  he  made  through  the 
country  where  the  Rajckoomars  dwell,  had  an  opportunity  of  authenticating  the 
exiftence  of  the  cuftom  from  their  own  confeiTions :  he  converfed  with  feveral : 
all  unequivocally  admitted  it,  but  all  did  not  fully  acknowledge  its  atrocity ;  and 
the  only  reafon  which  they  afligned  for  the  inhuman  pradlice,  was  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  procuring  fuitable  matches  for  their  daughters,  if  they  allowed  them  to 
grow  up.  It  is  fome  fatisfaftion  to  add,  that  the  cuftom,  though  general,  was 
not  univerfal,  as  natural  affedlion,  or  fome  other  motive,  had  induced  the  fathers 
of  fome  Rajekoomar  families  to  bring  up  one,  or  more,  of  their  female  iffue  j  but 
the  inftances  where  more  than  daughter  had  been  fpared,  were  very  rare.  One  vil- 
lage only  furnifhed  a  complete  exception  to  the  general  cuftom  ;  and  the  Rajekoomar 
informant,  who  noticed  it,  fuppofed  that  the  inhabitants  had  fworn,  or  folemnly 
pledged  themfelves  to  each  other,  to  bring  up  their  females.  In  proof  of  his  affer- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  village  in  queftion,  he  added,  that  feveral  old  maids  of  the 
Rajeekoomar  tribe  then  aiftually  exifted  there,  and  that  their  celibacy  proceeded 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  huft)ands  for  them,  in  confequence  of  the  great 
expences  attending  the  marriages  of  this  clafs  of  people. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  Society  to  afk,  by  what  mode  a  race  of  men  could 
be  continued  under  the  exiftence  of  the  horrid  cuftom  which  I  have  defcribed.  To 
this  my  documents  enable  me  to  reply,  partly  from  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
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cuftom,  which  were  occafionally  admitted  by  the  more  wealthy  Rajekoomars ;  more 
particularly  thofe  who  happened  to  have  no  male  iffue ;  but  chiefly  by  intermar- 
riages with  other  Rajepoot  families,  to  which  the  Rajekoomars  were  compelled  by 
neceflity. 

A  prohibition  enforced  by  the  denunciation  of  the  fevereft  temporal  penalties, 
would  have  little  efficacy  in  abolifliing  a  cuflom  which  exifled  in  oppofition  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  natural  affedtion ;  and  the  fand:ion  of  that  religion  which 
the  Rajekoomars  profefTed  was  appealed  to,  in  aid  of  the  ordinances  of  civil  autho- 
rity. Upon  this  principle  an  engagement,  binding  themfelves  to  defift  in  future 
from  the  barbarous  pradlice  of  caufing  the  death  of  their  female  children,  was  pre- 
pared, and  circulated  amongft  the  Rajekoomars  for  their  fignature ;  and  as  it  was 
alfo  difcovered  that  the  fame  cuflom  prevailed,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  amongft  a 
fmaller  tribe  of  people  alfo,  within  the  province  of  Benares^  called  Rajebunfes, 
meafures  were  adopted  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  them  feniible  of  its  iniquity, 
and  to  procure  from  them  a  fubfcription  limilar  to  that  exacted  from  the  Raje- 
koomars. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  engagement  which  the  latter  fubfcribed : — 
*'  Whereas  it  hath  become  known  to  the  Government  of  the  Honourable  Eaft 
**  India  Company,  that  we  of  the  tribe  of  Rajekoomars  do  not  fuffer  our  female 
'*  children  to  live;  and  whereas  this  is  a  great  crime,  as  mentioned  in  the  Brehma 
*'  Bywafit  Pooran,  where  it  is  faid  that  killing  even  a  Fetus  is  as  criminal  as  killing 
**  a  Brahmen;  and  that  for  killing  a  female,  or  woman,  the  punifliment  is  to  fuffer 
**  in  the  nerk,  or  hell,  called  Kat  Shootul,  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  on 
"  their  female's  body,  and  that  afterwards  that  perfon  (hall  be  born  again,  and  fuc- 
**  ceffively  become  a  leper,  and  be  afflicfled  with  the  Jukhima;  and  whereas  the 
*•  Britifh  Government  in  India,  whofe  fubjefts  we  are,  have  an  utter  deteflation 
"  of  fuch  murderous  pradice,  and  we  do  ourfelves  acknowledge,  that  although 
"  cuftomary  among  us,  they  are  highly  finful,  we  do  therefore  hereby  agree  not 
"  to  commit  any  longer  fuch  deteftable  adls;  and  any  among  us  (which  God  for- 
"  bid)  who  fhall  be  hereafter  guilty  thereof,  or  ihall  not  bring  up  and  get  our 
**  daughters  married,  to  the  befl  of  our  abilities,  among  thofe  of  our  call:,  (hall  be 
"  expelled  from  our  tribe,  and  fhall  neither  eat  nor  keep  fociety  with  us,  befides 
"  fuffering  hereafter  the  punilhments  denounced  in  the  above  Pooran  and  Shajler. 
"  We  have  therefore  entered  into  this  agreement. 

.^q3i3fc3i§i0ii3raBn3fidr  Dated  the  ijth  Dece^n^er,   1789." 

A  re- 
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A  record  of  the  various  fuperftitious  ceremonies  which  prevail  throughout  Hin- 
duftan,  would  form  a  large  and  curious  volume  j  but  as  all  the  preceding  inflances 
which  I  have  related,  are  taken  from  tranfadtions  in  Benares,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  fuperftitious  notions  of  the  people  of  that  province  regarding  the 
fugar-cane:  which  proves  an  ignorance  that  may  be  admitted  in  palliation  of  grofler 
errors.  The  narrative  is  a  mere  extradl  from  an  official  record,  with  an  omiffion 
of  fome  words,  and  fome  trifling  verbal  alterations. 

As  it  is  ufual  with  the  ryots,  or  huibandmen,  to  referve  a  certain  portion  of  the 
canes  of  the  preceding  year  to  ferve  as  plants,  for  their  new  cultivation,  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  inconfiderable  portions  of  the  old  cane  remain  unapropriated. 
Whenever  this  happens,  the  proprietor  repairs  to  the  fpot  on  the  25th  oi  Jeyte,  or 
about  the  nth  oi  June,  and  having  facrificed  to  Nagbele,  or  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  cane,  he  immediately  fets  fire  to  the  whole,  and  is  exceedingly  careful 
to  have  this  operation  executed  in  as  complete  and  efficacious  a  manner  as  poffible. 

This  aft  is  performed  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if  the  old  canes  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ground  beyond  the  25th  of  Jeyte,  they  would  in  all  probability 
produce  flowers  and  feeds;  and  the  appearance  of  thefe  flowers  they  confideras  one 
of  the  greateft  misfortunes  that  can  befal  them. 

They  unanimoufly  aflert,  that  if  the  proprietor  of  a  plantation  ever  happens  to 
view  even  a  fingle  cane  therein  in  flower  after  the  25th  of  Jeyte,  the  greateft  calami- 
ties will  befal  himfelf,  his  parents,  his  children,  and  his  property ;  in  fhort,  that 
death  will  fweep  away  moft  of  the  members,  or  indeed  the  whole  of  his  family, 
within  a  fliort  period  after  this  unfortunate  fpedlacle.  If  the  proprietor's  fervant 
happens  to  fee  the  flower,  and  immediately  pulls  it  from  the  ftalk,  buries  it  in  the 
earth,  and  never  reveals  the  circumftance  to  his  mafterj  in  this  cafe  they  believe 
that  it  will  not  be  producflive  of  any  evil  confequence.  But  fhould  the  matter  reach 
the  proprietor's  knowledge,  the  calamities  before  flated  muft,  according  to  the 
prevailing  ideas,   infallibly  happen. 

In  fupport  of  this  belief,  many  of  the  moft  aged  zemindars  and  ryots  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Benares,  recited  feveral  inftances  of  the  above  nature,  which  they  affirmed 
to  have  adually  happened  during  their  own  time ;  and  moreover,  that  they  had  been 
perfonal  witneffes  to  the  evils  and  misfortunes  which  befel  the  unhappy  vid:ims  of 
the  defcription  alluded  to. 

When  we  refledl  how  generally  credit  was  given  to  the  power  of  witchcraft,  long 
after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe ,  and  that  names  of  great  repute  for  learning  and 
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abilities  are  found  amongll:  its  defenders,  we  fhall  not  be  furprized  that  charms 
and  amulets  are  worn  in  this  country  by  men  of  fuperior  rank  and  education ; 
that  aftrologers  are  confulted  to  name  the  fortunate  hour  for  commencing  a  jour- 
ney or  expedition ;  and  that  the  fafcinating  influence  of  an  evil  eye  upon  the  hu- 
man conftitution,  as  well  as  the  power  of  witchcraft,  is  admitted  by  the  vulgar  in 
general.  Fortunately,  however,  the  practice  is  not  fuppofed  to  bear  any  propor- 
tion to  the  belief  of  the  power  ;  although  two  recent  inflances  occur  to  my  recol- 
ledlion,  of  individuals  having  been  facrificed  to  this  popular  delufion  j  or  at  leaft 
the  imputation  of  witchcraft  was  made  the  pretence  for  depriving  them  of  life. 

But  the  judicial  records  contain  a  cafe  of  great  enormity,  in  which  five  women 
were  put  to  death  for  the  fuppofed  pradice  of  forcery.  I  fliall  fjbmit  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  tranfacflion,  with  fome  detail,  before  the  Society,  premifing  that  it 
happened  in  a  diftridl  of  Ramgiir,  the  leall  civilized  part  of  the  Company's  pof- 
feffions,  amongft  a  wild  and  unlettered  tribe,  denominated  Soontaar,  who  have 
reduced  the  detedlion  and  trial  of  perfons  fufpedled  of  witchcraft  to  a  fyllem. 

Three  men  of  the  caft  ol  Soontaar,  were  in  the  year  1792  indidled  for  the  mur- 
.der  of  five  women ;  the  prifoners  without  hefitation  confefled  the  crime  with 
which  they  were  charged,  and  pleaded  in  their  defence  that  with  their  tribes  it 
was  the  immemorial  cuftom  and  practice  to  try  perfons  notorious  for  witchcraft. 
That  for  this  purpofe  an  affembly  was  convened  of  thofe  of  the  fime  tribe,  from 
far  and  near,  and  if  after  due  inveftigation  the  charge  was  proved,  the  forcerers 
were  put  to  death,  and  no  complaint  was  ever  preferred  on  this  account  to  the 
ruling  power.  That  the  women  who  were  killed  had  undergone  the  prefcribed 
form  of  trial,  were  duly  convidled  of  caufing  the  death  of  the  fon  of  one  of  the 
prifoners  by  witchcraft,  and  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  prifoners,  in  conformity 
to  the  fentence  of  the  affembly. 

The  profecutors,  who,  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the  Mohammedan  law,  were  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed  women,  declared  they  had  no  charge  to  prefer  againft 
the  prifoners,  being  fatisfied  that  their  relations  had  really  pradliled  forcery. 

The  cuftom  pleaded  by  the  prifoners  was  fully  fubftantiated  by  the  teftimony  of 
a  great  number  of  witneffes,  who  recited  fpecific  fads  in  fupport  of  it,  with- 
out any  denial  or  difagreement ;  and  from  the  coUeftive  evidence  exhibited  in 
the  courfe  of  the  enquiry,  the  following  curious  and  extraordinary  circumftances 
appeared  : — 

That  the  fucceflive  demife  of  three  or  four  young  people  in  a  village,   led  to  a 
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fufplcion  of  forcery  as  the  caufe  of  it ;  and  the  inhabitants  taking  alarm  were 
upon  the  watch  to  detect  the  witches.  They  were  generally  dilcovered  dancing 
naked  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  with  a  broom  tied  round  their  waifts, 
either  near  the  houfe  of  a  fick  perfon,  or  on  the  outfide  of  the  village. 

To  afcertain  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  the  perfons  guilty  of  pradifing 
witchcraft,  the  three  following  modes  are  adopted  : 

Fir/.  Branches  of  the  S(7u/  tree,  marked  with  the  names  of  all  the  females  in 
the  village,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  are  planted  in  the  water  in  the  morning,  for  the  fpace  of  four  hours  and  a 
half,  and  the  withering  of  any  of  thefe  branches  is  proof  of  witchcraft  againft  the 
perfon  whofe  name  is  annexed  to  it. 

Secondly.  Small  portions  of  rice  enveloped  in  cloths,  marked  as  above,  are 
placed  in  a  neft  of  white  ants  j  the  confumption  of  the  rice  in  any  of  the  bags, 
eftablifbes  forcery  againft  the  woman  whofe  name  it  bears. 

Thirdly.  Lamps  are  lighted  at  night ;  water  is  placed  in  cups  made  of  leaves, 
and  muftard-feed  and  oil  is  poured,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  water,  whilft  the  name 
of  each  woman  in  the  village  is  pronounced ;  the  appearance  of  the  fhadow  of 
any  woman  on  the  water,  during  this  ceremony,  proves  her  a  witch. 

Such  are  the  general  rules  for  afcertaining  thofe  who  pracflife  witchcraft.  In 
the  inftance  which  I  have  quoted,  the  witnefles  fwore,  and  probably  believed, 
that  all  the  proofs  againft  the  unfortunate  women  had  been  duly  verified :  they 
affert  in  evidence,  that  the  branches  marked  with  the  names  of  the  five  women 
accufed  were  withered ;  that  the  rice  in  the  bags  having  their  fpecific  names, 
was  devoured  by  the  white  ants,  whilft  that  in  the  other  bags  remained  untouched ; 
that  their  fhadows  appeared  on  the  water,  on  the  oil  being  poured  upon  it  whilft 
their  names  were  pronounced  ;  and  farther,  that  they  were  iz^n  dancing  at  mid- 
night in  the  iituation  above  defcribed. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  coincidence  of  proof  could  have  been  made 
plaufible  to  the  grofTeft  ignorance,  if  experience  did  not  ftiew  that  prepofleftion 
will  fuperfede  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes. 

The  following  cuftom  would  be  too  trivial  for  notice,  if  it  were  not  ftrongly  de- 
fcriptive  of  the  fimplicity  and  ignorance  which  mark  the  charadler  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  inhabitants  of  Ramgiir. 

From  habitual  negledl  in  afcertaining  the  quantities  of  land  held  in  leafe,  and  in 
defining  with  accuracy  their  refpedive  tenures,  frequent  difputes  arife  between 
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the  inhabitants  of  different  villages  regarding  their  boundaries :  to  determine 
them,  a  reference  is  ufually  made  to  one  or  more  of  the  oldefl  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  villages ;  and  if  thefe  fhould  not  agree  in  their  decifion,  other  men  are 
feledled  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  claiming  the  difputed  ground  ;  and  the 
trial  proceeds  as  foUow^s  :  Holes  are  dug  in  the  contefled  fpot,  and  into  thefe 
holes  each  of  the  chofen  men  puts  a  leg,  and  the  earth  is  then  thrown  in  upon 
it ;  and  in  this  fituation  they  remain  until  one  either  exprefTes  a  v^rifh  to  be  re- 
leafed,  or  complains  of  being  bitten  or  ftung  by  fome  infedt.  This  decides  the 
conteft,  and  the  property  of  the  ground  is  adjudged  to  belong  to  that  village  the 
inhabitant  of  vv^hich  goes  through  the  trial  with  the  moil  fortitude,  and  efcapes 
unhurt  by  infefts. 

If  the  preceding  detail  has  no  relation  to  fcience,  it  is  at  leaft  defcriptive  of 
manners  ;  and  in  availing  myfelf  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  official  occu- 
pations (which  is  all  indeed  that  thefe  occupations  admit)  to  contribute  my  por- 
tion to  the  refearches  of  the  Society,  my  example  will,  I  hope,  be  imitated  by 
thofe  who  with  the  fame,  or  greater  opportunities,  poffefs  more  knowledge,  ability, 
and  leifure. 

NOTE, 

Having  lately  received  fome  further  documents  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  D/jurna, 
which  I  did  not  poffefs  when  the  preceding  paper  was  read  to  the  Society,  I  have 
extradled  from  them  what  appears  to  me  requifite  to  elucidate  this  extraordinary 
praftice.  From  thefe  documents  it  appears  that  feveral  cafes  of  'Dhiirna  had  been 
brought  before  the  Provincial  Court  of  Juftice  at  Benares,  and  as  a  penalty  had 
been  annexed  to  the  performance  of  this  mode  of  importunity,  it  became  neceffary 
to  define  with  precifion  the  rules  conftituting  Dhurna,  according  to  the  Shajier 
and  Ufage. 

■  For  this  purpofe  a  queftion  was  propofed  to  feveral  Pandits,  inhabitants  of  the 
province  and  city  o£  Benares  -,  and  the  anfwer  fubfcribed  by  twenty- three  Pandits 
is  as  follows : 

**  Any  one  who  fits  Dhurna  on  another's  door,  or  in  his  houfe  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  debt,  or  for  other  purpofe,  in  which  the  party  fitting  takes  with  him 
fome  weapon  or  poifon,  and  fits  down  ;  nor  does  he  eat  himfelf,  nor  allow  the 
party  againft  whom  he  is  fitting,  or  his  family,  to  eat ;  nor  does  he  allow  any 
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perfon  ingrefs  into  that  perfon's  houfe  nor  egrefs  from  it,  and  addreflliig  himfelf  in 
terms  of  the  flrongeft  oaths  to  the  people  of  the  houfe,  he  fays,  "  If  any  of  thofe 
*'  of  your  houfe  fliall  eat  vi(5luals,  or  go  into  your  houfe,  or  go  out  of  it,  I  fliall 
**  either  wound  myfelf  with  this  weapon,  or  fwallovv  this  poifon  ;"  and  it  docs 
fometimes  happen  that  both  thefe  events  take  place,  and  that  he  who  fits  in 
'Dhiirna  is  not  to  remove  from  it  without  the  intreaty  of  thofe  on  whom  he  is  fit- 
ting, or  the  order  of  the  F.akim.  Whenever  all  the  requilites  above  mentioned 
are  found  united,  they  ccnftitute  Dhurna  j  but  if  any  one  of  them  be  wanting, 
that  is  not  Dburna,  but  fuckaza  or  Dumiing :  and  as  no  text  of  the  Shajier  hath 
been  found  concerning  Dburna,  wherefore  we  have  delivered  the  requifites  there- 
of according  to  the  common  cuftom  and  praftice." 

There  is  fome  difference  in  the  opinions  of  other  Pandits  as  to  what  is  under- 
ftood  to  conflitute  Dburna ;  but  die  quotation  which  I  have  inferted,  appears  to 
nie  to  contain  the  moft  authentic  information  on  this  fubjeft. 

The  Society  will  obferve  that  the  pradlice  is  not  fpecifically  pointed  out  in  the 
Sbajier,  but  has  the  fandtion  of  ufage  only. 

The  following  inftance  is  of  late  occurrence.  In  January  lyg^.,  Mohun 
Pan R  EH,  an  inhabitant  of  a  diflridl  in  the  province  o£  Benares,  fat  down  in  Dhurna 
before  the  houfe  of  fome  Rajepoots,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  payment  of 
Birt,  or  a  charitable  fubfiflence  to  which  he  had  a  claim,  and  in  this  fituation  de- 
ilroyed  himfelf  by  fwallowing  poifon.  Some  of  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  re- 
tained his  corpfe  for  two  days  before  the  houfe  of  the  Rajepoots  j  who  thus  were 
compelled  to  fcrego  taking  fuflenance,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fettle  the  Biri  on 
the  heir  of  the  deceafed  Brahmen. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  YAK  OF  TART  ART,  GALLED  SOORA-GOY, 
OR  THE  BUSHY-TAILED  BULL  OF  TIBET. 

By  Lieutenant  Samuel  Turner, 

J_  HE  Yak  oiTartary,  called  Soora-Goy  in  Hindojian,  and  which  I  term  the  bufhy- 
tailed  bull  of  Tibett  is  about  the  height  of  an  Englifi  bull,  which  he  refembles  in 

the 
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the  figure  of  the  body,  head,  and  legs.  I  could  dlfcover  between  them  no  efien- 
tial  difference,  except  only  that  the  Tak  is  covered  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  of 
long  hair.  The  head  is  rather  fliort,  crowned  with  two  fmooth  round  horns,  that, 
tapering  from  the  fetting-on,  terminate  in  fharp  points,  arch  inwardly,  and  near 
the  extremities  are  a  Kttle  turned  back  ;  the  ears  are  fmall ;  the  forehead  appears 
prominent,  being  adorned  with  much  curling  hair ;  the  eyes  are  full  and  large ; 
the  nofe  fmooth  and  convex ;  the  noftrils  fmall ;  the  neck  fhort,  defcribing  a  cur- 
vature nearly  equal  both  above  and  below  ;  the  withers  high  and  arched ;  the 
rump  low.  Over  the  fhoulders  riles  a  bunch,  which  at  firft  fight  would  feem  to 
be  the  fame  kind  of  exuberance  peculiar  to  the  cattle  oi  Hindoftan  ;  but  in  reality 
it  confifts  in  the  fuperior  length  of  the  hair  only,  which  as  well  as  that  along  the 
ridge  of  the  back  to  the  fetting-on  of  the  tail,  grows  long  and  ered:,  but  not  harfh» 
The  tail  is  compofed  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  long  flowing  gloffy  hair  defcend- 
ing  to  the  hock,  and  is  fo  extremely  well  furnifhed,  that  not  a  joint  of  it  is  percep^- 
tible  ;  but  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  bunch  of  hair  artificially  fet  on. 
The  {houlders,  rump,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is  clothed  with  a  fort  of  thick 
foft  wool,  but  the  inferior  parts  with  ftraight  pendant  hair,  that  defcends  below 
the  knee ;  and  I  have  feen  it  fo  long  in  fome  cattle  which  were  in  high  health 
and  condition,  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground.  From  the  cheft,  between  the  fore- 
legs, iflues  a  large  pointed  tuft  of  hair,  growing  fomewhat  longer  than  the  reft. 
The  legs  are  very  fhort.  In  every  other  refped:,  hoofs,  &c.  he  refembles  the  or- 
dinary bull.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  colours  amongft  them,  but  black  or  white 
are  the  moll:  prevalent.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  long  hair  upon  the  ridge 
of  the  back,  the  tail,  tuft  upon  the  cheft,  and  the  legs  below  the  knee  white,  when 
all  the  reft  of  the  animal  is  jet  black. 

Thefe  cattle,  though  not  large  boned,  from  the  profufe  quantity  of  hair  with 
which  they  are  provided,  appear  of  great  bulk.  They  have  a  down  heavy  look, 
but  are  fierce,  and  difcover  much  impatience  at  the  near  approach  of  ftrangers. 
They  do  not  low  loud  (like  the  cattle  oi  England)  any  more  than  thofe  of  Hm- 
dojian  ;  but  make  a  low  grunting  noife  fcarcely  audible,  and  that  but  feldom,  when 
under  fome  impreffion  of  uneafinefs.  Thefe  cattle  are  paftured  in  the  coldeft  parts. 
oi  Tibet,  upon  the  ftiort  herbage  peculiar  to  the  tops  of  mountains  and  bleak  plains. 
That  chain  of  lofty  mountains  fituated  between  lat.  27  and  8,  which  divide  Tibet 
from  Bootan,  and  whofe  fummits  are  moft  commonly  clothed  with  fnow,  is  their 
favourite  haunt.     In  this  vicinity  the  fouthern  glens  afford  them  food  and  fhelter 

during 
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during  the  feverity  of  winter  ;  in  milder  feafons  the  northern  afpecfl  is  more  con- 
genial to  the  r  nature,  and  admits  a  wider  range.  They  are  a  very  valuable  pro- 
perty to  the  tribes  of  illiterate  Tartars,  who  live  in  tents  and  tend  them  from 
place  to  place,  affording  their  herdfmen  a  mode  of  conveyance,  a  good  coverings 
and  fubfiftence.  They  are  never  employed  in  agriculture,  but  are  extremely  ufeful 
as  beafls  of  burthen  ;  for  they  are  ftrong,  fure  footed,  and  carry  a  great  weight. 
Tents  and  ropes  are  manufaiftured  of  their  hair  ;  and  I  have,  though  amongft  the 
humbleft  rank  of  herdfmen,  fcen  caps  and  jackets  worn  of  their  iTcin.  Their  tails 
are  efleemed  throughout  the  Eaji,  as  far  as  luxury  or  parade  have  any  influence  on 
the  manners  of  the  people  ;  and  on  the  continent  of  Lidia  are  found,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Chowries,  in  the  hands  of  the  meaneft  grooms  as  well  as  occalionally 
in  thofe  of  the  firft  minifters  of  ftate.  Yet  the  befl  requital  with  which  the  care 
of  their  keepers  is  at  length  rewarded  for  feledling  them  good  paftures,  is  in  the 
abundant  quantity  of  rich  milk  they  give,  yielding  moft  excellent  butter,  which 
they  have  a  cuftom  of  depoliting  in  fkins  or  bladders,  and  excluding  the  air  :  it 
keeps  in  this  cold  climate  during  all  the  year  j  fo  that  after  fome  time  tending 
their  flocks,  when  a  fufficient  Hock  is  accumulated,  it  remains  only  to  load  their 
cattle  and  drive  them  to  a  proper  market  with  their  own  produce,  which  confti- 
tutes,  to  the  utmofh  verge  of  Tartary,  a  moft  material  article  of  merchandize. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  JONESIA. 

By  Dodior  Roxburgh. 

CI,  Heptandria  Monogynia. 

ESSENTIAL    CHARACTER. 

V^ALYX,  two-leaved ;  Corol,  one-petaled,  Piftil-bearing ;  bafe  of  the  Tube  int- 
pervious;  Stamens  long,  afcending,  inferted  into  the  margin  of  a  glandulous  nec- 
tarial  ring,  which  crowns  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  the  uppermoft  two  of  which 
more  diftant ;  Style  declining.     Legume  turgid. 

Confecrated 
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Confecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  our  late  Prefident,  the  mod  juftly  cele- 
brated Sir  William  Jones,  whofe  great  knowledge  of  this  fcience,  independent 
of  his  other  incomparable  qualifications,  juftly  entitles  his  memory  to  this  mark  of 
regard. 

JONESIA  As'o'cA. 

AsjOGAM.  Hort,  Mat.  5,  P.  117,  Tab.  59. 
As'o'cA,  is  the  Sanfcrit  name. 
Vanjula,  a  fynonime. 
RussuK  of  the  Bengalefe. 

Found  in  gardens  about  Calcutta,  where  it  grows  to  be  a  very  handfome  mid- 
dling fized  ramous  tree  3  flowering  time  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon ;  Seeds 
ripen  during  the  rains.  The  plants  and  feeds  were,  I  am  informed,  originally 
brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  is  indigenous. 

^runk,    tvtdi,    though   not  very  llraight.      Bark  dark  brown,   pretty   fmooth. 

Branches  numerous,  fpreading  in  every  dire<ftion,  fo  as  to  form  a  molt  elegant 

fhady  head. 
Leaves  alternate,  abruptly  feathered,  feffile,  generally  more  than  a  foot  long  j  whea 

young  pendulous  and  coloured. 
Leaflets  oppofite,  from  four  to  fix  pair,  the  lowermofi;  broad  lanced,  the  upper 

lanced;    fmooth,    iliining,   firm,  a   little   waved,    from  four   to   eight  inches 

long. 
Petiole  common,  round  and  fmooth. 
Stipule  axillary,  folitary  j.  in  fadl  a  procefs  from  the  bafe  of  the  common  petiole,  as 

in  many  of  the  graffes  and  monandrifts,  &c. 
Umbels  terminal  and  axillary ;  between  the  ftipule  and  branchlet,  globular,  crowded, 

fubfefi'de,  ereft. 
Bra£ts,  a  fniall  hearted  one  under  each  divifion  of  the  umbel. 
Peduncle  and  pedicels  fmooth,  coloured. 

Flowers  very  numerous,  pretty  large ;  when  they  firft  expand,  they  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful orange  colour,  gradually  changing  to  red,  forming  a  variety  of  lovely  fhades  3 
'  fragrant  during  the  night. 

Calix  perianth,  below  two-leaved,  leaflets  fmall,  nearly  oppofite,  coloured,  hearted, 
brad-like,  marking  the  termination  of  the  pedicel,  or  beginning  of  the  tube  q£ 

the  corol. 

Corol 
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Carol  one-petal'd,  funnel-form  ;  tube  flightly  incurved,  firm  and  flefliy,  tapering 
towards  the  bafe  (club-funnel-fliaped)  and  there  impervious;  border  four-parted; 
divifion  fp reading,  fuborbicular ;  margins  moft  flightly  woolly  :  one-third  the 
length  of  the  tube. 

NeSlary  a  flimeniferous  and  piftiliferous  ring  crowns  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

Stamens,  filaments  (generally)  feven,  and  feven  mufl:,  I  think,  be  the  natural  num- 
ber ;  viz.  three  on  each  fide,  and  one  below,  above  a  vacancy,  as  if  the  place  of 
an  eighth  filament,  and  is  occupied  on  its  infide  by  the  piftil  j  they  are  equal,  dif- 
tindt,  afcending,  from  three  to  four  times  longer  than  the  border  of  the  corol. 

Anthers,  uniform,  fmall,  incumbent. 

Pijiil,  germ  oblong,  pediceled  ;  pedicel  inferted  into  the  infide  of  the  nedlary, 
immediately  below  the  vacant  fpace  already  mentioned  ;  Style  nearly  as  long  as 
the  flamens,  declining  ;  Stigma  fimple. 

Pericarp,  legume  fcimetar  form,  turgid,  outfide  reticulated,  otherwife  pretty  fmooth, 
from  fix  to  ten  inches  long,  and  about  two  broad. 

Seeds  generally  from  four  to  eight,  fmooth  ;  grey,  fize  of  a  large  chefnut. 

Note.     Many  of  the  flowers  have  only  the  rudiment  of  a  piftil :  a  fe<flion  of  one 
of  thefe  is  feen  at  D. 

REFERENCES. 

A.  A  brancJjJet  natural Jize. 

B.  A  Jingle  Jioiver  a  little  magnijiecl^  aa  the  calyx. 

C.  AfeBionoftbefame,  exhibiting  four  of  the  Jiamens,  i.i.i.i.  the  ■pifiil  iy  and  how 
far  the  tube  is  perforated. 

D.  A  fimilar  fedlion  of  one  of  the  abortive  flowers  ;   3  is  the  abor  live  pijiil. 

E.  Hhe  ripe  legume  opening  near  the  bafe^  natural  Jize.  Note,  the  fpace  betiveen  the  b 
and  c  marks  the  original  tube  of  the  coral. 

F.  One  of  the  feeds  7iatural  Jize.  1  TTJv  >'«  viJcX  ' 

G.  The  bafe  of  the  conunon  petiole,  '■ooith  its  fipule  ;  aa  the  petioles  of  the  loiver  pair  of 
leaflets. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  IN  HINDOSTAN. 


AJlronomlcal  Obfervations^  by  William  Hunter.  E/j".' 

LATITUDES  OBSERVED. 


1793. 

PLACES. 

Sun  or  Star. 

L 

ititude. 

Remarks. 

Septenx.  3  7 

Khodahgunge,  Camp  on  the  South  Bank  J 

Clear.             Moderate. 

of  the  Caly-Nuddee :  Gate  N.  58  W.  \ 

0M.  A. 

27° 

10' 

00' 

3y  Survey,  difference  of  Latitude  be- 

4,1 Furlongs.                                     j 

tween  Futtehgurh  and  Kbodahgunge 
is  1 1'  i",Kf'odahgunge  and  Jelalahad 
4'  54".     Making    Futtehgurh    27* 

22'  8",  thefe  gives  Kbodahgunge  n,-}" 
1 1'  7"  and  Jelalahad z-j°  6'  1  3".    As 
thelaftagreesfoexaftly  withtheob- 
fervation,  i  think  the  Latitude  ob- 
fer  ved  at  Kbodahgunge  was  too  little. 

38 

Jelalahad.     Gate  N.  53  W.  1,4  F. 

0M.  A. 

27 

6 

9 

Clear.             Moderate. 

29 

Meeiin  ca-Seray,  N.  43  W.  2  7  F. 

Do. 

a? 

I 

17 

Do.                 Calm. 

30 

Poorooah,    oppofite    Nanamow ;    which  1 
bears  S.  73  W.  12  Fs.                            J 

Do. 

26 

S3 

42 

Do.              Moderate. 

Oftober  a 

'afan-Gunge,  Gate  N.  62  W.  i  F. 

Do. 

26 

46 

18 

Do.                Do. 

5 

Luc' now,  Mr.  Ta.lor's  Houfe. 

Do. 

26 

51 

II 

Do.                Do. 

17 

Lucinow,  Mr. Tny/or's  Houfe. 

Do. 

26 

SI 

I 

Do.                Do. 

Decern.  12 

Futtehgurh,  my  Bungalah. 

Do. 

27 

22 

23 

Do.                Do. 

22 

Jelalahad  (Station  of  Sep.  28.) 

Do. 

27 

s 

59 

Do.                Do. 

a3 

Meerin-ca-Seray  (Do.  of  29.) 

Do. 

27 

I 

19 

Do.                Do. 

25 

Tekeah,'ii.'&i,.  W.  0,8  F. 

Do. 

26 

s° 

59 

Do.              Windy. 

I794jan.i6 

Sirt-hirra,  W.  N.  W.  2  Fs. 

Do. 

26 

53 

57 

Do.             Moderate. 

17 

Sufdergun  e,  S.  40  W.  I  F. 

Do. 

26 

55 

1 1 

Do.               Windy, 

18 

Derriabad,  S.  64  VV.  1,5  F. 

Do. 

26 

53 

37 

Do.                 Do. 

Dtto, 

m  2  Alts. 

26 

S3 

31 

Do.                 Do. 

19 

Shujah-Gunge,  N.    28   W  — S.   72   W.  1 
neareft  diftance  (S   end)  0,8  F.          j 

0M.A 

26 

49 

35 

Do.                Do. 

Jan  20 

Xoray,  N.  E.— S.  5  5  W.  nearefl  30  Yds. 

Do. 

26 

46 

45 

Do.                Do. 

ai 

Surya-kcond.  Temple  of  the  Sun,  N.  47  1 
W.2,i6Fs.                                          J 

Do. 

26 

45 

6 

Do.                Do. 

22 

Begum-Gunge,   N.   48    W.— S.  27   W.  7 
neareft  diftance  5,0  Yards.                     j 

Do. 

26 

39 

39 

Do.            Moderate. 

25 

Tandab,  Bungalahs. 

Do. 

26 

33 

18 

Do.                Do. 

25 

Ditto,         Do. 

Do. 

26 

33 

29 

Do.                Do. 

26 

Biniar  Gunge,  Gate  S.  70  E.  1,4  Fs. 

Do. 

16 

38 

40 

Do.                Do. 

27 

~'elal-ud-deen-nagur ,  S.  66  E.  1,8  Fs. 

Do. 

16 

43 

5 

Do.                Do. 

28 

OuJh.    Tomb  of  Buiia,  N.  56  W.  1,8  1 
Fs.                                                         1 
Do.  at  Tomb  of  Burla. 

Do. 

26 

48 

43 

Do.                Do. 

2^ 

Do. 

26 

48 

42 

Do.                Do. 

30 

Fyzaiad,  Oftagon  Tower  at  Pumnnh. 

Do. 

26 

48 

32 

Do.             Windy. 

Jan.  31 

Fy^abad,  Oilagon  Tower  in  Rumnah. 

Do. 

26 

48 

17 

Do.            Moderate. 
Sun  had  pafled  the  Meridian  about 
thiee  Minutes.    Obfervation  ciofe. 

Feb,  I 

Noray,  N    42  E.— S.  68  E.  I.  F. 

Do. 

26 

46 

5" 

Thin  flitting  clouds;  calm. 

2 

Shujab -Gunge,  Gate  S.  48  E.  4  9  F. 

Do. 

26 

$'3 

3 

Clear.           Moderate. 

3 

Dettiabad.  Gate  S.  80  E.  1,3  F. 

Do. 

26 

5+ 

15 

Do.                Windy. 

4 

Sufdtr-Gunge,  Stat,  of  Jan.  17. 

Do. 

26 

55 

45 

Do.                 Do. 

March  30 

Bewar, 

/3.U.  M. 

27 

'3 

4' 

Do.           Moderate. 

3' 

Meinpoory,   Mohcumgunge,   S.   3 1 — 73  1 
W.  2,7s  F.                                         J 

a.Hydrse 

27 

14 

30 

Do.                Do.,  ,  s' 

April  1 

Ditto,            Do. 

p..  U.  M. 

27 

13 

21 

Do.               Windy. 

2 

Boongaung, 

a.  Hydra; 

^7 

«S 

30 

Do.            Moderate. 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  SEMIRAAIIS,  S;c. 
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P  I  ^  C  £  i'. 

Sun  or  Star. 

L 

alitu 

de. 

Remarks. 

April  3 

Mahomme'abad, 

a.  Hydrse. 

27 

18 

8 

Clear. 

Moderate. 

May  29 

Jaivah,  RIi.  Becher's  Bungalah, 

^  ^ 

26 

5' 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Ditto,             Do. 

Do. 

26 

5' 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto,             Do. 

a    Draconis'26 

SO 

47 

Do. 

Do. 

31 

Pooca*,  N.  68  W.  4  Fs. 

c.nR 

26 

44 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

June  I 

Chobepoor, 

a  1JR 

26 

36 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

2 

Kanhfoor,  Mr.  Yeld's  Bungalah, 

ani 

26 

28 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

5 

Ditto,             Do. 

a   "K 

26 

27 

S^ 

Do. 

Windy. 

13 

Otnam,  S.  VV.  3  Fs. 

Do. 

26 

33 

26 

Do. 

Moderate. 

13 

Jelooter,  Fort  N.  53  W.  7.7  Fs. 

Do. 

26 

41 

57 

Do. 

Windy. 

14 

Noel-Gunge,  Gate  S.  20  VV.  2  Fs. 

Do. 

26 

47 

42 

Do. 

Moderate. 

Sept.  4 

Meah  Gunge  (near  Jelooter)  Weft  Gate  1 
No.  1,71;  Fs.                                          f 

«  Fife.  Auft. 

26 

38 

4 

Do. 

Calm. 

11 

Ka'npoor,  Mr.  Jl/t/'s  Bungalah. 

Do. 

26 

28 

33 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

Ditto,             Do. 

Do. 

26 

28 

S'i 

Do. 

Moderate. 

16 

■'ampoor,  near  Mufwafee. 

Do. 

26 

30 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

oa.  17 

Ejewun,  S.  70  E.  4.1  F. 

gm.  a. 

26 

48 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

la 

.iterdbmee,  N.  4s  W.  6  Fs. 

Do. 

26 

io 

48 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

Sultangutige,  S.   30  W. — S.   60  E. 

,9  Fs. 

Do. 

26 

S8 

46 

Do. 

Light  Breeze. 

so 

Pureyab,  South-eaft  angle  S.  30  W. 
Fs. 

4.4  j 

Do. 

27 

7 

16 

Do. 

Calm. 

21 

LijUireepooT,  S. — S.  34  E.  i,a  Fs. 

Do. 

27 

I 

39 

Do. 

Moderate. 

22 

Meerin-ca-/eray,   S.  E.  1  F. 

Do. 

27 

1 

59 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

Sumjum,  north  end  oi  Gunge. 

Do. 

-7 

8 

»/ 

Do. 

Do. 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  SEMIRAMIS,  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MECCA,  ^c. 
FROM  THE  HINDU  SACRED  BOOKS. 

By  Lieut.  Francis  Wilford. 

JlN  the  Scanda-purana  and  Vis  va— far  a  pmcdfa,  or  declaration  of  ijuhat  is  mojl  excel~ 
lent  in  the  world,  -we  find  the  following  legends,  which  have  an  evident  relation  to 
the  origin  of  Semiramisy  the  Syrian  dove,  Ninus,  and  the  building  of  Ninivehy  Hie- 
rapolis,  and  Mecca,  &c. 

Maha'-de'va  and  his  confort  Pa'rvati,  with  a  view  to  do  good  to  mankind, 
quitted  their  divine  abode  on  Cailafa,  and  proceeding  towards  the  north,  alighted 
on  the  fummit  of  the  Nifkdda  mountains,  where  they  found  the  Devdtas  ready  to 
receive  them,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  Celeftial  Nymphs,  and  Heavenly  Qui- 
rifters.  Maha'-de'va  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  fome  of  the  Apfaras,  and 
his  looks  were  fo  expreflive  of  his  internal  raptures,  that  Pa'rvati,  unable  to 

5  I  conceal 
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conceal  her  Indignation,  uttered  the  moil  virulent  reproaches  agalnft  him.  Con- 
fcious  of  the  Impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  Maha'-de'va  ufed  every  endeavour  to 
pacify  her  J  he  humbled  himfelf;  he  praifed  her,  and  addrelTed  her  by  the  flatter- 
ing appellation  of  Maha'-bha'g A;  but  to  no  purpofe.  She  fled  into  Cujha-dnip, 
on  the  mountains  of  Vahni-vydpta,  and  feating  herfelf  in  the  hollow  trunk,  of  a 
«S(^;//)-tree,  performed  Tapafyd  (or  auftere  devotion)  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years  ; 
when  fire  fpringing  from  her,  pervaded  with  rapid  violence  the  whole  range  of 
mountains,  in  fo  much,  that  men  and  animals  were  terrified,  and  fled  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation.  De'vi,  unwilling  that  her  devotion  fliould  prove  a  caufe  of 
difl:refs  to  the  animal  creation,  recalled  the  facred  flame,  and  confined  it  in  the 
Sann-tree.  She  made  the  hollow  of  that  tree  her  place  of  abode  and  dalliance ; 
and  hence  fhe  is  called  Sami-Ra'ma',  or  flie  who  dallies  in  the  Saml-tvee. 

The  fugitives  returning,  performed  the  Pujd  in  adoration  of  her,  with  fongs  in 
her  praife.  The  flame  confined  In  the  Sa/m-tree  fl:ill  remains  in  it ;  and  the  De~ 
imtds  are  highly  delighted  with  the  fire,  which  is  lighted  from  the  Arani  (or  cubic 
wood  of  that  tree).  The  Arani  is  the  mother  of  fire,  and  is  produced  from  the 
Sam}-tvee.  From  that  time,  this  facred  tree  gives  an  increafe  of  virtue,  and  befl;ows 
wealth  and  corn.  In  the  month  of  As'ioina,  or  Cooar,  the  tenth  of  the  firfl;  fifteen 
days  of  the  moon  is  kept  holy,  and  Pujd  is  made  to  Sami-Ra'ma'  and  to  the  Sam\- 
tree ;  and  thofe  who  perform  it  obtain  the  objed:  of  their  defires.  This  facred  rite 
I  have  hitherto  kept  concealed  from  the  world,  fays  Maha'-de'va,  but  now  I 
make  it  known  for  the  good  of  mankind  ;  and  whofoever  performs  It  will  be  vic- 
torious over  his  enemies  for  the  fpace  of  one  year. 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  Vi'sve'swara-Maha'-de'va,  or  Ca'si'-pati  (that 
is  to  iay),  Maha'-de'va,  the  lord  of  the  world  and  fovereign  of  Cds'i  or  Benares) 
vifited  the  country  of  PurusHOTAMA,  in  JJtcola-defa  or  Qrijjd;  which  he  was 
furprized  to  find  overfpread  with  long  grafs,  and  without  Inhabitants.  He  re- 
folved  to  deftroy  the  long  grafs,  and  for  this  purpofe,  affuming  the  diminu- 
tive Ihape  of  a  dove,  with  an  -angry  countenance,  commenced  the  perfor- 
mance Tapafyd ;  his  confort  De'vi'  alfo  transformed  herfelf  Into  a  bird  of  the 
fame  fpecies ;  and  from  that  time  they  were  known  to  mankind,  and  worfliipped 
under  the  titles  of  Capo'te'swara  and  Capo'te'si'  or  Iswara  and  Isi',  In  the 
(hape  of  a  dove.  They  fet  fire  to  the  CuJJ.ia,  or  long  grafs,  and  the  country  became 
like  Vindra-'-can  near  (Muttra)  and  was  foon  filled  with  inhabitants.  The  fpot 
where  they  performed  their  Tapafyd^  is  called  to  this  day   Capolaji'hali,  or  the 

place 
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place  of  the  dove.     It  is  a  celebrated  place  of  worfliip,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
about  five  cofs  from  'Jagannat'ha. 

Almofl  the  whole  univerfe  was  likewife  at  this  time  overfpread  with  long  grafs ; 
and  to  deftroy  it,  Mah  a -de'va,  with  his  confort,  refolVed  to  travel  round  the  world. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  into  CuJJja-duip,  which  they  found  thinly  inhabited  by 
a  few  Mlccljhasy  or  impure  tribes,  and  the  Tavanas,  who  concealed  their  booty  in 
the  grafs  which  covered  the  country. 

Maha'-de'va  took  compaffion  on  them,  and  confidering  their  fufferings  in  this 
inhofpitable  country  as  a  fort  of  Tapafyd)  he  refolved  to  beilow  M6cjl:>a,  or  eternal 
blifs,  on  them :  for  this  purpofe  he  affumed  the  charafter  and  countenance  of 
Mo'cshe'swara  or  Iswara,  who  beftows  MdcJJoa;  and  dired:ed  his  confort 
Capo'te'si,  who  is  alfo  called  Mahd-bhdga,  to  go  to  Vahni-Ji'bdn,  on  the  borders 
o{  Cujha-didpa-y  there  to  make  Tapafyd,  in  order  to  deflroy  the  long  grafs.  Accord- 
ingly flie  went  into  Vahni-Jl'hdn ;  and  that  fhe  might  eifedt  it  without  trouble  to 
herfelf,  fhe  affumed  another  form  :  from  which  circumllance  flie  was  named  Ana'- 
ya'sa'.  In  this  charadler  Ihe  feated  herfelf  on  a  beautiful  hill,  and  there  made 
Tapafyd  for  many  days.  At  laft  fire  fprung  from  her  devotion,  and  its  prefiding 
power  ftanding  before  her,  llie  diredled  him  to  deftroy  the  Ciijloa ;  when  the  hills 
were  foon  in  a  blaze,  and  the  Tavanas  and  other  Mleclohas  obtaining  MocJJ.hi,  were 
reunited  to  the  Supreme  Being,  without  labour  or  eifeft  on  their  part  3  that  is  to 
fay,  they  were  involved  in  the  general  conflagration  and  deflroyed. 

When  the  grafs  was  confumed,.  Ana'va'sa  ordered  the  clouds  to  gather  and 
pour  their  waters  on  the  land,  which  was  foon  overflowed.  The  waters  then 
retired,  and  the  four  great  tribes  came  into  Ctijha-duip,  where  they  foon  formed  a 
powerful  nation,  and  became  rich  and  happy.  After  the  conflagration,  all  forts  of 
metals  and  precious  ftones  were  found  throughout  the  country.  The  countenance  of 
Ana'ya'sa'-de'vi  is  that  of  fire  ;  and  a  moft  divine  form  it  is. 

The  inhabitants  foon  after  deviating  from  the  paths  of  reftitude,  became  like 
the  Mlec/jhas:  and  the  Tavanas  re-entered  Ciijla-dmp,  plundering  and  laying 
wafle  the  whole  country.  The  four  tribes  applied  to  Ana'ya'sa',  offered  praifes 
to  her,  and  requefl:ed  fhe  w^ould  protect  them  againft  the  Tavanas,  and  dwell 
among  them."  Maha'-bh a'g a  afl^ented,  and  the  fpot  which  fhe  chofe  for  her 
abode,  is  called  Mahd-bhdgd-jl"  hdn,  or  the  place  of  Maha'-bh  a'g  a'. 

In  the  mean  time  Maha'-deVa  was  at  Mocfia-Ji'hdn,  or  Mdcjhcfo,  beflow^ing 
MdcJJm  on   all  who  came   to  worfhip  there.     It  is  a  moll:  holy  place;  and  there 

Maha'- 
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Maha'-de'va  laid  afide  the  countenance  and  fliape  of  Capote'swara,  and 
affumed  that  of  Mocshe'wara. 

Among  the  firft  votaties  of  Maha'-de'va,  who  repaired  to  Mocjha-Ji'hdn,  was 
Vi'r ase'n A,  the  fon  of  Guh yaca.  He  had  been  making  Tapafya  for  a  long  time, 
in  honour  of  Maha'-de'va,  who  at  laft  appeared  to  him,  and  made  him  king  over 
Sf  hdvaras^  or  the  immoveable  part  of  the  creation.  Hence  he  vf^s  called  St'ha'- 
vara-patij  and  the  hills,  trees,  plants,  and  gralles  of  every, kind  were  ordered 
to  obey  him.  His  native  country  was  near  the  fea ;  and  he  began  his  reign  with 
repreffing  the  wicked,  and  inlifting  on  all  his  fubjedts  walking  in  the  paths  of  juftice 
and  redlitude.  In  order  to  make  his  fovereign  acknowledged  throughout  the  world, 
he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army;  and  dire<fling  his  courfe  towards 
the  north,  he  arrived  at  MocJ}:a-JFhdn,  where  he  performed  the  Piijd  in  honour  of 
Mo'cshe'swar.^,  according  to  the  rites  prefcribed  in  the  facred  books.  From  M/<r- 
fi{fd  he  advanced  towards  the  Agtii-pdrvatas,  or  fire-mountains,  in  Vahmjl'hdn-j 
but  they  refufed  to  meet  him  with  prefents,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  Incenfed 
at  their  infolence,  St'ha'var-pati  refolved  to  deftroy  them;  the  officers  on 
the  part  of  Sami'-Ra'ma',  the  fovereign  of  Fahnijl'hdn,  affembled  all  their  troops, 
and  met  the  army  of  St'ha'var-pati  ;  but  after  a  bloody  confli<fl,  they  were  put 
to  flight. 

Sami'-Ra'ma'  amazed,  enquired  who  this  new  conqueror  was;  and  foon  refledled 
that  he  could  never  have  prevailed  againft  her,  without  a  boon  from  Maha'-de'va, 
obtained  by  the  means  of  what  is  called  Ugra-Tapafyd,  or  a  Tapafyd  performed  with 
fervor,  earneftnefs  of  defire,  and  anger.  She  had  a  conference  with  St'ha'var- 
pati  ;  and  as  he  was,  throughhis  Tapafyd,  become  a  fon  of  Maha'-de'va,  flie 
told  him  (he  confidered  him  in  that  light,  and  would  allow  him  to  command  over 
all  the  hills,  trees,  and  plants  in  Vahni-Ji' hdn.  The  hills  then  humbled  themfelves 
before  St'ha'var-pati,  and  paid  tribute  to  him. 

The  origin  of  NiNUS  is  thus  related  in  the  fame  facred  books.  One  day,  as 
Maha'-de  VA  was  rambling  over  the  earth  naked,  and  with  a  large  club  in  his 
hand,  he  chanced  to  pafs  near  the  fpot  where  feveral  Munis  were  performing  their 
devotions.  Maha'-de'va  laughed  at  them,  infulted  them  in  the  moft  provoking 
and  indecent  terms  ;  and  left  his  expreffions  fhould  not  be  forcible  enough,  he  ac- 
companied the  whole  with  lignificant  figns  and  geftures.  The  offended  Munis 
curfed  him,  and  the  Linga  or  Phallus  fell  to  the  ground.  Maha'-de'va,  in  this 
ftate  of  mutilation,  travelled  over  the  world,  bewailing  his  misfortune.  His  con- 
fort 
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fort  too,  hearing  of  this  accident,  gave  herfelf  up  to  grief,  and  ran  after  him  in  a 
ftate  of  dillraftion,  repeating  mournful  fongs.  This  is  what  the  Greek  mytho- 
logifts  called  the  Wanderings  of  Demater,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Bacchus. 

The  world  being  thus  deprived  of  its  vivifying  principle,  generation  and  ve- 
getation were  at  a  ftand ;  Gods  and  men  were  alarmed ;  but  having  difcovered 
the  caufe  of  it,  they  all  went  in  fearch  of  the  facred  Linga  ;  and  at  laft  found  it 
grown  to  an  immenfe  fize,  and  endowed  with  life  and  motion. 

Having  worfliipped  the  facred  pledge,  they  cut  it,  with  hatchets,  into  one-and- 
thirty  pieces,  which  Polypus-\i\ie.,  foon  became  perfed:  Liitgas.  The  Devatas  left 
one-and-twenty  of  them  on  earth ;  carried  nine  into  Heaven,  and  removed  one 
into  the  inferior  regions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds. 
One  of  thefe  Lingas  was  eredled  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumud-vati,  or  Euphrates, 
under  the  name  of  Ba'le  swara-Linga,  or  the  Linga  of  Iswara  the  Infant, 
who  feems  to  anfwer  to  the  Jupiter  Puer  of  the  weftern  mythologifts.  To  fa- 
tisfy  De'vi,  and  reflore  all  things  to  their  former  fituation,  Maha'-de'va'  was 
born  again  in  the  charafter  of  Baleswa'ra,  or  Iswara  the  Infant.  Bale'- 
SWA  ra,  who  fofters  and  preferves  all,  though  a  child,  was  of  uncommon  ftrength; 
he  had  a  beautiful  countenance  ;  his  manners  were  moft  engaging ;  and  his  only 
wifli  was  t)  pleafe  every  body;  in  which  he  fucceeded  effedlually  j  but  his  fub- 
jedls  waited  with  impatience  till  he  came  to  the  age  of  maturity,  that  he  might 
blefs  them  with  an  heir  to  his  virtues.  Bale  swA'RA,to  pleafe  them,  threw  off  his 
childlike  appearance,  and  fuddenly  became  a  man,  under  the  title  of  Li'le'swara, 
or  Iswara,  who  gives  pleafure  and  delight.  He  then  began  to  reign  over  Gods 
and  men,  with  the  Itncleft  adherence  to  jullice  and  equity:  his  fubjeifls  uere 
happy,  and  the  women  beheld  with  extacy  his  noble  and  manly  appearance. 
With  the  view  of  doing  good  to  mankind,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  and  conquered  many  diftant  countries,  deftroying  the  wicked,  and  all  op- 
preflbrs.  He  had  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedls  and  of  mankind  in  general  fo  much 
at  h^tirt,  that  he  entirely  negletfted  every  other  purfuit.  His  indifference  for  the 
female  fex  alarmed  his  fubjedls  :  he  endeavoured  to  pleafe  them  ;  but  his  embraces 
were  fruitlefs.  This  is  termed  Afchalana  in  Sanfcrit ;  and  the  place  where  this 
happened  was  in  confequence  denominated  Afchalanjl'han.  The  Apfaras,  or  ce- 
leftial  nymphs,  tried  in  vain  the  effc(ft  of  their  charms.  At  laft  Sami-Ra'ma' 
came  to  Afc' i.alanft'hdn,  and  retiring  into  a  folitary  place  in  its  vicinity,  chanted 
her  own  metamorphofes  and  thofe  of  Li'le'swara,  who  happening  to  pafs  by, 

was 
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was  lb  delighted  with  the  fweetnefs  of  her  voice,  that  he  went  to  her  and  enquired 
who  flie  was.  She  related  to  him  how  they  went  together  into  Utcoladefa  in  the 
chara<!lers  of  the  Capo'teswara  and  Capote'si  :  adding,  you  appeared  then  as 
Mocshe'swa'ra,  and  I  became  Anay'asa;  you  are  now  Lilefwara,  and  I  am 
Satm-Rama,  but  I  fhall  be  foon  LiUfwari.  Li'le'swara,  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Ma'y A,  or  worldly  illufion,  did  not  recolleft  any  of  thefe  tranfaftions  ;  but 
fufpedling  that  the  perfon  he  was  fpeaking  to  might  be  a  manifeftation  of  Pa'r- 
VATi,  he  thought  it  advifable  to  marry  her;  and  having  obtained  her  cohfent,  he 
feized  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  performance  of  the  nuptial  ceremony,  to  the 
univcrfal  fatisfadlion  of  his  fubjecfts.  Gods  and  men  met  to  folemnize  this  happy 
union  ;  and  the  celeftial  nymphs  and  heavenly  quirifters  graced  it  with  their  pre- 
fence.  Thus  Sami-Ra'ma'  and  Li  le'swara  commenced  their  reign,  to  the 
general  fatisfadtion  of  mankind,  who  were  happy  under  their  virtuous  adminiftra- 
tion. 

From  that  period  the  three  worlds  began  to  know  and  worfliip  Li'le'swara, 
who  after  he  had  conquered  the  univerfe,  returned  into  Cujha-duipa.  Li  l'e'swara 
having  married  Sami-Ra'ma',  lived  conftantly  with  fier,  and  followed  her  wher- 
ever Ihe  chofe  to  go:  in  whatever  purfuits  and  paftimes  Ihe  delighted,  in  thefe 
alone  he  took  pleafure  ;  thus  they  travelled  over  hills  and  through  forefts  to  dif- 
tant  countries  ;  but  at  laft  returned  to  CuJJoa-duip  :  and  Sami--Ra  ma'  feeing  a  de- 
lightful grove  near  the  Hradancita  (or  deep  water)  with  a  fmall  river  of  the  fame 
name,  expreffed  a  wifli  that  he  would  fix  the  place  of  their  refidence  in  this  beau- 
tiful fpot,  there  to  fpend  their  days  in  pleafure. 

This  place  became  famous  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Lila-Ji'hdn,  or  the 
place'  of  delight.  The  water  of  the  Hradancita  is  very  limpid  and  abounds  with 
Camala-fiowexs,  or  red  Lotos. 

Sami-Ra'ma'  is  obvioufly  the  Semiramis  of  the  weftern  mythologifts,  whofe 
appellation  is  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Sami-Ra  me'si',  or  Isi'  fljisj  dallying  in 
the  Sami,  or  Fir-tree.  The  title  of  Sami'-Rame'si  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Purdnas ;  but  it  is  more  grammatical  than  the  other ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  fuppofe  the  word  Isi'  or  Esi  in  compofition,  in  order  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible. 

Diodorus  Siculus  *  informs  us  that  fl:e  was  born  at  Jfcalon:  the  Fiirdnasy 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 

that 
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that  her  firft  appearance  in  Syria  was  at  AJc  halana-fi' hdn,  or   the  place  where 
Li'le'sia  or  NiNUS  had  Jlfchalana. 

The  defeat  of  Semiramis  by  Staurobates,  Is  recorded  in  the  Purdnds  with 
flillmore  extravagant  circumftances ;  for  Staurobates  is  obvioufly  St'ha'vara- 
PATI,  or  St'ha'wara-pati,  as  it  is  more  generally  pronounced. 

The  places  of  worfliip  mentioned  in  the  above  legends  are  Mocfl^efa  or  M6cjl?a~ 
Ji'hdn^  Afc'hala-Ji'kdn  or  Aj'c'hahina-Ji'hdtJ,  two  places  of  the  name  of  Lila-Jl^ hdn 
or  Liicjd-Ji'hdn,  AnaydJa-dcvi-Jl' ban  and  Mahd-bhdgd-ft' ban. 

The  Brdhmens  in  the  weftern  parts  of  India,  infift  that  Mocfia-Ji' bdn  is  the 
prefent  town  of  Mecca.  The  word  Mocfia  is  always  pronounced  in  the  vulgar 
dialedts,  either  Moca  or  MuSla  j  and  the  author  of  the  Dabijihan  fays,  its  ancient 
name  was  Maca.  We  find  it  called  Maco  Raba,  by  Ptolemy,  or  Moca  the 
Great  or  Illujlrious.  Gvy  Patin  mentions  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pzus  with 
this  legend,  "  MOK.  lEP.  AXT.  ATTO."  which  he  very  properly  tranflates  MocOy 
facra,  inviolabilis,  fuis  tit  ens  legihus,  "■  Moca  the  holy,  the  inviolable,  and  ujing  her 
own  laws."  This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  applicable  only  to  Mecca,  or  Mocjlia- 
Jilidn,  which  the  Purdnds  defcribe  as  a  moil  holy  place.  The  Arabian  authors 
unanimoufly  confirm  the  truth  of  the  above  legend ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to 
apply  it  to  an  obfcure  and  infignificant  place  in  Arabia  Petrea,  called  alfo  Moca. 
It  may  be  objected,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  Mecca  was  ever  a  Roman  colony. 
I  do  not  believe  it  ever  was  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  poflible  that  fome  con- 
nexion for  commercial  purpofes  might  have  exiPced  between  the  rulers  of  Mecca 
and  the  Romans  in  Egypt.  The  learned  are  not  ignorant  that  the  Romans  boafted 
a  little  too  much  of  their  progrefs  in  Arabia ;  and  even  medals  were  ftruck  with 
no  other  view,  apparently,  but  to  impofe  on  the  multitude  at  Ro?ne.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  do  not  meet  in  the  Purdnds  with  the  neceflary  data  to  afcertain, 
beyond  doubt,  the  fituation  oi  MocJJoea.  From  the  particulars  contained  in  them, 
however,  it  appears  to  have  been  fituated  a  great  way  to  the  weilward,  with 
refped:  to  India,  and  not  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  as  has  been  fhewn  in  a  former 
diifertation  on  thefe  countries,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Afiatick  Refearchcs. 

It  is  declared  in  the  Purdnds  that  Capo'te  swara  and  his  confort  Capo  te  si, 
in  the  (hape  of  two  doves,  remained  there  for  fome  time ;  and  Arabian  authors 
inform  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  there  was  in  the  temple  oi  Mecca  a 
pigeon  carved  in  wood,  and  another  above  this :  to  deftroy  which  Mohammed 
lifted  Al I  upon  his  fliouiders.     Thefe  pigeons  were  moll:  probably  placed  there 
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in  commemoration  of  the  arrival  of  Maha'-de'va  and  De'vi,  in  the  ihape  of  two 
doves. 

The  worfhip  of  the  dove  feems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  India,  Arabia^  Syria, 
and  AJfyria.  We  read  of  Semiramis  being  fed  by  doves  in  the  defart ;  and  of 
her  vanifhing  at  laft  from  the  fight  of  men,  in  the  fhape  of  a  dove  ;  and  according 
to  the  Purandsy  Capo'te'si,  or  the  dove,  was  but  a  manifeftation  of  Sami- 
Ra'ma'. 

The  dove  feems  to  have  been  in  former  times  the  device  of  the  AJJyrian,  as  the 
eagle  was  of  the  Ro/nan  empire;  for  we  read  in  Isaias  *,  "  And  the  inhabitants 
*'  of  this  country  fhall  fay  in  that  day,  fuch  was  our  expeftation  !  behold  whither 
**  we  wanted  to  fly  for  help  from  the  face  of  the  dove  ;  but  how  could  we  have 
**  efcaped  ?" 

I  have  adhered  chiefly  to  the  tranflation  of  Tremellius,  which  appears  the 
mofl:  literal,  and  to  be  more  expreflive  of  the  idea  which  the  prophet  wifhed  to 
convey  to  the  Jews,  who  wanted  to  fly  to  Egypt  and  Et/.nopia,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  AJfyrians ;  but  were  to  be  difappointed  by  the  fall  of  thefe 
two  empires. 

All  commentators  have  unanimoufly  underftood  AJfyria  by  the  Dove,  and  have 
tranflated  the  above  paflage  accordingly.  Capo'te  si,  or  the  AJJyrian  Dove,  was 
alfo  mentioned  in  a  fong,  current  in  thefe  countries,  and  which  feems  to  refer  to 
fome  misfortune  that  had  befallen  the  AJfyrians.  The  56th  Pfalm  is  direfted  to 
be  fung  to  the  tune  of  that  fong,  which  was  known  to  every  body  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  the  firfl:  verfe,  as  ufual,  is  inferted.  "  The  dove  of  dijlant  countries  is  now 
"•  Jlriick  dumb." 

The  Hindus  further  infift,  that  the  black  Jlone  in  the  wall  of  the  Caaba,  is  no 
other  than  the  Linga  or  Phallus  of  Maha'-deva'j  and  that  when  the  Caaba  was 
rebuilt  by  Mohammed  fas  they  ajir?n  it  to  have  been),  it  was  placed  in  the  wall, 
out  of  contempt ;  but  the  new  converted  pilgrims  would  not  give  up  the  worfhip 
of  the  black  Jhne  ;  and  fmiftrous  portents  forced  the  minifters  of  the  new  religion 
to  connive  at  it.  Arabian  authors  alfo  inform  us  that  Jlones  were  worihipped  all 
over  Arabia,  particularly  at  Mecca;  and  Al-sh ahrestani  -f-  lays,  that  the 
temple  at  Mecca  was  dedicated  to  Zohal  or  Kyevun,  who  is  the  fame  with 
Saturn.     The  author  of  the  DabiJlan  declares  pcfitively  that  the  Hejar  al  afwad, 

*  IsAiAj,  c.ip.  XX.  in  fine.  t  Sa  le's  A"*/*?/?. 
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or  the  black  Jlone,  was  the  image  of  Kyevun.  Though  thefe  accounts  fomewhat 
differ  from  thofe  in  the  Purdnas,  yet  they  (hew  that  this  black  Jlone  was  the  objedt 
-of  an  idolatrous  worfhip  from  the  moft  remote  times. 

The  Mu/Jiilmans,  in  order  to  palUate  their  idolatry  towards  it,  have  contrived 
other  legends.  Kyevun  is  the  Chyun  of  Scripture,  alfo  called  Remphan, 
which  is  interpreted  the  God  of  Time.  If  fo,  Chyun,  or  Kyevun,  mufl  be 
Maha'-de'va,  called  alfo  Maha'-ca'la,  a  denomination  of  the  fame  import 
with  Remphan  ;  the  Egyptians  called  Horus,  the  lord  of  time  ;  and  Horus  is 
the  fame  with  Hara,  or  Maha'-de'va  *. 

The  reafon  of  this  tradition  is,  that  the  Sabians,  who  worfhipped  the  feven 
planets,  feem  to  have  confidered  Saturn  as  the  lord  of  time,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  its  periodical  revolution  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Dabijihan,  that  fome 
ancient  tribes  in  Perjia  had  contrived  a  cycle  of  years,  confiiling  of  the  revolution 
of  Saturn  repeatedly  multiplied  by  itfelf. 

Asc'hala-st'ha'n,  or  AJchalana-ffhdn,  is  obvioully  Afcalon  ;  there  Semi- 
ramis  was  born,  according  to  Di  odor  us  Siculus,  or,  according  to  the  Pur  anas  ^ 
there  {he  made  her  firil  appearance. 

Maha'-bha'ga'-st'ha'n,  is  the  Jl'han  or  place  of  Sami'-Ra'Ma',  in  the 
characters  of  Maha'-bha'ga',  or  the  great  and  profperous  goddefs.  This  implies 
alfo  that  fhe  beftowed  greatnefs  and  profperity  to  her  votaries. 

We  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  iht  Ji'han  of  Maha'-bha'ga'  is  the  ancient  town 
of  Mabog  called  now  Menbigz  and  Menbig ;  the  Greeks  called  it  Hierapolis,  or  the 
holy  city  :  it  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  and  there  was  a  famous  temple  de-' 
dicated  to  the  Syrian  goddefs,  whofe  ftatue  of  gold  was  placed  in  the  center, 
between  thofe  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  It  had  a  golden  dove  on  its  head;  hence 
fome  fuppofed  it  was  defigned  for  Semiramis,  and  it  was  twice  every  year  carried 
to  the  fea  fide  in  proceffion.  This  ftatue  was  obvioufly  that  of  the  great  goddefs, 
or  Maha'bha'ga'-devi^,  whofe  hiftory  is  intimately  conneifled  with  that  of  the 
Dove  in  the  weftern  mythologifts,  as  well  as  in  the  Purdruis.  "  » 

An  ancient  author  -f-  thus  relates  her  origin  :  "  dicitur  et  Eiip/jrafis  Auv'io  oyum 
"  pifcis  Columha  adfedifle  dies  plurimos,  et  exclufiffe  Deam  benignam  et  miferieor- 
*'  dem  hominibus  ad  bonam  I'itam."     "  It  is  related  that  a  Dove  hatched  the  eg^ 

*  See  DilTertation  on  Egypt,  &:c.  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Afiatkk  Refcarcha. 

+  Lucius  Amp£liu$  ad  Macrin.    ;■  •      i   » 
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"  of  a  fifli,  near  the  Euphrates,  and  that  after  many  days  of  incubation  came  forth 
"  the  Goddefs,  merciful  d^ndi  propitious  to  men,  on  whom  fhe  beftows  eternal  blifs." 
Others  fay  that  fiflies  rolled  an  egg  upon  dry  land,  where  it  was  hatched  by  a 
Dove,  after  which  appeared  the  Syrian  Goddefs. 

Her  origin  is  thus  related  in  the  Pur  anas:  the  Tavanas  having  for  a  long  time 
vexed  the  inhabitants  oi  Cujha-duip,  they  at  laft  applied  for  protedlion  to  Ma'ha'- 
bha'ga'-de  VI,  who  had  already  appeared  in  that  country  in  the  charadlers  of 
Sami-Ra'ma'  and  Capote'si',  or  Isi',  in  the  fliape  of  a  Dove  ;  they  requefted 
alfo  that  (he  would  vouchfafe  to  refide  amongft  them.  The  merciful  Goddefs 
granted  their  requeft  j  and  the  place  where  (he  made  her  abode  was  called  the 
Ji'-ban,  or  place  of  Mdhd-bhdga. 

The  Syrian  name  of  Mabog  is  obvioufly  derived  from  Maha'-bha'ga'.  This 
contradlion  is  not  uncommon  in  the  weftern  dialedls,  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit ; 
and  Hesychius  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  pronounced  the  Hindu  word  Mahd 
great,  Mai.  Mabog  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  were  we  read  Magog-,  but  Mr. 
Danville  fhews  that  it  fhould  be  Mabog:  I  conclude  from  fome  manufcript 
copies.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  its  prefent  name,  which  is  to  this  day  Manbig 
or  Manbeg.  We  find  it  alfo  called  Bambukeh  (B«^-/Sux,5))  Bamhyce) ;  and  in 
Niebuhr's  Travels  it  is  called  Bombiidfche :  I  fuppofe  iox  Bombdkfche  or  Mombigz: 
but  this  is  equally  corrupted  from  Md dbhdgd.  In  the  fame  manner  we  fay 
Bombay  for  Momba ;  and  what  is  called  in  India  Bambu  or  Pambu,  is  called  Mambii 
in  Thibet. 

The  temple  of  Mabog  was  frequented  by  all  nations  ;  and  amongfl  them  were 
pilgrims  from  India,  according  to  Lucian,  as  cited  by  the  author  of  the  Ancient 
Univerfal  Hiftory. 

Mabog,  or  Hierapolis,  was  called  alfo  Old  Ninus,  or  Niniveh,  according  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Philostratus  :  and  there  is  no  miflake  in 
DiopoRus  SicuLUs  and  Ctesias,  when  they  affert  that  there  was  a  town  called 
Niniveh  near  the  Euphrates.  Scripture  alfo  feems  to  place  Niniveh  thc!reabout ;  for 
it  is  faid  that  Rczen,  was  between  Niniveh  and  Calach.  And  the  fituation  of  Rezen, 
called  alfo  Refaina,  by  ancient  authors,  and  Razain  by  the  moderns,  is  well  known, 
as  well  as  that  of  Calach  on  the  banks  of  the  Lycus,  now  the  Zab,  to  the  eailward  of 
the  Tigris.  Niniveh,  of  courfe,  muft  have  been  to  the  weflward  of  thefe  two  places, 
and  falls  where  the- OA/ A^wz^j  is  pointed  out  by  Ammianus,  Philostratus,  &c. 

Two  places  of  that  name  are  mentioned  in  the  Purdndr^    under  the  name  of 

I  ilaji  'hdn. 
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Lilaft'hdn,  thcji'hdn  or  place  of  Li'le'sa  or  Ninus.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  of  their  identity  ;  for  Sami'-Ra'ma'  is  obvioufly  Semiramis, 
Ninus  was  the  fon  of  Belus,  and,  according  to  the  Purdnds  Li'le'sa  fprung 
from  Ba'le'swara,  or  Balesaj  for  both  denominations,  being  perfedlly  fynoni- 
mous,  are  indifferently  ufed  in  the  Pura7ids. 

NiNivEH  on  the  'Tigris,  feems  to  be  the  ft'Adn  of  Li'le'sa,  where  he  laid  afide 
the  fliape  and  countenance  of  Ba'le'sa,  and  afliimed  that  of  Li'le'sa.  The  otjier 
place  of  Lilesa,  which  Sami'-Ra'ma',  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  fpot, 
chofe  for  the  place  of  her  relidence,  is  Hierapolis,  called  alfo  Ninus  or  Nineveh : 
hence  we  find  her  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  Maha'-bha'ga'.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
fituated  near  a  deep  pool,  or  fmall  lake,  called  from  that  circumftance  Hradancita  ; 
and  the  pool  near  the  temple  of  Hierapolis  was  defcribed  to  be  two  hundred  fathoms 
deep.  Sami'-Ra'ma  is  reprefented  in  a  moft  amiable  light  in  the  Fiiranas^  as  well 
as  her  confort  Lile'swara,  or  Lilesa. 

Stephanus  oi  Byzantium  fays  that  Ninus  lived  at  a  place  called  Telane,  previous 
to  his  building  Niniveh ;  but  this  place,  I  believe,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
author. 

Ninus  is  with  good  reafon  fuppofed  to  be  the  AssuR  of  Scripture,  who  built 
Nininjeh ;  and  AssuR  is  obvioufly  the  Is'wara  of  the  Purd?ias>  with  the  title  of 
Li'le'swara,  Li'lesa,  or  Ninus.  The  wordlswARA,  though  generally  applied 
to  deities,  is  alfo  given  in  the  Purdnds  to  Kings  ;  it  fignifies  Lord  and  Sovereign. 

With  refped  to  the  monftrous  origin  of  Be'le'sa,  and  the  thirty-one  Phalli;  my 
Pandit,  who  is  an  aflronomer,  fufpedls  it  to  be  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  courfe  of 
the  moon  to  that  of  the  fun,  by  dividing  the  fynodical  revolution  into  thirty-one 
parts,  which  may  reprefent  alfo  three  hundred  and  ten  years.  As  this  corredlion  is 
now  difufed,  he  could  give  me  no  further  information  concerning  it.  To  the  event 
related  is  afcribed  the  origin  of  the  Linga  or  Phallus,  and  of  its  worfliip:  it  is  faid 
to  have  happened  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumud-vati,  or  Euphrates ;  and  the  firft 
Phallus,  under  the  name  of  Balefwara-Li?iga,  was  erefted  on  its  banks.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  fays  that  Semiramis  brought  an  Obelijk 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia.,  and  eredled  it  in  the  moll  confpicuous  part  of 
Babylon:  it  was  150  feet  high,  and  is  reckoned,  by  fome  author,  as  one  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  the  world  *.     The  Jems  in  their  Talmud  allude  to  fomething  of 

*   DioD.  Sic.  lib.  3.  cap.  4, 
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this  kind ;  fpeaking  of  the  different  forts  of  earths,  of  ^vhich  the  body  of  Adam 
was  formed,  they  fay  that  the  earth  which  compofed  his  generative  parts,  waff 
brought  from  Babylonia, 

The  next  place  of  worfhip  is  tht  Ji'han  of  Ana'ya'sa-deVa':  this  is  obvioufly 
the  "l£/Jo»  T??  Avaiaf  [Hei'ron  tes  Anaias)  of  Strabo,  or  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Anai  a, 
or  Anaias,  with  its  burning  fpring  of  Naphtha.  They  are  upon  a  hillock, 
called  Corcura  by  the  antients,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Corcoor  :  it  is  near 
Kerkook,  and  to  the  eailward  of  the  Tigris.  To  this  day  it  is  vifited  by  pilgrims 
from  India ;  and  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  four  or  five  who  had 
paid  their  devotions  in  this  holy  place.  I  confulted  them  feparately,  and  their  ac- 
counts were  as  fatisfadory  as  could  be  expedled.  They  call  it  Judld-muc'M,  or 
the  flaming  mouth. 

This  conflagration  is  minutely  defcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus*,  who  fays, 
that  in  former  times  a  monfter  called  Alcida,  who  vomited  flames,  appeared  in 
Phrygia ;  hence  fpreading  along  mount  Taurus,  the  conflagration  burnt  down  all 
the  woods,  as  far  as  India:  then  with  a  retrograde  courfe,  fwept  the  forefls  of 
mount  Liban,  and  extended  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Africa :  at  lafl;  a  fl:op  was  put  to  it 
by  Minerva. 

The  Phrygians  remembered  well  this  conflagration  and  the  flood  which  followed 
it;  but  as  they  could  not  conceive  that  it  could  originate  from  a  benevolent  God- 
defs, they  transformed  her  into  a  monfl:er,  called  Alcida.  ^/aV^  however  is  an 
old  Greek  word,  implying  fl:rength  and  power,  and  is  therefore  fynonimous  with 
Sdca  or  Sd6ld-devi,  the  principal  form  of  Sa'mi'-Ra'ma',  and  other  manifefl:ations 
of  the  female  power  of  nature. 

Indeed  the  names  and  titles  of  mofl:  of  the  Babylonian  deities  are  pure  Sanfcrit : 
and  many  of  them  are  worflnipped  to  this  day  in  India,  or  at  leafl:  their  legends  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Purdnds. 

Thus  Semiramis  is  derived  from  Sami-Rdmefi,  o^  Sdmi-Ramd,  and  Sami-Rdmd- 
di'vi. 

M[LITTA  from  Militia -Devi,  becaufe  (lie  brings  people  together  (Connuba). 

Shack  A,  or  Saca,  is  from  the  Sanfcrit  SdBa-devi,  pronounced  Sdcd  in  the  vul- 
gar dialeifls :  it  implies  fl:rength  and  power. 

Slamba,    or  Salambo,    is  from  Sarivdfnbd,    often  pronounced  Sahvdmbd :    it 

*  DioD.  Sic.  lib,  4.  cap.  £. 
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fignifies  the  mother  of  all :  and  fhe  is  the  Magna  Mater  of  the  weflern  mytho- 
logifts. 

De'vi  is  called  alfo  A'ntargati,  or  Antargata,  becaufe  fhe  refides  within  the 
body,  or  in  the  heart,  and  thereby  gives  ftrength  and  courage.  This  is  the  God- 
defs  of  Vidlory  in  India,  and  they  have  no  other :  it  is  declared  in  the  Purdnds, 
that  fhe  was  called  A'ntrast'hi  (a  title  of  the  fame  import  with  the  former)  in 
the  forefls  of  ViJJ^ala-van,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamafa,  in  Chdndra-diiip : 
from  A'ntrafi'hi  the  old  Britons,  or  rather  the  Komans,  made  Andrajle, 

The  Babylonian  Goddefs  was  called  alfo  the  ^een  of  Heaven  ;  and  to  this  day  a 
form  of  Devi,  with  the  title  of  Sverga  rddni-devi,  or  Devi,  ^een  of  Heaven^ 
is  worfliipped  in  India. 

Rhea  is  from  Hriyd-devi,  or  the  bafhful  or  modeft  Goddefs. 

Rakh  is  from  Rdcefivara :  a  name  of  Lunus,  from  one  of  his  favourite  wives 
called  Raca:  it  fignifies  alfo  the  full  orb  of  the  Moon. 

Nabo,  or  Nebo,  is  I'swara,  with  the  title  of  A^'^i;^,  or  Naba,  the  celeftial. 

Nargal  is  from  Anargalepwara ;  that  is,  he  who  is  independent. 

Adram-melech  is  from  A'dharm-efwara ;  for  I'swara  and  Melech,  in  the 
Chaldctan  language,  are  fynonimous. 

Adharme'swara  is  thus  called,  becaufe  he  punifhes  thofe  who  deviate  from 
the  paths  of  juftice  and  redlitude. 

Anam-melech  is  from  Anam-efdsara  or  Is'wara,  who,  though  above  all, 
behaves  to  all  with  meeknefs  and  affability. 

•    Nimrod  is  from  Nima-Rudra,  becaufe  Rudra  or  Maha'-de'va  gave  him  half 
of  his  own  ftrength. 

Vahni-st'ha'n,  called  alfo  Agni-Jl'bdn^  is  faid  in  fome  Purdnds  to  be  in  Ciijha- 
iuip ;  and  in  others,  to  be  on  the  borders  of  it.  It  includes  all  the  mountainous 
country  from  Phrygia  to  Herat.  Vahni-fbdn  and  Agni-Ji'hdn  are  denominations 
of  the  fame  import,  and  fignify  the  country  or  feat  of  fire,  from  the  numerous  vol- 
canoes and  burning  fprings  which  are  to  be  found  all  along  this  extenfive  range  of 
mountains.  The  prefent  Azar-Bdijdn  is  part  of  it,  and  may  be  called  Vahni-Jihdn 
proper.  Azar,  in  the  old  P  erf  an,  fignifies  fire;  and  Bdijdn,  a  mine  or  fprino-. 
This  information  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Duncan,  refident  of  ^d-^z^r^-/,  who  was- 
fo  kind  as  to  confult  on  this  fubjedl  with  Mehdi-Ali-Kha'n,  one  of  the  Aumils 
of  the  Zemindar y  of  Benares.  He  is  a  native  of  Khorajan,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  antiquities  of  his  own  country,  and  oilran  in  general;  According  to  him, 

the 
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the  principal  Baijan,  or  fpring  of  fire,  is  a  place  called  Baut-Cubeh*,  in  Azar- 
Bdijdn.  Fahni-Jl'hdnh  ci\\&6.z\^o  Fahni-vydpata,  from  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
fire  colledted  in  that  country.  There  are  many  places  of  worfhip  remaining 
throughout  Iran,  ftill  reforted  to  by  devout  pilgrims.  The  principal  are  Balk  and 
the  PyrcEum,  near  Herat.  Hingldz,  or  Anclooje,  near  the  fea,  and  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  :  it  is  now  deferted  j  but  there  remain  twenty- 
four  temples  of  Bhava'ni.  This  place,  however,  is  feldom  vifited,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  journey  to  it. 

Ganga'wa'z,  near  Congo,  on  the  Perfmn  Gulph,  another  place  of  pilgrimage, 
where  are  many  caves,  with  fprings  in  the  mountains. 

The  ffhdn  of  Calya'na-Ra'ya  and  Govinda-Ra'ya,  two  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  is  in  the  center  oi  Bujfora,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  there  are 
two  ftatues  carefully  concealed  from  the  fight  of  the  Miijjiihnajis. 

Ana'ya'sa'-de'vi-st'ha'n  has  been  already  mentioned;  and  the  great  Judld' 
nine  hi  \%  the  defignation  of  the  fprings  oi  Naphtha,  near  Baku. 

There  is  alfo  another  Hindu  place  of  woriliip  at  Baharein  (ElKatif)  and  another 
at  AJh-achan,  where  the  few  Hindus  who  live  there  worfhip  the  Volga,  under  the 
name  of  Su'rya-muc'hi'-Gang  a  ;  the  legends  relating  to  this  famous  river  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Piirdnds,  and  confirm  the  information  of  the  pilgrims  who  have 
vifited  thcfe  holy  places.  There  are  fi:ill  many  Hindus  difperfed  through  that  im- 
menfe country ;  they  are  unknown  to  the  Mujfulmans ;  and  they  pafs  for  Guebris, 
as  they  call  them  here,  or  Parjis.  There  is  now  at  Benares  a  Brdhman  of  the  name 
of  De'vi-da's,  who  is  a  native  of  Mefched ;  he  was  introduced  lately  to  my  acr 
quaintance  by  Mr.  Duncan;  and  he  informed  me  that  it  was  fuppofed  there  were 
about  2000  families  of  Hindus  in  KhoraJJ'an ;  that  they  called  themfelves  Hindi, 
and  are  known  to  the  Mujfulmans  of  the  country  under  that  appellation. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  accounts  for  the  whole  country  to  the'fouth  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  from  Khoraffdn  and  Arrokhage,  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  being  called  India  by 
the  antients ;  and  its  inhabitants  in  various  places  Sindi :  it  is  implicitly  confirmed 
by  the  Pur  anas,  in  which  it  is  faid  that  the  Surya-muc'  hi-Gdngd,  or  Volga,  falls  into 
the  Sea  of  Si)id.  The  HtJidus  near  Baku  and  at  AJirachan,  call  it  the  new  fea, 
becaufe  they  fay  it  did  not  exifi;  formerly.  They  have  legends  about  it,  which, 
however,  my  learned  friend  Vidhya'-na'th  could  not  find  in  the  Purdnds. 

According  to  the  pilgrims  I  have  confulted,  there  are  about  twenty  or  thirty 

*  It  is  vulgarly  called  Balm. 

families 
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families  of  Hindus  at  Balk;  and  Eusebius  informs  us,  tliat  there  were  Hindus  in 
BaSiriana  in  his  time.  There  are  as  many  families  at  Gdngdwdz,  or  Congo;  about 
one  hundred  at  Buffora  ;  and  a  few  at  Baharein :  thefe  informed  Pura'na'-puri', 
a  2"(?j// and  famous  traveller,  called  alfo  Urd'hwaba'hu,  becaufe  he  always  keeps 
his  hands  elevated  above  his  head,  that  formerly  they  correfponded  and  traded 
with  other  Hindus  on  the  banks  of  the  xivcv  Nila,  in  the  country  of  Mifr  ;  and  that 
they  had  once  a  houfc  or  fadlory  at  Cairo ;  but  that,  on  account  of  the  oppreffion 
of  the  Turks  and  the  roving  Arabs,  there  had  been  no  intercourfe  between  them 
for  feveral  generations.  There  are  no  Hitidus  at  Andydfadevl,  or  Corcoor ;  but 
they  compute  a  large  number  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku,  and  Dcrbend.  The  Shro^s 
at  Sdmdkhi  are  Banyans  or  Hindus,  according  to  the  Didionary  of  Commerce,  and 
of  Trevoux,  as  cited  in  the  Frf«ri>  EncyclopEedia^'. 

The  Cubdnis  who  live  near  Derbend,  are  Hindus,  as  my  friend  Purana-puri 
was  told  at  Baku  and  Ajlrachan,  in  his  way  to  Mofcow  ;  and  their  Brdhmens  are  faid 
to  be  very  learned  ;  but,  as  he  very  properly  obferved,  this  ought  to  be  underftood 
relatively  on  a  comparifon  with  the  other  Hindus  in  Perjia,  who  are  extremely 
ignorant. 

His  relation  is  in  a  great  meafure  confirmed  by  Strahlenberg,  who  calls  them 
Cuba  and  Cubatzin  ;  and  fays  that  they  live  near  Derbend,  and  are  a  diftindl  people, 
fuppofed  to  be  Jews,  and  to  fpeak  ftill  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  Sanfcrit  charadters  might  eafily  be  miftaken  for  the  black  Hebrew  letters 
by  fuperficial  obfervers,  or  perfons  little  converfant  in  fubjedts  of  this  nature. 

The  Arani,  figuratively  called  the  daughter  of  the  Sam  i-tree,  and  the  mother 
of  fire,  is  a  cubic  piece  of  wood  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  fmall  hole  in 
the  upper  part.  A  ftick  of  the  fame  fort  of  wood  is  placed  in  this  cavity,  and 
put  in  motion  by  a  ftring  held  by  two  men,  or  fixed  to  a  bow.  The  fridtion  foon 
"produces  fire,  which  is  ufed  for  all  religious  purpofes,  and  alfo  for  dreffing  food. 
Every  Brahmen  ought  to  have  an  Arani ;  and  when  they  cannot  procure  one  from 
the  SAMi'-tree,  which  is  rather  fcarce  in  this  part  of  India,  they  make  it  with  the 
wood  of  the  AJvalfha,  or  Pippala-ivce.  This  is  alfo  a  facred  tree,  and  they  diftin- 
guifh  two  fpecies  of  it ;  the  Pippala,  called  in  the  vulgar  dialedts  Pipal,  and  the 
Chalat-palajl.^a.  The  leaves  of  this  laft  are  larger,  but  the  fruit  is  fmaller,  and  not 
fo  numerous  as  in  the  former  fpecies.  It  is  called  Chalat-palajka,  from  the  tremulous 

*  Ad  vocem  Ckcrrffa. 

motion 
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.motIon.of  its  leavtfS.  It  is  very  common  in  the  hills,  and  the  vulgar  name  for  it  is 
Pdpala.',  from  which  I  fuppofe  is  derived  the  Latin  Mrord  Populus;  for  it  is  certainly 
the  trembling  Poplar  or  Afpen-trtQ. 

The  feflival  of  Semiramis  falls  always  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  lunar  month  of 
Afwina,  which  this  year  coincided  with  the  fourth  of  OSioher.  On  this  day  lamps 
.are  lighted  in  the  evening  under  the  Sa/ni-trte;  offerings  are  made  of  rice  and 
flowers,  and  fometimes  ftrong  liquors ;  the  votaries  fing  the  praife  of  Sami'-Rama'- 
DEvi'  and  the  Samz-tree ;  and  having  worfliipped  them,  carry  away  fome  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  and  earth  from  the  roots,  which  they  keep  carefully  in  their 
.houfes  till  the  return  of  the  feftival  of  Semiramis  in  the  enfuing  year. 


-ON  THE  ANDAMAN  ISLANDS. 

By  Lieut.  R.  H.  Colebrooke. 

X  HE  Andaman  iflands  are  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal"^,  ex- 
tending from  north  latitude  io°  32'  to  13^  40'.  Their  longitude  is  from  92°  6'  to 
92°  59'  eail:  of  Gree?iwich.  The  Great  Andaman,  or  that  portion  of  the  land  hitherto 
fo  called,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  BritiJJj  miles  in  length,  but  not  more  than 
twenty  in  the  broadefl:  parts.  Its  coafls  are  indented  by  feveral  deep  bays,  affording 
excellent  harbours,  and  it  is  interfered  by  many  vaft  inlets  and  creeks,  one  of  which 
has  been  found  to  run  quite  through,  and  is  navigable  for  fmall  vefTels.  The  Little 
Andaman  is  the  moft  foutherly  of  the  two,  and  lies  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  ifland 
Carnicobar.  Its  length  is  28  miles  by  17  in  breadth,  being  more  compaft,  but  does 

*  It  is  perhaps  a  wonder,  that  iflands  fo  extenfive,  and  lying  in  the  track  of  fo  many  fliipf,  fliould  have  been,  till 
-of  late  years,  fo  little  known ;  that  while  the  countries  by  which  they  are  almoft  encircled,  have  been  increafing  in 
population  and  wealth,  having  been  from  time  immemorial  in  a  Hate  of  a  tolerable  civilization,  thefe  iflands  fliould 
have  remained  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  and  their  inhabitants  plunged  in  the  groffefl;  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

The  wild  appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  untrartable  and  ferocious  difpofition  of  the  natives,  have  been  the 
caufes,  probably,  which  have  deterred  navigators  from  frequenting  them ;  and  they  have  juftly  dreaded  a  fliipwreck 
at  the  Andamans  more  than  the  danger  of  foundering  in  the  ocean ;  for  although  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  time  many  veflels  have  been  wrecked  upon  their  coaftsj  an  inftance  does  not  occur  of  any  of  the  crews  being 
faved,  or  of  a  fingle  perfon  returning  to  give  any  account  of  fuch  a  difafter. 

not 
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not  afFord  any  harbour,  although  tolerable  anchorage  is  found  near  its  fliores.    The 
former  is  furrounded  by  a  great  Jiumber  of  fmaller  illands. 

The  (hores  of  the  main  ifland,  and  indeed  of  all  the  reft,  are  in  fome  parts 
rocky,  and  in  a  few  places  are  lined  with  a  fmooth  and  fandy  beach,  where  boats 
may  eafily  land.  The  interior  (liores  of  the  bays  and  creeks  are  almcft  invariably 
lined  with  mangroves,  prickly  fern,  and  a  fpecies  of  wild  rattan  ;  while  the  inland 
parts  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  tall  trees,  darkened  by  the  intermixture  of 
creepers,  parafite  plants,  and  underwood ;  which  form  altogether  a  vaft  and  almoft 
impervious  foreft,  fpreading  over  the  whole  country.  The  fmaller  illands  are 
equally  covered  with  wood ;  they  moftly  contain  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  but 
the  main  ifland  is  dirtinguiflied  by  a  mountain  of  prodigious  bulk,  called  from  its 
fliape  the  Saddle-Peak ;  it  is  vifible  in  clear  weather  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-five 
leagues,  being  nearly  two  thoul'and  four  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  any  lize  upon  thefe  iflands,  but  a  number  of  fmall  rills  pour 
down  from  the  mountains  affording  good  water,  and  exhibiting  in  their  defcent 
over  the  rocks  a  variety  of  little  cafcades,  which  are  overfhaded  by  the  fuperincum.- 
bent  woods. 

The  foil  is  various  in  different  parts  of  thefe  iflands  *j  confiftiag  of  black  rich: 
mould,  white  and  dark  coloured  clays,  light  fandy  foil,  clay  mixed  with  pebbles 
of  different  colours,  red  and  yellow  earth ;  but  the  black  mould  is  moft  connnon. 
Some  white  cliffs  are  met  with  along  the  fliores,  which  appear  to  have  beea  origi- 
nally clay,  with  a  mixture  of  fand,  hardened  by  time  into  the  confidence  of  ftone, 
but  might  be  cut,  and  would  probably  anfwer  for  building.  Near  the  fouthera 
extremity  of  the  great  ifland,  where  it  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  fome  indications^ 
of  niinerals  have  appeared,  particularly  of  tin.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  freeftone, 
containing  a  yellow  fhining  fpar,  refembhng  gold  dufl:.  Some  of  the  hills  bordering, 
the  coafts  exhibit  blue  fliillous  fl:rata  at  their  bafes.,  with  the  Brefcia  or  puddino-« 
ftone ;  and  Tome  fpecimens  of  red  ochre  have  been  found,  not  unlike  cinnabar.. 

The  extenfive  forefl:s  with  which  thefe  iflands  are  over-run,  produce  a.  variety 
of  trees  fit  for  building,  and  many  other  purpofes.  The  mofl  common  are  the 
poon,  dammer,  and  oil-trees ;  red  wood,  ebony,  cotton-tree,  and  biiddaum  or 
almond-tree  ;  foondry,  chingry,  and  bindy  ;  Alexandrian  laurel,  poplar,  and  a  tree 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Major  Kyd  and  Captain  Archibald  Blair  for  many  of  the  fubfequent  remarks.  The 
latter  was  employed  by  government  in  furvejing  thefe  illands,  and  has  the  credit  of  having  furnithed  the  iirll  com- 
plete and  correCl  Chart  gf  the  ^-Indamans. 

5  L  refembling 
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refembling  the  fattin-wood ;  bamboos,  and  plaas,  with  which  the  natives  make 
their  bows  ;  cutch,  affording  the  extradl  called  Terra  Japonica  ;  the  Melori,  or 
Nicobar  bread-fruit;  aloes,  ground  rattans,  and  a  variety  of  flirubs.  A  few  fruit-trees 
have  been  found  in  a  wild  ftate ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  cocoa  nuts,  fo  common  in 
other  tropical  countries,  are  here  almoft  unknown.  Many  of  the  trees  afford  timbers 
and  planks  fit  for  the  conftrudtion  of  fhips,  and  others  might  anfwer  for  mafts.  A 
tree  grows  here  to  an  enormous  fize,  one  having  been  found  to  meafure  thirty 
feet  in  circumference,  producing  a  very  rich  dye,  that  might  be  of  ufe  in  manu- 
fadures. 

The  only  quadrupeds  yet  difcovered  in  thefe  iflands  are  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  and 
rats.  Guanas,  and  various  reptiles  abound ;  among  the  latter  is  the  green  fnake, 
'Very  venomous  j  centipedes  of  ten  inches  long,  and  fcorpions. 

A  variety  of  birds  are  feen  in  the  woods ;  the  moft  common  are  pigeons,  crows, 
parroquets,  king  fifliers,  curlews,  fifli-hawks,  and  owls.  A  fpecies  of  humming 
bird,  whofe  notes  are  not  unlike  the  cuckoo,  is  frequently  heard  in  the  night. 

The  principal  caverns  and  receffes,  compofing  part  of  the  coall,  give  flielter  to 
the  birds  that  build  the  edible  nefts  :  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  China  market, 
where  they  are  fold  at  a  very  high  price.  It  has  been  thought  that  thefe  nets  are 
formed  from  a  glutinous  matter  exuding  from  the  fides  of  the  caverns  where  thefe 
birds,  during  their  nidification,  refort.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  emigrate  ; 
but  the  period  of  their  incubation  takes  place  in  December,  and  continues  till  May. 
Not  more  than  two  white  fpotlefs  eggs  have  been  found  in  their  nets  j  but  they 
have  been  further  fuppofed  to  hreed  monthly. 

The  harbours  and  inlets  from  the  fea  are  plentifully  fi:ocked  with  a  variety  of 
fifh  ;  fuch  as  mullets,  foles,  pomfret,  rock-fifh,  Ikate,  gurnards,  'fardinas,  roe- 
balls,  fable,  fhad,  aloofe,  cockup,  grobers,  feer-fifh,  old  wives,  yellow  tails,  fnap- 
pers,  devil  fifh,  cat-fifh,  prawns,  flurimps,  cray-fifli,  and  many  others  :  a  fpecies 
refembling  the  whale,  and  (harks  of  an  enormous  fize,  are  met  with.  A  variety 
of  fhell  fifh  are  found  on  the  reefs,  and  in  fome  places  oyfters  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. Of  the  many  madrapores,  coralines,  zoophites,  and  fhells,  none  have  yet 
been  difcovered  but  fuch  as  are  found  elfewhere. 

The  Andaman  iflands  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  the  leaft  civilized,  perhaps, 
in  the  world  j  being  nearer  to  a  ftate  of  nature  than  any  people  we  read  of.  Their 
colour  is  of  the  darkeft  hue,  their  ftature  in  general  fmall,  and  their  afpedl  un- 
couth.    Their  limbs  are  ill  formed  and  flender,  their  beUies  prominent,  and,  like 

the 
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the  Africans,  they  have  woolly  heads  *,  thick  lips,  and  flat  nofes.  They  go  quite 
naked,  the  women  wearing  only  at  times  a  kind  of  tafTel,  or  fringe,  round  the 
middle  j  which  is  intended  merely  for  ornament,  as  they  do  not  betray  any  ligns 
of  bafhfulnefs  when  feen  without  it.  The  men  are  cunning,  crafty,  and  revenge- 
ful ;  and  frequently  exprefs  their  averfion  to  ftrangers,  in  a  loud  and  threatening 
tone  of  voice,  exhibiting  various  figns  of  defiance,  and  exprelTing  their  contempt 
by  the  moft  indecent  geftures.  At  other  times  they  appear  quiet  and  docile,  with 
the  moft  infidious  intent.  They  will  afFeft  to  enter  into  a  friendly  conference, 
when  after  receiving  with  a  fhow  of  humility  whatever  articles  may  be  prefented 
to  them,  they  fet  up  a  fhout,  and  difcharge  their  arrows  at  the  donors.  On  the 
appearance  of  a  veflel  or  boat,  they  frequently  lie  in  ambufh  among  the  trees,^ 
and  fend  one  of  their  gang,  who  is  generally  the  oldeft  among  them,  to  the 
water's  edge,  to  endeavour  by  friendly  figns  to  allure  the  ftrangers  on  fliore. 
Should  the  crew  venture  to  land  without  arms,  they  inftantly  rufh  out  from  their 
lurking  places,  and  attack  them.  In  thefe  fkirmiflies  they  difplay  much  refolu- 
tion,  and  will  fometimes  plunge  into  the  water  to  feize  the  boat  -,  and  they  have 

*  In  this  refpeft  they  differ  from  all  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  continent  of  Afia,  or  its  iflands.  A  ftory  is 
fomewhere  told  of  a  (hip  full  of  African  llaves,  of  both  fexes.  having  been  caft  away  at  the  Andamaiis ;  and  that  hav- 
ing put  to  death  their  mafters  and  the  (hip's  crew,  they  fpread  themfelves  over,  and  peopled  the  country.  This  ftory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  authenticated,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  the  particular  author  who  relates  it.  They 
have  been  aflerted  by  fonie  to  be  cannibals,  and  by  others  {vule  Captain  Hamilton's  Voyage,  and  all  the  Geogra- 
phical Didlionaries)  to  be  a  harmlefs  and  inotfenfive  people,  living  chiefly  on  rice  and  vegetables.  That  they  are  can- 
nibals has  never  been  fully  proved,  although  from  their  --.ruel  and  fanguinary  difpofition,  great  voracity,  and  cunning 
modes  of  lying  in  ambulli,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  in  attacking  ftrangers  they  are  frequently  impelled  by  hunger, 
as  they  invariably  put  to  death  the  unfortunate  viiftims  who  fall  under  their  hands.  No  pofitive  inftance,  however, 
has  been  known  of  ihelr  eating  the  flefti  of  their  enemies  :  although  the  bodies  of  fome  whom  they  have  killed,  have 
been  found  mangled  and  torn.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  their  unremitting  hoftility  to  ftrangers,  without 
afcribing  this  as  the  caufe,  unlefs  the  ftor)'  of  their  origin,  as  above  mentioned,  fhould  be  true  ;  in  which  cafe  they 
might  probably  retain  a  tradition  of  having  once  been  in  a  ftate  of  llavery.  This  in  fome  degree  wpuld  account  for 
the  rancour  and  enmity  they  fhew ;  and  they  would  naturally  wage  perpetual  war  with  thofe  whom  they  might  lul'pec\ 
■were  come  to  invade  their  country,  or  enflave  them  again. 

It  would  appear  that  thefe  illands  were  known  to  the  ancients  (fee  Major  Rennel's  Memoirs,  introduftion,  page 
xxxix).  They  are  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  MuRCo  Polo  ;  and  in  the  ancient  accounts  oi  India  and  China,  by  two 
Mahomedan  travellers,  who  went  to  thofe  parts  m  the  ninth  century  (trantlated  from  the  Arabic  by  Euif.eius  Re- 
naudot),  may  be  feen  the  following  curious  account.  "  Beyond  thefe  two  illands  (Nejabalus,  probably  KicubarsJ  lies 
"  the  fea  of  Andaman  ;  the  people  on  this  coaft  eat  human  flelh  quite  raw  ;  their  complexion  is  black,  their  hair 
•'  frizzled,  their  countenance  and  eyes  frightful,  their  feet  are  very  large  and  almofl  a  cubit  in  length,  and  they  go 
"  quite  naked.     They  have  no  embarkations  ;  if  they  had,  they  would  devour  all  the  pafl'cnger$  they  could  lay  hands 

been 
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been  known  even  to  dilcharsfe  their  arrows  while  in  the  aft  of  fwimmlno;.  Their 
mode  of  life  is  degrading  to  human  nature,  and,  like  brutes,  their  whole  time  is 
fpent  in  fearch  of  food.  They  have  yet  made  no  attempts  to  cultivate  their 
lands,  but  live  entirely  upon  what  they  can  pick  up,  or  kill.  In  the  morning 
they  rub  their  iTcins  with  mud,  or  wallow  in  it  like  buffaloes,  to  prevent  the  an- 
noyance of  infefts,  and  daub  their  woolly  heads  with  red  ochre,  or  cinnabar. 
Thus  attired,  they  walk  forth  to  their  different  occupations.  The  women  bear 
the  greateft  part  of  the  drudgery  in  colleding  food,  repairing  to  the  reefs  at  the 
recefs  of  the  tide,  to  pick  up  {hell-fifli,  while  the  men  are  hunting  in  the  woods, 
or  wading  in  the  water  to  flioot  fifli  with  their  bows  and  arrows*  They  are  very 
dextrous  at  this  extraordinary  mode  of  lifliing,  which  they  pradlife  alfo  at  night, 
by  the  light  of  a  torch.  In  their  excurlions  through  the  woods,  a  wild  hog  fome- 
times  rewards  their  toil,  and  affords  them  a  more  ample  repaft.  They  broil  their 
meat  or  fifli  over  a  kind  of  grid,  made  of  bamboos ;  but  ufe  no  fait,  or  any  other 
feafoning. 

The  ^ndamaners  dKplAy  at  times  much  colloquial  vivacity,  and  are  fond  of  Ting- 
ing and  dancing  ;  in  which  amufements  the  women  equally  participate.  Their 
language  is  rather  fmooth  than  guttural ;  and  their  melodies  are  in  the  nature  of 
recitative  and  chorus,  not  unpleafing.  In  dancing  they  may  be  faid  to  have  im- 
proved on  the  flrange  republican  dance  afferted  by  Voltaire  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  England :  Ou  dancant  a  la  ronde,  chaciin  donne  des  coups  de  pieds  a  fon 
**  voljin,  et  eti  recoit  aidant."  The  Andamaners  like  wife  dancing  in  a  ring,  each 
alternately  kicking  and  flapping  his  own  breech,  ad  libitum.  Their  falutation  is 
performed  by  lifting  up  a  leg,  and  fmacking  with  their  hand  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh. 

Their  dwellings  are  the  mofl  wretched  hovels  imaginable.  An  Andaman  hut 
may  be  confidered  the  rudeft,  and  mofl  imperfect  attempt  of  the  human  race  to 
procure  fhelter  from  the  weather,  and  anfwers  to  the  idea  given  by  Vitruvius, 
of  the  buildings  erecfled  by  the  earlieil  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Three  or  four 
fticks  are  planted  in  the  ground,  and  faftened  together  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  over  which  a  kind  of  thatch  is  formed  with  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees.  An  opening  is  left  on  one  fide,  jufl  large  enough  to  creep  into  ;  and  the 
ground  beneath  is  flrewed  with  dried  leaves,  upon  which  they  lie.  In  thefe  huts 
are  frequently  found  the  fculls  of  wild  hogs,  fufpended  to  the  roofs. 

Their  canoes  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  by  means  of  fire  and  in- 
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Uruments  of  ftone,  having  no  iron  in  ufe  amongft  them,  except  fuch  utenfils  as 
they  have  procured  from  the  Europeans  and  failors  who  have  lately  vilited  thele 
illands ;  or  from  the  wrecks  of  veilels  formerly  flranded  on  their  coafls.  They 
ufe  alfo  rafts,  made  of  bamboos,  to  tranfport  themfelves  acrofs  their  harbours,  or 
from  one  iiland  to  another.  Their  arms  have  already  been  mentioned  in  part,  I 
need  only  add  that  their  bows  are  remarkably  long,  and  of  an  uncommon  form  ; 
their  arrows  are  headed  with  fifli-bones,  or  the  tuiks  of  wild  hogs  ;  fometimes 
merely  with  a  iliarp  bit  of  wood,  hardened  in  the  fire,  but  thefe  are  fufficiently 
deftru^live.  They  ufe  alio  a  kind  of  lliield  -,  and  one  or  two  other  weapons  have 
been  feen  amongft  them.  Of  their  implements  for  filhing,  and  other  purpofes, 
little  can  be  faid.  Hand-nets  of  different  lizes  are  ufed  in  catching  the  fmall  fry, 
and  a  kind  of  wicker-ballcet,  which  they  carry  on  their  backs,  ferves  to  depofit 
whatever  articles  of  food  they  can  pick  up.  A  few  fpecimens  of  pottery-ware 
have  been  feen  in  thefe  iflands. 

The  climate  of  the  Andaman  iflands  is  rather  milder  than  in  Bengal.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  the  fouth-well:  and  north-eaft  monfoons,  the  former  commencing 
in  May,  and  bringing  in  the  rains  j  which  continue  to  fall  with  equal,  if  not  greater, 
violence  till  November.  At  this  time  the  north-eaft  winds  begin  to  blow,  accom- 
panied likewife  by  fhowers,  but  giving  place  to  fair  and  pleafant  weather  during 
the  reft  of  the  year.  Thefe  winds  vary  but  little,  and  are  interrupted  only  at 
times  by  the  land  and  fea-breezes.  The  tides  are  regular,  the  floods  fetting  in 
from  the  weft,  and  rifing  eight  feet  at  the  fprings,  with  little  variation  in  different 
parts.  On  the  north-eaft  coaft  it  is  high  water  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon  at  8^  't^-^.     The  variation  of  the  needle  is  2"  30'  eafterly. 


Specimen  of  the  Andaman  Language, 


Andaman  Ifland,  or  1  jviincopie 

native  countr)-      3 

Ant,         ...  Ahooda 

Ant,  white  in  its  winsfed  ^  y-,       , 

ftkte  ^  J  ^""s^'^y 

Arrow,  •  •  Buttohie 

Arm,  -  •  Pille 

Bat,        .         .        «  Vilvila 


Bamboo, 

• 

Otallie 

Bird, 

Lohay   .. 

Bangle, 

- 

Alal 

To  bite, 

Moepaka 

BaAet, 
Bhck, 
Blood, 

■ 

Tftegay 

Cheegheooga 

Cochengohee 

Boat, 
Boar, 
Bow,         • 

Locca 
Stohee 
Tongie 

Bead, 
To  beat. 

- 

Tahee 
Ingo  taheya 

Bow-ftring, 
Breaft, 

Geetahie 
Cah 

Belly, 
To  bind 

Naj-ioy 

-      Totoba  oto  goley  tuha 

Bone,         •         • 

Geetongay 

Charcoal, 
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Charcoal, 

Wehee 

Houfe,              • 

Beada^ 

Road, 

Echollee- 

Chin, 

Pitang 

To  run. 

Gohabela 

Cold, 

Choma 

Jack  fruit. 

Abay 

To  fcratch. 

Inkahey  aha 

Cocoa-nut, 

Bollatee 

JackaJl 

Omay 

Seed, 

Keetongay 

Cotton  cloth. 

Pangapee 

Iron,  or  any  metal. 

Dohie 

Sheep,*' 

Neena 

To  cough. 

Ingotahey 

Kifs, 

Itolie 

Smoke, 

Boleenee 

Crow, 

Nohay 

Knee, 

Ingolay 

To  fing. 

Gokobay 

To  cut, 

Hojeeha, 

To  fit  down^ 

Gongtohee 

Door, 

Tang 

To  laugh. 

Onkeomal 

Siiadow,         -^ 

Tangtohee 

To  drink. 

Meengohee 

Leaf  of  a  tree. 

Tongolic 

To  lleep. 

Comoha 

Earth, 

Totongnangee 

Leg,        .         . 

Chigie 

To  fneeze. 

Oh  cheka 

Ear,         .         . 

Guaka 

To  fpit. 

Inkahoangy 

To  eat. 

Ingelhollah 

Man, 

Camolatv 

To  fwim. 

Guaah 

Elbow, 

Mohalajabay 

Moon, 

Tabie 

To  fwallow. 

Beebay 

Eye, 

Jabay 

Mufequeto, 

Hohenangee 

Sky, 

Madamo 

Mouth, 

Moma 

Star, 

Chelobay 

Finger,        -         - 

Momay 

Stone, 

Woolay 

Fire, 

Mona 

Nail. 

Mobejedanga 

Sun,              • 

Ah  ay 

Fift), 

Nabohee 

Neck, 

Tohic 

Fifti-hook 

Atabea 

Net, 

Botolee 

To  take  up. 

Catoha 

Flefh, 

Woohee 

Nofe, 

Mellee 

Thigh, 

Poye 

Foot, 

Gookee 

Teeth, 

Malioy 

Friend, 

Padoo 

Paddle,  or  oar. 

Mecal 

Tongue,     - 

Talle 

Frog.        - 

Etolay 

Pain, 

Alooda 

Thunder  and  light- 

•J Maufay- 
j  Maccee 

Palm, 

Dolai 

ning. 

Goat, 

Koke« 

Paper, 

Pangpoy 

To  go. 

Ooffeeraa 

Pike, 

Woobalay 

To  waft. 

Inga  doha 

Grafs, 

Tohobee 

To  pinch. 

Ingee  Genecha 

Wafp, 

Bohomakee 

Plantain  tree. 

Cholellee 

To  walk. 

Boony-jaoa 

Hair, 

Ottee 

Pot; 

Bootchoohie 

Water, 

Migway 

Hand, 

Gonie  or  Monie 

To  pull. 

Totobati  Gehooa 

To  weep. 

Oana-wannah 

Head, 

Tabay 

-  Wind, 

Tomjamay 

Honey, 

Lorkay 

Rain, 

Oye 

Wood,       . 

Tanghee. 

Hot, 

Hooloa 

Red, 

Gheallop 

•  It  may  appear  furprifing  that  they  fhould  have  names  for  animals  that  are  not  found  in.  their  Illands.  This  circum- 
ilance  may  tend  to  confirm  the  ftory  of  their  origin. 
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ON  BARREN  ISLAND,  AND  ITS  VOLCANO. 
By  Lieut.  R.  H.  Colebrooke. 

x\.BOUT  fifteen  leagues  to  the  eaflward  of  the  Andaman  iflands  lies  an  Ifland 
^\'hich  navigators,  from  its  appearance,  have  juftly  called  Barren.  On  the  12th 
of  May  ij'i'J-,  Captain  Kyd  and  myfelf,  being  on  board  the  'Trial  Snow,  on  a 
voyage  to  Pulo  Penang,  Barren  I/land  in  fight,  bearing  SSW.  feven  leagues  diflant, 
faw  a  column  of  fmoke  afcending  from  its  fummit,  and  by  the  help  of  our  glafles 
plainly  perceived  it  to  arife  from  a  hill  nearly  in  its  center,  around  which  appeared 
an  extenfive  valley,  or  crater;  but  being  becalmed,  we  could  not  approach  nearer 
to  examine  it. 

The  following  account  of  this  remarkable  ifland  is  given  by  Captain  Blair, 
in  his  report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Anda-man  iflands. 

*•  I  left  that  coaft  March  the  2 1  ft,  and  landed  on  Barren  Ifland  on  the  24th.— 
*'  The  volcano  was  in  a  violent  ftate  of  eruption,  burfting  out  immenfe  volumesof 
*'  fmoke,  and  frequently  fliowers  of  red  hot  ftones.  Some  were  of  a  fize  to  weigh 
**  three  or  four  tons,  and  had  been  thrown  fome  hundred  yards  paft  the  foot  of  tlie 
*'  cone.  There  were  two  or  three  eruptions  while  we  were  clofe  to  it  j  feveral  of 
*'  the  red  hot  ftones  rolled  down  the  fides  of  the  cone,  and  bounded  a  confiderabla 
**  way  beyond  us.  The  bafe  of  the  cone  is  the  loweft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  very 
**  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  fea.  It  arifes  with  an  acclivity  of  32°  i/'  ta 
•'  the  height  of  1800  feet  nearly,  which  is  alfo  the  elevation  of  the  other  parts  of 
*'  the  ifland. 

•'  From  its  prefent  figure,  it  may  be  conjedured  that  the  volcano  firft  broke  out 
*'  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  or  rather  towards  the  north-weft;  and  in  a  long 
*'  procefs  of  time  by  difcharging,  confuming,  and  undermining,  has  brought  it  to 
*'  the  prefent  very  extraordinary  form,  of  which  a  very  corredl  drawing  by  Lieu- 
*♦  tenant  Wales,  will  imprefs  a  diftant  idea. 

"  Thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  that  are  diftant  from  the  volcano,  are  thinly  covered 
"  with  withered  fhrubs  and  blafted  trees.  It  is  fituated  in  latitude  12°  15'  north, 
*'  and  fifteen  leagues  eaft  of  the  northernmoft  ifland  of  the  Archipelago*,  and  may 
<*  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  in  clear  weather.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
♦*  from  the  fhore,  there  is  no  ground  with  150  fathoms  of  line." 

*  The  eaftermoft  clufter  of  the  Andaman  iilands, 
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REMARK. 

From  the  very  iingular  and  uncommon  appearance  of  tins  ifland,  it  might  be 
conjecftured  that  it  has  been  thrown  up  entirely  from  the  fea,  by  the  aiflion  of  fub- 
terranean  fire.  Perhaps,  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  it  had  not  reared  itfelf  above  the 
waves;  but  might  have  been  gradually  emerging  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  long 
before  it  became  viiible  -,  till  at  length  it  reached  the  furface,  when  the  air  would 
naturally  alfifl:  the  operation  of  the  fire  that  had  been  ftruggling  for  ages  to  get 
vent,  and  it  would  then  burft  forth.  The  cone  or  volcano  would  rapidly  increafe 
in  bulk,  from  the  continual  difcharge  of  lava  and  combuftible  matter ;  and  the 
more  violent  eruptions  which  might  have  enfued  at  times,  when  it  would  throw 
up  its  contents  to  a  greater  elevation  and  diftance,  might  have  produced  that  circular 
and  nearly  equidiflant  ridge  of  land  we  fee  around  it. 

If  this  conje(flure  fliould  gain  credit,  we  may  fuppofe  not  only  many  iflands,  but 
a  great  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  volcanos,  which 
are  now  moftly  extinguifhed.  Many  hills  and  idands  now  clothed  with  verdure, 
bear  evident  marks  of  having  once  been  in  this  ftate.  A  ground  plan  of  Barren 
ijland  would  fo  exadtly  refemble  fome  of  the  lunar  fpots,  as  feen  through  a  good 
telefcope  when  their  fhadows  are  ftrong,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  are  alfo 
many  more  volcanos  in  the  moon  than  have  yet  been  difcovered  by  a  celebrated 
modern  aftronomer  *.  Thofe  remarkable  valleys,  or  cavities,  difcernible  on  her 
difk,  have  many  of  them  a  fingle  hill  in  their  center,  and  are  furrounded  by  a  cir- 
cular ridge  of  a  fimilar  appearance- 
Query.  May  not  the  moon  be  furrounded  by  an  atmofphere  of  pure  air,  which 
differing  eflentially  in  its  properties  from  the  atmofphere  of  our  earth,  might 
account  for  fome  of  the  phenomena  of  her  appearance  to  us  ?  An  atmo- 
fphere of  this  fort  might  be  fo  tranfparent  as  not  to  refracfl  the  rays  of  light  in  a  fen- 
fible  degree,  or  to  produce  the  leaft  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  ftar  paffing 
through  it  when  an  occultation  is  obferved.  At  the  fame  time,  it  would  increafe  in. 
u  high  degree,  the  inflammability  and  combuftion  of  matter,  fo  as  to  produce  vol- 
canos J  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  moon  to  have  neither  feas  nor  vegetation  on  her  fur- 
face,  the  fun's  light  would  be  more  flrongly  refledled  than  from  the  earth,  where 
the  rays  are  liable  to  abforption  by  water  and  vegetables. 

*    HiRSCHELL. 
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ExtraB  from  a  Diary  of  a  Journey  over  the  Great  Def art,  from  Alepto  to  Buffora^  in 
April  1782.  Communicated  <^_y  ^/r  Wi  l  l  i  A  M  D  u  n  K  i  n,  and puhlljhcd  with  a  view 
to  diredi  the  attention  of  future  Travellers  to  the  Ruins  defcribed  in  it. 

APRIL   16. 

oET  off  at  five  in  the  morning ;  encamped  at  five  in  the  evening;  the  day  in- 
tenfcly  hot ;  the  foil  in  general  fandy  ;  fome  few  fhrubs  and  bufhes,  but  now  quite 
brown,  and  fo  dry,  that  with  the  leaft  touch  they  fall  to  powder  ;  many  ftalks  of 
lavender  and  rofemary  ;  and  in  very  dry  red  land  feveral  fcarlet  tulips  ;  other  forts 
new  to  me,  one  of  a  lingular  kind,  in  colour  and  fmell  like  a  yellow  lupin,  ijut  in 
figure  like  the  cone  of  a  fir  tree,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long. 

After  about  two  hours  in  this  fort  of  country,  the  ground  appeared  more  verdant 
and  firm ;  we  then  came  to  fome  very  extraordinary  ruins  our  Shaikh  had  feen, 
but  never  had  approached  them  before  ;  we  prevailed  on  him  ;  he  called  the  place 
Cajlrohuoin ;  another  Arab  called  it  Calmay-,  our  Artnenians,  who  interpreted  for 
us  in  very  bad  Italian,  called  it  Cajlro  duo  fratilli  (I  try  to  give  the  names  from 
their  mode  of  pronouncing)  ;  what  we  firtt  faw  was  a  fquare,  each  fide  about 
400  yards  along.  The  walls  forty  feet  high,  yet  entire  in  many  places  ;  at  each 
angle  there  is  a  circular  tower,  two  others  in  each  of  the  fides  ;  they  rife  much 
higher  than  the  walls;  the  towers  and  the  walls  conftrufted  with  very  large  blocks 
of  cut  ftone.  To  what  uf;;  the  hollow  of  the  fquare  had  been  applied,  I  could 
form  no  conjedlure  ;  in  it  immenfe  blocks  of  cut  ftone,  and  fegments  of  arches  of 
different  dimenfions,  tumbled  together  in  m.onftrous  heaps ;  near  to  the  gateway 
by  which  we  entered,  two  arches  remain  perfedt,  a  third  nearly  fo ;  they  were 
probably  carried  all  along  the  infide  of  (but  diftindl  at  leaft  twenty  feet  from)  the 
wall.  Thefe  arches  fpring  from  very  {lender  pillars,  each  pillar  a  fingle  fhaft ; 
the  arches  are  nearly  femicircular,  of  the  fame  beautiful  white  ftone  as  the  pillars. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  fquare  there  is  another,  which  appears  to  be  a 
fourth  part  lefs  ;  the  entrance  into  this  is  under  the  loftieft  as  well  as  the  wideft 
arch  of  ftone  I  ever  faw  :  I  had  no  means  of  meafuring,  which  I  much  regretted : 
I  cannot  draw,  which  I  regretted  much  more.  The  proportions  of  the  pillars, 
and  of  the  arch  which  they  fupport,  conveyed  to  me  fomething  more  jull  and 
beautiful  than  I  can  defcribe.     The  infide  of  the  arch  is  richly  ornamented  with 

5  M  fculpture  ; 
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fculpture  ;  at  the  fides  there  are  niches,  I  fuppofe,  for  ftatues  j  the  outer  face  of 
the  building  is  compofed  of  great  blocks  of  ftone  as  the  greater  fquare ;  and  in 
rrjany  places  yet  entire,  appear  to  be  as  well  chiffeled  and  jointed  as  the  beft  con- 
ftrudted  marble  building  I  ever  faw,  even  at  Venice.  The  height  of  the  wall 
feems  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  greater  fquare  ;  the  thick nefs,  which  from  fome 
breaches  quite  through  may  be  obferved,  from  feven  to  eight  feet,  all  through  of 
the  fame  ftone,  with  liitle,  if  any,  cement:  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  towers 
the  fame  as  in  the  other;  but  in  this,  where  the  towers  rife  above  the  wall,  they  are 
more  ornamented  ;  two  circles  or  bands  of  fculpture  at  equal  diftances  appear  re- 
lieved from  the  body  of  each  tower ;  but  as  all  the  tops  are  broken  off,  I  could 
not  guefs  how  they  had  been  clofed.  The  fculpture  on  the  infide  of  the  great 
arch  of  entrance,  and  on  many  of  the  fragments  of  proftrated  pillars,  appear  like 
thofe  of  Mr.  JVood'%  plates  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  Over  the  entrance-arch  on 
the  iniide,  are  fome  remains  of  an  infcription  in  Arabic ;  but  fo  defaced,  that  our 
Shaikh,  who  reads  and  writes  Arabic,  could  not  make  out  one  word.  All  along 
the  infide  of  this  fquare,  arches  formed  of  the  finefi:  brick  are  confl;ru(5led ;  they 
projed  from  the  wall  about  thirty  feet,  and  are  about  twenty  feet  high  over  the 
arches ;  and  clofe  up  to  the  wall  is  a  platform  of  earth  perfedlly  level,  and  now 
covered  with  rich  and  verdant  herbage.  No  vefi:ige  of  buildings  appears  in  the 
hollow  of  this  fquare,  but  many  fragments  of  pillars  lie  in  ruins  j  fome  are  of  brick, 
and  fo  cemented,  that  it  muft  be  as  difficult  to  feparate  their  parts  as  if  they  were 
folid  blocks  of  fiione.  There  are  no  openings  in  the  walls  from  which  any  thing 
could  have  been  difcharged  ;  in  the  towers  there  are  openings,  at  regular  diftances, 
which  feem  to  have  been  defigned  to  admit  light  only :  not  for  any  hoftile  purpofe. 
Equidiftant  from  each  of  the  fquares  is  a  building  of  the  fame  fort  of  ftone,  about 
fifteen  feet  fquare;  though  it  appears  to  have  been  much  higher,  it  is  ftill  confider- 
ably  more  lofty  than  the  other  buildings  :  the  ftairs  by  which  this  was  afcended 
appear  perfect  from  about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground  ;  what  were  lower,  are  now 
aheap  of  rubbifti  ;  there  does  not  remain  the  appearance  of  any  communication  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  buildings  ;  all  the  interjacent  ground  is  level,  and  now 
verdant  ;  no  ftream  or  well  appears  nearer  than  the  well  we  ftopt  at  yefterday, 
about  fix  hours  from  hence.  If  this  diftridt  could  be  fupplied  with  water,  it  would 
be  rich  indeed ;  for  feveral  miles  onward  we  thought  we  difcovered  the  remains  of 
trenches  or  cuts  for  the  conducting  of  water  over  the  plain.  The  Arabs  were 
entirely  ignorant   refpeiling   thefe   extraordinary   buildings  ;  when   or  by  whom 

ered:ed. 
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ereifbed,  or  when  deftroyed.  The  Shaikh  hurried  us  away,  very  much  diflatisficd 
that  we  had  loft  fo  much  time  j  he  Iwears  he  never  will  come  near  it  a.ain  :  the 
dillance  from  Aleppo  is  ii^  days'  eafy  journey.  The  Shaikh  fays  that  we  are  now 
about  forty  miles  from  Palmyra,  which  is  on  our  right,  and  about  fifty  from  the 
Euphrates,  on  our  left.  No  perfon  at  Aleppo  gave  me  any  hint  of  fuch  a  place. 
The  gentlemen  of  our  fadory  at  BuJJora  had  never  heard  of  it. 


PROSOPIS  ACULEATA.     KCENIG. 
Tj}:amie  of  the  Hindus  in  the  Northern  Circars. 

By  DoBor  Roxburgh. 

J.  HIS  grows  to  be  a  pretty  large  tree,  is  a  native  of  mofl  parts  of  the  coaft, 
ch'efly  of  low  lands  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  may  be  only  a  va- 
riety of  P.  Spicegera,  for  the  thorns  are  in  this  fometimes  wanting ;  flowers  dur- 
ing the  cold,  and  beginning  of  the  hot  feafons. 

Trunk  tolerably  eredl,  bark  deeply  cracked,  dirty  afh  colour. 
.Branches  irregular,  very  numerous,  forming  a  pretty  large  fliady  head. 
Prickles  fcattered  over  the  fmall  branches ;  in  fome  trees  wanting. 
L,eaves  alternate,  generally  bipinnate,  from  two  to  three  inches  long ;  pinnce  from 

one   to  four,   \\hen  in  pairs  oppofite,   and  have   a   gland  between  their  infer- 

tions. 
Leaflets  oppofite,  from  feven  to  ten  pair,  obliquely  lanced,   fmooth,  entire,  about 

half  an  inch  long,  and  one-fixth  broad. 
Stipules  none. 

Spikes  feveral,  axillary,  filiform,  nearly  eredl. 
BraSls  minute,  one- flowered,  falling. 
Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  yellow,  fingle,  approximated. 
Calyx  below,  five  toothed. 
Fi/aments  united  at  the  bafe.     Anthers  incumbent,  a  white  gland  on  the  apex  of 

each,  which  falls  ofl"  foon  after  the  flower  expands.     Style  crooked.     Stigma 

fimple. 

Legume 
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Legume  long,  pendulous,  not  infated. 

Seeds  many,  lodged  in  a  brown  mealy  fubflance. 

The  pod  of  this  tree  is  the  only  part  ufed.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  from  fix  to  twelve  long  ;  when  ripe,  brown,  fmooth,  and  contains,  be- 
fides  the  feeds,  a  large  quantity  of  a  brown  mealy  fubftance,  which  the  natives 
eat ;  its  tafte  is  fweetifh  and  agreeable ;  it  may  therefore  be  compared  to  the 
Spanijh  Algaroba,  or  locufl-tree.    fCeratonia  Siliqua  Linn. J 

NOTE. 

In  compliance  with  Dr.  Kcenig's  opinion,  I  have  called  this  a  Profopis, 
though  I  am  aware  that  the  antheral  glands  give  it  a  claim  to  the  genus  Adenan- 
thera. 


TO   THE   RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  SHORE,    BART.    GOVERNOR 
GENERAL,  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


DEAR   SIR, 


I 


HAVE  had  from  Mr.  Goldingham  (one  of  the  Honourable  Company's 
aftronomers  at  Fort  Saint  George,  a  perfon  of  much  ingenuity,  and  who  applies 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities)  fome  drawings  taken  from  the  cave  on  the 
ifland  oi  ElephaJita,  They  are  the  mofl:  accurate  of  any  I  have  feen,  and  accompa- 
nied with  a  correft  defcription.  This  gentleman  argues  ably  in  favour  of  its  hav- 
ing been  an  Hitidu  temple ;  yet  I  cannot  aflent  to  his  opinion.  The  immenfe  ex- 
cavations cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  at  the  Elephants,  and  other  caves  of  the  like  na- 
ture on  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  appear  to  me  operations  of  too  great  labour  to  have 
been  executed  by  the  hands  of  fo  feeble  and  effeminate  a  race  as  the  aborigines  of 
India  have  generally  been  held  to  be,  and  flill  continue :  and  the  few  figures  that 
yet  remain  entire,  reprefent  perfons  totally  diflinft  in  exterior  from  the  prefent 
Hindus.,  being  of  a  gigantic  fize,  having  large  prominent  faces,  and  bearing  fome 
refemblance  to  the  Ahyjjiniajis,  who  inhabit  the  country  on  the  wefl  fide  of  the 

Red 
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Red  Sea,  oppofite  to  Arabia.  There  is  no  tradition  of  thefe  caves  having  been 
frequented  by  the  Hindus  as  places  of  worfhip ;  and  at  this  period  no  poojah  is  per- 
formed at  any  of  them;  and  they  are  fcarcely  ever  vifited  by  the  natives.  I  re- 
colledl  particularly,  that  Ragonath  Row,  when  at  Bombay,  did  not  at  all  hold 
them  in  any  degree  of  veneration. 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  you,  Sir,  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  the  accompanying 
Memoir  deferving  of  being  inferted  in  our  Proceedings. 

Mr.  GoLDiNGHAM  acquaints  me,  that  he  has  paid  two  vifits  to  fome  curious 
remains  of  antiquity,  about  thirty-five  miles  foutherly  of  Madras,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Pagodas.  He  promifes  to  tranfmit  to  me  his 
remarks  on  thefe  curiofities,  with  copies  of  the  infcriptions,  which  are  in  cha- 
ra<flers  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  diftridl.  He  declares  himfelf  highly  ambi- 
tious of  the  favour  of  being  admitted  into  our  Society  ;  and  I  fhall  be  much  grati- 
fied in  being  inftrumental  to  his  obtaining  that  favour,  from  a  conviction,  that  he 
will  greatly  add  to  our  flock  of  information,  and  prove  an  ufeful  member. 

I  cannot  conclude  an  addrefs  to  you,  Sir,  as  the  worthy  fuccefibr  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  lately  prefided  over  our  Society  with  fo  much  credit  to  himfelf  and 
benefit  to  the  public,  without  adverting  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
whofe  univerfal  fcience  and  ardent  zeal  for  diiFufing  knowledge,  I  have  had  fo 
many  occafions  to  admire  during  the  courfe  of  an  acquaintance  of  twenty-five 
years. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greateft  refped. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  moft  faithful  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 
Calcutta,  2gthjuiy,  1795.  J.  CARNAC. 


SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   THE    CAVE    IN    THE   ISLAND    OF 
ELEPHANTA. 

By  J.  GOLDINGHAM,  Efq. 

X.  HE  Elephar.ta  Cave,  which  is  fituated-in  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  harbour  o{  Bombay, 
nas  defervedly  attradled  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  an  elephant  of  black  flone, 

large 


jqq  some  account  of  the  cave 

large  as  the  life,  is  feen  near  the  landing-place,  from  which  the  ifland  probably 
took  its  name ;  the  cave  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach ;  the 
path  leading  to  it  lies  through  a  valley  j  the  hills  on  either  fide  beautifully  clothd 
and  except  when  interrupted  by  the  dove  calling  to  her  abfent  mate,  a  folemn 
rtillnefs  prevails  ;  the  mind  is  fitted  for  contemplating  the  approaching  fcene. 

The  cave  is  formed  in  a  hill  of  ilone  -,  its  mafly  roof  is  fupported  by  rows 
of  columns  regularly  difpofed,  but  of  an  order  different  from  any  in  ufe  with  us  *; 
o-ieantic  fio-ures,  in  relief,  are  obferved  on  the  walls ;  thefe  as  well  as  the  columns 
are  (liaped  in  the  folid  rock,  and  by  artifls  it  would  appear  poffelTed  of  fome  abi- 
lity, unqueftionably  of  aftonifliing  perfeverance.  Several  of  the  columns  have 
been  levelled,  and  the  figures  mutilated,  as  I  am  informed,  by  the  Portuguefiy  who 
were  at  the  trouble  (and  no  fmall  one)  of  dragging  cannon  up  the  hill,  for  the 
better  execution  of  this  exploit. — Deftrudtive  Superflition  feeks  not  for  merit  j  flie 
commits  to  the  flames  and  to  deftrudlion,  members  of  a  community  moft  valuable, 
and  ftruftures  doing  honour  to  human  ability  ! 

The  wall  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cave  is  crowded  with  fculpture  j  the  attention 
is  firft  arrefted  by  a  grand  bufl,  reprefenting  a  being  with  three  heads  j  the  mid- 
dle face  is  prefented  full,  and  exprelles  a  dignified  compofure ;  the  head  and  neck 
fplendidly  covered  with  ornaments.  The  face  on  the  left  is  in  profile,  and  the 
head-drefs  rich  ;  in  one  of  the  hands  is  a  flower,  in  the  other  a  fruit  refembling  a 
pomegranate  ;  a  ring  like  that  worn  by  the  Hindus  at  prefent  is  obferved  on  one 
of  the  wrifts  j  the  expreffion  of  the  countenance  by  no  means  unpleafant.  Dif- 
ferent is  the  head  on  the  right ;  the  face  is  in  profile,  the  forehead  projects,  the 
eyes  ftare  j  fnakes  fupply  the  place  of  hair,  and  the  reprefentation  of  a  human 
fcull  is  confpicuous  on  the  covering  of  the  head ;  one  hand  grafps  a  monftrous 
Cobra  de  Capella  (the  hooded  fnake),  the  other  a  fmaller ;  the  whole  together  cal- 
culated to  ftrike  terror  into  the  beholder.  The  height  of  this  bufl  is  about  eighteen 
feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  middle  face  ■H^ow'i  four ;  but  the  annexed  drawing  of 
this  piece  of  Iculpture  will  give  a  better  idea  of  it  perhaps  than  words. 

Each  fide  of  this  niche  is  fupported  by  a  gigantic  figure  leaning  on  a  dwarf,  as 
in  the  drawing. 

A  niche  of  confiderable  dimenfions,   and  crowded  with  figures,   on  either  fide 
the  former ;  in  the  middle  of  the  niche,   on  the  right,  ftands  a  gigantic  figure, 

»  See  the  fl-.etch  of  one  of  the  pillars, 

apparently 
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apparently  female,  but  with  one  breajl  only.  This  figure  has  four  arms,  the  fore- 
mofl  right  hand  is  leaning  on  the  head  of  a  bull,  the  other  grafps  a  Cobra  de  Ca- 
fella,  while  a  circular  fliield  is  obferved  in  the  inner  left  hand ;  the  head  is  richly 
ornamented;  on  the  right  ftands  a  male,  bearing  a  pronged  inflrument,  refembling 
a  trident ;  on  the  left  is  a  female,  holding  a  mace  or  fceptre ;  near  the  principal 
is  a  beautiful  youth  on  an  elephant ;  above  this  is  a  figure  with  four  heads,  fup- 
ported  by  fwans  or  geefe  ;  and  oppofite  is  a  male  with  four  arms,  mounted  on  the 
flioulders  of  another,  having  a  fceptre  in  one  of  the  hands.  At  the  top  of  the 
niche  fmall  figures  in  different  attitudes  are  obferved,  feemingly  fupported  by 
clouds. 

The  moil  confpicuous  of  the  group  on  the  niche  to  the  left,  is  a  male  near  fe- 
venteen  feet  in  height,  with  four  arms  ;  on  the  left  flands  a  female  about  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  fame  circular  rings  worn  by  the  prefent  Hindu  women,  are  ob- 
ferved on  the  legs  and  wrifts  of  this  figure  ;  the  hair  bears  a  like  correfpondence 
in  the  mode  of  putting  it  up  ;  the  countenance  is  peculiarly  foft,  and  expreflive  of 
gentlenefs.  In  the  back  ground,  a  figure  with  four  heads,  fupported  by  birds, 
and  one  with  four  arms,  on  the  fhoulders  of  another,  are  alfo  obferved.  Several 
fmaller  figures  in  attendance  :  one  with  the  right  knee  bent  to  the  ground,  in  the 
attitude  of  addreffing  the  principal,  bears  a  crefe,  exadlly  refembling  that  in  pre- 
fent ufe.  The  heads  of  moil  of  the  fmall  male  figures  have  a  whimfical  appearance, 
being  covered  with  an  exacft  refsmblance  of  our  wigs. 

On  each  fide  of  thefe  groups  is  a  fmall  dark  room,  facred  in  ancient  times  perhaps 
to  all  but  the  unpolluted  iJriZiw^w  J  but  bats,  fpiders,  fcorpions,  and  fnakes,  are 
now  in  the  pofleffion. 

Left  of  the  laft  defcribed  group,  and  nearer  the  fide  of  the  cave,  is  another :  a 
male  is  obferved  in  the  aiftion  of  leading  a  female  towards  a  majeflic  figure  feated 
in  the  corner  of  tiie  niche,  his  head  covered  like  our  judges  on  the  bench;  the 
countenance  and  attitude  of  the  female  highly  exprelfive  of  modefty  and  a  timid 
relucElance  :  a  male  behind  urges  her  forward.  Several  fmaller  figures  compofe 
this  group. 

Curious  it  is  to  obferve  all  the  female  figures  have  ornaments  round  the  wrifts 
and  legs,  like  thofe  worn  by  the  Hindu  women  at  prefent,  while  the  males  bearing 
the  fame  correfpondence,  have  ornaments  round  the  wrifts  only. 

Oppofite  the  laft  niche,  and  fifty  feet  nearer  the  entrance,  is  another  of  equal 
dimenfions,  inclofing  a  figure  that  forcibly  arrefts  the  attention:    it  is  a  gigantic 

half- 
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half-length  of  a  male  with  eight  arms ;  round  one  of  the  left  arms  a  belt,  com- 
■pofed  of  human  heads,  is  feen  ;  a  right  hand  grafps  a  fword  upUfted  to  fever  a 
figure,  feemingly  kneeling  (but  too  much  mutilated  to  diftinguifh  it  properly)  on 
a  block,  held  in  the  correfpondent  left  hand  ;  a  Cobra  de  Capella  rifes .  under 
one  arm  ;  among  the  fingular  decorations  of  the  head,  a  human  IkuU  is  obferved  : 
above  are  feveral  finall  figures,  reprefented  in  diftrefs  and  pain.  Many  of  the 
figures  mutilated,  as  is  the  principal,  whofe  afpect  polTelTes  a  great  degree  of  un- 
relenting fiercenefs. 

Croffing  to  the  other  fide  of  the  cave,  near  one  of  the  fmall  rooms,  before-men- 
tioned, a  male  fitting  as  the  people  of  this  country  do  at  prefent  is  obferved ;  a 
female  in  the  fame  poflure  on  his  left,  v^ith  an  attendant  on  either  fide :  at  the 
feet  of  the  male  is  the  figure  of  a  bull  couchant ;  and  in  each  corner  of  the  niche 
Hands  a  gigantic  guard.  Oppofite  is  a  correfpondent  niche  :  the  figures  being  a 
good  deal  mutilated,  and  the  fituation  dark,  prevent  thefe  being  properly  difcri- 
minated  ;  a  fitting  male  figure,  having  an  attendant  on  either  hand,  is  however 
perceived. 

A  niche  filled  with  figures,  greatly  defaced,  is  obferved  on  each  fide  the  en- 
trance. On  one  fide  is  a  male  that  had  eight  arms,  which  are  all  deftroyed  ;  in  the 
back  part  is  the  figure  with  four  heads,  fupported  by  birds  ;  and  the  other  figure 
with  four  arms,  whimfically  elevated.  A  large  fitting  figure  is  the  principal  in  the 
oppofite  niche  ;  a  horfe  and  rider  in  the  back  ground  ;  the  former  caparifoned  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  mode  in  this  country. 

On  the  left  fide  and  half  way  up  the  cave,  is  an  apartment  about  thirty  feet 
fquare,  enclofing  the  IJngam  ;  an  entrance  on  the  four  fides,  and  each  fide  of 
either  entrance  is  fupported  by  a  figure  feventeen  feet  in  height,  each  figure  being 
ornamented  in  a  different  ilyle. 

The  part  of  this  furprifing  monument  of  human  fkill  and  perfeverance  hitherto 
defcribed,  is  generally  called  the  great'  cave  %  its  length  is  135  feet,  and  breadth 
nearly  the  fame.  A  plan  accompanies  this  account,  which,  however,  I  cannot 
venture  to  pronounce  perfedily  correft,  having  miflaid  a  memorandum  0I particular 
parts  which  were  deduced,  and  with  fufficient  correcflnefs  perhaps  from  the  general 
meafures  preferved.  But  there  are  compartments  on  both  fides,  feparated  from 
the  great  cave,  by  large  fragments  of  rock  and  loofe  earth,  heretofore  probably  a 
part  of  the  roof.  That  on  the  right  is  fpacious,  and  contains  feveral  pieces  of 
fculpture ;  the  irioft  remarkable  is  a  large  figure,   the  body  human,  but  the  head 

that 
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that  of  an  elephant.  The  lingam  is  alio  enclofed  here.  Above  each  of  a  line  of 
figures,  (landing  in  a  dark  fituation,  is  a  piece  of  fculpture,  pointed  out  to  me  as 
an  infcription  :  however  (with  the  affiftance  of  a  torch)  I  found  one  an  exadl  copy 
of  the  other,  and  with  little  refemblance  of  charafters. 

The  compartment  on  the  other  fide  contains  feveral  fculptures,  and  among  the 
reft,  a  figure  with  an  elephant's  head  and  human  body.  A  deep  cavity  in  the 
rock  hereabout  contains  excellent  water,  which,  being  fheltered  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fun,  is  always  cool,  and  defervedly  held  in  eflimation  by  thofe  whom 
curiofity  leads  here  through  a  fcorching  atmofphere.  A  traditional  account  of 
the  extent  of  this  cavity,  and  the  communication  of  its  waters  by  fubterraneous 
paflages,  with  others,  very  dillant,  was  given  me  by  a  native  of  the  ifland,  which 
would  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  hands  of  a  poet. 

Gigantic  as  the  figures  are,  the  mind  is  not  difagreeably  moved  on  viewing 
them,  a  certain  indication  of  the  harmony  of  the  proportions.  Having  meafured 
three  or  four,  and  examined  the  proportions  by  the  fcale  we  allow  the  mod  cor- 
redt,  I  found  many  ftood  even  this  tefl,  while  the  difagreements  were  not  equal  to 
what  are  met  with  every  day  in  people  whom  we  think  by  no  means  ill  propor- 
tioned. 

The  ifland  wherein  thefe  curious  remains  of  antiquity  are  fituated,  is  about  five 
(^iles  and  a  half  from  Bombay,  in  an  eafterly  diredtion  ;  its  circumference  cannot 
be  more  than  five  miles  :  a  neat  village  near  the  landing-place  contains  all  its  in- 
habitants, whom,  inclufive  of  women  and  children,  number  about  one  hundred. 
Their  anceilors,  they  tell  you,  having  been  improperly  treated  by  the  Portuguefey 
fled  from  the  cppofite  ifland  of  Salfet  hither,  cultivating  rice,  and  rearing  goats  for 
their  fupport.  In  the  fame  humble  road  do  they  continue.  The  iflanders  have 
no  boat;  they  cut  wood  from  the  adjoining  hills,  which  the  purchafers  remove  in 
boats  of  their  own  -,  they  are  under  our  protedlion,  and  pay  about  fifty-fix  pounds 
annually  to  the  government  ;  the  furplus  revenue  furnillies  their  fimple  clothing. 
By  perfevering  in  this  humble  path,  thefe  harmlefs  people  continue  to  rejoice  in 
tranquillity  under  their  banyan-tree.  The  cave,  they  tell  you,  was  formed  by  the 
Gods  :   and  this  is  all  they  pretend  to  know  of  the  matter. 

Various  have  been,  and  are  to  this  day,  the  conjecftures  refpedling  the  Elephanta 
Cave.  Thofe  who  attempt  to  deduce  its  origin  from  the  Egyptians,  from  the 
Jews,  or  from  Alexander  the  Great,  appear  to  me,  with  due  deference,  to  give 
themfelves  much  unnecefl"ary  trouble  ;  which  I  fliall  further  endeavour  to  fliew  as 
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briefly  as  the  fubjed  will  admit  of,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that 
refembling  features  are  not  wanting  in  the  cafe  of  the  Egyptians  and  o?  the  Jews,  to 
lead  towards  fuch  dedutftions  ;  but  thefe  refemblances  ftrike  me  as  tending  to  the. 
elucidation  of  a  more  interefting  hypothefis,  vix.  That  the  fyflems  of  thofe  people 
were  copies  of  an  original,  found  in  this  part  cf  the  --world. 

The  ftriking  refemblance  in  feveral  particulars  of  the  figures  in  the  cave  to  the 
prefent  Hindu  race,  would  induce  thofe  who  from  hiflory,  as  well  as  from  obfer- 
vation,  hav.e  reafon  to  believe  they  have  preferved  the  fame  cuftoms  from  times- 
immemorial,  to  imagine  the  anceflors  of  thefe  people  its  fabricators ;  but  thofe 
who  are  in  a  fmall  degree  acquainted  with  their  mythology,  will  be  perfuaded  of 
it ;  nor  is  a  much  greater  extent  of  knowledge  requifite  to  enable  us  to  difcover  it 
to  be  a  temple  dedicated  principally  to  Siva,  the  dejiroyer  or  changer. 

The  hujl  is  doubtlefs  a  perfonification  of  the  three  grand  Hindu  attributes  of  that 
Being  for  whom  the  ancient  Hindus  entertained  the  moft  profound  veneration,  and 
cf  whom  they  had  the  mofl:  fublime  conceptions.  The  middle  head  reprefents 
Brahma,  or  the  creative  attribute;  that  on  the  left,  Vishnu,  or  the  prefervingj 
and  the  head  on  the  right,  Siva,  or  the  deftrudtive  or  changing  attribute. 

The  figure  with  one  breajl  has  been  thought  by  mod  to  reprefent  an  Amazon  ;  it 
however,  appears  to  me  a  reprefeutation  of  the  confort  of  Siva,  exhibiting  the 
a6live  power  of  her  lord  ;  not  only  as  Bawani,  or  courage,  but  as  Isani,  or  th&, 
goddefs  of  nature,  confidered  as  male  and  female,  and  prefiding  over  generation, 
and  alfo  as  Durga.  Here  we  find  the  bull  of  Iswara  (one  of  Siva's  names),  and 
the  figure  bearing  his  trifulc,  or  trident.  The  beautiful  figure  on  the  elephant  is, 
I  imagine,  Cam>i,  or  the  Hindu  God  of  Love  ;  the  figure  \N\x\\four  heads,  fupported 
by  birds,  is  a  reprefeutation  of  Brahma  ;  and  that  withyi«r  arms,  mounted  on  the 
fhoulders  of  another,  is  Vishnu. 

The  two  principal  figures  in  the  niche  to  the  left,  reprefent,  perhaps,  Siva  and 
his  Goddefs  as  Parvati.  Here,  as  before,  we  obferve  Brahma  and  Vishnu  in. 
the  lack  ground. 

The  terrific  figure  with  eight  arms  has  been  much  talked  of;  fome  will  liave  it 
to  reprefent  Solomon,  threatening  to  divide  the  harlot's  child;  others,  with  more 
reafon  on  their  fide,  fuppofe  it  to  reprefent  the  tyrant  Cans  a,  attempting  the  life 
of  the  infant  God  Chrishna,  when  foftered  by  the  herdfman  Ananda.  To  me, 
the  third  attribute,  or  the  dejiroyer  in  aSiion,  appears  too  well  reprefented  to  be, 
miftaken.     The  diftant   fcene,  where  the   fmaller  figures  appear  in  difi:refs  and 
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pain,  is  perhaps  the  infernal  regions.  The  figure  about  to  be  deftroyed,  does  not 
feem  to  me  an  infant,  but  a  full  grown  perfon  ;  if,  indeed,  the  defiroyer  was  of 
the  human  fize,  the  figure  in  queftion  would  bear  the  proper  proportion  as  an  in- 
fant ;  but  as  he  is  of  enormous  magnitude,  a  human  being,  full  grown,  would  ap- 
pear but  an  infant  by  the  fide  of  him ;  and  thus  it  is,  I  imagine,  that  people  have 
been  deceived :  a  cafe  by  no  means  uncommon  in  circumflances  like  the  pre- 
fent. 

The  fitting  male  and  female  figures,  having  a  bull  couching  at  the  feet  of  the 
former,  are  Siva  and  his  Goddefs  j  and  thus  are  they  reprefented  in  the  pagodas 
of  the  prefent  day. 

No  perfon  can  miftake  the  figure  with  the  human  body  and  elephant's  head  for 
any  other  than  G  ane's  a,  the  Hindu  God  of  Wifdom,  and  the  firft  born  of  Siva  ; 
and  thus  is  he  reprefented  at  prefent. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  will  appear  incontefi;ible,  I  imagine,  that  this 
is  a  Hindu  temp/e ;  whence  the  Lingam  is  a  teftimony,  fufficient  of  Siva's  having 
prefided  here,  without  the  other  evidences  which  the  intelligent  in  the  Hindu  my- 
thology will  have  difcovered  in  the  courfe  of  this  account. 

To  deduce  the  a.ra  of  the  fabrication  of  this  ftrudure  is  not  fo  eafy  a  tafk ;  but 
it  was,  no  doubt,  pofterior  to  the  great  fchifm  in  the  Hindu  religion,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Puranas,  I  learn,  happened  at  a  period  coeval  with  our  date  of  the  crea- 
tion. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  accounts  of  powerful  princes  who  ruled  this  part 
of  the  country  of  a  later  date,  particularly  of  one  who  ufurped  the  government  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  the  Chrifiian  sra,  famed  for  a  palTion  for  architedure.  Many 
worfe  hypothefes  have  been,  than  one  which  might  be  formed  of  his  having 
founded  the  cave  ;  but  I  am  led  to  imagine,  no  certain  conclufions  on  this  dark 
fubje(fl:  could  be  drawn  from  the  fources  of  information  open  at  prefent. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  DELHI. 

By  Lieut.  W.  Franklin. 

1  H  E  once  celebrated  city  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  Mujfulman  foverelgnty  in  Hin- 
dojlan,  and  in  more  early  times,  the  feat  of  Hindu  dominion  over  northern  India,  has 
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employed  the  pen  of  many  different  authors,  Afatic  and  European  j  though  of  the 
latter  in  a  lefs  degree  than  might  have  been  expecfted. 

The  following  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  ancient  city,  is  extrailed  from 
a  journal  of  obfervations  made  during  an  official  tour  through  the  Dovab  and  the 
adjacent  diftridls,  in  company  with  Captain  Reynolds,  of  the  Bombay  eftablifli- 
nient,  appointed  by  the  Bt'/z^^/ government  to  furvey  that  part  of  the  country  in  the 
year  1793. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contain  much  new  information  on  things  already  de- 
fcribed  by  others ;  but  as  a  faithful  ftatement  of  the  aftual  condition  of  the  once 
flourifhing  metropolis  of  a  great  kingdom  now  in  ruins,  it  may  be  acceptable; 
and  in  this  hope  it  is  offered  with  deference  to  the  Society :  who  will  judge  whe- 
ther it  be  deferving  of  more  general  diffufion  by  publication  with  their  more  im- 
portant refearches. 

The  extent  of  the  ruins  of  old  Delhi  cannot,  I  fuppofe,  be  lefs  than  a  circumfer- 
ence of  twenty  miles,  reckoning  from  the  gardens  of  Shalimar,  on  the  north-weft, 
to  the  Kuttub  Minar  on  the  fouth-eafl ;  and  proceeding  from  thence  along  the 
heart  of  the  old  city  by  way  of  the  maufoleum  of  Nizam-u-deen,  on  which 
flands  Humaioon's  tomb,  and  the  old  fort  of  Delhi  on.  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
to  the  Ajmere  gate  of  Shah  Jehanabad. 

The  environs  to  the  north-weft  are  crowded  with  the  remains  of  fpacious  gar- 
dens and  country-houfes  of  the  nobility,  which  were  formerly  abundantly  fup- 
plied  with  water  by  means  of  the  noble  canal  dug  by  An  Mirdan  Khan,  and 
which  formerly  extended  from  above  Paniput  quite  down  to  Delhi,  where  it  joined 
the  Jumna;  fertilizing  in  its  courfe  a  tradl  of  more  than  ninety  miles  in  length,  and 
beflowing  comfort  and  affluence  on  thofe  who  lived  within  its  extent.  This  canal, 
as  it  run  through  the  fuburbs  oi  Mogul  Parah,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  about  as  much  in  breadth,  cut  from  the  folid 
ftone-quarry,  on  each  fide,  from  which  moft  of  the  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  been  built.  It  had  faiall  bridges  ereded  over  it  at  different  places,  fome  of 
which  communicated  with  the  garden-houfes  of  the  nobility. 

In  the  year  of  the  Hagiree  1041  (A.  C.  1631-2)  the  Emperor  Shah-Jehan 
founded  the  prefent  city  and  palace  of  Shah-Jehanahad,  which  he  made  his  capi- 
tal during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  The  new  city  of  Shah-Jehanabad  lies  on 
the  weflernbank  of  the  Jumna,  in  latitude  28°  36'  north.  The  city  is  about  feven 
miles  in  circumference,   and  is  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  a  wall  of  brick  and 
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ftone }  a  parapet  runs  along  the  whole,  with  loopholes  for  mufquetry ;  but  there 
are  no  cannon  planted  on  the  ramparts.  The  city  has  feven  gates  ;  viz.  Lahore 
gate,  Ajmere  gate,  Turkoman  gate,  Delhi  gate.  Moor  gate,  Cabul  gate,  and  Cajh- 
mere  gate  ;  all  of  which  are  built  of  free-ftone,  and  have  handlbme  arched  en- 
trances of  ftone,  where  the  guards  of  the  city  keep  watch.  Near  the  Ajmere 
gate  is  a  Madriffa,  or  college,  eredled  by  Ghazi-u-deen  Khan,  nephew  of 
NizAM-UL-MooLLUCK  :  it  is  built  of  red  ftone,  and  lituated  at  the  centre  of  a 
fpacious  quadrangle,  with  a  ftone  fountain.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  area  is  a 
handfome  mofque  built  of  red  ftone,  inlaid  with  white  marble.  The  apartments 
for  the  ftudents  are  on  the  fides  of  the  fquare,  divided  into  feparate  chambers, 
which  are  fmall  but  commodious.  The  tomb  of  Ghazi  is  in  the  corner  of  the 
fquare,  furrounded  by  a  Ihrine  of  white  marble,  pierced  with  lattice-work.  The 
college  is  now  fhut  up,  and  without  inhabitants.  In  the  nel2.hbourhood  of  the 
Cabul  gate  is  a  garden,  called  Tees  Huzzari  Bang,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  the 
queen  Malka-Zemani,  wife  of  the  emperor  Mohummud  Shah:  a  marble 
tablet,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  is  engraved  with  fome  Perjian  couplets  in- 
forming us  of  the  date  of  her  death,  which  happened  five  years  fince,  aniu 
Hagiree  1203.  Near  this  tomb  is  another,  of  the  princefs  Zcebul  Nissah 
Beegum,  daughter  of  Aurungzebe.  On  a  rifing  ground  near  this  garden,  from 
whence  there  is  a  fine  profpedl  of  Shah  Jehanabad,  are  two  broken  columns  of 
brown  granate,  eight  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  on  which  are  in- 
fcriptions  in  an  ancient  charafter. 

Within  the  city  of  new  Delhi  are  the  remains  of  many  fplendid  palaces  belong- 
ing to  the  great  Omrahs  of  the  empire.  Among  the  largeft  are  thofe  of  KuM- 
mer-u-deen  Khan,  Vizier  to  Mohummud  Shah;  Ali  IMirdan  Khan,  the 
Perjian;  the  Nabob  Ghazi-u-deen  Khan;  Sefdur  Jung's;  the  garden  of 
Coodseah  Begum,  mother  to  Mohummud  Shah  ;  the  palace  of  Sad  ut  Khanj 
and  that  of  Sultan  Darah  Shekoah.  All  thefe  palaces  are  furrounded  with 
high  walls,  and  take  up  a  comiderable  fpace  of  ground.  Their  entrances  are 
through  lofty  arched  gateways  of  brick  and  ftone,  at  the  top  of  which  are  the  gal- 
leries for  mufic  :  before  each  is  a  Ipacious  court  yard  for  the  elephants,  horfes, 
and  attendants  of  the  vifitors.  Each  palace  has  likewife  a  Mahal,  or  Seraglio,  ad- 
joining; which  is  feparated  from  the  Dewan  Khana  by  a  partition- wall,  and  coai- 
municates  by  means  of  private  pafTages.  All  of  them  had  gardens  with  capacious 
ftone  refervoirs  and  fountains  in  the  centre  ;  an  ample  terrace  extended  round  the 
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whole  of  each  particular  palace;  and  within  the  walls  were  honfes  and  apartments 
for  fervants  and  followers  of  every  delcriptlon,  befides  ftabling  for  horfes,  Fee/ 
Khanas,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  a  nobleman's  fuit.  Each  palace  was  like- 
wife  provided  with  a  handfome  fet  of  baths,  and  a  Teh  Kbana  under  ground.  The 
baths  of  Sadut  Khan  are  a  fet  of  beautiful  rooms,  paved  and  lined  with  white 
marble :  they  confift  of  five  diftinft  apartments,  Into  which  light  is  admitted  by 
glazed  windows  from  the  top  of  the  domes.  Sufder  Jung's  Teh  Khana  con- 
fifts  of  a  fet  of  apartments,  built  in  a  light  delicate  manner ;  one  long  room,  in 
which  Is  a  marble  refervoir,  the  whole  length,  and  a  fmall  room,  raifed  and  bal- 
luftraded  on  each  fide,  both  faced  throughout  with  white  marble. 

Shah  Jehanabad  is  adorned  with  many  fine  mofques,  feveral  of  which  are 
ftill  in  perfedl  beauty  and  repair.  The  following  are  moft  worthy  of  being  de- 
fcribed :  the  firft,  the  Jama  Musjed,  or  great  cathedral.  This  mofque  is  fituated 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  royal  palace  ;  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  upon 
a  rocky  eminence,  "named  Jiijiila  Pahar,  and  has  been  fcarped  on  purpofe.  The 
afcent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  ftone  fteps,  thirty-five  In  number,  through  a  handfome. 
gateway  of  red  ftone.  The  doors  of  this  gateway  are  covered  throughout  with 
plates  of  wrought  brafs,  which  Mr.  Bernier  imagined  to  be  copper.  The  ter- 
race on  which  the  mofque  Is  fituated,  is  a  fquare  of  about  fourteen  hundred  yards 
of  red  ftone;  in  the  centre  is  a  fountain  lined  with  marble,  for  the  purpofe  of  per- 
forming the  neceflary  ablutions  previous  to  prayer.  An  arched  colonade  of  red 
flone  furrounds  the  whole  of  the  terrace,  which  is  adorned  with  odlagon  pavillions 
at  convenient  dlftance,  for  fitting  in.  The  mofque  is  of  an  oblong  form,  two  hun- 
dred and  fixty-one  feet  in  length,  furrounded  at  top  by  three  magnificent  domes  of 
white  marble,  interfered  with  black  ftripes,  and  flanked  by  two  Minarets  of  black 
marble  and  red  fi:one  alternately,  rifing  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 
Each  of  thefe  Minarets  has  three  proje£ling  galleries  of  white  marble ;  and  their 
fummits  are  crowned  with  light  odagon  pavillions  of  the  fame.  The  whole  front 
of  the  "Jama  Musjed  is  faced  with  large  flabs  of  beautiful  white  marble  ;  and  along 
the  cornice  are  ten  compartments,  four  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  which 
are  inlaid  with  Infcriptions  in  black  marble,  in  the  Nufai  characfler,  and  are  faid  to 
contain  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Koran.  The  Infide  of  the  mofque  is 
paved  throughout  with  large  flags  of  white  marble,  decorated  with  a  black  border; 
and  is  wonderfully  beautiful  and  delicate  :  the  flags  are  about  three  feet  in  length 
by  one  and  a  half  broad.     The  walls  and  roof  are  lined  with  plain  white  marble  j 
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and  near  the  Kil'la  is  a  handfome  tank,  or  niche,  adorned  with  a  profufion  of 
freeze-work.  Clofe  to  this  is  a  miniher,  or  pulpit:,  of  marble,  having  an  afcent  of 
four  fteps,  and  balluftraded.  The  afcent  to  the  Miiiarets  is  by  a  v.'inding  ftair-cafe 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  Iteps  of  red  llone ;  and  at  the  top  you  have  a  noble  view 
of  the  king's  palace,  and  the  whole  of  the  Ciittiib  Minar,  the  Kurrun  Minar, 
Humaioon's  tomb,  the  palace  of  Ferose  Shah,  the  fort  of  old  Delhi,  and  the 
fort  oi  Lorii,  on  the  oppofite  of  the  Jumna.  The  domes  are  crowned  with  cullifes, 
richly  gilt,  and  prefent  a  glittering  appearance  from  a  diftance.  This  mofque  was 
begun  by  Shah  Jehan,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  in  the 
tenth  :  the  expences  of  its  eredion  amounted  to  ten  lacks  of  rupees;  and  it  is  in  every 
refpedt  worthy  of  being  the  grand  cathedral  of  the  empire  of  IndoJIan. 

Not  far  from  the  palace  is  the  mofque  of  Roshun-a-Dowl ah,  rendered  me- 
morable to  the  Delhians  for  being  the  place  where  Nadir  Shah  faw  the  maffacre 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  The  caufe  afTigned  by  hiftorians  for  this  unhuman 
avfl  is,  that  a  ledition  broke  out  in  the  great  market,  in  which  two  thoufand  Per- 
fians  were  flain.  Nadir,  on  hearing  of  the  tumult,  marched  out  of  the  fort  at 
night  with  a  fmall  force  to  the  Mwj/V^of  Roshun-a-Dowlah;  where  he  was  fired 
upon  in  the  morning  from  a  neighbouring  terrace,  and  an  officer  killed  clofe  by  his 
fide.  He  inftantly  ordered  an  indifcriminate  flaughter  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  his 
fquadrons  ot  cavalry  pouring  through  the  fireets,  before  the  afterncon  put  to  death 
a  hundred  thoufand  perfons  of  all  defcriptions.  "  The  King  oi  Per/ia,"  fays  tlie 
tranflator  of  Feristha,  *'  iit,  during  the  dreadful  fcene,  in  the  Miisjed  of  Ro- 
"  SHUN-A-DowL  AH.  None  but  Haves  durft  come  near  him,  for  his  countenance 
"  was  dark  and  terrible.  At  length  the  unfortunate  emperor,  attended  by  a  num- 
"  ber  of  his  chief  Omrahs,  ventured  to  approach  him  with  downcafl  eyes.  The 
"  Omrahs  who  preceded  Mohummud,  bowed  down  their  foreheads  to  the  ground. 
"  Nadir  SnAHfiernly  ailced  them  what  they  wanted;  they  cried  out  with  one  voice, 
"  Spare  the  city.  Mohummud  faid  not  a  word,  but  tears  flowed  isA  from  his  eyes; 
"  the  tyrant,  for  once  touched  with  pity,  flieathed  his  fword,  and  faid.  For  the 
"  fake  of  the  prince  Mohummud,  I  forgive."  Since  this  dreadful  maffacre  this 
quarter  of  Delhi  has  been  but  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  mofque  of  Roshun-a- 
DowLAH  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chandney  Choke,  or  market;  it  is  built  of 
red  fi:one,  of  the  common  fize,  and  lurmountcd  by  three  domes  richly  gilt. 

Zeenul-al-Mussajid,  or  the  ornament  of  mofques,  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  and  was  erefted  byadaugliter  of  Aurungzebe,  of  the  name  of  Zeenut 
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AL  Nissa'h.  It  is  of  red  ftone  with  inlayings  of  marble,  and  has  a  fpacious 
terrace  in  front  of  it,  with  a  capacious  refervoir  faced  with  marble.  The  princefs 
who  built  it,  having  declined  entering  into  the  marriage  ftate,  laid  out  a  large  fum 
of  money  in  the  above  mofque,  and,  on  completing  it,  fhe  built  a  fmall  fepulchre 
of  white  marble,  furrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  fame,  in  the  weft  corner  of  the  ter- 
race. In  this  tomb  (lie  was  buried  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1122,  correfponding 
with  the  year  of  Christ  1710.  There  were  formerly  lands  allotted  for  the  fupport 
and  repairs  of  this  place,  amounting  to  a  lack  of  rupees  per  annum  ;  but  they  all  have 
been  confifcated  during  the  troubles  this  city  has  undergone.  Exclufive  of  the 
mofques  above  defcribed,  there  are  in  Shah  Jehanabad  and  its  environs  above  forty 
others  ;  but  as  moft  of  them  are  of  inferior  iize,  and  all  of  them  of  the  fame  fafhion, 
it  is  unneceflary  to  prefent  any  further  detail. 

The  modern  city  of  Shah  Jehanabad  is  rebuilt,  and  contains  many  good  houfes, 
chiefly  of  brick.  The  ftreets  are  in  general  narrow,  as  is  ufual  in  moft  of  the  large 
cities  of  ylfia ;  but  there  were  formerly  two  very  noble  ftreets  j  the  firft  leadmg 
from  the  palace  gate  through  the  city  to  the  Dt'/hi  gate,  in  a  diredlion  north  and 
fouth.  This  ftreet  was  broad  and  fpacious,  having  handfome  houfes  on  each  fide 
of  the  way,  and  merchants  fhops  well  furniflied  with  the  richeft  articles  of  all 
kinds.  Shah  Jehan  caufed  an  aquedu(5l  to  be  made  of  red  flone,  which  con- 
veyed the  water  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ftreet,  and  from  thence  into  the 
royal  gardens,  by  means  of  a  refervoir  under  ground.  Some  remains  of  the  aque- 
dud:  are  itill  to  be  leen  ;  but  it  is  choaked  up  in  moll:  parts  with  rubbifh.  The  fe- 
cond  grand  ftreet  was  likewife  trom  the  palace  to  the  Lahore  gate,  lying  eaft  and 
weft :  it  was  equal  in  many  refpedts  to  the  former  ;  but  in  both  of  them  the  inhabi- 
tants have  fpoiled  their  appearance,  by  running  a  line  of  houfes  down  the  centre, 
and  acrofs  the  ftreets  in  other  places,  fo  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a  perfon  can  dif- 
cover  their  former  fituation  without  a  narrow  infpedtion.  The  bazars  in  De/hi  are 
but  indifferently  furniflied  at  prefent,  and  the  population  of  the  city  miferably  re- 
duced of  late  years :  the  Chandney  Choke  is  the  beft  furnifhed  bazar  in  the  city, 
though  the  commerce  is  very  trifling.  Cotton  cloths  are  flill  manufadlured,  and 
the  inhabitants  export  indigo.  Their  chief  imports  are  by  means  of  the  northern 
caravans  which  come  once  a  year,  and  bring  with  them  from  Cabiil  and  Cajlomere 
fliawls,  fruit,  and  horfes ;  the  two  former  articles  are  procurable  in  Delhi  at  a  rea- 
fonable  rate.  There  is  alio  a  manufacture  at  Delhi  for  beedree  hooka  bottoms. 
The  cultivation  about  the  city  is  principally  on  the  banks  of  the  JumnUf  where  it 
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is  very  good  ;  the  neighbourhood  produces  corn  and  rice,  millet  and  indigo.  The 
limes  are  very  large  and  fine.  Precious  ftones  likewife  are  to  be  had  at  Delhi,  of 
very  good  quality,  particularly  the  large  red  and  black  cornelians  j  and  peerozas 
are  fold  In  the  bazars. 

The  city  is  divided  into  thirty-fix  mohauls  or  quarters,  each  of  which  is  named 
either  after  the  particular  Omrah  who  refided  there,  or  from  fome  local  circum- 
ftance  relative  to  the  place.  It  appears  that  the  modern  city  oi  Shah  Jehanabad  hz'i 
been  built  principally  upon  two  rocky  eminences  ;  the  one  where  the  Jama  Musjid 
is  fituated,  named  Jujiila  Pahar;  and  the  other,  the  quarter  of  the  oil-fellers,  called 
Bejula  Pahar :  from  both  of  thefe  eminences  you  have  a  comm.anding  view  of 
the  remainder  of  the  city.  Ancient  De/hi  is  faid  by  hiftorians  to  have  been 
eredled  by  Rajah  Delu,  vv^ho  reigned  in  Hindojlan  prior  to  the  invafion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  others  affirm  it  to  have  been  built  by  Rajah  Pettour  ah,  who 
flour ilhed  in  a  much  later  period.  It  is  called  in  Sanfcrit  Indraputy  or  the  abode  of 
Indra,  one  of  the  Hindu  deities;  and  it  is  alfo  thus  diftinguifhed  in  the  royal 
diplomas  of  the  chancery  office.  Whether  the  city  be  of  the  antiquity  reported,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  :  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  vail  quantity  of  buildings 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  environs  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  extent,  as  well 
as  their  grandeur  and  ftyle  of  architedlure,  prove  it  to  have  once  been  a  rich, 
flourifliing,  and  populous  city. 

On  the  nth  of  March  we  were  prefented  to  the  King  Shah  Allum.  After 
entering  the  palace,  we  were  carried  to  the  Deivaiin  Khanah,  or  hall  of  audience 
for  the  nobility,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  throne  ralfed  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  ground.  In  the  centre  of  this  elevation  was  placed  a  chair  of  crimfon 
velvet,  bound  with  gold  clafps,  and  over  the  whole  was  thrown  an  embroidered  co- 
vering of  gold  and  filver  thread :  a  handfome  Samia?uih,  fupported  by  four  pillars 
incrufted  with  filver,  was  placed  over  the  chair  of  ftate.  The  King  at  this  time 
was  in  the  Tufbeah  Khanah  :  an  apartment  in  which  he  generally  fits.  On  paffing 
a  flcreen  of  Indian  connaughts,  we  proceeded  to  the  front  of  the  Tiijbeah  Khanahy 
and  being  arrived  in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  each  of  us  made  three  obeifances  in 
turn,  by  throwing  down  the  right  hand  pretty  low,  and  afterwards  raifing  it  to  the 
forehead  j  we  then  went  up  to  the  Mufiiud  on  which  his  Majefty  was  fitting,  and 
prefented  our  nuzzers  on  white  handkerchiefs,  each  of  our  names  being  announced 
at  the  time  we  offered  them  :  the  King  received  the  whole,  and  gave  the  nuzzers 
to  MiRZA  Akber  Shah,  and  two  other  princes  who  fat  on  his  left  hand.     Vv''e 
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then  went  back,  with  our  faces  towards  the  prefence,  made  the  fame  obeifance  a3 
before,  and  returned  again  to  the  Mufnud.  After  a  flight  converfation,  we  were 
dire<fled  to  go  without  the  inclofure,  and  put  on  the  Khelauts  which  his  Majefty  or- 
dered for  us  ;  they  conlifled  of  light  Int^ia  dvQ&s ;  a  turban,  jammah,  and  kum- 
merbund,  all  cotton,  with  fmall  gold  fprigs.  On  being  clothed  in  thefe  drefles, 
we  again  returned  to  the  Tiijheab  Khanah,  and  after  a  few  minutes  flay,  previous 
to  which  Captain  Reynolds  received  a  fword  from  the  King,  we  had  our  dif- 
miffion ;  and  fome  fervants  were  ordered  to  attend  us  in  viewing  the  palace. 

The  prefent  King,  Shah  Allum,  is  feventy-two  years  of  age  j  of  a  tall  com- 
manding ftature,  and  dark  complexion  ;  his  deportment  was  dignified,  and  not  at 
all  diminiflied  by  his  want  of  fight,  though  he  has  fufi^ered  that  cruel  misfortune 
above  five  years.  The  marks  of  age  are  very  fi:rongly  difcernible  in  his  counte- 
nance :  his  beard  is  fhort  and  white.  His  Majefty  appeared  at  our  introdudlion 
to  be  in  good  fpirits ;  faid  he  was  happy  at  our  arrival ;  and  defired  we  would  vifit 
his  palace  and  the  fort  of  Selhn  Ghur.  He  was  drefied  in  a  rich  kheein-khaub, 
and  was  fupported  by  pillows  of  the  fame  materials. 

I  imagined  I  could  obferve  in  his  afped:  a  thoughtfulnefs,  as  if  fufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  his  prefent  degraded  fituation,  and  the  recollection  of  his  former 
ftate. 

The  palace  of  the  royal  family  of  Timur  was  eredled  by  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan  at  the  time  he  finiHied  the  new  city:  it  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  "Jumna,  and  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  a  wall  of  red  ftone.  I  fuppofe  the 
circumference  of  the  whole  to  be  about  a  mile.  The  two  ftone  figures,  mentioned 
by  Bernier,  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  which  reprefented  the  Rajah  of  C^/Zor^ 
and  his  brother  Pottah,  feated  on  two  elephants  of  ftone,  are  not  now  to  be 
feen ;  they  were  removed  by  order  of  Aurungzebe,  as  favouring  too  much  of 
idolatry  ;  and  he  enclofed  the  place  where  they  ftood  with  a  flcreen  of  red  ftone, 
which  has  disfigured  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  The  firft  objedl  that  attracfls  the 
attention  after  entering  the  palace,  is  the  Dewaun  Aum,  or  public  hall  of  audi- 
ence, for  all  defcriptions  of  people.  It  is  fituated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  fpacious 
fquare,  and  is  a  noble  building,  but  at  prefent  much  in  decay.  On  each  fide  of 
the  Dewaun  Aum,  and  all  round  this  fquare,  are  apartments  of  two  ftories  high, 
the  walls  and  front  of  which,  in  the  times  of  the  fplendor  of  the  empire,  were 
adorned  with  a  profufion  of  the  richeft  tapeftry,  velvets,  and  filks ;  the  nobles 
vying  with  each  other  in  rendering  them  the  moft  magnificent,  efpecially  on  fefti- 
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vals,  and  days  of  public  rejoicings,  when  they  prefented  a  grand  fight.  Thefe 
decorations  have  however  been  long  fince  laid  afide,  and  nothing  but  the  bare  walls 
remained.  From  the  Dewaun  Aum,  we  proceeded  thro'  another  handfome  gateway 
to  the  Dewaun  Khafs,  before  mentioned.  The  building  is  fituated  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  fpacious  fquare,  and  elevated  upon  a  marble  terrace,  about  four  feet  high. 
The  Dewaun  Khafs  in  former  times  has  been  adorned  with  exceflive  magnificence, 
and  though  ftripped  and  plundered  by  various  invaders,  ftill  retains  fufficient  beauty 
to  render  it  admired.  I  judge  the  building  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
by  forty  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  flat,  fupported  by  a  great  many  columns  of  fine 
white  marble,  which  have  been  richly  adorned  with  inlaid  flower- work  of  beautiful 
rtones :  the  cornices  and  borders  have  been  decorated  with  a  great  quantitv  of 
frieze  and  fculptured  work.  The  ceiling  was  formerly  incruft'^d  with  a  work  of 
rich  foliage  of  filver  throughout  the  whole  extent,  which  has  been  long  lince  taken 
off  and  carried  away.  The  delicacy  of  the  inlaying  in  the  compartments  of  the  walls 
is  much  to  be  admired;  and  it  is  matter  of  heartfelt  regret  to  fee  the  barbarous 
ravages  that  have  been  made  in  picking  out  the  different  cornelians,  and  breaking 
the  marble  by  violence.  Around  the  interior  of  the  Dewaun  Khafs ^  in  the 
cornice,  are  the  following  lines,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  upon  a  white  marble 
ground : 

"  If  there  be  a  paradife  upon  earth,  this  is  it — 'tis  this,  'tis  this."  The  terrace 
on  which  the  Dewaun  Khanah  is  built  is  compofed  of  large  beautiful  flabs  of  white 
marble  ;  and  the  building  is  crowned  at  top  with  four  pavillions  or  cupolas,  of  the 
fame  materials. 

The  royal  baths,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  are  fituated  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  the  Deioaun  Khafs,  and  confift  of  three  very  large  apartments  furmounted  by 
white  marble  domes.  The  infide  of  the  baths  is  lined,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
up,  with  marble,  having  a  beautiful  border  of  flower-worked  cornelians  and  other 
precious  fl:ones,  executed  with  tafl:e.  The  floors  are  paved  throughout  with  marble 
in  large  flabs,  and  there  is  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  each,  with  many  pipes : 
large  refervoirs  of  marble,  about  four  feet  deep,  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
walls ;  the  light  is  admitted  from  the  roof  by  windows  of  party-coloured  glafles ; 
and  capacious  ftones,  with  iron  gratings,  are  placed  underneath  each  feparate 
apartment.  There  is  a  noble  mofque  adjoining,  entirely  of  white  marble,  and 
made  after  the  fafliion  defcribed  above.  In  the  Shah  Bang,  or  the  royal  gardens,  is  a 
very  large  oftagon  room,  which  looks  towards  the  river  Jumna.  This  room  is  called 
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Shah  Boor],  or  the  royal  tower;  it  Is  lined  with  marble  ;  and  from  the  window 
of  it  the  late  heir  apparent,  Mirza  Juwan  Bukht,  made  his  efcape  in  the  year 
1784,  when  he  fled  to  Lucknoiv :  he  defcended  by  means  of  a  ladder  made  with 
turbans  ;  and  as  the  height  is  inconfiderable,  effefted  it  with  eafe.  A  great  part 
of  this  noble  palace  has  fufFered  very  much  by  the  deftruftive  ravages  of  the  late 
invaders.  The  Rohillasm  particular,  who  were  introduced  by  Gholaum  Kauder, 
have  stripped  many  of  the  rooms  of  their  marble  ornaments  and  pavements,  and 
have  even  picked  out  the  ftones  from  the  borders  of  many  of  the  floorings.  Ad- 
joining is  the  fortrefs  of  Selim  Ghur,  which  you  reach  by  a  fl:one  bridge,  built 
over  an  arm  of  the  Jumna.  The  fort  is  now  entirely  in  ruins.  At  the  eaftern  end 
of  it  we  were  Ihewn  the  fally-port,  from  which  Goluam  Kauder  Khan  made 
his  elcape  with  all  his  retinue,  when  the  place  was  befieged  by  the  Mabrattas  in 
1788.  The  river  Jumna  running  diredlly  underneath  this  bafl:ion,  the  tyrant  crofled 
it  immediately,  and  fled  to  Meeriit,  in  the  Dooab. 

The  Gentiir  Munter,  or  obfervatory,  in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi,  has  been  defcribed 
by  former  travellers.  It  was  built  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Mohummed  Shah, 
by  the  Rajah  Jeyfing,  who  was  affifted  by  many  perfons  celebrated  for  their  fci- 
ence  in  aftronomy  from  Perjia,  India,  and  Europe ;  but  died  before  the  work  was 
completed ;  and  it  has  fince  been  plundered,  and  almofl:  deflroyed  by  the  Jeits, 
under  Juwaher  Sing. 

I  will  only  add  a  fliort  account  of  the  royal  gardens  oi  Shalitnar.  Thefe  gardens, 
made  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  were  begun  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
flniihed  in  the  thirteenth ;  on  which  occalion,  according  to  Colonel  Dow,  the 
Emperor  gave  a  grand  fefl:ival  to  his  court.  Thefe  gardens  were  laid  out  with 
admirable  tafl:e,  and  cofl:  the  enormous  fum  of  a  million  fterling :  at  prefent  their 
appearance  does  not  give  caufe  to  fuppofe  fuch  an  immenfe  fum  has  been  laid  out 
upon  them ;  but  great  part  of  the  mofl  valuable  and  coilly  materials  have  been 
carried  away.  The  entrance  to  them  is  through  a  gateway  of  brick ;  and  a  canal, 
lined  with  flone,  having  walks  on  each  fide  with  a  brick-pavement,  leads  up  to  the 
Deivaun  Khanah,  or  hall  of  audience  ;  moft  part  of  which  is  now  fallen  down:  from 
thence,  by  a  noble  canal,  having  a  fountain  in  the  center,  you  proceed  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Haram,  which  embrace  a  large  extent  of  ground.  In  the  front 
is  an  Ivan,  or  open  hall,  with  adjoining  apartments ;  the  interior  of  which  are 
decorated  with  a  beautiful  border  of  white  and  gold  painting,  upon  a  ground  of  the 
fineft  chunam.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  Ivan  was  formerly  a  marble  throne,  railed 
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about  three  feet  from  the  ground  i  all  of  which  is  removed.  On  each  fide  of  this 
Ivan,  inclofed  by  high  walls,  are  the  apartments  of  the  Harmn,  fome  of  which 
are  built  of  red  flone,  and  fome  of  the  brick  faced  with  fine  chunam,  and  deco- 
rated with  paintings  of  flowers  of  various  patterns.  All  thefe  apartments  have 
winding  paffages  which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the  gardens  adjoining 
by  private  doors.  The  extent  of  Shalimar  does  not  appear  to  have  been  large :  I 
fuppofe  the  gardens  altogether  are  not  above  a  mile  in  circumference.  A  high 
brick-wall  runs  around  the  whole,  which  is  deftroyed  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  the 
extremities  are  flanked  with  odagon  pavilions  of  red  flone.  The  gardens  flill  abound 
with  trees  of  a  very  large  fize,  and  very  old.  The  profpedt  to  the  fouthward  of 
Shalimar  towards  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  covered  with  the  remains  of 
extenfive  gardens,  pavilions,  mofques,  and  burying- places,  all  defolate  and  in  ruins. 
The  environs  of  this  once  magnificent  and  celebrated  city  appear  now  nothing  more 
than  a  fliapelefs  heap  of  ruins ;  and  the  country  round  about  is  equally  forlorn. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


J.N  the  difTertation  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  inferted  in  the  prefent  Vo- 
lume, the  author  cites  a  paflage  which  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  which  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  account  given  by 
Mofes  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  confider  the  antiquity  of  both  the  Mo- 
faic  and  Hindu  Scriptures,  and  to  compare,  in  fome  meafure,  the  accounts  given  in  each 
work  relative  to  that  important  faft. 

The  writings  of  Moses  have  generally  been  confidered  as  more  ancient  than  thofe  of  any 
other  perfon ;  but  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  fo  far  as  the  refearches  of  feveral  learned  men  have 
extended,  appear  to  be  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  are  even  carried  by  fome  beyond  the  time 
of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver.  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  Preface  to  the  ■"  Inftitutes  of  Hindu  Law, 
or  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  according  to  the  Glofs  of  Cullu'ca,"  carries  the  highefl  age 
of  the  Yajur  veda  1580  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  is  nine  years  previous  to 
the  birth  of  Moses,  and  ninety  before  Moses  departed  from  Egypt  with  the  Ifraelltes.  This 
date,  of  1580  years  before  Christ,  feems  the  more  probable,  becaufe  the  Hindu  fages  are 
faid  to  have  delivered  their  knowledge  orally.  Cullu'a  Bhatta  produced,  what  may  be 
faid  to  be  very  truly,  the  fhorteft,  yet  the  mofl  luminous ;  the  leafl  oftentatious,  yet  the 
moft  learned ;  the  deepefl:,  yet  the  mofl:  agreeable,  .commentary  on  the  Hindu  Scriptures, 
that  ever  was  compofed  on  any  author  ancient  or  modern,  European  or  Afiatick :  and  it  is 
this  work  to  which  the  learned  generally  apply,  on  account  of  its  clearnefs.  We  fhall  not, 
however,  take  up  your  time  with  a  diflertation  on  the  exa£l  age  of  either  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Hindu  Scriptures  :  both  are  ancient :  let  the  learned  judge :  but  fome  extrafts  from  the 
Hindu  and  Hebrew  accounts  of  the  creation  may  ferve  to  fhew  how  much  they  agree  toge- 
ther :  whether  the  Hindu  Brahmens  borrowed  from  Moses,  or  Moses  from  the  Hindu 
Brahmens,  is  not  our  prefent  enquiry. 

Extracts  jYom  the  Laxcs  o/Menu.  Extraclsfrom  the  irritings  of  Mosis. 

This  unhcrfe  exifted  only  /;/  the  firji  di-  In  the  begining  God  created  the  heaven 

'Vine  idea  yet  imexpaiuled,  an  if  involved  in       and  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  1.) 

darknefs, 
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darknefs,  imperceptible,   undefinable,  undif- 
coverable  hi)  rcafhii,  and  uudifcovered  by  re- 
velation, as  if  it  were  wholly  immerfed  in 
fleep.    (chap.  i.  5.) 

Then  the  folc  felf-exifting  power,  him- 
felf  undifcerned,  but  making  this  world  dif- 
cernible,  with  five  elements  and  other  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  appeared  with  undiminifhed 
glory,  expanding  his  idea,  or  difpelling  the 
gloom,   (ib.  6.) 

He,  whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive, 
whofe  eflence  eludes  the  external  organs,  who 
has  no  vifible  parts,  who  exlfts  from  eternity, 
even  he,  the  foul  of  all  beings,  whom  no  be- 
ing can  comprehend,  flione  forth  in  perfon. 
(ib.  7.) 


Moses. 


He,  having  willed  to  produce  various  be- 
ings from  his  own  divine  fubftance,  firft 
with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  &c. 
(ib.  8) 

The  waters  are  called  nuri'i,  becaufe  they 
were  the  produftion  of  Nara,  or  the  fpirit 
of  God ;  and,  fmce  they  were  his  firfl  ayana, 
or  place  of  motion,  he  thence  is  named  Na - 
■RAYANA,  or  moving  on  thewatjers.  (ib.  10.) 


And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void; 
and  darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep : 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  (ib.  2.) 


From  THAT  WHICH  IS,  the  firfl  caufe,  not 
the  objeft  of  fenfe,  exifling  every  where  in 
fubftance,  not  exifting  to  our  perception,  with- 
out beginning  or  end,  was  produced  the  di- 
vine male.  (ib.  11.) 


And  God  faid,  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image.  (Ib.  26.) 


— He  framed  the  heaven  ahore  and  the        And  God  faid,  Let  there  be  a  firmament 
earth  beneath  :  in  the  midft  he  placed  the  fub-     in  the  midft  of  the  waters ; — and  God  called 
til  ether,  the  eight  regions,  and  the  perma-    the  firmament  Heaven,  (ib.  6,  8.) 
aent  receptacle  of  waters,  (ib.  13.) 
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Menu. 
-He  framed  all  creatures.  (lb.  16.) 


—He  too  firfl:  aiTigned  to  all  creatures  dlf- 
tlnfl:  names,  diftinct  afts,  and  diilind  occu- 
pations, (ib.  2T.) 


' — He  gave  being  to  time  and  the  divifions 
of  time,  to  the  ftars  alfo,  and  the  planets, 
to  rivers,  oceans,  and  mountains,  to  level 
plains,  and  uneven  vallies.  (ib.  24.) 

To  devotion,  fpeech,  &c.  for  he  willed  the 
exiftence  of  all  created  things,  (ib.  25.) 


For  the  fake  of  diftinguilhing  aftions.  He 
made  a  total  difference  between  right  and 
vrong.   (ib.  26.) 


Moses. 
And  God  fald,  Let  the  waters  bring  fortR- 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath^ 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in 
the  open  firmament  of  heaven.  And  God 
created  great  whales,  and  every  living  crea- 
ture that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought 
forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  eve- 
ry winged  fowl  after  his  kind.  And.  God. 
faid,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  crea- 
ture after  his  Idnd,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,, 
and  bead  of  the  earth  after  his  kind.  (ib.  20,, 
21,  24.) 

God  brought  every  beaft  of  the  field  unto 
Adam  to  fee  what  he  would  call  them.  And 
God  put  the  man  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to. 
drefs  it  and  to  keep  it.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of 
flieep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.. 
(ib.  ii.  19,  15.  iv.  2.) 

God  faid,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment  of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night  'y  and  let  them  be  for  figns,  and  for 
days,  and  for  years. — And  God  made  twO' 
great  lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  lefler  light  to  rule  the  night.  (Gen. 
i.  14,  16.  fee  alfo  chap.  ii.  10,  11,  13,  14.  &; 
aliis  locis.) 

If  thou  doeft  well,  (halt  thou  not  be  accept- 
ed ?  and  if  thou  doeft  not  well,  fin  Ueth  at 
the  door.   (ib.  iv.  7.  fee  alfo  chap.  ii.  16,  17.) 


-—Having  divided  his  own  fubftance,  the  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  ;  in  the 
mighty  Power  became  half  male,  half  female,  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  fe- 
/ib,  32.)  niale  created  he  them.  (ib.  i.  27.) 

He, 
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Mekh.  Moses. 

He,  -vvhofe  powers  are  incomprehenfible,  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finifla« 

having  created this  univerfe  was  again  ed,  and  all  the  hoft  of  them.     And  on  the  fe« 

abforbed  in  the  Spirit,  changing  tlie  time  of  venth  day  God  ended  his  work  ; — and  refled 

encrgi/  for  t/ie  time  of  repofe.  (ib.  ^6.)  on  the  feventh  day  from  all  his  work.  (ib.  ii. 

I,   2.) 

Thus  the  accounts  of  Moses  and  the  Hindu  Scriptures  concerning  the  creation  may  be 
eafily  reconciled  to  each  other.  But  it  is-not  our  intention  to  fupport  the  Hindu  writings  in 
preference  to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch ;  all  we  defire  is,  that  truth  may  be  inveftigated,  and 
that  error  may  be  exploded.  There  are  many  perfons,  no  doubt,  in  the  Eaft  better  acquainted 
■yvith  the  antiquity  of  the  Sanfcrit  books  than  we  are,  and  by  our  intercourfe  with  the  Brah- 
mens  and  leai-ned  Pundits,  much  may  be  done  towards  a  right  difcovery  of  this  important 
matter.  The  Hindus  have,  for  many  ages,  looked  upon  their  Scriptures  as  a  revelation 
from  the  Supreme  Being  of  his  mind  and  will  concerning  the  works  of  his  creation.  They 
bring  forward  the  Deity  declaring  his  own  mind,  and  think  they  have  an  indubitable  right  ta 
follow  the  precepts  which  his  word,  according  to  their  ancient  lawgivers,  contains.  Moses 
too,  in  his  Pentateuch,  tells  us  that  the  Almighty  ordered  him  to  promulgate  his  law  among 
the  people,  and  to  fhew  them  the  path  in  which  they  fliould  walk.  The  Jews,  and  after  them 
the  Chriflians,  have  generally  received  Moses's  account  as  valid,  and  have  confequently  fol- 
lowed its  diftates  with  a  religious  zeal.  Enthufiafm  among  every  defcription  of  people  mufl 
certainly  be  defpifed,  but  zeal  in  contending  for  the  truth  is  highly  commendable  in  whom- 
foever  it  lliall  be  found.  Had  the  Hindu  writings,  divefled  of  their  fabulous  pafTages,  been 
dlfleminated  in  the  Weftern  world  with  as  much  energy  as  the  works  of  Moses  have  been 
fpread  abroad,  perhaps  they  would  likewife  have  found  many  admirers  and  advocates. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  fpeaking  of  the  Laws  of  Menu,  fays,  they  contain  abundance  of  curious 
matter  extremely  interefting  both  to  fpeculative  lawyers  and  antiquaries,  with  many  beauties 
which  need  not  be  pointed  out,  and  with  many  blemifhes  which  cannot  be  juftified  or  palli- 
-ated.  It  is  a  fyftem  of  defpotifm  and  prieflcraft,  both  indeed  limited  by  law,  but  artfully 
confpiring  to  give  mutual  fupport,  though  with  mutual  checks  ;  it  is  filled  with  ftrange  con- 
ceits in  metaphyfics  and  natural  philofophy,  with  idle  fuperftition,  and  with  a  fcheme  of  theo- 
logy moft  obfcurely  figurative,  and  confequently  liable  to  dangerous  mifconception  ;  it  abounds 
with  minute  and  childifli  formalities,  with  ceremonies  generally  abfurd  and  ridiculous :  the 
punifhments  are  partial  and  fanciful ;  for  fome  crimes,  dreadfully  cruel,  for  other  reprehen- 
fibly  flight ;  and  the  very  morals,  though  rigid  enough  on  the  whole,  are  in  one  or  two  in- 
ftances  (as  in  the  cafe  of  light  oaths  and  of  pious  perjury)  unaccountably  relaxed  :  neverthelefs, 
a  fpirit  of  fublime  devotion,  of  benevolence  to  mankind,  and  of  amiable  tendernefs  to  all  fen- 
tient  creatures,  pervades  the  whole  work ;  the  flyle  of  it  has  a  certain  auftere  majefty,  that 

founds 
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founds  like  the  language  of  legiflation,  and  extorts  a  refpeftful  awe ;  the  fentlments  of  in- 
dependence on  all  beings  but  God,  and  the  harlh  admonitions,  even  to  Idngs,  are  truly  no- 
ble; and  the  many  panegyrics  on  the  Gaijatri,  the  mother,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Veda,  prove 
the  author  to  have  adored  (not  the  vifible  material  /?i/^  but)  that  divine  and  incomparably, 
greater  light,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  moll  venerable  text  in  the  Indian  Scripture,  which 
illumines  all,  delights  all,  from  which  all  proceed,  to  zohich  all  mvji  return,  and  xvhich  can 
alone  irradiate  (not  our  vifual  organs  merely,  but  our  fouls  and)  our  intellects^ 

The  writings  of  Moses  too,  are  not  totally  exempt  from  paflages  which,  to  the  mere  reafon 
of  humanity,  carry  with  them  the  appearance  of  fiftion  or  of  cruelty.  Thus  the  formation  of 
woman  by  throwing  Adam  into  a  deep  fleep,  and  taking  a  rib  from  his  fide,  has  long  been 
matter  of  ridicule  for  the  fons  of  infidelity  ;  as  have  many  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  But 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  Menu  and  his  laws,  it  muft  be  remembered  that  they 
are  revered  as  the  word  of  God  by  many  millions  of  Hindus  who  compofe  feveral  great  nations, 
who  are  of  vaft  importance  to  the  political  and  commercial  interefts  of  Europe,  whofe  well  di- 
re£l:ed  induftry  would  add  largely  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  afk  no  greater  com- 
penfation  than  proteftion  for  their  perfons  and  property,  juflice  in  their  temporal  concernSj, 
indulgence  to  their  old  religion,  and  the  benefit  of  thofe  laws,  which  they  hold  facred,  and 
which  alone  they  can  underftand. 


(    8O0    > 
L 

HISTORICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE    COAST  OF  MALABAR.      WITH 
SOME  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

9  jB;)/ Jonathan  Duncan,  Efq. 

SE  c- 

TIONT        T 

I.  In  the  book  called  Kerul  Oodputtce,  or,  "The  emerging  of  the  Country  of 
Kerul,"  (of  which,  during  my  Hay  at  Calicut,  in  the  year  1793,  I  made  the  befl 
tranllation  into  Engliih  in  my  power,  through  the  medium  of  a  verfion  firfl  ren- 
dered into  Perfian,  under  my  own  infped:ion,  from  the  Malabaric  copy  procured 
from  one  of  the  Rajahs  of  the  Zamorins  family,)  the  origin  of  that  coaft  is  af- 
cribed  to  the  piety  or  penitence  of  Purefeu  Rama,  or  Purefrain,  (one  of  the  incar- 
nations of  Vishnu,)  Who,  ftung  with  remorfe  for  the  blood  he  had  fo  profufely 
ilied  in  overcoming  the  Rajahs  of  the  Khctry  tribe,  applied  to  Varuna,  the  God 
of  the  Ocean,  to  fupply  him  with  a  tra<fl  of  ground  to  beflow  on  the  Brdhmens ; 
and  Varuna  having  accordingly  withdrawn  his  waters  from  the  Gowkern  (a  hill 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mangalore)  to  Cape  Comorin,  this  ftrip  or  territory,  has,  from  its 
iituation,  as  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  Sukhien  (by  the  Europeans  called  the 
Ghaut)  range  of  mountains,  acquired  the  name  of  Miilyahim,  (i.  e.  Skirting  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Hills,)  a  term  that  may  have  been  fhortened  into  Maleyam,  or  Ma- 
ham;  whence  are  alfo  probably  its  common  names  of  Mulievar  and  Malabar ;  all 
which  Purefram  is  firmly  believed,  by  its  native  Hindu  inhabitants,  to  have  par- 
celled out  among  different  tribes  of  Brdhmens,  and  to  have  diredted  that  the  en- 
tire produce  of  the  foil  fhould  be  appropriated  to  their  maintenance,  and  towards 
the  edification  of  temples,  and  for  the  fupport  of  divine  worlhip  ;  whence  it  ftill 
continues  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  their  writings  by  the  term  of  Kermbhoomy,  or, 
'*  The  Land  of  Good  Works  for  the  Expiation  of  Sin." 

n.  The  country  thus  obtained  from  the  fea  *,  is  reprefented  to  have  remained 

*  In  a  manufcript  account  ^  Malabar  that  I  have  feen,  and  which  is  afcribed  to  a  Bifliop  of  Virapoli,  (the  feat  of 
a  famous  Roman  Catholic  Icminary  near  Cochin,)  he  obferves,  that  by  the  accounts  of  the  learned  natives  of  that  coaft, 
it  is  little  more  than  2  300  years  fmce  the  fea  came  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Sukhien,  or  Ghaut  mountains  ;  and  that  it  once 
didfo  he  thinks  extremely  probable  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  cjuantity  of  fand,  oyfer-ihells,  and  other  frag- 
mentSj  met  with  in  making  deep  excavations. 

kng 
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long  in  a  marfhy  and  fcarcely  habitable  ftate ;  infomuch,  that  the  firfl:  occupants, 
whom  Pure/ram  is  faid  to  have  brought  into  it  from  the  eaftern,  and  even  the 
northern,  part  of  India,  again  abandoned  it ;  being  more  efpecially  feared  by  the 
multitude  of  ferpents  with  which  the  mud  and  flime  of  this  newly  emerged  tra(fl: 
is  related  to  have  then  abounded  ;  and  to  which  numerous  accidents  are  afcribed, 
until  Pure/mm  taught  the  inhabitants  to  propitiate  thefe  animals,  by  introducing 
the  worfliip  of  them  and  of  their  images,  which  became  from  tnat  period  objeds  of 
adoration. 

III.  The  country  of  Mulyahim  was,  according  to  the  Ke?'ul  Oodpiittee,  after- 
wards divided  into  the  four  following  Tookrees,  or  diviiions  : 

I  ft.  From  Gowkern,  already  mentioned,  to  the  Perumbura  River,  was  called 
the  Tooroo,  or  Tiwu  Rauje. 

2d.  From  the  Perumbura  to  Poodumputtum  was  called  the  MoJJoek  Rauje. 
3d.  From  Poodum,  or  Poodputtun,   to  the  limits  of  Kunetui,  was   called  the 
Kerul  or  Keril  Rauje ;  and  as  the  principal  feat  of  the   ancient  government  was 
fixed  in  this  middle  divifion  of  Malabar,  its  name  prevailed  over,  and  was  in  courfe 
of  time  underftood  in  a  general  fenfe  to  comprehend  the  three  others. 

4th.  From  Kunety  to  Kunea  Koomary,  or  Cape  Comorin,  was  called  the  Koop 
Rauje ;  and  thefe  four  grand  divifions  were  parcelled  out  into  a  greater  number  of 
Naadhs,  (pronounced  Naars,  and  meaning  diftridls  or  countries,)  z.nd  of  K/junds,  or 
fubdivifions,  under  the  latter  denomination. 

IV.  The  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  that  the  BrMmens  are  dated 
to  have  originally  affigned  for  the  fupport  of  government,  amounted  to  only  one 
lixth  Ihare :  but  in  the  fame  book  of  Kerul  Oodputtee  they  are  afterwards  faid  to 
have  divided  the  country  into  three  equal  proportions  ;  one  of  which  was  confe- 
crated  to  fupply  the  expence  attending  religious  worlhip,  another  for  the  fupport 
of  government,  and  the  third  for  their  own  maintenance. 

V.  However  this  may  be,  according  to  the  book  above  quoted,  the  Brabmens 
appear  to  have  firft  fet  up,  and  for  fome  time  maintained,  a  fort  of  republican  or 
ariftocratical  government,  under  two  or  three  principal  chiefs,  eledled  to  adminiftcr 
the  government,  which  was  thus  carried  on  (attended,  however,  with  feveral  in- 
termediate modifications)  till,  on  jealoufies  arifing  among ^hemfelves,  the  great 
body  of  the  Brahmen  landholders  had  recourfe  to  foreign  alfiftance,  which  ter- 
minated, either  by  conqueft  or  convention,  in  their  receiving  to  rule  over  them  a 
Termal,  or  chief  governor,  from  the  Prince  of  the  neighbouring  country  oi  Chaldejh^ 

(a  part 
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(a  part  of  the  Southern  Carnatic,)  and  this  fucceffion  of  Viceroys  was  regularly 
changed  and  relieved  every  twelve  years  ;  till"  at  length  one  of  thofe  officers,  named 
Sheo  Ram,  or  (according  to  the  Malabar  book)  Shermanoo  Permaloo,  and  by  others 
called  Cheruma  Perumaly  appears  to  have  rendered  himfelf  fo  popular  during  his 
government,  that,  (as  feems  the  moft  probable  dedudlion  from  the  obfcure  ac- 
counts of  this  tranfadtion  in  the  copy  obtained  of  the  Kerul  Oodputtee,  compared 
with  other  authorities,)  at  the  expiration  of  its  term,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  thofe  over  whom  his  delegated  fway  had  extended,  to  confirm  his 
own  authority,  and  to  fet  at  defiance  that  of  his  late  fovereign,  the  Prince  or  King 
Q^  Chaldejh,  who  is  known  in  their  books  by  the  name  of  Rajah  Kijhen  Rao  i. 
and  who  having  fent  an  army  into  Malabar  with  a  view  to  recover  his  authority^ 
is  ftated  to  have  been  fuccefsfully  withftood  by  Shermanoo  and  the  Malabarians  ; 
an  event  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about  looo  years  ajiterior  to  the  pre- 
fent  period  ;  and  is  otherwife  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  epoch  from  which, 
all  the  Rajahs  and  chief  A^i^z/rj-,  and  the  other  titled  and  principal  loi;ds  and  land- 
holders of  Malabar,  date  their  ancellors'  acquifition  of  fovereignty  and  rule  in  that 
country  J  all  which  the  greater  part  of  their  prefent  reprefentatives  do  uniformly 
affert  to  have  been  derived  from  the  grants  thus  made  by  Shermaiioo  Permaloo,  whOy 
becoming  after  the  defeat  of  Kip^en  Rao'' s  army,  either  tired  of  his  fituation,  or, 
from  having  (as  is  the  vulgar  belief)  become  a  convert  to  Mahommedanifm,  and 
being  thence  defirous  to  vifit  Arabia,  is  reported  to  have  made,  before  his  depar- 
ture, a  general  divifion  of  Malabar  among  his  dependents,  the  ancefi:ors  of  its  pre- 
fent chieftains. 

VI.  The  book  entitled  iTcrz//  Oodputtee  (\^hich,  however  locally  refpeifred,  is, 
at  leail  in  the  copy  I  procured  of  it,  not  a  little  confufed  and  incoherent)  men- 
tions that,  after  this  defeat  of  Kipen  Rao  s  army,  Shiinkcr,  a  fuppofed  fon  of  Ma~ 
badeo,  (the  principal  of  the  Hindu  Gods,)  regulated  the  cafls  in  Malabar,  and. 
refl:rid:ed  the  various  fubdivhions  of  the  four  general  tribes  to  their  particular  du- 
ties, down  to  the  lowelt  orders  of  the  fourth,  confifting  of  the  artificers,  tillers  of 
the  foil,  and  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  whom  he  declared  it  unlawful  for  the  other 
cads  to  approach,  infomuch,  that  the  bare  meeting  with  them  on  the  road  entailed. 
pollution,  for  which  the  party  of  the  fuperior  caft  is  required  to  bathe  *. 

VII.  It 

*  Of  {he  feveral  cafts  in  Malabar,  and  their  diftinfVioiiE,  I  received  the  following  fbmmary  account  from  tl»e  Rajah  of 
Cartinad.     i.  Namboory  Brdltmens.     2.  A  fly;  J,  each  of  various  denominations,     ^.Ttcr.     if.Makre.     5.  Po^'/fj  called 
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VII.  It  is  the  received  tradition  among  the  Malabars,  that  Shennanoo  Permaloo 
vas,  juft  at  the  completion  of  the  diftribution  of  the  Malabar  country,  applied  to 
for  fome  provifions  by  an  Erary,  or  perfon  of  the  cow-herd  cafl ;  who,  with  his 
brother,  had,  during  the  preceding  warfare,  come  from  their  native  town  of 
Poondra  (on  the  banks  of  the  Cavery,  near  Errode)  to  his  afhftance,  and  had 
proved  the  principal  caufe  of  his  fuccefs  againfl:  Rajah  KiJIjen  Rao's  army,  upon 
which  Shermanoo,  having  little  or  nothing  elfe  left,  made  a  grant  to  him  of  the 
very  narrow  limits  of  his  own  place  of  abode  at  Calicut ;  and  having  further  be- 
llowed on  him  his  own  fword  and  ancle  chainlet,  and  other  infignia  of  dignity, 
and  prefented  him  with  water  and  flowers,  (which  appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
the  ancient  fymbol  of  donation  and  transfer  of  property  in  this  part  of  India,)  he 
authorifed  and  inflrufted  him  to  extend  his  own  dominions  by  arms,  over  as 
much  of  the  country  as  he  fhould  find  defirable  ;  a  difcretion  which  this  adven- 
turer (who  is  the  anceflor  of  the  prsfent  Samoory  or  Zamorin)  immediately  began  to 
adl  upon,  and  to  endeavour  to  carry  its  objed  into  execution,  by  the  forcible  acqui- 
lition  of  the  diftrifts  adjoining  to  the  prefent  city  of  Calicut  ^  and  ever  fince  his 
family  appear  to  have,  in  the  true  fpinc  of  tlieir  original  grant,  (winch  is  the  boafl 

(he  fays)  Ders  in  Hindoftan.  The  Teas  are  cultivators  of  the  ground,  but  freemen.  The  Maleres  are  muficians  and 
conjurers,  and  alfo  freemen.  The  Pukres,  or  Puliars,  are  bondfmen,  attached  to  the  foil  in  the  lower  part  of  Malabar, 
in  like  manner  as  are  the  Puniers  above  the  Ghauts.  The  proper  name  of  the  Ghaut  hills  is,  the  Rajah  adJs,  Sukhien 
Purbut,  or  hills  of  Sukhien,  with  the  guttural  Kh  pronounced  as    . 

N.  B  .  Pmiliafs  and  Potdkhis,  mentioned  by  Rayn  AL.'are  only  the  one  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female,  of  Pulere 
aforefaid.  Thefyftem  of  obfervations  in  regard  to  diflance  to  be  oblerved  by  the  feveral  cafts  in  Malabar,  are  (accord- 
ing to  the  Rajah  of  Cartinad's  explanation)  as  under  fpecified. 

I.  A  Nayr  may  approach,  but  muft  not  touch,  a  Namboori/  Brahmen, 

A  Teer  is  to  remain  thirty-fix  fteps  off  from  one. 

A  ISlalere  three  or  four  fteps  further. 

A  Pulere  ninety-fix  fleps.  1 

a.  A  Teer  is  to  remain  twelve  fteps  diftant  from  a  Nayr. 

A  Malere  three  or  four  fteps  further. 

A  Polere  ninety-fix  fleps. 

3.  A  Malere  may  approach,  but  is  not  to  touch,  the  Teer. 

4'.  A  Polere  is  not  to  come  near  even  to  a  Malere,  or  any  other  caft  but  a  Mapilla,  the  name  given  to  the  Mahom- 
medans,  who  are  natives  of  Malabar.  ]f  a  Pulere  withes  to  fpeak  to  a  Brahmen,  or  Nayr,  or  2'ecr,  or  Malere,  he  muft 
fland  at  the  above  prefcribcd  dillance  and  cry  aloud  to  them. 

If  a  Polere  touch  a  Brahmen,  the  latter  muft  make  expiation  by  immediately  bathing,  and  reading  much  of  the  divine 
books,  and  changing  his  Brahmenkal  thread.  If  a  Polere  touch  a  Nayr,  be  is  only  to  bathe,  and  fo  of  the  other 
caftti. 

and 
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and  glory  of  Its  prefent  reprefentatlves,)  been  either  meditating  new  conquefts,  or 
endeavouring  to  maintain  the  acquilitions  they  have  thus  atchieved  by  Sheo  Ram,  or 
SbermanoQ  Permahos  fword  ;  which  they  aflert  to  have  flill  preferved  as  a  precious 
relick,  and  to  have  converted  into  an  object  of  domeftic  adoration,  as  the  inllrument 
of  all  the  greatnefs  of  their  houfe. 

VIII.  Anterior  even  to  this  epoch  of  the  pai'titlon  of  Malabar,  the  Nejlorians  had 
fettled  and  planted  Chrijluinity  on  this  coaft ;  and  with  thofe  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic communion,  that  arrived  feveral  centuries  after,  in  confequence  of  Vafco  de 
Gama's  difcovery,  they  continue  to  conftitute  to  this  day  a  conliderable  body  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  prefent  fociety  in  Travancore  and  Cochin  ;  in  which  lafl  diflrift 
there  live  alfo  the  mofl  confiderable,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  only  colony  oijews  iix 
India. 

IX.  Of  the  events  that  took  place  from  the  partition  till  the  above  mentioned 
difcovery  of  Malabar  by  the  Portiiguefe  in  1496,  I  am  not  pofTefTed  of  adequate 
materials  to  aftbrd  any  full  or  fufficiently  fatisfaftory  detail;  but  the  principal  may,  as 
far  as  relates  to  its  interior  adminiftration,  be  probably  comprized  in  the  wars  carried 
on  during  this  long  period  by  the  Samoory  or  Zamorin  family  for  its  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  in  the  confequent  ftruggles  kept  up  by  the  others,  and  efpeciaily  the 
middle  and  fouthern  principalities,  to  maintain  their  independence  ;  for  as  to  at- 
tacks from  without,  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  that  they  experienced  any  material 
ones  during  this  long  interval,  or  that  the  Prince  of  Chaldefh  was  ever  able  to  re- 
eflablilh  his  dominion  over  this  fouthern  part  of  the  coaft,  within  the  limits 
afligned  by  the  natives  to  Malabar  Proper,  or  the  tradt  by  them  denominated  Muly^ 
alum,  or  Maleya7n. 

X.  During  this  period  alfo  the  Mahommedan  religion  made  great  progrefs  in 
Malabar,  as  well  from  the  zeal  of  its  more  early  profelytes  in  converting  the  na- 
tives, as  in  purchafmg  or  procuring  the  children  of  the  poorer  clafles,  and  bringing 
them  up  in  that  faith :  and  thefe  Arabian  traders,  bringing  annually  funis  of  mo- 
ney to  the  Malabar  coaft,  for  the  pepper  and  other  fpices  that  they  carried  from 
it  for  the  fupply  of  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  received  every  encouragement,  and 
the  fuUeft  protedlion  for  their  property  and  religion,  from  the  fucceffive  Samoories, 
or  Zamorins,  whence  they  naturally  grew  into  the  habit  of  rendering  that  part  of 
the  coaft  the  centre  of  their  traffic  and  refidence  j  and  fo  rivetted  had,  through 
thefe  long  habits  of  intercourfe,  become  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  Sa- 
moory s  government,  that  tl:te  latter  continued,   after  the  arrival  of  the  Portugueffy 

5  Q^  molt 
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mofi:  pertlnacioufly  to  adhere  to,  and  fupport,  them  againft  thefe  new  rivals  in  the 
gainful  commerce  which  they  had  hitherto  driven  ;  a  predileftion  that  as  naturally 
lead  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin,  and  of  other  petty  ftates,  that  flood  always  in  fear  of 
the  ambition  and  fuperior  po\^'er  of  the  Samoories,  to  afford  to  the  Portuguefe  a  kind 
reception  in  their  ports ;  from  which  collifions  of  interefts  a  very  cruel  warfare, 
by  -fea  and  land,  was  for  many  years  carried  on  between  the  Samoories,  or  Zamorini, 
and  their  fubjefls,  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  aided  occafionally  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Tirrks,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Portuguefe,  with  the  Cochin  and  other 
Rajahs  as  their  allies,  on  the  other ;  of  the  various  fucceffes  and  reverfes  in  which, 
the  only  Afiatick  relation  I  have  met  with,  is  contained  in  a  work,  with  which,  dur- 
ing my  flay  in  Malabar,  I  was  obligingly  favoured  by  my  then  colleague,  Major 
(now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Dow,  who  had  traced  and  obtained  it  in  the  courfe  of 
the  extenfive  intercourfe  that,  on  terms  the  moil;  amicable,  and  in  views  the  moft 
falutary  and  benign,  he  had  long  cultivated  with  the  Mahommedan  part  of  the  Ma- 
labar community.  This  book,  written  in  the  Arabick  language,  is  faid  to  have 
been  compofed  by  Zeirreddien  Mukhdom,  an  Arab,  Egyptian,  or  fubjed:  of 
the  Turkifli  empire ;  who  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  difpatched  to  aflifl: 
the  Mahommedan  Princes  of  India,  and  the  Zamorin,  againft  the  Portuguefe ;  and 
to  have,  during  his  ftay  in  India,  compofed  this  hill:orical  account  (which  I  have 
tranflated  into  EnglifiJ  of  the  warfare  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  preceded  by  (what 
by  many  will  be  confidered  as  the  moft  interefting  part  of  his  work)  a  defcription 
of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives  of  Malabar  at  the  period  of  his  vifit  to  it 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  ;  relative  to  both  which  articles,  I  fhall  here  infert 
fome  of  the  information  acquired  by  this  Mahommedan  author,  whofe  relation 
terminates  with  the  year  987  of  the  Hejira,  anfwering  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1579-80.  ^ 

XI.  This  author  begins  with  nearly  the  fame  account  of  the  converfion  of  Sher- 
manoo  Fennaloo  (whofe  real  or  proper  name,  or  rather  the  epithet  beftowed  on  his 
ftation,  this  muffulman  mentions  to  have  been  Shukerwutty,  or  ChuckerwuttyJ  as 
has  been  already  noticed  from  the  KeruJ  Oodpiittee,  with  this  addition,  that  it  was 
effefted  by  a  company  of  Dervifes  from  Arabia,  who,  touching  at  Crungloor,  or 
Cranganore,  (then  the  feat  of  government  in  Malabar,)  on  their  voyage  to  vifit 
the  Footjlep  of  Adam  *,  on  that  mountain  in  Ceylon  which  mariners  diftinguifh  by 

the 

-*  This  Footllep  of  Adam  is,  under  the  name  oi  Srccpud,  or  the  ''  Holy  Foot, "  equally  reverenced  and  reforted  to 

by 
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the  name  of  Adatns  Peak ;  and  thefe  pilgrims  imparting,  on  that  occafion,  to  the 
Permal,  or  Permaloo,  the  then  recent  miracle  of  Mahommed's  having  divided  the 
Moon,  the  Viceroy  was  fo  affecfted  by  this  inftance  of  fupernatural  power,  and  fo 
captivated  by  the  fervid  reprefentation  of  thefe  enthufiafts,  that  he  determined  to 
abandon  all  for  the  fake  of  proceeding  v/ith  them  into  Arabia,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  converfmg  with  the  Prophet,  who  was  flill  alive,  and  had  not  even  then 
fled  from  Mecca;  for  after  fojourning  fome  time  with  the  Prophet  in  Arabia, 
Chuckeriviitty  (whom  Mahommed  had  dignified  with  the  title  of  Su'taun  Tauje  ul 
HeridJ  is  mentioned  in  Zeirreddien's  book  to  have  died  on  his  return,  on  the 
iirft  day  of  the  firfi:  year  of  the  Hejira,  anfwering  to  the  i6th  of  July,  of  the  year 
of  our  Lord  622,  after,  however,  addrelfing  recommendatory  letters  to  the  chiefs  in 
Malabar  in  favour  of  fundry  of  his  Muffulman  brethren,  who  were  thereby  enabled 
to  conftrudt  the  firft  mofque  or  temple  of  their  new  f\ith  in  that  country  as  early  as- 
the  2 1  ft  year  of  the  Hejira,  or  A.  D.  642. 

Xn.  But  although  Zeirreddien  (the  author  I  am  now  quoting)  deemed  it  fit 
to  allow  a  place  in  his  work  to  the  traditions  that  he  found  thus  locally  to  obtain, 
he  fairly  avows  his  own  difbelief  in  themj  more  efpecially  as  to  what  relates  to  the 
fuppofed  converfion  of  Shermamo  Permaloo  *,  and  his  journey  to  vifit  the  Prophet 
in  Arabia;  fubjoining  alfo  his  own  opinion,  that  the  Muffulman  religion  did  not 
acquire  any  footing,  either  permanent  or  extenfive,  in  Malabar  till  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  fecond  century  of  the  Mabommedan  «ra. 
i  XIIL  Zeirreddien  next  enters  into  fome  defcription  of  the  exifting  man- 
ners of  the  Malabarians  as  he  found  them  ;  after  premifing  that  the  Malabar  country 
was  then  divided  into  a  number  of  more  or  lefs  extenfive  independencies  ;  in  which. 

by  the  lUndiis,  as  appears  by  the  relation  of  a  journey  made  to  villt  it  by  a  Fakeer  of  this  laft  mentioned  perfuafion, . 
called  Praun  Poory,  now  living  at  Benans,  who  has  alfo  travelled  as  far  north  as  to  Mufcow ;  and  has  from  memory 
(fmcehe  is  difabled  from  writing,  by  being  of  the  tribe  oi  Oordlihahu,  or  whofe  arms  and  hands  remain  conftantly  in  a 
fixed  pofition  above  their  heads)  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  caufing  to  be  committed  to  writing,  an  interefting  ac- 
count of  his  various  travels  throughout  India,  as  well  as  into  other  parts  of  Afm  ;  and  on  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  Hindu 
Takeers  propenfity  to  travelling,  I  may  here  add,  that  1  faw  a  few  months  ago  at  Benares,  one  of  them  who  had  tra- 
velled as  far  as  Pekin,  which  he  dcfcribed  under  the  name  of  Pec/iin ;  and  had  palTes  from  the  Chinefe  government 
in  his  polTeffion.     He  mentioned  the  name  of  a  temple  of  Hindu  adoration  as  being  fituated  in  Pekin. 

*  From  this  improbability,  joined  to  the  unlikely  accounts  delivered  by  the  Hindus  themfelves,  as  to  the  departure  of 
their  chief  governor,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  deemed  too  uncharitable,  to  fufpedl  that  Shenmiioo  difappeared  like  Ro- 
})iu'us  in  a  ftorm,  as  being,  perhaps,  found  inconvenient  to  the  new  fituation  of  independence  that  the  Malabar 
Princes  admit  to  have,  on  this  occafionj  either  allumed,  or  been  promoted  to, 

therc- 
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there  were  chieftains,  commanding  from  one  to  two  and  three  hundred,  and  up  to 
a  thoufand,  and  to  five,  ten,  and  thirty  thoufand ;  and  even  (which  is  perhaps  an 
undue  amplification)  to  a  lack  of  men*  and  upwards  ;  and  defcribing  that  in  fome 
of  thefe  countries  there  were  at  the  fame  time  two  Hakims,  or  rulers  ;  in  others 
three,  and  in  fome  even  more ;  having  diftindl  bodies  of  men  attached  to  them 
refpecftively ;  whence  hatred  and  warfare  were,  he  obferves,  fometimes  generated 
between  them,  which  never,  however,  terminated  in  any  entire  feparation  between 
the  parties  ;  and  adding,  that  at  that  time  the  three  greateft  powers  were  the 
Colajirian  Rajah  to  the  north,  the  Samoory  or  Zamorin  in  the  centre  ;  and  farther 
fouth  a  Prince  who  ruled  from  the  town  of  Kolum,  or  Coulim,  to  Cape  Comorin, 
comprehending  the  ftates  now  held  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore. 

XIV.  The  author  next  proceeds  to  an  enumeration  of  what  he  confidered  as  the 
chief  peculiarities  in  the  manners  of  the  Malabarians,  from  which  I  fliall  literally 
tranfcribe,  into  the  body  of  this  narrative,  the  following  particulars  from  the  tran- 
flation  of  Zeirreddien's  original  work;  fubjoining  in  notes  fuch  particulars  as  my 
own  enquiries,  or  other  information,  may  tend  to  corroborate,  define,  or  illuftrate, 
in  refpedl  to  fome  of  the  circumftances  he  has  related. 

I  ft.  "  If  their  ruler  be  flain  in  war,  his  army  become  quite  defperate,  and  will 
**  fo  violently  attack  and  prefs  upon  their  faid  deceafed  ruler's  enemy,  and  upon 
**  the  troops  of  the  latter,  and  fo  obftinately  perfevere  in  forcing  their  way  into 
*'  his  country,  and  to  ruin  it,  that  either  they  will  completely  in  this  way  affedt 
"  their  revenge,  or  continue  their  efforts  till  none  of  them  furvive  ;  and  therefore 
•'  the  killing  of  a  ruler  is  greatly  dreaded,  and  never  commanded  ;  and  this  is  a 
*'  very  ancient  cuftom  of  theirs,  which  in  modern  times  has,  however,  fallen  with 
"  the  majority  in  difuetude. 

zd.  "  The  rulers  of  Malabar  are  of  two  clafles  or  parties,  one  of  which  acfts  in 
"  fupport  of  the  Samoory  Rajah,  whilfl  the  other  party  afts  in  concert  with  the 
"  Hakim  of  Cochin  ;  which  is  the  general  fyftem,  and  only  deviated  from  occafion- 
*'  ally  from  particular  caufes  ;  but  as  foon  as  thefe  ceafe  to  operate,  the  party  na- 
"  turally  returns  again  to  the  ancient  ufage.  Thefe  leaders  are  never  guilty  of 
*'  backwardnefs  or  failure  in  war,  but  will  fix  a  day  to  fight  on,  and  punftually 
"  adhere  thereto  ;  nor  will  they  commit  treachery  in  the  conduft  of  it. 

3d.  "  On  the  death  of  any  principal  or  fuperior  perfon  among  them,  fuch  as  fa- 
"  ther,  mother,  and  elder  brother,  in  the  caft  oi  Brahmens,  (whilft  among  carpen- 
«'  ters,  and  the  lower  cafls,  the  fuperiors  and  principal  perfons  are  the  mother  and 

"  mother  s 
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"  mother's  brother,  or  one's  own  elder  brother,  as  among  the  Nayrs,)  when  any 
"  one  dies  of  the  defcription  of  a  fuperior,  as  above  mentioned,  his  furviving  rela- 
*•  tive  is  to  remain  apart  for  a  twelvemonth ;  during  which  time  he  is  not  to  co- 
**  habit  with  his  wife,  or  to  eat  the  flefli  of  animals,  or  to  chew  the  beetle  leaf,  or 
*'  cut  the  hair  of  his  head,  or  his  nails  :  nor  can  any  deviation  be  admitted  from 
*'  this  praftice,  which  is  reckoned  for  the  good  of  the  defund:. 

4th.  "  It  is  certain  that  among  the  body  of  Nayrs,  and  their  relatives,  the 
*'  right  of  fucceffion  and  inheritance  vefts  in  the  brother  of  the  mother,  or  goes 
"  otherwife  to  the  filler's  fon,  or  to  fome  of  the  maternal  relations ;  for  the  fon  is 
**  not  to  obtain  the  property,  country,  or  fucceffion  of  the  father ;  which  cuftom 
"  hath  for  a  long  time  prevailed ;  and  I  (the  author)  fay,  that  among  the  Mojlems 
''  o{  Carmanore  they  do  not  bequeath  or  give  their  heritage  to  their  fons,  which  is 
*'  alfo  the  rule  with  the  inhabitants  in  that  vicinity,  notwithftanding  that  thefe 
*'  faid  perfons,  who  do.  thus  exclude  their  fons,  be  well  read  in  the  Koran,  and  have 
**  imbibed  its  precepts,  and  are  men  of  ftudy  and  piety*.  However,  among  the 
**  Brdhmens,  goldfmiths,  carpenters,  and  iron-fmiths,  and  Teers,  or  lower  orders  of 
*'  hufbandm.en,  and  iifhermen,  &c.  the  fon  does  fucceed  to  the  rights  and  property 
*'  of  the  father  ;  and  marriage  is  pradlifed  among  thefe  calls. 

5th.  "  But  the  Nayrs  pradlife  not  marriage,  except  as  far  as  may  be  implied  from 
*'  their  tying  a  thread  round  the  neck  of  the  woman  at  the  firil  occafion ;  where- 
*'  fore  the  adls  and  pradlical  maxims  of  this  fedl  are  fuited  to  their  condition,  and 
*'  they  look  upon  the  exiflence  or  non-exiflence  of  the  matrimonial  contract  as 
**  equally  indifferent. 

6th.  "  Among  the  Brdhmens,  where  there  are  more  brothers  than  one,  only 
**  their  elder,  or  the  oldefl  of  all  of  them,  will  marry,  provided  he  have  had,  or  be 
*'  likely  to  have,  male  iflue  ;  but  thefe  brothers  who  thus  maintain  celibacy,  do 
*'  neverthelefs  cohabit  with  Nayr  women,  without  marriage,  in  the  way  of  the 
^'  Nayrs ;  and  if,  through  fuch  intercourfe,  a  fon  lliould  be  born,  they  will  not 
"  make  fuch  child  their  heir.  But  when  it  becomes  known  that  the  elder  mar- 
*'  ried  brother  (in  a  family  o'i  Brakmcns')  will  not  have  a  fon,  then  another  of  the 
*'  brothers  enters  into  the  flate  of  matrimony. 

*  I  have,  however,  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  nile  and  cuftom  is  now  wearing  out  among  the  Mapillas,  or  Malabar 
Mahommcdans  ;  continuing,  however,  to  be  ftill  more  particularly  obfened  at  Cannanore  and  Tellicherry  :  but,  even 
in  this  laft  mentioned  place,  I  was  informed  by  Kakiat  Moosa,  a  principal  merchant  of  this  feft,  that  it  is  evaded 
by  fathers  dividing  among  their  fons  much  of  their  property  during  their  life-time. 

7tb.. 
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7th.  "  Among  the  Nayrs  it  is  the  cuftom  for  one  Nayr  woman  to  have  attached 
*'  to  her  two  males,  or  four,  or  perhaps  more  * ;  and  among  thefe  a  diftribution 
"  of  time  is  made  fo  as  to  afford  to  each  one  night,  in  Hke  manner  as  a  fimilar 
**  diilribution  of  time  is  made  among  the  true  beUevers  of  Malabar  for  cohabiting 
"  with  their  wives;'  and  it  but  rarely  happens  that  enmity  and  jealoufy  break 
**  out  among  them  on  this  account. 

8th.  "  The  lower  cafts,  fuch  as  carpenters,  iron-fmiths,  and  others,  have  fallen 
''•  into  the  imitation  of  their  fuperiors,  the  Nayrs,  with  this  difference,  however, 
"  that  the  joint  concern  in  a  female  is,  among  thefe  lafl,  limited  to  the  brethren 
"  and  male  relations  by  blood  -f-,  to  the  end  that  no  alienation  may  take  place  in 
"  the  courfe  of  the  fuccefTion  and  the  right  of  inheritance. 

Qth.  "  Among  the  Nayrs  the  whole  body  is  kept  uncovered,  except  a  little 
"  about  the  middle.  They  make  no  difference  in  male  or  female  attire  ;  and 
"  among  their  kings  and  lords,  none  of  them  think  of  flirouding  their  women  from 
"  the  fight  of  all  mankind ;  though  among  the  Brdhmens  this  modefly  and  deco- 
"  rum  are  attended  to. 

loth.  "  Among  the  Nayrs,  they  drefs  out  and  adorn  their  women  with  jewels 
"  and  fine  apparel,  and  bring  them  out  into  large  companies,  to  have  them  feen 
"  and  admired  by  all  the  world. 

*  This  dcfcription  oughtj  I  believe,  to  be  underfiood  of  the  Nai/rs  inhabiting  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  Malabar, 
from  the  Toorecherie,  or  Cotta  river,  to  Cape  Comorln  ;  for  to  the  northward  of  the  laid  river  the  Nap-  women  are 
fald  to  be  prohibited  from  having  more  than  one  male  connexion  at  a  time  ;  for  failure  in  which  fhe  is  liable  to  chaf- 
tifement ;  without,  however,  incurring  lofs  of  caft,  unlefs  the  paramour  be  of  a  lower  tribe  than  her  own. 
-J-  "  Alone  in  lewdnefs,  riotous  and  free, 

'■■  No  fpoufal  rights  withhold,  and  no  degree  j 

•'  In  unendear'd  embraces  free  they  blend, 

*'  Yet  but  the  hulband's  kindred  may  afcend, 

"  The  nuptial  couch.     Alas  !  too  bleft,  they  know 

"  Nor  jealoufy's  fufpenfe,  nor  burning  woe ; 

*'  The  bitter  drops  which  oft  from  dear  affeftion  flow."  Mickle's  Camoens,  Book  vii. 
This  cuftom  prevails  among  the  five  low  cafls  of  Teer ;  of  j4garee,  or  carpenters ;  Miaalie,  or  brafs-founders ;  Tattam, 
or  gold-fmilhs  ;  and  Kolleii  Pcii?ncolIm,  or  black-fmiths;  who  live promifcuoully  with  one  or  more  women:  and 
fometinies  two,  three,  four,  or  more  brothers  cohabit  with  one  woman.  The  child,  or  children,  who  are  the  otf- 
fpring  of  this  connection,  inherit  the  property  of  the  whole  fraternity ;  and  whenever  the  female  of  the  houfe  is  en- 
gaged with  either  of  the  brethren,  his  knife  is  faid  to  be  hung  up  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  as  a  fignal  of  its  being 
occupied.  It  is,  however,  but  juftice  to  add,  that  this  cuftom  Is  faid  to  be  local,  and  pradifed  only  in  a  few  of  the 
fouthern  diflrifts ;  and  even  among  thefe  five  cafls  there  is  no  prohibition  againtt  any  man's  keeping  for  himfelfj 
cither  one  or  as  many  women  as  b«  can  maintain. 

iith. 
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nth.  "  Among  the  Malahars,  priority  in  age  ftamps  fuperiority  and  rule, 
*'  were  the  difference  only  of  a  moment ;  and,  notwithftanding  that  fuch  party 
*'  may  be  a  fool,  or  blind,  or  aged,  or  otherwife,  the  rulerfliip  devolves  to  the 
"  fifler's  children  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  heard  that  any  one  put  to  death  his  elder 
"  with  a  view  of  fooner  attaining  to  dominion  *. 

12th.  "  In  cafe  the  line  of  defcent  and  fucceffion  become  extlnft  among  them, 
"  or  be  in  danger  of  becoming  fo,  they  do  then  bring  an  alien,  (whether  an  adult 
"  or  minor,)  and  him  they  conftltute  the  inheritor,  as  the  fubflitute  for  a  fon,  or 
"  for  a  brother,  or  for  a  filler's  fon ;  nor  will  any  future  difference  be  made  be- 
•*  tween  fuch  adopted  and  a  real  heir;  which  cuftom  is  current  and  obferved 
'•  among  all  the  infidels  of  Malabar,  whether  Rajahs  or  Shopkeepers,  from  the 
*•  highell  to  the  lowefl;  fo  that  the  line  of  defcent  becomes  not  extind  -f. 

13th.  "  They  have,  moreover,  fubjedled  themfelves  to  a  multitude  of  incon- 
**  veniencies,  or  difficult  obfervances,  which  they  do,  neverthelefs,  ftedfaflly  ad- 
"  here  to;  as,  for  inflance,  they  have  arranged  and  limited  the  fitnefs  of  things 
*'  as  relpei!lively  applicable  to  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  ranks,  in  fuch  man- 
"  ner,  that  if  a  perfon  of  the  higher,  and  one  of  the  lower,  happen  to  meet,  or 
"  rather  to  approach  each  other,  the  proper  diflance  to  be  obferved  between  them 
"  is  known  and  defined  ;  and  if  this  diflance  be  encroached  upon,  he  of  the  higher 
*'  cait  mult  bathe ;  nor  can  he  lawfully  touch  food  before  undergoing  this  purifi- 
"  cation  ;  or  if  he  do,  he  falls  from  his  dignity,  to  which  he  cannot  be  railed 
*'  again  ;  nor  has  he  any  other  refource  than  to  betake  himfelf  to  flight,  and,  for- 
*'  faking  his  abode,  to  proceed  where  his  fituation  is  unknown ;  and  fhould  he  not 
**  thus  flee,  the  ruler  of  the  country  is  to  apprehend  him,  and  fliall  fell  him  to 
"  fome  mean  perfon,  fliould  even  the  party  incurring  this  difgrace  be  a  child  or  a 
'*  woman  ;  or  otherwife  he  may  refort  to  the  Mojlcms,  and  poffefs  the  IJlavi  if,  or 
**  elfe  become  a  Jogui,  or  a  Fringy,  i.  e.  a  Chf-ijljan. 

14th. 

*  Thus  in  the  Zaiiwrins'  families,  and  in  that  of  the  Rajahs  of  Putilgkiuf,  there  are  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  or 
more  males  of  the  fame  blood,  i,  e.  defcended  from  females  of  the  Rajahs  family,  who  are  all  entitled  to,  and  do  ac- 
cordingly rife  to,  the  chief  rule,  agreeably  to  their  feniority  in  point  of  birth,  without  any  other  right  or  title  of  pre- 
cedence. 

f  This  is  in  general  true  :  but  there  lately  occurred  an  inftance  to  the  contrar}',  whereby  the  Rauje  or  Lordftip  of 
Vittidiiaad  has  efcheated  to  the  Company.  With  refpeft  to  the  provilion  occafionally  made  againft  fuch  extinctions  of 
families,  it  is  very  true  that  the  Rajahs  make  it  a  praAice,  in  cafe  of  any  impending  danger  of  this  kind,  to  procure 
fome  males  and  females  (though  of  the  latter  more  than  of  the  former)  to  keep  up  the  regal  line. 

%  This  is  one  of  the  reafons  alfigiied  to  me  by  a  Rajah  of  the  Zamotin  family,  for  the  number  of  MapUIa  Mujfuhiians 

being 
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14th.  "  In  like  manner  it  is  prohibited  for  thofe  of  a  lower  degree  to  drefss 
•'  food  for  a  higher ;  and  if  any  one  partake  of  fuch  a  meal,  he  muft  fall  from  his 
**  rank.  ' 

15th.  *'  Thofe  who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  Ztinaar,  or  Brdhmenical  thread,  are 
*•  fuperior  to,  and  more  noble  than,  all  the  clafTes  of  the  Injidels  of  Malabar ;  and 
"  among  thefe  Zunaar  wearers  there  are  alfo  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower.  Of 
*'  the  firft  are  the  Braht7icns,  who  are  above  all  others  the  moil  refpeftable ;  and 
•'  thefe  alfo  have  among  themfelves  the  fame  diftinftions  of  firft,  fecond,  and  third 
"•■  degrees. 

1 6th.  "  The  Nayrs  o^  Malabar  follow  the  martial  profeffion*,  and  exceed  both 
*'  in  numbers  and  dignity,  having  fundry  degrees  among  themfelves ;  and  inferior 
**  to  them  in  caft  are  the  Teers,  whofe  pradlice  it  is  to  climb  up  the  cocoa-nut 
*'  trees,  and  to  bring  down  the  fruit,  and  to  extracfl  the  intoxicating  juice  thereof, 
**  called  toddy;  and  below  thefe  Teers  are  the  carpenters,  fmiths,  goldfmiths,  fifher- 
•'  men,  &c.  and  under  thefe  again,  in  refpe<5l  of  degree,  are  the  Poleres,  or  PoliarSf, 
*'  (i.  e.  ploughmen,)  and  thofe  of  other  bafe  cafts,  engaged  in  the  manual  part 
**  of  hufbandry ;  and  among  whom  alfo  are  other  fubordinate  degrees  of  diftinc- 
*'  tion-f-. 

being  now  greater  in  the  Calicut  diftriifts  than  the  Hindus  and  N'ayrs ;  namely,  the  nicety  of  their  obfervances,  and 
facility  of  lofing  caft  j  which  drives  the  parties,  from  neceiTity,  into  the  pale  of  IJlamifm.  The  fame  Rajah  menti- 
tioned,  on  this  occafion,  the  cuftom  of  the  Namboory  Brahmciis,  who  thus  difpofed  of  their  own  women,  without 
incurring  any  difparagement  of  caft,  to  the  Mapillas ;  which  rule  holds  alfo  good  in  refpeft  to  other  females^  as  ini- 
tlmated  in  the  firft  note  page  818,  and  in  the  fequel  of  Zeirkeddikn's  text. 
*  Poliar  the  labouring  lower  clans  are  named  ; 

By  the  proud  Nayrs  the  noble  rank  is  claimed; 

The  toils  of  culture  and  of  art  they  fcorn  : 

The  fhining  faulchion  brandifti'd  in  the  right. 

Their  left  arm  wields  the  target  in  the  fight,  Camoens,  Book  vii. 

Thefe  lines,  and  efpecially  the  two  laft,  contain  a  good  defcription  of  a  Nayr,  who  walks  along,  holding  up  his  nake J 
fword  with  the  fame  kind  of  unconcern,  as  travellers  in  other  countries  carry  in  their  hands  a  cane  or  walking-flafF. 
I  have  obferved  others  of  them  have  it  faftened  to  their  back,  the  hilt  being  ftuck  in  their  vvaiftband,  and  the  blade 
rifing  up,  and  glittering  between  the  Ihoulders.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  inferred,  that  all  the  Nayrs  betake  them- 
fclves,  at  prefent,  to  the  martial  profeflion  ;  for,  according  to  the  information  coUefted  for  me  with  much  care  on 
the  cuftoms  of  that  country  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Mac  Lean  (who  was  J/a/aicr  tranf.ator  \.o  the  commiffion  of 
which  I  was  a  member),  there  are  fuppofed  to  be  thirty  diftinft  claffes  of  this  general  tribe ;  many  of  whom  do  now 
apply  to  the  peaceable  arts  of  hulbandry,  penmanfliip  and  account,  weaving,  carpenter's  work,  pottery,  oil  making, 
and  the  like  ;  though  formerly  they  arc  all  faid  to  have  been  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  their  relpe6tive  fovereigns  to 
perform  military  fervice. 

•j-  For  a  farther  account  of  thefe  cafts,  fee  note  page  81 1,  and  fecond  note  page  818, 

17th, 
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17th.  "  If  a  Hone  light  from  a  Polere  on  a  woman  of  a  fuperlor  rank  on  a  parti - 
**  cular  night,  which  is  marked  out  for  this  in  the  year,  then  that  woman  muft  be 
*'  excluded  from  her  rank  ;  and  although  flie  (hall  not  have  itcn  the  faid  man,  nor 
**  been  touched  by  him,  yet  flill  her  lord  fliall  make  a  conveyance  of  her  bv  fale  ; 
**  or  flie  (hall  become  a  Mojlem,  or  a  Chrijlian,  or  a  female  Jogui;  and  this  cuftom 
**  is  general  *. 

18.  **  In  cafes  of  fornication  (or  what  is  locally  deemed  the  illicit  intercourfe 
*'  between  the  fexes),  if  the  parties  differ  much  in  degree,  the  higher  lofes  his  or 
*'  her  rank  ;  nor  has  he  or  fhe  any  other  refource  than  the  one  above-mentioned : 
*'  yet,  if  a  Brahmen  fornicate  with  a  Nayr  woman,  he  fhall  not  thereby  lofe  his 
"  cart: ;  there  being  between  thofe  two  old  tribes  that  anciently  eftablifhed  connec- 
**  tion  which  hath  been  already  noticed. 

19th.  "  Such  are  the  painful  obfervances  which  they  have  entailed  on  them- 
«'  felves,  through  their  own  ignorance  and  want  of  knowledge,  which  God  Al- 
*'  mighty  hath,  however,  in  his  mercy,  rendered  the  means  of  encreallng  the 
"  number  of  the  faithful  -|-." 

XV.  Our  Mahommedan  author  then  proceeds  to  mention,  that  the  towns  built 
along  the  coaft  of  Malabar  owed  their  origin  to,  and  were  principally  conftrudted 
by,  the  Mahommedan  traders  |,  who,  though  not  then  amounting  to  a  tithe  of  the 
general  population,  were  much  courted  by  the  feveral  Rajahs,  and  more  efpecially 
by  the  Zamorin,  to  frequent  his  port  of  Calicut,  on  account  of  the  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  that  was  levied  on  their  trade. 

XVI.  The  arrival  of  the  fleets  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  firfl  under  Fafco  de  Gama, 
in  the  904th  year  of  the  Higeree,  (correfponding  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1498,) 
and  of  that  condudled  by  Cabral,  a  few  years  thereafter,  with  the  negociations, 
jealoufies,  and  wars  that  enfued  thereon,  are  next  related  by  our  author,  in  a 
manner  eafily  enough  reconcileable  to  the  accounts  of  the  fame  tranfadlions  already 
publifhed  throughout  Europe.     He  afcribes  the  Europeans  reforting  to  India,  to 

*  I  have  allowed  this  paragraph  of  Zeirreddien's  text  to  (land  inferted  in  the  order  of  his  own  enumeration, 
becaufe  it  is  connefted  with  the  one  that  fullows ;  though  the  cuftom  it  refers  to  leems  fo  unreafonabk,  that,  as  I 
never  had  occafion  to  hear  it  corroborated  by  the  report  of  the  natives,  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  being  well  founded. 

f  In  the  manner  adverted  to  in  the  fecond  note  page  819.  And  here  clofes,  for  the  prefent,  the  literal  extraifl  I 
have  made  from  Zeirkeddien's  performance,  which,  for  diftintlion  fake,  I  have  marked  with  inverted  commas. 

%  The  principally  current  Malabar  sera  is  ftated  in  the  account  afcribed  to  the  Bifhop  of  Verapoli  (as  already  quoted 
In  the  note  page  809)  to  have  been  fixed  from  the  building  of  the  city  of  Coulum,  (by  us  called  QuiloanJ  about 
twenty-tour  catliims  (Malabar  leagues)  or  eighty  Briiilh  miles,  fouth  of  Cochin.  It  was  formerly  verj'  famous  as  th? 
emporium  oi  the  coaft,  and  founded  in  the  Sijth  year  of  the  Chriftian  xn. 

5  R  their 
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their  defire  to  purchafe  pepper  and  ginger.  Nor  does  he  feek  to  conceal  that,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Mahommedan  traders,  a  commercial  jealoufy  immediately  fprang 
up,  which  proved  the  caiife  of  all  the  bitter  wars  that  were  afterwards  carried  on, 
by  fea  and  land,  by  the  Zaniorins  and  Mahommedans  on  the  one  part;  and  the  Ra- 
jah oi  Cochin  (to  whofe  port  the  Portuguefe  had  failed,  on  their  breach  with  the 
former  Prince)  and  his  Kuropean  allies  on  the  other ;  the  former  being  afterwards 
reinforced  from  the  Arabian  Gulph  by  a  large  fleet  fitted  out  under  the  command 
of  Ameer  Hofaine,  an  officer  in  the  lervice  of  Kaimis  al  GJjowry,  the  then  reigning 
Sultaun  of  E^ypt ;  but  thefe  armaments  failed  of  their  objedl ;  and  the  Ghowry 
Prince  was  foon  afterwards  himfelf  fubdued  by  Selim,  the  Turkifh  Emperor :  and 
of  the  treatment  which  the  Mahommedan  traders  continued,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
experience  from  the  Portuguefe,  the  follow  defcription  is  literally  taken  from  the 
tranllation  of  Nizameddien's  Treatife- 

I  ft.  "  The  believers  of  Malabar  were  eflablifhed  in  the  mofl  defirable  and 
*'  happy  manner,  by  reafon  of  the  inconfiderable  degree  of  oppreffion  experienced 
"  from  the  rulers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient  cuftoms,  and  were  kind 
*'  to,  and  protediors  of,  the  MufTulmans  ;  and  the  fubjed:s  lived  fatisfied  and  con- 
"  tented;  but  fmned  fo,  that  God  turned  from  them,  and  did  therefore  command  the 
••  Europeans  of  Portugal,  who  opprefTed  and  diftrelTed  the  Mahommedan  commu- 
•'  nity  by  the  commiffion  of  unlimited  enormities,  fuch  as  beating  and  deriding 
"  them ;  and  finking  and  fi:randing  their  iliips  ;  and  fpitting  in  their  faces,  and  on 
"  their  bodies  ;  and  prohibiting  them  from  performing  voyages,  particularly  that 
"  to  Mecca  ;  and  plundering  their  property,  and  burning  their  countries  and  tem- 
"  pies  ;  and  making  prizes  of  their  fhips  j  and  kicking  and  trampling  on  their  (the 
"  believers)  books,  and  throwing  them  into  the  flames.  They  alfo  endeavoured 
"  to  make  converts  to  their  own  religion  ;  and  enjoined  churches  of  their  own  faith 
"  to  be  confecrated;  tempting  people,  for  thefe  objeds,  with  offers  of  money: 
♦  and  they  drefl'ed  out  their  own  women  in  the  finetl  ornaments  and  apparel,  in 
"  order  thereby  to  deceive  and  allure  the  women  of  the  believers.  They  did  alfo 
"  put  Haji's,  and  other  Mufiialmans,  to  a  variety  of  cruel  deaths  ;  and  they  reviled 
"  and  abufed  with  unworthy  epithets  the  Prophet  of  God ;  and  confined  the  Ma- 
*'  hommedans,  and  loaded  them  with  heavy  irons,  carrying  them  about  to  fale, 
"  from  fhop  to  fhop,  as  flaves ;  enhancing  their  ill  ufage  on  thefe  occafions,  in 
"  order  to  extort  the  larger  fum  for  their  releafe.  They  confined  them  alfo  in 
*'  dark,  noifome  and  hedious  dungeons  j  and  ufed  to  beat  them  with  flippers ;  tor- 

"  turin^ 
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*'  turing  them  alfo  with  fire  ;  and  felHng  fome  into,  and  retaining  others,  in 
*'  their  fervitude  as  their  ilaves.  On  fome  they  impofed  the  feverelt  tafks,  with- 
**  out  admitting  of  the  fmallefl  rehef  or  exemption.  Others  they  tranfported  into 
*'  Guzerat,  and  into  the  Concan,  and  towards  Arabia,  being  places  which  they 
"  themfelves  ufed  to  frequent,  in  the  view  either  of  fettling  or  fojourning  therein, 
*'  or  of  capturing  velTels.  In  this  way  they  accumulated  great  wealth  and  property, 
**  making  captives  alfo  of  women  of  rank,  whom  they  kept  in  their  houfes  till  Eu- 
"  ropean  illue  was  procured  from  them.  Thefe  Portiiguefe  did  in  this  manner  alfo 
*'  feize  on  many  Seyytids,  learned  and  principal  men,  whom  they  retained  in  confine- 
*'  ment  till  they  put  them  to  death  ;  thus  prejudicing  and  diftreffing  the  Muffulmans 
*'  in  a  thoufand  ways  ;  fo  as  that  I  have  not  a  tongue  to  tell  or  defcribe  all  the  mif- 
*'  chiefs  and  mortifications  attendant  on  fuch  a  fcene  of  evil. 

2d.  '*  After  this  they  exerted  their  utmofi;  efforts  (which  they  had,  indeed, 
"  from  firft  to  laft)  to  bring  the  Muffulmans  within  the  pale  of  their  religion ; 
**  and  they  made  at  length  peace  with  them  for  a  confideration  to  be  paid  to  them 
"  of  ten  in  the  hundred. 

3d.  *'  The  Mahommedans  refiding  principally  on  the  fea  coafls,  it  was  cufto- 
*'  mary  for  the  newly  arrived  Europeans  (who  ufed  to  refort  annually  to  India  at 
"  the  appointed  feafons)  deridingly  to  afk  the  perfbns  fettled  of  their  nation  at  the 
"  fea-ports,  whether,  and  why,  they  (thefe  fettled  Portuguefe)  had  not  yet  done 
*'  away  the  appearance  of  thefe  people  the  Mujfulmans?  reviling  thereon  their 
*'  own  chiefs  for  not  abolifliing  the  Mahommedan  religion ;  in  the  profecution  of 
**  which  view  the  heads  of  the  Portuguefe  detired  the  Hakim  of  Cochin  to  expel 
"  the  Mujfulmans  from  his  city,  promifing  thereon  to"  prove  themfelves  the  means 
"  of  his  reaping  double  the  profit  which  accrued  to  him  from  their  traflick  ;  but 
"  the  Hakim  of  Cochin  anfwered,  '  Thefe  are  my  fubjeds  from  days  of  old  j  and 
"  it  is  they  who  have  eredled  my  city ;  fo  that  it  is  not  pofTible  for  me  to  expel 
'♦   them.'  " 

XVII.  The  war  thus  continued  till  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  been  originally 
permitted  to  conrtruft  forts  at  Cochin  and  Cannanore,  obliged  the  Zamorin  to  ad- 
mit of  their  erefting  one  alfo  at  Calicut. 

XVIII.  They  had  alfo  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Goa  from  the  Adel  Sahi 
dynafty  of  the  Bejapoor  Kings  in  Decan  ;  nor  could  any  of  the  fhips  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans fail  in  fafety  to  either  gulph,  without  being  furniflied  with  Chriflian 
paps. 

XIX. 
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XIX.  In  the  Hejira  year  931,  anfwering  to  A.D.  1524-5,  the  Mahommedans 
appear  by  Zeirreddien's  narrative,  to  have  (countenanced,  no  doubt,  and  proba- 
bly aftively  affifted  by  their  friend  the  Zamorin)  been  engaged  in  a  barbarous  v\'ar, 
or  attack,  on  the  Jeias  of  Crangimore,  many  of  whom  our  author  acknowledges 
their  having  put  to  death  without  mercy  -,  burning  and  deftroying,  at  the  fame 
time,  their  houfes  and  fynagogues,  from  which  devaftation  they  returned,  and 
enabled  their  great  protedlor,  the  Zamorin,  to  expel,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following 
year,  the  Portugueje  from  Calicut. 

XX.  But  the  latter  Ihortly  afterwards  re-eflabliflied  themfelves  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  capital,  and  were  even  permitted  to  build  a  fort  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  at  a 
place  called  Shaliaiit,  of  which  they  are  related  to  have  retained  pofleffion  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  till  'n\  or  about  the  year  1571,  they  were,  after  a  long  liege, 
compelled  to  capitulate  ;  whereupon  the  Zamorin  is  flated  by  Nizameddien  to 
have  fo  completely  demoli£hed  their  fortrefs,  as  not  to  leave  one  ftone  of  it  Handing 
on  another. 

XXI.  The  Porttiguefe  proved,  however,  more  permanently  fuccefsful  in  an  ac- 
quilition  they  made  in  the  province  or  (at  that  time)  kingdom  of  Giizerat;  where, 
according  to  m.y  author,  they,  in  the  year  943,  or  A.D.  1536-7,  obtained  from  5f- 
hader  Shah,  its  monarch,  (whom  they  are  charged  by  Zeirreddien  with  having 
afterwards  flain,)  the  ceffionof  the  fortrefs  of  Diu,  of  which  they  ilill  retain  poflefiion. 

XXII.  The  author,  Zeirreddien,  places  within  the  following  year  the  Portu- 
suefe  building  a  fort  at  Cranganore,  and  their  fuccefsful  refiftance  at  Diu,  to  an 
expedition  fitted  out  againft  them  from  Egypt,  by  command  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
peror Solyman,  whofe  baflia,  or  commander,  is  reprefented  to  have  retired  in  a  dif- 
creditable  manner  from  the  conteft. 

XXIII.  This  author  places  fubfequent  to  the  Hejira  year  963,  A.D.  1556,  a  dif- 
ference that  enfued  between  the  Portuguefe  and  AH  Rajah  *,  the  Mahommedan 
chief  of  Cannanore  ;  and  to  whom  belonged  alfo  the  Laccadivian  lilands,  which  on 
this  occafion,  Zeirreddien  charges  the  Chriftians  with  having  barbaroufly  ra- 
vaged J  and  towards  the  clofe  of  his  hiftorical  detail,  he  inferts  the  following  notice 

*  The  head  of  this  principality  of  Cannanore  (of  which  a  female,  known  hy  the  name  of  the  Beehy,  is  the  prefent 
rcprefentative)  is  alfo  called  ^/i  Rqjn/i,  which,  in  the  Malabar  tongue,  maybe  interpreted  "Lord  of  the  Sea;"  a 
iliftinflion  afFc^led  (as  I  have  heard)  from  this  family's  having  long  polTelfed  the  Laccadives,  whence  they  have  occa- 
fionally  invaded  the  Maldives;  the  Badjha,  or  monarch,  of  which  is  faid  to  be  to  this  day  jealous  of  them  on  that  ac- 
count, 

of 
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of  the  refult  of  the  long  and  bloody  competition  between  them  and  the  Mahom- 
medans  for  the  trade  of  the  eall. 

III.  "  It  pleafingthe  Almighty  to  try  the  fidelity  of  his  fervants,  he  gave  fcope 
*'  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  bellowed  on  them  the  mallery  of  a  number  of  fea-ports  ; 
"  fuch  as  thofe  in  Malabar,  and  in  Guzerat,  and  in  Concan,  (Sec.  and  they  became 
•'  rulers  in  all  the  towns  and  citic-,  and  fwarmed  therein,  and  reared  fortrefles  in  Hur- 
•*  muz,  (Ormus,)  Saket,  Diu,  Mchel,  and  in  Sumatra,  and  at  Malacca,  and  Milkoop; 
"  and  at  Mylatoor,  and  Nagputtun,  and  Ajuram,  and  in  the  ports  of  Shoulmun- 
"  dul,  (Coromandel,)  with  many  alfo  in  thole  of  Ceylon.  They  navigated  alfo  as 
"  far  as  China  ;  and  their  commerce  extended  throughout  all  thefe  and  other  ports; 
"  and  the  Mahommedan  merchants  funk  under  their  fuperior  influence,  and  be- 
**  came  obedient  to  them  and  their  fervants  ;  having  no  longer  any  power  to 
"  trade  themfelves,  unlefs  in  fuch  articles  as  the  Portuguefe  did  not  much  like  to 
"  deal  in  :  nor  requires  it  to  be  fuggelled,  that  their  choice  fell  uiion  thofe  com- 
"  modifies  that  yielded  the  largell  profit;  all  which  they  exclulively  referved, 
*'  without  allowing  any  one  elfe  to  trade  therein." 

XXIV.  The  traveller,  C.^sar  Fredericke,  having  been  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  about  the  time  that  Zeirreddien's  hillory  clofes,  it  may  tend  to  contraft 
the  preceding  llate  of  fads  according  to  our  Ma/jo//jmedan  author's  view  of  them, 
to  fubjoin  his  Chriftian  cotemporary's  account  of  fome  of  the  faine  circumftances. 

XXV.  Treating  of  Barcelore,  a  town  on  the  nortliern  part  of  the  Malabar  coaft, 
Fredericke  continues,  (in  the  words  of  his  old  Englilh  tranllator,)  "  and  from. 
"  thence  vou  lliall  go  to  a  city  called-  Cannanore,  which  is  a  harquebui'h-lhot 
*'  diilant  from  the  chiefell  city  that  the  King  of  Cannanore  hath  in  his  kingdom, 
"  being  a  King  of  the  G^'iitiies  ;  and  he  and  his  are  very  naughty  and  malicious 
*'  people  ;  always  having  delight  to  be  in  war  with  the  Portugal! ;  and  when  they 
"  are  in  peace,  it  is  for  their  interefl  to  let  their  merchandize  pali.  From  Canna- 
"  nore  you  go  to  Cranganore,  which  is  another  fmall  fort  of  the  Portugals,  in  the 
"  land  of  the  King  of  Cranganore,  which  is  another  King  of  the  Gentiles,  and  a 
"  country  of  fmall  importance,  and  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  full  of  thieves, 
"  being  under  the  King  of  Calicut,  (the  Zam:rin,)  a  King  alfo  of  the  Gentiles, 
"  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  Portugals,  with  whom  he  is  always  in  war ;  and  he 
"  and  his  country  are  the  neft  and  refting  for  ftranger  thieves,  and  thofe  be  called 
"  Moors  of  Car pofa,  becaufe  they  wear  on  their  heads  long  red  hats;  and  thieves 
*'  part  the  fpoils  that,  ihey  take  on  the  fea  vvith  the  King  of  Calicut,  ior  he  giveth 

*'  leave 
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'*  leave  unto  all  that  will  go  a  roving,  liberally  to  go  ;  in  fuch  wife  that  all  alon?" 
"  that  coaft  there  is  fuch  a  number  of  thieves,  that  there  is  no  failing  in  thofe 
*'  feas,  but  with  great  fliips,  and  very  well  armed  ;  or  elfe  they  mull  go  in  compa- 
"  ny  with  the  army  of  the  Portugals," 

XXVI.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Portugiiefe  power,  the  Dutch,  eftablifliing  them-' 
felves  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  took  from  the  former  the  fortrelTes  of  Cannanore  and 
Cochin:  and  about  the  fame  period,  or  as  early  as  1664,  the  Englijh  Eaji -India 
Company  appear,  by  the  records  at  Tellicherry,  to  have  begun  to  traffick  in  the  Za^ 
moriris  dominions,  in  the  fouthern  diftridls  of  Malabar,  as  well  as  to  have  obtained, 
iu  1708,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  fame  coaft,  a  grant  of  the  fort  of  Tellicherry, 
from  the  Colajiry,  or  Cherical  Rajah,  the  limits  of  which  they  foon  extended  on 
the  fouth  fide,  by  the  fuccefsful  termination  of  a  warfare,  which  they  had  in  1719 
with  the  Corngotte  Nayr,  who  alfo  agreed  that  they  fliould  enjoy  the  exclufive 
trade  of  pepper  duty  free  within  his  country  ;  an  acquifition  which  was  followed 
in  1722,  by  their  obtaining  a  limilar  exclufive  privilege  (with  a  refervation  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Dutch  trade  alone)  throughout  the  more  extenfive  country  of  Cherical : 
and  in  1725  they  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Rajah  of  the  diftriil  of  Cartinad ;  by 
which  they  became  entitled  to  the  pre-emption  of  all  the  pepper  and  cardamums 
it  produced  ;  acquiring  alfo  fimilar  exclufive  privileges  in  Cottiote  in  1759:  and 
in  this  manner  fo  rapid  appears  to  have  been  the  extenfion  of  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Britifh  Nation  on  that  part  of  the  coaft,  that  in  1727  the  Company's 
fervants  at  Tellicherry  mediated  a  peace  between  the  Kings  of  Canara  and  Co- 
laftria,  under  which  circumftances  they  added,  in  1734-5,  the  ifland  of  Dermapa- 
tam,  and  the  fort  of  Madacara,  to  their  pofleflions,  together  with  the  entire  laft 
mentioned  ifland  in  the  year  1749,  with  power  to  adminifter  juftice  therein,  on 
the  fame  footing  as  at  Tellicherry  :  and  they  appear,  in  {hort,  to  have  been  from 
this  period  courted,  refpefted,  and  feared,  by  all  the  Rajahs  and  Chiefs  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  Colaftrian  kingdom,  with  which  their  good  intelligence  fuf- 
fered,  however,  a  temporary  interruption,  in  confequence  of  the  Company's  Go- 
vernment having,  in  175 1,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Canarefe  King  of  Bed- 
nore  ;  whereby,  for  the  confideration  of  a  fadlory  at  Onore,  and  a  freedom  of 
trade  in  his  dominions,  they  agreed  to  affift  him  in  the  profecution  of  that  Prince's 
then  meditated  continuation  of  hoftilities  againft  the  country  of  Colaftria  :  but  the 
former  harmony  was  again  eftablifhed  in  1757,  when  a  new  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence was  concluded  between  the  company  and  the  Rajah  of  Cherical ;  and  fuch 

appears 
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appears  to  have  been  in  general  the  progrefs  of  the  Britlfh  influence,  that  the  Eng- 
lij]:)  Eajl-India  Company  became  every  where  entitled  to  fuperior  or  exclufive  ad- 
vantages in  purchafing  the  vakuible  produdls  of  the  country,  viz.  pepper,  carda- 
mums,  and  fandal-wood ;  and  at  laft  obtained,  in  1761,  from  the  Rajah  of 
Cherical,  the  further  important  privilege  of  colle<fting  for  their  ow^n  behalf,  the 
cuflomhoufe  duties  and  tolls  within  their  own  territories,  for  the  moderate  con- 
fideration  of  a  fixed  quit-rent  of  21,000  filver  fanams,  or  42,000  rupees  per  annum, 
to  be  paid  to  his  government:  in  addition  to  all  which,  he  and  the  other  Rajahs 
had  by  this  time  fucceilively  yielded  up  their  right  to  all  wrecks  or  ftranding  of 
the  Company's  veflels  or  property  ;  an  article  which,  with  the  cuftoms  on  mer- 
chandize, conftituted  two  of  the  mofl  inherent  and  acknowledged  rights  of  the  Ma-, 
labar  Princes  at  that  period, 

XXVII.  For  otherwife  thofe  Rajahs'  rights  in  general  did  not  then  extend  to 
the  exacT:ion  of  any  regular,  fettled,  or  fixed  revenue  from  their  fubjeds,  the  ori- 
ginal conftitution  of  their  government  only  entitling  them  to  call  on  their  vaffals, 
the  Brahmen  and  Nayr  landholders,  for  military  fervice  :  but,  although  this  ge- 
neral exemption  from  any  land-tax  is  rtated  to  have  thus  univerfally  prevailed,  in 
the  early  times  of  the  Rajahs'  governments,  it  is,  however,  allowed,  that  they 
were  occafionally  fubjedt  to  feme  contribution  for  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of 
defence  againft  the  invafion  of  foreign  enemies,  fuch  as  the  Canarefe  and  Portu- 
guefe  :  and  in  Cherical,  and  alfo  in  the  Samoory  s  dominions,  the  cuflom  was  at 
length  introduced,  or,  perhaps,  rather  continued,  from  the  earlieft  period,  (as  inti- 
mated in  Sedlion  VI.)  of  the  Rajahs'  levying  from  tlie  lands  (excepting,  perhaps, 
thofe  appertaining  to  the  temples)  a  fettled  revenue  or  income,  in  money  or  kind, 
equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  produce  :  and  the  Rajihs  held  alio  large  domains  of  their 
own,  which,  with  the  cuftoms  on  trade,  and  mint  duties,  might  have  been  fiif- 
ficient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ordinary  ftate  ;  more  efpecially  as,  in  addition 
to  thel'e  rights,  they,  under  the  head  of  Poorejhandrum,  exad:ed  from  the  Mapillas 
(i.e.  the  dcfcendantsof  the  Muflulmans*)  a  fhare  of  the  eftates  of  all  deceafedperlbns; 

whilft, 

*  Of  the  term  Mahapilla,  or  Mapilla,  I  have  heard  many  derivations  ;  one  of  which  was  given  me  by  a  Cauzy  of 
their  own  tribe,  who  fcruplcd  not  (whether  jocularly,  or  otherwife,  I  cannot  determine)  to  co>nbine  it  of  the  tv^o 
Himhee  words  Mali,  mother,  and  Pi/la,  a  pujipy ;  intimating,  that  it  was  a  term  of  reproach  tixed  on  them  by  the 
Hindoos,  who  certainly  rate  them  below  all  their  own  creditable  calls,  and  put  them  on  a  footing  with  the  C/i'riJiia/is 
and  Joes ;  to  the  former  of  whom  (if  not  to  both)  they  apply  the  fame  name  :  and  thus  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas 
are  diltinguiftied  by  the  name  of  the  Syrian  Manillas :  but  I  rather  conlide  in  the  more  reafonable  derivation  I  obtained 

throusrh 
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whilft,  under  the  donation  of  Cheradayam,  they  derived  a  confiderable  cafual, 
thouo-h  conftant,  revenue  from  the  fines  levied  on  crimes  and  offences ;  as  well  as 
from  another  article,  called  Cbungadum,  or  protedlion  money,  received  from  the 
fupport  and  countenance  granted  by  one  Rajah  to  the  fubjecfls  of  another  j  and  from 
the  efcheats  of  the  eftates  of  thofe  of  their  Hindu  fubjefts  who  died  without  heirs ; 
and  from  Talapanam,  (which  was  a  kind  of  poll-tax  5)  and  from  the  prefents  made 
by  their  fubjedls  on  the  two  annual  feftival  days  of  On  am  and  Vishoo  ;  and  other 
certain  annual  offerings  ;  together  v\^ith  a  few  profeffional  taxes  paid  by  diibllers, 
weavers,  and  hfhermen,  among  the  lower  cafls  :  befides  all  which,  they  claimed, 
as  royalties,  all  gold  ore  *,  and  all  elephants,  and  the  teeth  of  that  animal ;  and  all 
game,  together  with  cardamum  and  Sagivan,  or  teek  trees,  and  bamboos,  and  ho- 
ney, and  wax,  and  the  hides  of  tigers,  and  the  fins  of  all  fharks  caught,  (forming  a 
confiderable  article  of  trade,)  and  the  wreck  (as  above  fpecified)  of  all  veffels 
{Iranded  on  their  coafts. 

XXVIII.  The  Chiefs  who  (under  the  denomination  of  the  Rajahs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  independent  Nayr  landholders)  have  thus,  for  fo  long  a  fuccefiion 
of  centuries,  governed  Malabar,  are  moffly  of  the  Khetrie,  or  fecond  tribe  of  Hin- 
dus ;  but  the  Cherkal  and  Samoory  (who  were  the  two  principal  families  in  point 
of  extent  of  dominions)  are  of  the  Samunt  or  Erary  (i.  e.  cowherd)  cafl ;  as  is  alfo 
the  Rajah   of  Travancore,  who  is  a  branch  of  the  original  Colajlrtan  or   Cherkal 
family :  And  the  mode  of  fuccefiion  that  has  time  out  of  mind  been  efirablifhed 
among  thefe  Princes  (which  I  the  rather  add  here,  as  Zeirreddien  has  not  other- 
wife  than  by  inference  touched  at  all  on  this  part  of  the  general  fubjecl)  is  not,   as 
in  the  refi:  of  India,  in  favour  of  their  owai  fons  and  children,  but  (as  noticed  by 
Zeirreddien  in  refped:  to  the  NayrsJ  of  their  brethren  in  the  female  line,  and 
of  the  fons  of  their  fifters,  who  do  not  marry  according  to  the  ufually   received 
fenfe  of  that  term  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  form  connexions  of  a  longer  or 
diorter  duration,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  parties,  for  the  mofi:  part  with  Ma- 
through  Lieut.  Mac  Lean's  refearches,  viz.  that  the  term  is  indeed  compounded  of  Malm,  or  Mahai,  and  PiUu, 
though  not  in  the  aforefaid  Cauztfs  ofFenfive  fenfe,  but  as  a  denomination  appUed  to  the  firft  ftrangers  who  fettled  in 
Malabar,  by  reafon  of  their  being  fuppofed  to  come  from  Mocha,  which  in  Malabar  is  called  Mahai;  whilll  PiUa  is 
alfo  another  Malabar  word  for  a  child,  or  orphan  ;  and  from  thefe  two  words  the  Mapillas  are  faid  to  take  their  name 
pi  "  Children  or  Natives  (or  perhaps  Outcafts)  of  Mahai,  or  Mocha." 

*  Gold  dufl.  is  found  in u  hill  called  Ndlampoor  McUa,  in  the  talook  of  Einaar  or  Ernaad. 
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fabar  Brnbmens,  (called  Namboorks  *",)  and  who  differ  eilentlally  from  others  of 
that  cafl:  throughout  the  reft  of  India,  by  whom  are  thus  propagated  the  heirs  to  all 
the  Malabar  principalities,  without,  however,  the  reputed  fathers  having,  or  pre- 
tending to,  any  paternal  claim  to  the  children  of  thefe  tranfitory  engagements, 
who,  divided  under  each  Rajahfliip  into  diftind:  branches,  called  ^ilon,  or  Kol~ 
gii'ii,  or  Kolliim,  i,  e.  families  or  palaces,  fucceed  (as  has  been  already  intimated) 
to  the  chief  Rajahlhip,  or  fupreme  rule,  by  feniority ;  whilft  the  next  fenior,  or 
heir-apparent,  is  ftiled  the  lirft  j  and  the  others,  or  the  heirs  in  expectancy,  arc 
(as  for  inflance,  in  the  Samoorys  family)  diftinguilhed  by  the  titles  of  the  fecond, 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  Rajahs  ;  as  far  down  as  which  they  are  called  general  Ra- 
jahs ;  and  being  deemed  more  efpecially  to  belong  to  the  ftate,  form  a  kind  of 
permanent  council  to  the  Zamorin ;  whilft  all  thofe  males  of  the  family  who  are 
more  than  five  removes  from  the  ferjior,  or  Zamorinfhip,  continue  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  as  firft,  fecond,  or  third  Rajah  of  fuch  a  Kolgum  or  palace,  (meaning  the 
houfe  or  branch  of  the  family  they  were  born  in,)  and  rife  thus,  as  it  were,  .in  their 
own  corps,  till,  by  reaching  within  four  or  five  of  the  head,  they  become  heirs 
general :  and  as  from  th's  mode  of  fucceffion  the  chief  Rajah  is  generally  fuperan- 
nuated,  either  the  heir-apparent,  or  one  of  the  younger  Rajahs,  is  often  vefted, 
under  the  title  of  Regent,  with  the  adlive  part  of  the  adminiftration. 

XXIX.  In  this  manner  did  the  Zamorins'  family,  in  particular,  and  the  other 
Rajahs  of  Malabar  in  general,  continue  to  carry  on  their  goverment  till  the  year 
1766,  when  Hyder  Ali  Khan  made  the  defcent  on,  and  conqueft  of,  their 
country  -f-  j  of  the  manner  and  immediate  confequences  of  which,  as  far  as  regards 
his  own  hoiife,  the  following  defcription  was  given  to  me  by  the  prefent  Samoory 
or  Zamorin, 

XXX.  "  In  the  Malabar  year  941,  A.D.  1765-6,  Hyder  Ali  Khan  came 
"  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  into  Mtilyalum,  or  MuUe-^ar,   (both  terms 

*  Xaniboory,  or  Namboodire,  is  faid  by  fome  (according  to  the  explanation  furnifhed  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Mac  Lean) 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Nainhic,  applicable  to  thofe  whofe  privilege  it  is  to  attend  to  and  perform  the  religious  fervice  in 
the  temples ;  whilft  others  afl'ert  that  the  name  is  derived  from  Kama,  and  Poogia,  or  Puoglkaiina,  to  invoke,  pray, 
or  [lerfonn  religious  ceremonies.  Natubadie,  or  Nanibidie,  a  clafs  of  inferior  Bidhmens,  faid  to  have  become  de- 
graded from  their  anceftor,  a  Nambjorie,  having  been  employed  by  Shermanoo  Permaloo,  and  the  Matabarians, 
to  cut  off  by  treachery  (which  he  effefted)  Chora,  a  foymev  pacimal,  or  governor,  whom  Kissen  Rao  had  fent 
back  with  an  army  to  fuperfede  Shermanoo,  as  intimated  in  Scftion  VII.  And  befides  thefe,  there  are  above  a 
dozen  more  fubdivifions  of  the  Brahmenical  tribe. 

■f  This  is  to  be  underftooj  with  the  exception  of  Paii!g/iauf,  which  Hydek  had  poiTeiTed  hinifelf  of  four  or  five 
jears  before. 

^  ^  **  meaning- 
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**  meaning  the  Malabar  country,)  and  waged  war  with  my  maternal  uncle; 
**  and  having  defeated  him,  took  polTeffion  of  his  dominion.  My  uncle  fent  a 
**  vakeel  (or  ambaffador)  to  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  to  requeft  that  his  country  might 
*'  be  reftored  to  him,  and  agreed  to  pay  any  tribute  which  might  be  fet- 
"  tied.  Hyder  gave  a  very  favourable  reception  to  the  ambaiiador,  but  inform- 
**  ed  him,  that,  as  he  could  not  place  entire  reliance  on  his  word,  he  propofed 
**  himfelf  to  depute  two  perfons,  by  name  Sree  Newaus  Rao  and  Mookut 
*'  Rao,  to  the  Rajah,  to  communicate  his  views ;  adding,  that  the  Rajah  might 
**  truft  to  his  honour,  and  to  go  to  meet  him,  when  he  would  fettle  with  him  the 
*'  terms  that  might  be  concerted  between  them.  The  vakeel  came  back  with 
**  Hyder  s  men  to  the  late  Rajah,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  paffed ;  where- 
«<  upon  the  Rajah  intimated  his  apprehenfions  of  Hyder,  whom  he  fpoke  of  as  a 
"  man  of  a  quarrelfome  difpofition,  and  who  had  difgraced  many  perfons  of  high 
"  rank,  and  who  would  probably  be  difpofed  to  inflidt  fome  mark  of  difgrace  upon 
**  him  alfo ;  wherefore  he  (the  Rajah)  declared,  that  he  would  place  his  reliance 
"  not  fo  much  on  Hyder,  as  upon  the  alTurances  from  his  two  agents,  who,  being 
*'  both  Brd/jmens,  he  would,  on  their  fwearing  by  their  Brdhmenical  threads,  by  the 
*•  falgram,  (a  flone  facred  among  the  Hindus,)  and  by  their  fwords,  that  he  fhould 
-**  return  in  fafety,  confent  to  accompany  them,  to  have  an  interview  with  Hyder ; 
*'  to  all  which  they  agreed;  and  as  Hyder  s  army  was  at  Toorfliery,  the  Rajah,  my 
•'  uncle,  went  with  Sree  Newaus  Rao  and  Mookut  Rao  to  meet  Hyder,  who  ad- 
•*  vanced  to  Cooriimnar,  where  the  meeting  took  place. 

ad.  "  During  the  interview,  they  converfed  about  the  country:  But  Hyder  foon 
"  broke  off  the  conference,  by  demanding  of  the  Rajah  a  crore  of  gold  mohurs ; 
**  upon  which  the  latter  allured  him,  if  he  were  to  fell  the  whole  of  the  Calicut 
*•  country,  he  could  not  get  near  that  fum  for  it ;  but  that  he  would  deliver  the 
*'  whole  of  his  treafure,  and  other  property,  and  pay  him  as  much  as  was  in  his 
*•  power :  yet  Hyder  was  not  fatisiied  with  this  offer,  but  caufed  the  Rajah  to  be 
'  "  feized,  and  imprifoned ;  and  fent  him  under  a  guard  of  five  hundred  horle,  and 
**  two  thoufand  infantry,  to  the  fort  of  Calicut ;  and  the  Rajah  was  confined  in  his 
*'  own  houfe  without  food,  and  was  ftricflly  prohibited  from  performing  the  ceremo- 
**  nies  of  his  religion;  and  as  he  thought  that  Hyder  might  inflidl  fome  further  dif- 
*'  grace  upon  him,  either  by  caufing  him  to  be  hanged,  or  blown  from  a  gun,  the 
<'  Rajah  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  confumed  in  it." 

XXXI.  This  firft  acquifition  of  Malabar  by  the  late  Hyder  Ali  Khan  was  not  of 
long  duration  ;  for  the  Z^wor///,  and  other  Rajahs,  took  advantage  of  his  entering 

"  into 
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Into  war  with  the  EnghJIj  EaJl-InJia  Company  in  1768,  to  reinflate  themrdves :  and 
they  maintained  pofleffion  till  1774,  when  Hyder,  defcending  the  Ghauts  a  fecond 
time  with  an  army  into  the  northern  parts,  and  fending  another,  under  Sree  Neiaaus 
Rao  throu2;h  Paulghaut  into  the  Southern  divifionjthe  Princefs  o^th.&'Samoorys  family 
again  fled  into  Travancore  :  and  Hyder' s  direct  and  immediate  government  and  ad- 
minirtration  appear  from  that  period  to  have  permanently  pervaded,  and  become,  in 
fbme  degree,  eftablished,  throughout  all  the  fouthern  divilion  of  Malabar. 

XXXII.  For  fome  northern  chieftains  do  not  appear  to  have,  on  Hyder  s  firfl  or 
jfecond  conqueft,  forfaken  their  countries,  but  agreed  to  become  his  tributaries  ; 
whilil:  the  fouthern  diltrids  became  a  prey  to  almoft  conftant  diffenfions,  ariling 
from  the  reliftance  and  troubles  which  the  Rajahs  of  the  Samoorys  family  never 
difcontinued  to  excite  againft  the  authority  of  Hyder  s  government,  which  was  un- 
able either  efFcLtually  to  quell  thefe  continued  diflurbances,  or  to  punifli,  or  even 
to  expel,  the  authors  of  them ;  fo  that  his  officers  were  at  length  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  that  quiet  which  they  could  not  command,  by  ftipulating,  in  1779,  with  one 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Samoory  s  houfe,  to  allow  him  to  levy  a  moderate  rate- 
able cefs  from  the  country  for  his  own  fupport ;  the  effedts  of  which  conciliation 
could,  however,  hardly  have  produced  any  beneficial  effedls  to  the  parties,  or  the 
inhabitants,  before  they  were  again  embroiled  by  the  confequences  of  the  attack  on 
and  fiege  of  Tellicherry,  in  1779-80,  and  of  the  general  war  that  followed  ;  during 
which  (that  is,  after  the  raifing  of  the  fiege  in  queltion)  the  Rajahs  of  the  Samoory  s 
houfe  took  all  the  part  in  their  power  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  arms,  and  confider- 
able  fuccefles  attended  their  joint  efforts  in  the  capture,  in  1782,  of  Calicut,  and 
other  places  :  but,  by  the  peace  of  1784,  the  Malabar  countries  being  again  given 
up,  the  fouthern  as  well  as  northern  Rajahs  were  left  at  Tip  poo's  mercy,  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  fome  of  the  Samoories  from  ftill  lurking  in,  and  occa- 
fionally  exciting  alarm  and  difturbances,  throughout  the  former  part  of  thefe  dif- 
tridls ;  fo  that  the  officers  of  Tippoo's  government  were  obliged,  in  a  like  manner 
as  their  predeceflbrs  under  that  of  his  father,  to  induce  this  family  to  a  peac  Me 
conduft,  by  beftowing  a  penfion  in  Jaghire  upon  Ruvee  VuriMa,  one  of  the  mofl 
adive  of  its  members  ;  which  might,  perhaps,  have  led  to  a  clofer  union  between 
the  exiled  Zamorin  and  the  Myfore  government,  had  not  the  negociations  to  that 
end  been  interrupted  in  confequence  of  a  refolution  formed  by  Tippoo  (in  the 
combined  view  of  indulging  his  zeal  as  a  Malr.mmedari,  and  of,  at  the  fame  time, 
rooting  up,  as  he  fondly  might  imagine,  the  caufes  of  that  averfion  which  the 

Malabar 
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Malabar  Hindus  had  hitherto  fliewn  to  his  government)  to  attempt  the  forcible 
converlion  of  all  his  Hindu  fubjedls  in  Malabar  to  the  Mujjulman  faith ;  for  which 
purpofe,  after  ineffecftually  trying  in  perfon  the  effedls  of  perfualion,  in  a  progrefs 
that  he  made  into  that  country  in  April,  1788,  he  direded  his  officers  of  Calicut, 
to  begin  by  feizing  on  the  Brahmens,  and  to  render  them  examples  to  the  other 
claffes,  by  enforcing  circumcifion  on  them,  and  compelling  them  to  eat  beef  j  and 
accordingly  many  Brahmens  w&vt  feized  in  or  about  the  month  of  July,  1788,  and 
were  thus  forcibly  deprived  of  their  cafts ;  whilft  others  fought  for  fhelter  with 
the  Rajahs  of  the  Samoory  s  family,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  then  within  the 
Calicut  diftriftsj  and  Tippoo's  having  himfelf  made  fimilar  conftrained  converfions 
of  a  Rajah  of  tlie  family  oi  Perepnaad,  (one  of  the  fouthern  talooks,)  and  of  Ti- 
CHERA  Teroopar,  a  principal  Nayr  of  Nelemboor,  in  the  fame  fouthern  divifioa 
of  that  country,  together  with  fome  other  perfons,  whom  he  had  for  various  caufes 
carried  up  with  him  into  Coimbitoor,  thefe  combined  circumftances,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  above  named  vidlims  to  his  bigotry,  fome  fhort  time  thereafter  into 
Malabar,  fpread  conliderable  alarm;  and  the  injured  parties,  as  well  as  the  great 
body  of  Nayrs  and  Hindus,  who  juftly  feared  for  what  might  happen  to  themfelves, 
rallied  around,  and  looked  principally  up  to,  that  Prince  of  the  Samoory's  family, 
called  the  Younger  Ruvee  Vurma,  (who  with  his  elder  brother,  of  the  fame 
name,  had  fome  years  before  forced  Hyder's  officers  to  purchafe  their  temporary 
and  doubtful  neutrality,)  through  whofe  affiftance  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  Brah- 
mens (including  their  wives  and  families)  efcaped  from  July  to  November,  I788» 
from  the  Calicut  diftridts  into  Travancore  ;  befides  which,  refenting  thefe  oppref- 
iions  by  Tippoo  onthofe  of  hisfeift  and  religion,  Ruvee  Vurma  proceeded  to  operi 
hoftilities  with  the  officers  of  Tippoo's  government,  and  proving  victorious,  and 
being  affifted  by  the  Nelemboor  and  Perepnaad  converts,  as  well  as  by  the  Nayrs  in 
general,  and  even  by  fome  of  the  Mapillas,  a  general  infurreiftion  took  place 
throughout  the  fouthern  diftritfts,  and  the  infurgents  becoming  mafters  of  the  open 
country,  invefted  Calicut,  fo  that  Tippoo  found  it  necelfary  to  difpatch  Monfieur 
Lally  with  a  flrong  force  to  its  relief,  on  whofe  arrival  the  Rajah  retreated,  and 
was  afterwards  attacked  in  diiferent  places,  without,  however,  being  driven  quite 
out  of  the  field ;  infomuch  that  Tippoo,  fearing,  perhaps,  for  the  ftability  of  his 
don.inion  in  M.ilabar,  followed  Monjieur  La/ly  in  perfon,  in  January  or  February, 
1789;  at  which  period  his  defigns  were  generally  reported  to  aim  at  the  entire 
co.iVcriion,  or  extirpation,  of  the  whole  race  of  Rajahs,  Nayrs,  and  other /i/WaJi 

many 
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many  of  whom  were  accordingly  feized  on,  and  circumcifed ;  whilft  others 
efcaped  ;  or,  failing  in  the  attempt,  put  themfelves  to  death,  to  avoid  lofs 
of  caft;  one  afFeifling  inftance  of  which  is  related  of  the  Rajah  of  Cherical, 
who,  finding  that  he  was  alfo  to  be  circumcifed,  attempted  to  efcape ; 
ani.i  being  purfued  by  Tippoo's  troops,  and  feeing  no  likelihood  of  being  able  to 
maintain  any  longer  refiftance  againft  the;n,  he,  after  providing  for  the  fafety  of 
his  fifter  and  her  fon,  by  fending  them  off  to  Travancore,  preferred  for  himfelf  a 
voluntary  death  to  the  ignominy  that  he  knew  awaited  his  furvivance  ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly died  either  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  that  of  a  friendly  Nayr,  whom  he 
is  faid  to  have  required  to  perform  this  laft  mournful  office  for  him ;  whereupon 
Tippoo,  difappointed  of  his  prey,  feized  on  the  dead  Rajah's  cffedis  and  country, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  finally  deprived,  by  the  Britip  arms,  of  that,  and 
the  greater  of  his  Malabar  territories,  by  the  fuccefsful  war  that  terminated  by  the 
peace,  and  his  confequent  ceffion  of  that  country,  in  the  year  1792  ;  fince  which 
the  Zamorin,  and  all  the  other  Rajahs,  have  returned  to  their  dlftritfts ;  into  which 
they  have  been  re-admitted,  in  full  fubordination  to  the  Company's  Government, 
which  can  alone  beneficially  conduft  the  adminiftration  of  that  coaft  in  its  prefent 
circumilances,  and  adminifter  equal  and  impartial  juftice  to  the  two  great  clafies 
of  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  of  which  the  prefent  fociety  confiils ;  and  who,  ftill 
fmarting  under  the  impreffion  of  the  injuries  they  reciprocally  inflidted  and  fuffered 
during  the  turbulent  and  calamitous  period  of  the  My/ore  dominion,  can  hardly  .be 
deemed  to  be  in  temper  to  qualify  either  to  fband  towards  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  fovereign  and  fubjedlj  more  efpecially  as  the  authority  would  have  reverted, 
and  the  confequent  retaliation  have  no  doubt  been  exercifed,  (as  was  in  fome  in- 
itances  at  firft  attempted,)  by  thofe  who  had  been,  during  the  laft  twenty  years, 
the  inferior  and  fuffering  party  ;  for  the  Mapillas,  or  Mahommedans,  finding  them- 
felves, during  the  preceding  difaftrous  and  unfettled  adminiftration  of  the  religion 
of  their  new  Prince,  had  availed  themfelves  of  that  powerful  circumftance  in  their 
favour,  to  moleft,  defpoil,  and  (as  far  as  in  them  lay)  to  ruin  their  former  Hindu 
fuperiors  ;  fo  that  the  bitternefs  of  the  enmity  between  the  two  fedls  had  rifen  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  rancour,  and  will  no  doubt  require  a  courfe  of  years  to  fubfide, 
or  to  give  place  to  a  re-eftabliihment  of  the  ancient  amity. 

XXXIII.  It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  Mapillas  In  the  fouthern  dif- 
tridts  exceed  in  numbers  the  remaining  race  of  H/Wi/j ;  and  although  many  of 
them,  who  inhabit  the  towns  on  the  coaft,  are  induftrious  and  quiet  fubjedts,  yet 

there 
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there  is  a  large  proportion,  called  the  'jungle  MapiUaSy  who,  occupying  the  interior 
receffes  near  to  the  hills,  have  been  io  long  inured  to  predatory  habits,  that  Ibme 
elapfe  of  time  muft  be  required  fully  to  reclaim  them. 

XXXIV.  I  have  thus  fubmitted  to  the  Society  the  bcft  account  which,  from 
the  materials  in  my  pofleffion,  I  have  been  able  to  draw  up  of  the  Hiftory  and 
Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  new  acquifition  of  the  Edji-India  Company,  ex- 
cepting as  far  as  regards  the  Nefiorians^  and  other  Cbrijlians,  and  the  Jfws  ;  the 
major  part  of  both  of  whom  living  to  the  fouth-.vard  of  v/hat  are  properly  the  Bri- 
tij}}  limits,  I  have  not  hitherto  had  any  fufficient  opportunity  of  acquiring  minute 
or  accurate  information  refpeding  them. 


II. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  FAKEERS, 

WITH  THEIR  PORTRAITS. 

By   Jonathan    Duncan,  Efq. 

X  BEG  leave  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  accompanying  Pidures  of  two  Fakeers, 
now  living  at  Benares,  which  I  had  drawn  there  from  the  life.  The  firfl  is  named 
PuRANA  FooRi,  or  (as  ufually  pronounced  in  Hindvee)  Praun  Poory,  a  Siiny- 
affy,  diftinguiihed  by  the  epithet  Oordhbahu,  from  his  arms  and  his  hands  being 
in  a  fixed  politlon  above  his  head  ;  and  as  he  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  has 
been  a  great  traveller,  he  confented,  in  the  month  of  May,  1792,  to  gratify  my 
curiofity,  by  allowing  to  be  committed  to  writing,  by  a  fervant  of  mine,  from  his 
verbal  delivery  in  the  Hinduil:an  language,  a  relation  of  his  obfervations  in  the 
various  countries  into  which  he  has  penetrated  j  but  as  his  account  is  too  long  for 
infertion  m  the  Afiatick  Rejearches,  (fhould  it  even  be  deemed  to  merit  a  place  in 
fo  refp-dlable  a  repofitory,)  I  have  here  extrafted  the  principal  parts  of  it,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  portrait ;  having  only  farther  to  premife,  that  I  have  the 
utmcft  reliance  on  our  traveller's  not  defigning  to  impofe  in  any  part  of  his  narra- 
tive ;  but  allowance  mull  be  made  for  defeifls  of  memory,  in  a  relation  extending 
through  fo  many  years,  and  comprehending  fuch  a  number  of  objec1:s. 

II.   Praun  Poory  is  a  native  of  Canouge,  of  the  Khctry  or  Rcmjepoot  tribe.     At 
nine  years  of  age  he  fecretly  withdrew  from  his  father's  houfe,  and  proceeded  to 
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the  city  of  Bethour,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  became  a  Fakeer,  about 
the  time  (for  he  cannot  otherwife  fix  the  year)  of  Munsoor  Ali  Kuan's  retreat 
from  Delhi  to  Lucknow,  and  two  or  three  years  before  the  fack  of  Mat'hura  by 
Ahmed  ^hah  Abdalli;  which  two  events  are  in  Scott's  "  Hijlory  of  the 
"  De/d-a?i,"  related  under  the  years  1751-2  and  1756;  within  which  period  he 
came  to  Allahabad  to  the  great  annual  meeting  of  pilgrims,  where  hearing  of  the 
merits  attached  to  what  he  defcribes  as  the  eighteen  different  kinds  of  I'upifya,  or 
modes  of  devotional  difcipline,  he  made  choice  of  that  of  Ooj-dbhahu,  above  no- 
ticed ;  the  firfl  operation  of  which  he  reprefents  to  be  very  painful,  and  to  require 
preparation  by  a  previous  courfe  of  abflinence. 

III.  He  then  fet  out  to  vifit  Ramifher,  oppofite  to  Ceylon,  taking  his  route  by 
Kalpi,  Oujeine,  Burahanpoor,  Aurungabad,  and  Eloraj  the  furprifing  excavations 
at  which  place  he  notices  :  and  crofling  the  Godavery  at  Tounker,  he  palled  by 
Poona,  Settara,  and  various  other  intermediate  towns,  to  Bednore,  of  which  a 
Ranny,  or  Princefs,  was  then  a  fovereign  j  whence  he  went  on  to  Seringapatam, 
then  in  poffefiion  of  its  Hindu  Princes,  whom  he  names  Nund  Rauje  and  Deo 
Rauje  ;  leaving  which,  he  defcended  through  the  Tamerchcry  Pafs  into  Malabar, 
and  arrived  at  Chochin ;  whence  he  crofied  the  Peninfula  through  a  defart  tradt  of 
country  to  Ramiflier ;  after  viliting  which,  he  returned  up  the  Coromandel  coafl 
to  the  temple  of  f  aggernauth  in  OriiTa,  fpecifying  all  the  towns  on  this  part  of  his 
route,  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  here  enumerated. 

IV.  From  Jaggernauth  our  traveller  returned  by  nearly  the  fame  route  to  Ra- 
mifher, whence  he  pafTed  over  into  Silan,  or  Ceylon,  and  proceeded  to  its  capital, 
which  fome,  he  obferves,  call  Khundi,  (Candi,)  and  others  Noora ;  but  that 
Khundi  Maha  Rauje  is  the  Prince's  defignation  j  and  that  further  on  he  arrived 
at  Catlgang,  on  a  river  called  the  Manic  Gunga,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Car- 
tic  a,  or  Carticeya,  the  fon  of  Mahadeo,  to  which  he  paid  his  refpedts,  and 
then  went  on  to  vifit  tlie  Sreepud,  or,  '*  The  Divine  Foot,"  fituated  upon  a  moun- 
tain of  extraordinary  height  j  and  on  one  part  of  which  there  is  alio  (according  to 
this  Fakeer's  defcription)  an  extenlive  miry  cavity,  called  the  Bhoput  Tank,  and 
which  bears  alfo  the  name  of  the  Tank  of  Ravan,  or  Raban,  (the  b  and  v  be- 
ing pronounced  inditferently  in  various  parts  of  India,)  one  of  the  former  Kings  of 
this  Ifland,  well  known  in  the  Hindu  legends  for  his  wars  with  Rama,  and  from 
whom  this  Tapu,  or  Ifland,  may  probably  have  received  its  ancient  appellation  of 
Tajrobane,  (i.  e.  the  Ifle  of  Raban.)     But,  however  this  may  be,  our  traveller 
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flates,  that  leaving  this  tank,  he  proceeded  on  to  a  ftation  called  Seeta  KoonJ, 
(where  Rama  placed  his  wife  Seeta  on  the  occafion  of  his  war  with  her  raviflier 
Ravan,)  and  then  reached  at  length  to  the  Sreepud,  on  a  moft  extenfive  table  or 
flat,  where  there  is  (he  obferves)  a  bungaloio  built  over  the  print  of  the  divine  foot; 
after  worlhipping  which,  he  returned  by  the  fame  route. 

V.  From  Ceylon  this  Sunyaffli  pafTed  over  among  the  Malays,  whom  he  de- 
fcrlbes  as  being  Mufj'uhnans ;  but  there  was  one  capital  Hindu  merchant,  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  fettled  there,  at  whofe  houfe  he  lodged  for  two  months,  and  who  then 
procured  him  a  paffage  to  Cochin,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  up  to  which  he  pro- 
ceeded by  land  ;  particularizing,  with  a  wonderful  tenacity  of  memory,  the  feveral 
towns  and  places  through  which  he  paffed,  with  their  intermediate  diftances  : 
but  as  thefe  are  already  well  enough  defcribed  in  our  own  books  of  geography,  his 
account  of  them  need  not  be  here  inferted. 

VI.  In  this  direiflion  he  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Bombay,  and  paffed  on 
to  Dwarac  Tatta  Hingulaj,  or  Henglaz,  and  through  Multan,  beyond  the  Attock, 
whence  he  changed  his  route  to  the  eaftward,  and  arrived  at  Hurdewar,  where 
the  Ganges  enters  the  plains  of  Hinduftan;  and  from  that  place  oi  Hindu  devotion 
he  again  departed  in  a  wefterly  diredlion,  through  the  upper  parts  of  the  Punjab  to 
Cabul,  and  thence  to  Bamian,  where  he  mentions  with  admiration  the  number  • 
of  ftatues  that  ftill  exift,  though  the  place  itfelf  has  been  long  deferted  by  its  inha- 
bitants. 

VII.  In  the  courfe  of  his  rambles  in  this  quarter  of  the  country,  he  fell  in  with 
the  army  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  in  the  clofe  vicinity  of  Ghizni ;  and  that 
King,  having  an  ulcer  in  his  nofe,  confulted  our  Fakeer,  to  know  if,  being  an  In- 
dian,  he  could  prefcribe  a  remedy  for  it :  on  which  occafion  the  latter  acknow- 
ledged that,  having  no  knowledge  of  furgery  or  medicine,  he  had  recourfs  to  his 
•wits,  by  infmuating  to  the  Prince,  that  there  moft  probably  did  fubfift  a  connexion 
between  the  ulcer  and  his  fovereignty,  fo  that  it  might  not  be  advifable  to  feek  to 
get  rid  of  the  one,  left  it  fliould  rift,  the  lofs  of  the  other ;  a  fuggeftioa  that  met 
(he  adds)  with  the  approbation  of  the  Prince  and  his  Minifters. 

VIII.  Praun  Poory  afterwards  travelled  through  Kborafan,  by  the  way  of 
Herat  and  Mufli  bed,  to  Aftrabad,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  to  the 
Maha  or  Buree  (i.  e.  larger)  Jowalla  Mookhi,  or  Jiula  Muchi,  terms  that  mean 
a  **  Flaming  Mouth,"  as  being  a  fpot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bakee,  on  the  w^ft 
iide  of  the  fea  in  queftion,  wJience  fire  iffues  ;  a  circumftance  that  has  rendered  it 
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•of  great  veneration  with  the  Hindus;  and  Praun  Poory  adds,  that  locally  it  is- 
called  Daghejlauy  a  word  which  I  underftand  to  mean  in  Sanjcrit,  "  The  Region 
of  Heat;"  though  the  caufc  is  candidly  afcribed  by  our  traveller  to  the  natural 
clrcumftunce  of  the  ground  being  impregnated  with  naphtha  throughout  all  that 
neighbourhood. 

IX.  After  fojourning  eleven  months  at  this  Jowalla  Mookhi,  he  embarked  on 
the  Cafpian,  and  obtained  a  paflage  to  Allrachan  ;  where  he  mentions  to  have 
been  courteoufly  received  by  the  body  of  Hindus  refiding  in  that  place. 

X.  Praun  Poory  next  proceeds  to  notice,  that  a  river  (meaning,  no  doubt,  the 
Volga)  flows  under  Aftrachan,  and  is,  he  fays,  frozen  over,  fo  as  to  admit  of  paf- 
fengers  travelling  on  it  during  four  months  in  the  year ;  and  thence,  he  mentions, 
in  eighteen  days  journey,  he  proceeded  to  Mofcow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ruflia, 
(the  Sovereign  of  which  was,  he  obferves,  a  Beeby,  or  Lady,)  and  that  he  halted 
there  during  five  days  in  the  Armenian  Seray ;  and  he  takes  notice  that  there  is  an 
immenfe  bell  in  this  city,  under  which  a  hundred  perfons  may  find  room  to  (land ; 
adding,  that  he  has  heard,  in  a  month's  journeying  beyond  Mofcow,  a  traveller  may 
reach  Peterlburgh,  and  thence  get  to  Great  Britain. 

XI.  But  Praun  Poory  proceeded  no  farther  than  Mofcow,  from  which  place 
he  returned  by  Aftrachan,  and  paffed  through  Perfia,  by  the  route  of  Shamaki, 
Sherwaun,  Tubrez,  Hamadan,  and  Ifpahan ;  in  which  capital  he  fojourned  during 
forty  days,  and  then  paffed  on  to  Shirauz  ;  where  he  arrived  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Kerim  Shah,  whom  hedefcribes  as  being  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  as 
far  as  he  could  judge  from  an  audience  he  had  of  him;  and  there  were,  he  adds,  two 
Englilh  gentlemen  (one  of  whom  he  calls  Mr.  Lister)  at  this  King's  court  at 
the  period  of  his  vifiting  it. 

XII.  Embarking  at  Abooflieher,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Perfia,  he  reached 
the  Ifle  o(  Kharek,  then  governed  by  a  chief  called  Meer  Manna,  who  had,  he 
obferves,  taken  it  from  the  Dutch,  and  whom  he  reprefents  as  a  chieftain  living  by 
carrying  on  a  warfare  againft  all  his  neighbours  j  and  he  mentions  feveral  Hin- 
dus as  being  fettled  here.  Lie  next  arrived  at  the  iflands  called  Bahrein,  on  the 
coafts  of  which  pearls  are,  he  fays,  found  ;  whence  re-embarking  for  Bujforab,  the 
vefiel  he  was  in  was  met  and  examined,  and  again  releafed,  by  the  Bombay  and 
Tartar  grabs,  then  carrying  on  hoftilitles  (as  he  underflood)  againft  Solyman, 
the  Mahommedan  chief  of  the  Bahrein  Illes.  After  this  occurrence  our  traveller 
arrived  at  BuJJorah,  a  well  known  town  and  fea-port,  in  which  he  found  a  number 
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of  Hindu  houfes  of  trade,  as  well  as  two  idols  or  figures  of  Vishnu,  known  under' 
his  appellations  of  Govinda  Raya  and  Calyana  Raya  ;  or,  according  to  the 
vulgar  enunciation,  and  Praun  Poory's  pronunciation  of  their  names,  Kulyan. 
Row  and  Gobind  Row. 

XIII.  After  an  inefFedlual  attempt  to  penetrate  up  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad,  he  re- 
turned to  Bufforah,  whence  defcending  the  Perfian  GuTph,  he  arrived  at  Mufcat,. 
where  he  met  alfo  a  number  of  Hindus ;  and  from  that  place  he  reached  Surat. 
From  hence  he  again  proceeded  by  fea  to  Mokha,  where  alfo  he  found  a  number 
of  Hindus  ;  and  he  thence  returned  into  India,  landing  on  its  weft  coaft,  in  the 
port  of  Sanyanpoor,  fituated,  I  fuppofe,  towards  or  in  the  Cutch  or  Sinde 
countries. 

XIV.  From  this  port  he  journeyed  to  Balkh  (where  he  alfo  mentions  Hindus  be^- 
ing  fettled)  and  to  Bokhara,  at  which  he  notices  having  viewed  the  famous  Derjab 
of  Khaja  Chestee,  and  the  loftieft  minar  or  fpire  he  has  ever  feen.  From  this 
place,  after  twelve  days  journey,  he  arrived  at  Samarkand,  which  he  defcribes  as  a 
large  city,  having  a  broad  river  flowing  under  it :  and  thence  our  traveller  arrived, 
after  a  ten- days  journey,  at  Budukhflian,  in  the  hills  around  which  rubies  are,  he 
fays,  found  ;  whence  he  travelled  into  Cafhmir ;  and  from  that  paffing  over  the 
hills  towards  Hinduftan,  he  came  to  the  Gungowtri,  or  "  Defcent  of  the  Ganges," 
where  there  is,  he  obferves,  a  ftatue  of  Baghiratha  ;  at  which  place  the  river 
may,  he  fays,  be  leaped  over :  and  he  further  notices,  that  thirty  cofs  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Gungowtri  there  is  a  fountain,  or  fpring,  called  the  Jumnowtri  or  Tum^ 
nowtri,  which  he  defcribes  as  the  fource  of  the  Jumna  or  Yamuna  River. 

XV.  Our  traveller,  leaving  this  part  of  the  country,  came  in  a  fouth-eaft  direc- 
tion into  Oude,  and  went  thence  into  Nepaul,  the  feveral  towns  in  which  he  de- 
fcribes, inclufive  of  its  capital,  Catmandee,  where  flow,  he  obferves,  the  four  rivers 
of  Naugmutty,  Biftienmutty,  Roodrmutty,  and  Munmutty;  and  at  feven  days  jour- 
ney beyond  which,  he  notices  a  ftation  called  Gojfayn-thaun,  where  Mahadeo  took 
poifon  and  flept,  as  related  in  the  Hindu  books ;  from  which  place  (defcribed  by 
him  as  a  fnowy  tradl)  he  returned  to  Catmandee,  and  went  thence  in  another  di- 
reftion  into  Thibet,  crofling  in  his  way  to  it  the  Cofa  river  by  a  bridge  compofed  of 
iron  chains ;  and  obferving  that  at  Leftee  the  third  day's  journey  beyond  the  Cofa, 
is  the  boundary  of  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  where  guards  are  flationed  on  both  fides ; 
whence,  in  another  day's  travelling,  Praun  Poor  y  arrived  at  Khaffa,  a  town  within 
Bhoie  or  Tlik't;  (Hr  by  the  former  name  the  natives  often  underftand  what  we 
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Tjy  the  latter  ;)  hence  he  proceeded  to  Chehaiig,  and  from  that  to  Koorfee,  where 
paffes  are  given  ;  and  then  croflcd  over  the  hills  (called  in  that  country  Lungoor) 
into  the  plain  of  Tingri,  beyond  which  one  day's  journey  is  Gunguir  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  nextfangee,  [itowvfangu,)  which  means,  he  fays,  a  bridge  over  a  river 
there  :  after  which  our  traveller  proceeds  to  notice  the  other  diftances  and  ftations 
of  each  mwizel,  or  day's  journey,  (with  other  particulars,  the  infertion  of  all  which 
would  render  this  addrefs  too  prolix,)  till  he  reached  Lahaffa,  and  the  mountain  of 
Patala,  the  feat  of  the  Delai  Lama,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Degurcha,  which 
he  mentions  us  that  of  the  Taishoo  Lama  ;  and  then,  in  a  journey  of  upwards  of 
eighty  days,  reached  to  the  lake  of  Maun  Surwur,  (called  in  the  Hindu  books  Md- 
nafarovara  -,)  and  his  defcription  of  it  I  fliall  here  infert  in  a  literal  tranflation  of 
his  own  words. 

XVL  "  Its  circumference  (i.  e.  of  the  lake  of  Maun  Surwur)  is  of  fix  days 
**  journey,  and  around  it  are  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  Goumaris,  or  religious 
*'  ftations  or  temples,  and  the  habitations  of  the  people  called  Dowki,  whofe  drefs 
**  is  like  that  of  the  Thibetians.  The  Alaun  Surwur  is  one  lake  ;  but  in  the  middle 
"  of  it  there  arifes,  as  it  were,  a  partition  wall ;  and  the  northern  part  is  called 
*'  Maun  Surwur^  and  the  fouthern  Liinkadb,  or  Lunkdeh.  From  the  Maun  Surwur 
"  part  iffues  one  river,  and  from  the  Lunkadh  part  two  rivers  :  The  firft  is  called 
"  Brahma,  where  Puresram  making  Tupifya,  the  Brahmaputra  ilTued  out,  and 
"  took  its  courfe  to  the  eaftward  ;  and  of  the  two  ftreams  that  iiTue  from  the 
"  Lunkadh,  one  is  called  the  Surju,  being  the  fame  which  flows  by  Ayoddya,  or 
*'  Oude  ;  and  the  other  is  called  Sutroodra,  (or,  in  the  Purdnas,  Shutudnc,  and 
"  vulgarly  the  Sutluje,)  which  flows  into  the  Punjaub  country  ;  and  two  days 
"  journey  weft  from  the  Maun  Surwur  is  the  large  town  of  Teree  Ladac,  the 
"  former  Rajahs  of  which  were  Hindus,  but  have  now  become  Mahommedans. 
"  The  inhabitants  there  are  like  unto  the  Thibetians.  Proceeding  from  Ladac, 
**  feven  days  journey  to  the  fouthward,  there  is  a  mountain  called  Cailap  Ciuigri, 
•'  (Cu7igur  meaning  a  peak,)  which  is  exceedingly  lofty ;  and  on  its  fummit  there 
"  is  a  Bhowjptur  or  Bhoorjptur  tree,  from  the  root  of  which  fprouts  or  guflies  a 
*'  fmall  ftreani,  which  the  people  fay  is  xh^fource  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  it  comes 
"from  Vaiconf  -ha,  or  heaven,  as  is  alfo  related  in  the  Purd-ias;  although  this 
"  fource  appears  to  the  fight  to  flow  from  the  fpot  where  grows  this  Bhoivjputr 
*'  tree,  which  is  at  an  afcent  of  fome  miles;  and  yet  above  this  there  is  a  ftill 
"  loftier  fummit,  whither  no  one  goes ;  but  I  liave  heard  that  on  that  uppermoft 

"  pinnacle 
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"  pinnacle  there  is  a  fountain  or  cavity,  to  which  a-  Jagui  fomehow  penetrated  j- 
"  who,  having  immerfed  his  httle  finger  in  it,  it  became  petrified.  At  four  days 
"  journey  from  Cailafa  Cungri  is  a  mountain  called  Brdhmadanda,  or  Bra'hma's 
"  J^^fft  ^^  which  is  the  fource  of  the  AUhiundra  Ganga ;  and  five  or  fix  days 
**  journey  to  the  fouth  of  that  are  fituated  on  the  mountains  the  temples  dedicated 
•'  to  Cedara,,  or  Kedarnauth  and  Budranauth  ;  and  from  thefe  hills  flow 
"  the  ftreams  called  the  Kedar  Ganga  and  S/jeo  Ganga  j  the  confluxes  of  which,  as 
*'  well  as  of  the  Aliknundra,  with  the  main  fl:ream  of  the  Ganges,  take  place  near 
*'  Kernpraug  and  Deopraug,  in  the  vicinity  of  Serinagur  ;  whence  they  flow  on  inr- 
*«  a  united  fl;ream,  which  iflues  into  the  plains  of  Hindufl:an  at  the  Hurdewar.'* 

XVII.  Praun  Poory  went  back  from  this  part  of  the  country  into  Nepaul 
and  Thibet,  from  the  capital  of  which  he  was  charged  by  the  adminifl:ration  there 
with  dlfpatches  to  the  Governor  General,  Mr.  HAaxiNGs,  which  he  mentions  ta 
have  delivered  in  the  prefence  of  Mr,  Harwell,  and'  of  the  late  Meflrs.  Boglb 
and  Elliott  ;  after  which  our  traveller  was  fent  to  Benares  with  introdudlory 
letters  to  Rajah  Cheyt  Sing  and  to  Mr.  Graham,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
refident ;  and  fome  years  afterwards  Mr..  Hastings  beftowed  on  him  in  jaghire, 
the  village  of  Ajfapoor,  which  he  continues  to  hold  as  a  free  tenure  j  though  he  is 
ftill  fo  fond  of  travelling,  that  he  annually  makes  {hort  excurfions  into  different 
parts  of  India,  and  occafionally  as  far  as  Nepaul. 

XVIII.  The  name  of  the  other  Hindu  Fakeer,  or  Brahmecharyy  (whofe  pid:ure 
reclining,  in  his  ordinary  pofition,  on  his  bed  of  iron  fpikes,  accompanies  this,)  is 
Perkasanund  ;  and  he  aflumes  the  title  or  epithet  of  Purrum  Soatuntre, 
which  implies  felf-pojj'ejjion  or  independence ;  and  as  his  own  relation  of  this  mode 
of  life  is  not  very  long,  I  deliver  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it,  as  received  from  him 
in  Auguft,  1792  ;  only  obferving  that  the  'Joiicalla  Mookhi,  which  he  mentions  to 
have  vifited,  is  not  the  one  on  the  Cafpian,  bat  another;  for  there  are  at  the  leaft 
three  famous  places  known  to  the  Hindus  under  this  general  denomination  j  one 
near  to  Naugercote,  another  (whither  Praun  Poory  went)  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bakee,  and  the  third  (as  I  have  been  informed  by  Lieut.  Wilford)  at  Corcoor, 
to  the  eafiward  of  the  liigris  •■,  but  whether  it  be  the  firft  or  laft  of  thefe  Jowal/a 
Mookhis  that  Perkasanund  vifited,  his  narrative  is  not  fufficiently  clear  to  enable 
me  to  diftinguilli ;  neither  are  his  general  knowledge  and  intelligence  at  all  equal 
to  Praun  Poory's,  which  may  account  for  his  obfervation  as  to  the  difiiculty  of 
reaching  the  Maun  Surwur  lake,  whither  not  only  Praun  Poory,   but  other  Fa- 

keers. 
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keers,  that  I  have  feen  at  Benares^  profefs  to  have  neverthelefs  penetrated  j  fo  that 
my  prefent  notice  of  Perkasanund  to  the  Society,  is  principally  on  account  of  the 
flrange  penance  lie  has  thought  fit  to  devote  himfelf  to,  in  fixing  himfelf  on  his 
Jer-feja,  or  bed  of  fpikes,  where  he  constantly  day  and  night  remains;  and,  to  add 
to  what  he  confiders  as  the  merit  of  this  ftate  of  mortification,  in  the  hot  weather 
he  has  often  burning  around  him  logs  of  v^'ood ;  and  in  the  cold  feafon,  water  fall- 
ing on  his  head  from  a  perforated  pot,  placed  ina  frame  at  fome  height  above  him  ; 
and  yet  he  feems  contented,  and  to  enjoy  good  health  and  fpirits.  Neither  do  the 
fpikes  appear  to  be  in  any  material  degree  diflreffing  to  him,  although  he  ufes  not 
the  defence  of  even  ordinary  cloathing  to  cover  his  body  as  a  proteftion  a'^ainft 
them :  but  as  the  drawing  exhibits  an  exad  likenefs  as  well  of  his  perfon  as  of 
this  bed  of  feeming  torture,  I  fhall  not  here  trouble  the  Society  with  any  further 
defcription  of  either^  and  conclude  by  mentioning,,  that  he  is  now  living  at  Benares^ 
©n  a  fmall  provifion  that  he  enjoys  from  government. 

P.  S.  Had  my  official  occupations,  whilfl:  at  Benares^  admitted  of  my  payino- 
due  attention  to  Praun  Poory's  narrative  of  his  travels,  the  geographical  in- 
formation they  contain,  or  rather  point  to,  as  to  the  fource  of  the  Ganges,  Jumna, 
and  other  principal  rivers,  might  have  probably  admitted  of  a  fuller  illuflration,  and 
greater  degree  of  accuracy,  from  a  farther  examination  of  that  Sunyajfy,  aided  by 
the  important  affiftance  which  I  might  in  that  cafe  have  obtained  on  this  part  of 
the  fubje<fl  from  Lieutenant  Wilford,  who  has,  through  his  own  unwearied  ex- 
ertions, and  ch'.efly  at  his  own  expence,  coUeded  a  variety  of  valuable  materials 
relative  to  the  geography  of  the  north  of  India  ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  by  a  zeal- 
ous application  to  the  ftudy  of  Hindu  literature,  joined  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  whatever  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  left  us,  on  their  mythology,  or  con- 
cerning the  general  events  of  former  ages,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
extended,  this  gentleman  is  hkely  to  throw  much  light  on  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
hiftory  of  mankind. 
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Tranjlation  of  the  Relation  delivered  by  Porrum  Soatuntre  Purkasanund 
Brehmchary  of  bis  Travels  and  Life  ;  delivered  on  the  \\th  of  Augujl, 
1792. 

J.  AM  a  Brahmen  of  the  Tujerveda  fed:,  and  of  the  line  of  Prdfer.  My  anceftors 
are  from  the  Punjaub.  They  had  a  long  time  ago  come  to  vifit  at  Jaggernauth, 
and  had  reached  and  were  abiding  at  Gope  gawn,  where  I  was  born.  When  I  was 
only  ten  years  of  age,  I  ufed  to  give  myfelf  up  to  meditation  and  mortification, 
lying  upon  thorns  and  pebbles ;  a  mode  of  life  I  had  continued  for  ten  years,  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  my  relations,  who  wanted  me  to  think  of  marriage  ;  where- 
upon, having  attained  to  twenty  years  of  age,  I  left  my  home,  determined  to  de- 
vote myfelf  to  travelling.  Firft,  after  coming  out  of  my  houfe,  I  went  towards 
Ootrakhund,  by  way  oi  Nepaiil  and  Bhote.  I  went  into  the  country  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Lama,  where  the  Teeshoo  Lama  lives.  In  this  tracfl  is  the  Maun  Talaee, 
(i.e.  tank  or  lake,)  as  far  as  which  is  inhabited,  but  not  beyond  it;  and  the  lake  called 
Maun  Siirwur  is  feventeen  munzels,  or  days  journey,  farther  on,  in  a  jungly  country, 
which  prevents  accefs  to  it.  There  are  in  this  quarter  the  places  known  under 
the  denominations  of  Muni,  Mahefio,  Mahadeo,  and  of  Teloke,  Nauthjee,  and  the 
Debbees,  or  cooking  places,  of  Nownaitth ;  and  of  the  eighty-four  Sidhs,  or  reli- 
gious perfons,  thus  diflinguiflied  ;  all  lituated  on  this  fide  of  the  Maun  Surwur. 
Into  thefe  Debbees,  if  one  throw  in  either  two  loaves,  or  as  many  as  are  wanted  ; 
one  in  the  name  of  the  Sidh,  and  another  in  one's  own  name ;  that  in  the 
name  of  the  Sidh  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  that  in  one's  own  name  rifes  up 
baked.  Thefe  places  I  vifited.  At  the  Maun  Talaee  the  boundaries  of  four  coun- 
tries meet,  viz.  that  of  China,  of  the  Lama's  country,  of  the  Befeher  country,  and 
riiat  of  the  Cooloo  country. 

Proceeding  thus  in  religious  progrefs  from  hill  to  hill,  I  pafTed  through  the 
Shaum  country,  and  defcending  the  hills  arrived  in  Caflimir,  where  I  halted  for 
devotional  purpofes,  as  well  as  to  profecute  my  ftudies.  From  Caflimir  I  went 
through  Thibet  to  the  Great  Jowallah,  which  is  lituated  in  a  country  where  fire 
rifes  out  of  the  ground  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  cofs.  In  this  Jowallah  whoever 
wants  to  drefs  viftuals,  or  boil  water,  they  have  only  to  dig  a  little  filTure  into  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  place  the  article  thereon,  which  will  ferve  without 
wood.   On  this  lide  of  Peifhore,  where  the  Se?idhe  fait  is  produced,  there  is  a  village 

called 
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called  'Diidun  Khan's  Pend^  adjoining  to  the  fait  pits.  The  Rajah  of  that  country 
was  called  Rajah  Bhenda  Singh.  I  had  here  fhut  myfelf  up  in  a  Gowpha,  or  cell, 
where  I  vowed  to  remain  doing  penance  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Vermin  or 
worms  gnawed  my  flefli,  of  which  the  marks  ftill  remain ;  and  when  one  year  had 
elapfed,  then  the  Rajah  opened  the  door  of  the  cell,  whereupon  I  faid  to  him, 
•'  either  take  my  curfe,  or  make  me  2.fer-feja,  or  bed  of  fpikes ;"  and  then  that 
Rajah  made  for  me  l\\c  fer-feja  I  now  occupy.  During  the  four  months  of  the 
winter  I  mzd&jel-Jeja  upon  this  feat.  Jel-feja  is,  that  night  and  day  water  is  let 
fall  upon  my  head.  From  thence,  by  the  Sindh  country  I  went  to  Hingoolauje, 
(a  mountain  dedicated  to  Debee.)  All  the  country  to  the  weft  and  fouth  I  travelled 
over  upon  this  fer-feja,  coming  at  length  to  Preyago,  or  Allahabad ;  and  pafling 
by  Cafhi,  or  Benares,  I  went  to  the  temple  of  Jaggernauth  ;  and  vifiting  Ba- 
lajee,  proceeded  on  to  Ramifher ;  and,  after  vifiting  that  place,  I  journied 
on  to  Surat.  In  Surat  I  embarked  in  a  veffel,  and  went  by  fea  to  Mufcat  in 
twelve  days;  and  thence  returning,  came  to  Surat  again.  Mr.  Boddam  was 
then  at  Surat;  and  he  afterwards  went  to  Bombay.  I  flayed  two  years  at 
Surat.  Mr.  Boddam  granted  me  fomething  to  fubfill:  on  with  my  followers,  and 
built  a  houfe  for  me  ;  and  ftill  my  Chei/as,  or  difciples,  are  there.  It  is  thirty-five 
years  fince  I  made  Tiipifya  upon  this  fer-feja.  I  have  been  in  feveral  countries.  How 
much  fhall  I  caufe  to  be  written  ?  I  have  been  at  every  place  of  religious  refort, 
and  have  no  longer  any  inclination  to  ro;im ;  but  being  defirous  of  fettling  in  Be- 
nares, I  have  come  hither.-  Three  Tugs  have  pafled,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
fourth  ;  and  in  all  thefe  four  ages  there  have  been  religious  devotees,  and  their  dif- 
ciples ;  and  they  are  firfl  to  make  application  to  the  Rajah,  or  to  whoever  is  the 
ruler  of  the  place  ;  for  even  Rajahs  maintain  and  ferve  us;  and  it  is  befitting  that 
I  obtain  a  fmall  place,  where  I  may  apply  to  my  religious  duties,  and  that  fomething 
may  be  allowed  for  my  neceffary  expences,  that  I  may  blefs  you. 

Question.  In  all  the  eighteen  Tupijyas,  or  modes  of  penetential  devotion,  that 
are  made  mention  of  in  the  Shajie?-,  the  one  }  ou  have  chofen  is  not  fpecified; 
wherefore  it  is  inferable,  that  you  mull:  have  committed  fonie  great  offence,  in 
expiation  of  which  you  have  betaken  yourfelf  to  the  prefent  very  rude  mode  of  dil- 
cipline.     Declare,  therefore,  what  crime  you  have  perpetrated. 

Answer.  In  the  Suthya  Tug,  orfirll  age,  there  was  a  Rikh,  or  holy-man,  called 
Agniburna,  who  performed  thxi  fr-fja  difcipline ;  as  in  the  'Treta,  or  fecond 
age,  did  Ravono,  for  ten  thouland  years;  and  in  the  Dicapar,  or  tliird  age, 
Bhikma  Pitaaiaha,  did  the   fame,  and   in  the  Calj  Tug,  or   prefent   age,  I 

have. 
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have  followed  their  example,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  j  but  not  to  ex- 
piate any  crime  or  offence  by  me  committed  j  in  which  refpedt  if  I  be  guilty,  may 
Veshweishura  ftrike  m.e  a  leper  here  in  Benares. 

Question.    When  you  went  to  Ramiflier,  at  what  diftance  was  Lunka? 

Answer,  We  go  to  Ramilher  to  worfhip  ;  and  at  the  Setbund,  or  bridge  there, 
there  is  a  ling  of  fand,  which  I  paid  my  refpefts  to :  but  beyond  that  nobody 
from  Hinduilan  has  gone  to  Lunka.  In  the  fea,  your  fhips  are  always  failing 
about ;  but  the  current  is  fuch,  that  they  cannot  get  thither  j  fo,  how  can  we  go 
there  ?  But  from  Singuldeep,  or  Ceylon,  we  can  fee  the  glitterlngs  of  Lunka, 
There  I  did  not  go ;  but  my  Cheilas  have  been  there,  who  faid  that  in  Singuldeep 
is  the  feat  of  Rawon  -,  and  Hunooman's  twelve  Chokies,  or  watch  flations. 

Question.  Have  you  feen  Ram's  Bridge  ?  If  you  have  feen  it,  defcribe  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  whether  it  be  ftill  found  or  broken. 

Answer.  Ranis  Bridge,  which  is  called  Setbund,  is  afcertained  by  the  Vedas  to 
be  ten  jojun  broad,  and  one  hundred  y^'««  longj  but  in  three  places  it  is  broken. 
The  people  call  it  a  bridge ;  or  otherwife  it  appears  to  have  wood  growing  on  it, 
and  to  be  inhabited. 


III. 
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By  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Efq. 

fry 

X.  HE  permanent  feparation  of  Claffes,  with  hereditary  profeffions  affigned  to 

each,  is  among  the  moft  remarkable  inflitutions  of  India ;  and,  though  now  lefs 
rigidly  maintained  than  heretofore,  muft  ftill  engage  attention.  On  the  fubjed  of 
the  mixed  Claffes,  Sanfcrit  authorities,  in  fome  inftances,  difagree :  Claffes  men- 
tioned by  one,  are  omitted  by  another ;  and  texts  differ  on  the  profeflions  affigned 
to  fome  tribes.  A  comparifon  of  feveral  authorities,  with  a  few  obfervations  on 
the  fubdivifions  of  Claffes,  may  tend  to  elucidate  this  fubjedt,  in  which  there  is 
fome  intricacy. 

One  of  the  authorities  I  fliall  ufe,  is  the  Jdtimdla,  or  Garland  of  Claffes ;  an 

extraift 
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extradl  from  the  Riidraydmala  Tantra,  which,  in  fome  inftances,  correfponds  bet- 
ter with  ufage  and  received  opinions  than  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  and  the  great 
D' herma-punina* .  On  more  important  points  its  authority  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  D' herma-jajlra  j  but,  on  the  fubjeft  of  ClafTes,  it  may  be  admitted;  for  the 
Tantras  form  a  branch  of  Kterature  highly  efteemed,  though  at  prefent  much  neg- 
ledled.  Their  fabulous  origin  derives  them  from  revelations  of  Siva  to  Pa'rvati, 
confirmed  by  Vishnu,  and  therefore  called  Agama,  from  the  initials  of  three 
words  in  a  verfe  of  the  T'odala  Tantra. 

*'  Coming  from  the  mouth  of  Siva,  heard  by  the  mountain-born  goddefs,  ad- 
mitted by  the  fon  of  Vasude'va,  it  is  thence  called  Agama." 

Thirty-fix  are  mentioned  for  the  number  of  mixed  clafTes ;  but,  according  to 
fome  opinions,  that  number  includes  the  fourth  original  tribe,  or  all  "the  original 
tribes,  according  to  other  authorities  :  yet  the  text  quoted  from  the  great  D'her- 
ma-purdna,  in  the  digefl  of  which  a  verfion  was  tranflated  by  Mr,  Halhed, 
name  thirty- nine  mixed  clafTes ;  and  the  ydtimdld  gives  diftindl  names  for  a  greater 
number. 

On  the  four  original  tribes  it  may'fuffice,  in  this  place,  to  quote  the  Jdtlmdld^ 
where  the  diilindion  of  Brdhmanas,  according  to  the  ten  countries  to  which  their 
anceftors  belonged,  is  noticed  :  that  diftindlion  is  ftill  maintained. 

"  In  the  firft  creation,  by  Bra'hma,  Brdhmanas  proceeded,  with  the  Veda, 
**  fromthe  mouth  of  Bra'hma.  From  his  arms  Cf^atrtyas  fprung ;  fo  from  his 
**  thigh,   Vaifyas ;  from  his  foot  Sudras  were  produced :  all  with  their  females. 

"  The  Lord  of  creation  viewing  them,  faid,  '  What  {hall  be  your  occupations?' 
**  They  replied,  '  We  are  not  our  own  mafters,  oh,  God  !  Command  us  vv'hat  to 
*'  Undertake.' 

"  Viewing  and  comparing  their  labours,  he  made  the  firft  tribe  fuperior  over  the 
*'  reft.  As  the  firft  had  great  inclination  for  the  divine  faiences,  ( Brdbme-veda,) 
"  therefore  he  was  Brdhmana,  The  protedor  from  ill  fCjhafeJ  was  Cjlmtriya  % 
*'  him  whofe  profeflion  (Vefa)  confifts  in  commerce,  which  promotes  fuccefs  in 
**  war,  for  the  protedion  of  himfelf  and  of  mankind  ;  and  in  huft)andry,  and  atten- 
"  dance  on  cattle,  called  Vaifya.  The  other  {hould  voluntarily  ferve  the  three 
*'  tribes,  and  therefore  he  became  a  Sudra:  he  fhould  humble  himfelf  at  their 
*'  feet." 

*  The  texts  are  cited  in  the  Viviidarnavffitu,  from  the  Vr'thad  D'herma-puvana.  This  name  I  therefore  retain ; 
although  I  cannot  learn  that  fuch  a  puraiia  exirts ,  or  to  what  treatlfe  the  quotation  refers  under  that  name. 

5  u  And 
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•And  In  another  place  : 

"A  chief  of  the  twice-born  tribe  was  brought  by  Vishnu's  eagle  from  fS'^?V^- 
**:dwipa  :  thus  have  Sdca  dwipa  Brdhmanas  become  known  in  Jambu  dwiba. 

*'  In  Jamhu  dwipa  Brdhmanas  are  reckoned  tenfold ;  Sdrefwata,  Cdnyaciihja, 
"  Cauda,  Alaithila,  Utcala,  Drdvida,  MarahaJJ^ytra,  Tailanga,  Gtijjava,  and  Caf- 
ynira,  refiding  in  the  feveral  countries  'whence  they  are  named^K 

*'  Their  fons  and  grand-fons  are  coniidered  as  Cd7iyacubja  priefts,  and  fo  forth. 
"  Their  pofterity,  defcending  from  Menu,  alio  inhabit  the  fouthern  regions  :  others 
"  refide  in  Anga  BaJiga  and  Calinga  j  fome  in  Camrupa  and  Odra.  Others  are 
*'  inhabitants  of  Sumbhadefa :  and  twice-born  men,  brought  by  former  Princes, 
".have  been  eft-abliflied  in  Bdda  Mdgadha,  Varetidra,  Chdla,  SwernagrAma,  Chijia^ 
*' Cilia,  Saca,  and  i?^r/w« -f-." 

I  fhall  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  enumerate  the  principal  mixed 
clalfes,   which  have  fprung  from  intermarriages  of  the  original  tribes. 

I.  Murd'habhiJJnSfa,  from  a  Brdhmana  by  a  girl  of  the  Cjbatriya  chLi^'.  his  duty 
is  the  teaching  of  military  exercifes.  The  fame  origin  is  afcribed  in  the  great 
D' herma-purdna  to  the  Ciimbhacdra\,  or  potter,  and  T^antravdya\,  or  weaver: 
but  the  Tantravdya,  according  to  the  Jdtinidld,  fprung  from  two  mixed  claifes, 
beo-otten  by  a  man  of  the  Manibandha  on  a  woman  of  the  Manicdra  tribe. 

.2.  Ambajlofha,  or  Valdya  §,  whofe  profefTion  is  the  fcience  of  medicine,  was 
born  of  a  Vaifya  woman,  by  a  man  of  the  facerdotal  clafs.  The  fame  origin  is  given 
by  the  U herma-purdna  to  the  Canfacdra^^,  or  brazier,  and  to  the  Sanc'hacdra^*^, 

*  Thefe  feveral  countries  are  Sairfaafn,  probably  the  region  watered  by  the  river  Serfulty,  as  it  is  marked  in 
maps  ■  unlefs  it  be  a  part  of  Bengal,  named  from  the  branch  of  the  Bhagirathi,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  this  appel- 
lation, Cdiii/aciilija,  or  Caii'ij ;-  Gam  a,  jirobably  the  weltern  Gar,  and  not  the  Gaiir  of  Bengal ;  Mit'/iila,  or  Tira!>- 
hvHi,  corrupted  into  Tirhut ;  Utcala,  faid  to  be  fituated  near  the  .celebrated  temple  of  Jagannat'ha;  Drdvida,  pro- 
nounced D/vrnVfl ;  pollibly  the  country  defcribed  by  that  namCj  as  a  maritime  region  fouth  oi  Carnata,  (Afi.Rcf. 
vol.  ii.)     Maruhajhtrti,  or  MurhAttn;  Tcl'mga,  ox  Td'wgdna ;  Gvjjara,  otGuzrat ;  Cqfmha,  or  Cdf/imir. 

f  Jnga  includes  B/idgalpur.  Bcngn,  or  Bengal  Proper,  is  a  part  only  of  the  Suba.  P'araidra,  or  traft  of  inun- 
fUtion  noith  of  the  Ganges,  is  a  part  of  the  prelent  Zila  of  RaJeJ/ia/ii.  Calinga  ie  watered  by  the  Coddxtri,  CAfi.  Jiif. 
vol.  iii.)  Camnipul,  an  ancient  empire,  is  become  a  province  of  Afam.  Odra  I  underfland  to  be  Or'ijii  Proper. 
Rada  (if  that  be  the  true  reading)  is  well  knosvn  as  the  country  weft  of  the  Bhagirufha.  Mdgadha,  ov  Magadha,  is 
Buliar  Proper;  CUIa,  is  part  of  Birbhum.  Another  region  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Afiatick  Refearches, 
vol.  iii.  Svcniogrnnia,  vulgarly  Siinargaii,  is  fittiated  eaft  of  Dacca.  C7///(rt  is  a  portion  of  the  prefent  Chiiiflis  ■ 
tnipire.  On  the  reft  I  can  offer  no  conjefture.  Suca  and  Bcrbcra,  here  mentioned,  nuilt  ditlcr  from  the  Dicipa,  and 
tke  region  fituated  between  the  Vnjiia  and  Sanclia  Dxajpas. 

t  X'ulgarlv,  Cuniiir,  \\  \'ulgarly,  Tanti.  §  N'ulgarly,  Buidya, 

^Vulgarly,  €'/;/<■/•«.  **  Vulgarly,  Sac  here, 

or 
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or  worker  in  fliells.  Thefe  again  are  ftated,  in  the  Taiitra,  as  rprin<-'ino-  from 
the  intermarriages  of  mixed  clafles  ;  the  Canfacara  from  the  Tamracuta  and  the 
Sane  hacara  ;  alfo  named  Sanchadareca,  from  the  Rdjaputra  and  Gdndhka :  for 
Rdjapiitrns  not  only  denote  Cjbatriyas  as  fons  of  kings,  but  is  alfo  the  name  of  a 
mixed  clafs,  and  of  a  tribe  of  fabulous  origin. 

Rudra-Tcimala  Tantra :  "  The  origin  of  Rdjaputras  is  from  the  Vaifya  on  the 
"  daughter  of  an  Ambajhi'ba.  Again,  thoufands  of  others  fprung  from  the  fore- 
*'  heads  of  couDs  kept  to  fupply  oblations." 

3.  Nijhdda,  or  Pdrtijava,  whofe  profefTion  is  catching  fifli,  was  born  of  a  Sudra 
woman  by  a  man  of  a  ficerdotal  clafs.  The  name  is  given  to  the  ilfue  of  a  legal 
marriage  between  a  Brdhmana  and  a  woman  of  the  Sudra  clafs.  It  fliould  feem  that 
the  iflue  of  other  legal  marn.iges  in  dilfei-ent  dalles  were  defcribed  by  the  names  of 
mixed  clafTes  fpringing  from  iiitercourfc  between  the  feveral  tribes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  fome  queflion  j  and  fince  fuch  marriages  are  confidered  as  illegal 
in  the  prcfent  age,  it  is  not  material  to  purfue  the  inquiry. 

According  to  the  D'bei'ma-piodna,  from  the  fame  origin  as  the  Nifljdda  fprings 
the  Varajhi,  or  aftrologer.  In  the  Tantra,  that  origin  is  given  to  the  Brdh- 
me-fudra,  whofe  profeffion  is  to  make  chairs  or  ftools  ufed  on  Ibme  religious 
occafions.  Under  the  name  of  Varajivi^*  is  defcribed  a  clafs  fpringing  from  the 
Gopa  and  Tantravdya,  and  employed  in  cultivating  beetle.  The  profeffion  of  aftro- 
logy,  or,  at  leaft,  that  of  making  almanacks,  is  affigned,  in  the  Tantra,  to  degraded 
Brdhmanas. 

"  Brdhmanas,  falling  from  their  tribe,  become  kinfmen  of  the  twice-born 
"  clafs :  to  them  is  affigned  the  profeffion  of  afcertaining  the  lunar  and  folar 
"  days." 

4.  MdhiJ]:>ya  is  the  fon  of  a  CJloatriya  by  a  woman  of  the  t'aifya  tribe.  His  pro- 
feffion is  mufick,  aftronomy,  and  attendance  on  cattle. 

5.  Vgra  was  born  of  a  Sudra  woman  by  a  man  of  the  military  clafs.  His  pro- 
feffion, according  to  Menu,  is  killing  or  confining  fuch  animals  as  live  in  holes : 
but,  according  to  the  Tantra,  he  is  an  encomiafl  or  bard.  The  fame  origin  is 
attributed  to  the  Ndpita  -f-  or  barber ;  and  to  the  Maiidaca,  or  confeftioncr.  In 
the  Tantra,  the  Ndpita  is  faid  to  be  born  of  a  Cuverina  woman  by  a  man  of  the 
Patticara  clafs. 

*  Viilgarl}',  Baraii/a.  •}•  \'ulgarly,  Xdi/a,  or  Xai.- 

•  6.  Carana 
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6.  Carana  *  from  a  Va'ifya,  by  a  woman  of  the  Sudra  clafs,  is  an  attendant  on 
princes,  or  fecretary.  The  appellation  of  Cdya/fha  -f-  is  in  general  coniidered  as 
fynonimous  with  Carana  ;  and  accordingly  the  Carana  tribe  commonly  aflumes  the 
name  of  CdyajVha  :  but  the  Cdyaji'has  of  Bengal  have  pretenfions  to  ht  confidered 
as  tnie  Siidras^  which  the  Jdtimdld  feems  to  authorize;  for  the  origin  of  the  Cdyaji'ha 
is  there  mentioned,  before  the  fubjedl  of  mixed  tribes  is  introduced,  immediately 
after  defcribing  the  Gopa  as  a  true  Sudra. 

One,  named  Bhutidatta,  was  noticed  for  his  domeftic  affiduity  %  ;  therefore  the 
rank  of  CdyajVha  was  by  Brdhmanas  afligned  to  him.  From  him  fprung  three 
fons,  Chitrdngada,  Chitrafena^  and  Chitrdgupta :  they  were  employed  in  attendance 
on  princes. 

The  D'herma-purana  alTigns  the  fame  origin  to  the  HainbuU,  or  beetle-feller, 
and  to  the  'Tanlica,  or  areca-feller,  as  to  the  Carana. 

The  fix  above  enumerated  are  begotten  in  the  dire<ft  order  of  the  clalTes.  Six  are 
begotten  in  the  inverfe  order. 

7.  Siita,  begotten  by  a  Cfiatriya,  on  a  woman  of  the  prieftly  clafs.  His  occu- 
pation is  managing  horfes,  and  driving  cars.  The  fame  origin  is  given,  in  the  P«- 
rdna,  to  the  Mdldcdra  |j  or  florifl  j  but  he  fprung  from  the  Carmacdra  and  Tallica 
clafTes,  if  the  authority  of  the  T antra  prevails. 

8.  Mdgadha,  born  of  a  CJljatriya  girl,  by  a  man  of  the  commercial  clafs,  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  SdJIra,  the  profeffion  of  travelling  with  merchandize  j  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Purdna  and  Tantra,  is  an  encomiaft.  From  parents  of  thofe  claiTes 
fprung  the  Gopa  §  if  the  Purdna  may  be  believed ;  but  the  Tantra  defcribes  the 
Gopa  as  a  true  Sudra,  and  names  Gopajivi  ^  a  mixed  clafs,  ufing  the  fame  profeffion, 
and  fpringing  from  Tantravdya  MaJiibandha  clalTes. 

9  and  10,  Vaideba  and  Ayogava.  The  occupation  of  the  firft,  born  of  a  Brdh- 
merii  by  a  man  of  the  commercial  clafs,  is  waiting  on  women  :  the  fecond,  born  of 
a  Vaifya  woman  by  a  man  of  the  fervile  clafs,  has  the  profeffion  of  a  carpenter. 

1 1 .  Cfiaitri^  or  CJhafta,  fprung  from  a  fervile  man  by  a  woman  of  the  military 
clafs,  is  employed  in  killing  and  confining  fuch  animals  as  live  in  holes.  The  fame 
origin  is  afcribed  by  the  Purdna  to  the  Carmacdra,  or  fmith,  and  Ddfa,  or  mariner. 

*  Vulgarly,  Caran.  f  Vulgarly,  Cait. 

X  Literally,  Stuijin^  at  home,  (Catt/ fanJlhUah,)  whence  the  etymology  of  Cai/ctjVha, 

II  Mall.  §  Cup.  %  Gouria-Gip. 

The 
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The  one  is  mentioned  in  the  Tantra  without  fpecifying  the  claffes  from  which  he 
fprung  ;  and  the  other  has  a  different  origin,  according  to  the  Sdjlra  and  Tantra. 

All  authorities  concur  in  deriving  the  Chandala  from  a  Sudra  father  and  Brdbmeiu 
mother.  His  profeflion  is  carrying  out  corpfes,  and  executing  criminals ;  and  offi- 
ciating in  other  abjedt  employments  for  public  fervice. 

A  third  fet  of  Indian  clafles  originate  from  the  intermarriages  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  fet:  a  few  only  have  been  named  by  Menuj  and,  excepting  the  Ab~ 
hira^  or  milkman,  they  are  not  noticed  by  the  other  authorities  to  which  I  re- 
fer.    But  the  Purana  names  other  clafles  of  this  fet. 

A  fourth  fet  is  derived  from  intercourfe  between  the  feveral  clafles  of  the  fecond 
fet :  of  thefe  alfo  few  have  been  named  by  Menu  -,  and  one  only  of  the  fifth  fet, 
fpringing  from  intermarriages  of  the  fecond  and  third  fet ;  and  another  of  the  fixth 
fet,  derived  from  intercourfe  between  clafles  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  fet.  Menu 
adds  to  thefe  clafles  four  fons  of  outcafl:s. 

The  Tantra  enumerates  many  other  clafles,  which  mufl:  be  placed  in  lower 
fets  *,  and  afcribes  a  difl^erent  origin  to  fome  of  the  clafl^es  in  the  third  and 
fourth  fets. 

Thefe  diff'erences  may  be  readily  apprehended  from  the  comparative  table  an- 
nexed. To  purfue  a  verbofe  comparifon  would  be  tedious,  and  of  little  ufe  ;  per- 
liaps,  of  none ;  for  I  fufpedl  that  their  origin  is  fanciful ;  and,  except  the  mixed 
clafles  named  by  Menu,  that  the  rell:  are  terms  for  profeffions  rather  than  clafl'es ; 
and  they  fhould  be  confidered  as  denoting  companies  of  artifans,  rather  than  difl:ind: 
races.  The  mode  in  which  Amera  Sinha  mentions  the  mixed  clafles,  and  the 
profeflions  of  artifans,  feems  to  fupport  this  conjedure. 

However,  the  Jdtimdla  exprefsly  flates  the  number  of  forty-two  mixed  clafl'es, 
fpringing  from  the  intercourfe  of  a  man  of  inferior  clafs  with  a  woman  of  fuperior 
clafs.  Though,  like  other  mixed  clafles,  they  are  included  under  the  general  de- 
nomination oi  Sudra,  they  are  confidered  as  moft  abjedt,  and  mofl:  of  them  now 
experience  the  fame  contemptuous  treatment  as  the  abjeft  mixed  clafles  mentioned 
by  Menu.  According  to  the  Rudraydmala,  the  domeftic  priefls  of  twenty  oftkefe 
clafles  are  degraded.  '*  Avoid,"  fays  the  Tantra,  "  the  touch  of  the  Cbanddla,  and 
"  other  abjed:  clafles  ;  and  of  thofe  who  eat  the  flefli  of  kine,  often  utter  forbidden 

•  See  the  annexed  rule  formec^  by  our  late  venerable  PrcfiJcnt, 

"  words. 
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"  words,  and  perform  none  of  the  prefcrlbed  ceremonies  ;  they  are  called  MoUch- 
"  cha,  and  croine  to  the  region  of  Tavana,  have  been  named  Tavanas. 

"  Tliefe  feven,  the  Rajaca,  Chcrmacdra,  Nat  a,  Bariid a,  Cai-verta,  and  Medah- 
"  hilla,  are  the  lail;  tribes.  Whoever  aflbciates  with  them,  undoubtedly  falls  from 
"  his  clafs  ;  whoever  bathes  or  drinks  in  wells  or  pools  which  they  have  caufed  to 
**  be  made,  muft  be  purified  by  the  five  productions  of  kine ;  whoever  approaches 
*'  their  women,  is  doubtlefs  degraded  from  his  clafs," 

"  For  women  of  the  Nat' a  and  Capala  clafies,  for  proftitutes,  and  for  women  of 
*'  the  Rajaca  and  Ndplta  tribes,  a  man  fliould  willingly  make  oblations,  but  by  no 
*'  means  dally  with  them." 

J  may  here  remark,  that,  according  to  the  Riidrayajndla,  the  Nat  a  and  Natcica 
are  dillind: ;  but  the  profefl'ions  are  not  difcriminated  in  that  Tantra.  If  their 
dilHndl  occupations,  as  dancers  and  aftors,  are  accurately  fupplied,  dramas  are  of 
very  early  date. 

The  Piindraca  and  Paftafutracdra,  or  feeder  of  filk-worms,  and  filk-twifter,  de- 
ferve  notice  ;  for  it  has  been  faid,  that  filk  was  the  produce  of  China  folely  until 
the  reign  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Justinian,  and  that  the  laws  of  C/6/W  jealoufly 
guarded  the  exclufive  produftion.  The  frequent  mention  of  filk  in  the  moft  an- 
cient Sanjcr'it  books  would  not  fully  difprove  that  opinion ;  but  the  mention  of  an 
Indian  clafs,  whofe  occupation  it  is  to  attend  filk-worms,  may  be  admitted  as  proof, 
if  the  antiquity  of  the  Tantra  be  not  queftioned.  I  am  informed,  that  the  Tantras 
coUeftively  are  noticed  in  very  ancient  compofitions  ;  but  as  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, they  mufi;  have  been  compofed  at  difi'erent  periods  ;  and  the  Tantra  which  I 
quote,  might  be  thought  comparatively  modern.  However,  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  the  Rudra-ydmala  is  among  the  mofi;  authentic,  and,  by  a  natural  inference, 
among  the  moll  ancient;  fince  it  is  named  in  the  Diirgamehdta,  where  the  princi- 
pal Ta7itras  are  enumerated  *. 

In  the  comparative  Tables  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  clafies  are  named,  with 
their  origin,  and  the  particular  profefiions  afligned  to  them.  How  far  every  per- 
fon  is  bound,  by  original  inflitutions,  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  profeflion  of  his  clafs, 

*  Thus  enumerated,  Culi-Tuntri,  Mi'imlmaln,  Tdra,  Niihtina-Taiitra,  Scnar  farun,  Bha-Tantia,  Siitgar-chana, 
Bh'ita-Tantra,  Uddijan  and  Cdliciicaljia,  Bhaiiaxi-Tuntra,  and  Bhairaxicaljia,  Todala,  MdtrUichedamha,  Mdya-Tiintra, 
Bircjicara,  Bifeves-aia,  Samaija-Taiiha,  Binhna-Ynmala-Tantra,  lludra-Yanuda-Taiitia,  Sa/ifirjjiimu/u-Taiiiia, 
Ceij/utri-Taiitra,  Cd/icncida  Sorafua,  Cid/mimira,  YugM-TaiUra,  and  the  Tantra  Mchijhamurddini.  Thefe  are  here 
wniverfally  Isnown,  Oh,  Bhaieavi,  grciife/i  ofjhuk  !    And  many  are  the  Tantras  uttered  by  Sambuu. 

may 
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ir-ay  merit  fome  enquiry.  Lawyers  have  largely  dilcullcd  the  texts  of  law  concern- 
ing  this  fubjedl,  and  Tome  difference  of  opinion  occurs  in  their  writings.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  fuch  difquilitions.  I  fliall  therefore 
briefly  ftate  what  appears  to  be  the  bell;  cllabliihed  opinion,  as  deduced  from  the 
texts  of  Menu,  and  other  legal  authorities. 

The  regular  means  of  fubfiltence  for  a  Brdhmana,  are  affifting  to  facrificc,  teach- 
ing the  Fedas,  and  receiving  gifts ;  for  a  CJJjatriya,  bearing  arms ;  for  a  Vaifya, 
merchandize,  attending  on  cattle,  and  agriculture  ;  for  a  Sudra,  lervile  attendance 
on  the  higher  clalTes.  The  moft  commendable  are,  refpeftively  for  the  fourclaffes, 
teaching  the  Veda,  defending  the  people,  commerce,  or  keeping  herds  or  flocks, 
and  fervile  attendance  on  the  learned  and  virtuous  priefls. 

A  Brdhmana,  unable  to  fubfift  by  his  duties,  may  live  by  the  duty  of  a  foldier : 
if  he  cannot  get  a  fubflftence  by  either  of  thefe  employments,  he  may  apply  to  til- 
lage, and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a  competence  by  traffick,  avoiding  certain 
commodities.  A  Cjhatriya^  in  dillrefs,  may  fubfift  by  all  thefe  means  ;  but  he 
muft  not  have  recourfe  to  the  higheft  funftions.  In  feafons  of  diftrefs,  a  further 
latitude  is  given.  The  praftice  of  medicine,  and  other  learned  profeffions,  paint- 
ing and  other  art-s,  work  for  wages,  menial  fervice,  alms  and  ufury,  are  among  the 
Biodes  of  fubflftence  allowed  to  the  Brdhmana  and  Cpatriya.  A  Vaifya,  unable  to 
fubflft  by  his  own  duties,  may  defcend  to  the  fervile  ad:s  of  a  Sudra.  And  a  Sudra, 
not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher  clafles,  may  fubflft  by  handi- 
crafts ;  principally  following  thofe  mechanical  occupations,  as  joinery  and  mafonry  ; 
and  pradlical  arts,  as  painting  and  writing;  by  following  of  which  he  may  ferve  men 
of  fuperior  claifes :  and,  although  a  man  of  a  lower  clafs  is  in  general  reftridled 
from  the  ads  of  a  higher  cjafs,  the  Sudra  is  exprefsly  permitted  to  become  a  trader 
or  a  hufl:)andman. 

Befldes  tJie  particular  occupations  afligned  to  each  of  the  mixed  clafles,  they 
have  the  alternative  of  following  that  profeffion  which  regularly  belongs  to  the 
clafs  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  on  the  mother's  flde  :  thofe,  at  leaft,  have 
fuch  an  option,  who  are  born  in  the  diredt  order  of  the  clafles,  as  the  Murdhdb- 
hij]n^a,  Ambajht'ha,  and  others.  The  mixed  clafles  are  alfo  permitted  to  fubflft 
by  any  of  the  duties  of  a  Sudra ;  that  is,  by  menial  fervice,  by  handicrafts,  by 
commerce,  or  by  agriculture. 

Hence  it  appears  that  almoft  every  occupation,  though  regularly  it  be  the  pro- 
fcflion  of  a  particular  clafs,  is  open  to  moft  other  clafles;  and  that  the  limitations, 

far 
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far  from  being  rigorous,  do,  in  fad,  referve  only  one  peculiar  profeffion,  that  of  the 
Brahmana,  which  confifts  in  teaching  the  Veda,  and  officiating  at  religious  cere- 
monies. 

The  clafles  are  fufficiently  numerous  ;  but  the  fubdivifions  of  claffes  have  fur- 
ther multiplied  diftindlions  to  an  endlefs  variety.  The  fubordinate  diftinftions  may 
be  bed  exemplified  from  tlie  Brdhtnana  and  Cdyajl'ha,  becaufe  fome  of  the  appel- 
lations, by  which  the  different  races  are  diftinguifhed,  will  be  familiar  to  many 
readers. 

The  Brahmanas  of  Bengal  are  defcended  from  five  priefls,  invited  from  Cany" 
acubja,  by  A'disura,  King  of  Gaura,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  about  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Chrift.  Thefe  were  Bhat' t' a  Nerdyna,  of  the  family  oi  San'dilaf 
a  fon  of  Cas'yapa  ;  DacJJja,  alfo  a  defcendant  of  Cas'yapa  -,  Vedagarva,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Vatfa;  Chandra,  of  the  family  of  Saverna,  a  fon  of  Cas'yapa-,  and  Sri  Herfiu, 
a  defcendant  of  Bhavadivdja. 

From  thefe  anceftors  have  branched  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
families,  of  which  the  precedence  was  fixed  by  Balla'la  Se'na,  who  reigned 
in  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Chrifbian  sera.  One  hundred  of  thefe  families  fet- 
tled in  Varendra,  and  fifty-fix  in  Kara.  They  are  now  difperfed  throughout 
Bengal,  but  retain  the  family  diftindlions  fixed  by  Balla'la  Se'na.  They  are 
denominated  from  the  families  to  which  their  five  progenitors  belonged,  and  are 
ilill  confidered  as  Cdnyacubja  Brdhmanas. 

At  the  period  when  thefe  priefts  were  invited  by  the  king  of  Gaiira,  fome 
Sdrefwata  Brdhmanas,  and  a  few  Vaidicas,  refided  in  Bengal.  Of  the  Brdhmanas 
of  Sdrefwata  none  are  now  found  in  Bengal ;  but  five  fannlies  of  Vaidicas  are  ex- 
tant, and  are  admitted  to  intermarry  with  the  Brhhmanas  of  Rdrd. 

Among  the  Brdhmanas  of  Vdrendra,  eight  families  have  pre-eminence,  and 
eight    hold    the    fecond    rank.*      Among    thofe    of   Rdrd,    fix    hold   the    firfl 

*  Va'ri'ndra  Bra'hmanas. 
Culi'na  8. 
^oitra.  BMma,  Rudra-Vdgifi.  Smyamini, 

or  or 

Cdli.  Sandyal. 

LaharK  Bhaduri.  Sadhu-Vdgifi.  B/mlara. 

The  laft  was  admitted  by  the  eleftion  of  the  other  feven, 
SuDHA  Srq'tri'  8. 
Cashta  Sko'tri'  84. 
The  names  of  thefe  families  feldom  occur  in  common  intercourfe, 

rank« 
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rank.*  The  diflin(ftive  appellations  of  the  feveral  families  are  borne  by  thofe  of  the 
firft  rank  j  but  in  mofl  of  the  other  families  they  are  difufed ;  and  Serman^ 
or  Serma,  the  addition  common  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Brahmanas,  is  afTumed. 
For  this  pradlice,  the  priefls  of  Bengal  are  cenfured  by  the  Brdhmanas  of 
Mit'hila,  and  other  countries,  where  that  title  is  only  ufed  on  important  occafions, 
and  in  religious  ceremonies. 

In  Mit'hila  the  additions  are  fewer,  though  diftin<5t  families  are  more  numerous: 
no  more  than  three  firnames  are  in  ufe  in  that  diflrid:,  T'hdcuray  Mifra,  and  Ojhd  ; 
each  appropriated  in  any  families. 

The  Cdyaji'has  of  Bengal  claim  defcent  from  five  Cdyaji'has  who  attended  the 
priefts  invited  from  Canyacuhja.  Their  defcendants  branched  into  eighty-three 
families,  and  their  precedence  was  fixed  by  the  fame  prince  Balla'la  Se''na, 
who  alfo  adjufted  the  family  rank  of  other  claffes. 

In  Benga  and  DecJJmia  Rdrd  three  families  oi  Cayajl'has  have  pre-eminence  j 
eight  hold  the  fecond  rank,  -f-  The  CdyajThas  of  inferior  rank  generally  allume  the 
addition  oi  Ddfa,  common  to  the  tribe  of  Siidras,   in  the  fame  manner  as  other 


*  Ra'hi'ya  Bra'hman.i-^. 

Culi'na  6. 

Mucliuti, 

CangulL 

Cdiijeh 

ala. 

Vulgarly  Muc'heija: 

G/i6//iala. 

Bundyngati,. 

Char 

ati. 

Tulgarly,  Baiiqjt. 

Vulgarly,  Chaloji 

Sko'tei'  50. 

The  names  of  thefe  families  feldom  occur  in 

common  intercourle. 

f  Cayasthas  of Decshisa  Ra'ra 

'  and  Benga. 

CULI'NA   3. 

GhSiTia. 

Va/u, 
Viilg.  Bu'fe, 
Sanmaulica  8. 

Mitm. 

D6. 

Datta. 

Cara. 

raUta. 

Sena. 

Siji/ia. 
Maulica  72. 

Dqlh. 

Gaha. 

Guhan.                 Qana. 

Hcda.                 Ihihin. 

Naga. 

Bhadre, 

Soma.                   Put. 

liudia.                  Pi'ila. 

Mttya. 

Cluindra. 

Hant/a,  or  Sain. 

SiUK,  Ac 

Si/ama,  SfC. 

T(/a.  <Sc. 

C/idd,  Src, 

The  others  are  omitted  U>i  the  1" 

xke  of  brevity  j  their  names  f 

eldom  occvir  in  common  Intercour 

clafles 
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clalTes  have  fimilar  titles  common  to  the  whole  tribe.  The  regular  addition  to  the 
name  of  Cpatriya  is  Verman ;  to  that  of  a  Vaifya,  Gupta  ;  but  the  general  title  of 
De'va  is  commonly  affumed  ;  and,  with  a  feminine  termination,  is  alfo  borne  by 
women  of  other  tribes. 

The  diflindions  of  families  are  important  in  regulating  intermarriages.  Genealogy 
is  made  a  particular  fludy ;  and  the  greateft  attention  is  given  to  regulate  the  mar- 
riages according  to  eftablillied  rules,  particularly  in  the  lirft  marriage  of  the  eldeft 
fon.  The  principal  points  to  be  obferved  are,  not  to  marry  within  the  prohibited 
degrees ;  nor  in  a  family  known  by  its  name  to  b'^  of  the  fame  primitive  llock  3  nor 
in  a  family  of  inferior  rank ;  nor  even  in  an  inferior  branch  of  an  equal  family ; 
for  within  fome  families  gradations  are  eftabliflied.  Thus,  among  the  Cidina  of 
the  Cdyafi'' bas,  the  rank  has  been  counted  from  thirteen  degrees  j  and  in  every  ge- 
neration, fo  long  as  the  marriage  has  been  properly  aflorted,  one  degree  has  been 
added  to  the  rank.  But  fhould  a  marriage  be  cuntradlcd  in  a  family  of  a  lower  de- 
gree, an  entire  forfeiture  of  fuch  rank  would  be  incurred. 

The  fubjeft  is  intricate  ;  but  any  perfon,  defirous  of  acquiring  information  upon 
it,  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  Gat' ideas,  or  genealogifts,  whofe  compofitions  are 
in  the  provincial  dialedl,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Culaji. 


IV. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SCULPTURES  AT  MAHABALIPOORUM; 
USUALLY  CALLED  THE  SEVEN  PAGODAS. 


By    J.    GOLDINGHAM,    Efq. 


J.  HESE  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  fituate  near  the  fea,  are  about  thirty-eight 
Englifli  miles  foutherly  from  Madras.  A  dillant  view  prefents  merely  a  rock, 
which,  on  a  near  approach,  is  found  deferving  of  particular  examination.  The 
attention  pafling  over  the  fmaller  objefbs,  is  firft  arrefted  by  a  Hindu  pagoda,  co- 
vered with  fculpture,  and  hewn  from  a  fingle  mafs  of  rock  ;  being  about  twenty-fix 
feet  in  height,  nearly  as  long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  Within  is  the  Ungam,  and 
a  long  infcription  on  the  wall,  in  charaders  unknown. 

Near 
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Near  this  flrudiure,  the  furface  of  the  rock,  about  ninety  feet  In  extent,  and 
thirty  in  height,  is  covered  with  figures  in  bas-relief.  A  gigantic  figure  of  the 
god  Crishna  is  the  mofl:  confpicuous,  with  Arjoon,  his  favourite,  in  the  Hindu 
attitude  of  prayer ;  but  fo  void  of  ficfli,  as  to  prefent  more  the  appearance  of  a 
fl:eleton  than  the  reprefentatlon  of  a  living  perfon.  Below  is  a  venerable  figure, 
faid  to  be  the  father  of  Akjoon  ;  both  figures  proving  the  fculptor  poflelTed  no  in- 
confiderable  iTcill.  Here  are  the  reprefentations  of  feveral  animals,  and  of  one 
which  the  Bra&'/iens  nzmejingam,  or  lion  ;  but  by  no  means  a  likenels  of  that  ani- 
mal, wanting  the  peculiar  charafteriftick,  the  mane.  Something  intended  to  re- 
prefent  this  is,  indeed,  vifible,  \\  hich  has  more  the  effefl  of  fpots.  It  appears 
evident,  the  fculptor  was  by  no  means  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  figure  of  the 
lion  as  with  that  of  the  elephant  and  monkey,  both  being  well  reprefented  in  this 
group.  1  his  fcene,  I  underiland,  is  taken  from  the  Mahabarat,  and  exhibits  the 
principal  perfons  whofe  aftions  are  celebrated  in  that  work. 

Oppofite,  and  furrounded  by,  a  wall  of  llone,  are  pagodas  of  brick,  faid  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  Adjoining  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  the  maffy  roof  feemingly 
fupported  by  columns,  not  unlike  thofe  in  the  celebrated  cavern  in  the  liland  of 
E/ephanta,  but  have  been  left  untinhhed.  This  w^as  probably  intended  as  a  place 
of  worlliip.  A  few  paces  onward  is  another,  and  a  more  fpacious,  excavation,  now 
ufed,  and  I  fuppofe  originally  intended,  as  a  fhelter  for  travellers.  A  fcene  of 
fculpture  fronts  the  entrance,  faid  to  reprefent  Crishna  attending  the  herds  of 
An  AND  A.  One  of  the  group  reprefents  a  man  diverting  an  infant,  by  playing  on 
a  flute,  and  holding  the  inftrument  as  we  do.  A  gigantic  figure  of  the  god,  with 
the  gopis,  and  feveral  good  reprefentations  of  nature,  are  obferved.  The  columns 
fupporting  the  roof  are  of  different  orders,  the  bafe  of  one  is  the  figure  of  a  Sphy?2X. 
On  the  pavement  is  an  infcription.  (See  Infcript.)  Near  is  the  almoft  delerted 
village,  which  ilill  retains  the  ancient  name  MahabaUpoorum.  The  few  remaining 
Brdhmetis  vifit  the  traveller,  and- conduct  him  over  the  rock. 

In  the  way  up  the  rock  a  prodigious  circular  llone  is  paffed  under,  fo  placed  by 
nature,,  on  a  fmooth  and  floping  furfice,  that  you  are  in  dread  of  its  crufliing  you 
before  you  clear  it.  The  diameter  of  this  flone  is  twenty-feven  feet.  The  top  of 
the  rock  is  flrewed  with  fragments  of  bricks,  the  remains,  as  you -ai-e  informed,  of 
a  palace  anciently  ftanding  on  this  fite.  A  reftangular  polifhed  flab,  about  ten  feet 
in  length,  the  figure  of  2i  fmgam  couchant,  at  the  fouth  end,  is  fliewn  you  as  the 
couch  of  the  Dherma  Rajah..    A  fhort.way  further,  the  bath  ufed  by  the  femalas 

of 
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of  the  palace  Is  pointed  out.  A  tale  I  fufped:  fabricated  by  tlie  Brdhmejis  to  amule 
the  traveller.  That  fonae  of  their  own  caft  had  chofen  this  fpot,  retired  among 
rocks  difficult  of  accefs  to  refide  in,  and  that  the  bath,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  only 
a  rough  ftone  hollowed,  was  their  refervoir  for  water,  would  have  an  air  of  probabi- 
lity. The  couch  feems  to  have  been  cut  from  a  ftone  accidentally  placed  in  its  pre- 
fent  fituation,  and  never  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  internal  furniture  of  a  building. 
*ThtJingam,  if  intended  as  a  lion,  is  equally  imperfed;  with  the  figures  of  the  fame 
animal  before-mentioned. 

Defcending  over  immenfe  beds  of  ftone,  you  arrive  at  a  fpacious  excavation ;  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Si'va,  who  is  reprefented,  in  the  middle  compartmeiit,  of  a 
large  ftature,  and  with  four  arms  j  the  left  foot  refts  on  a  bull  couchant ;  a  fmall 
£gure  of  Bra'hma  on  the  right  hand;  another  of  Vishnu  on  the  left;  where  alfo 
the  figure  of  his  goddefs  Parvati  is  obferved.  At  one  end  of  the  temple  is  a  gigantic 
figure  of  Vishnu,  fleeping  on  an  enormous  Cobra  de  Capclla,  with  feveral  heads, 
and  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  a  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  god.  At  the  oppofite  end 
is  the  goddefs  Si'va,  with  eight  arms,  mounted  on  3ijmga?n.  Oppofed  to  her  is  a 
gigantic  figure,  with  a  buffido's  head  and  human  body.  Between  thefe  is  a  human 
figure,  fufpended  with  the  head  downwards.  The  goddefs  is  reprefented  with 
feveral  warlike  weapons,  and  fomc  armed  dwarf  attendants  ;  while  the  monfter  is 
armed  with  a  club.  In  the  charader  of  Durga,  or  protestor  of  the  virtuous,  the 
goddefs  is  refcuing  from  the  Yem  Rajah  (the  figure  with  the  buff'alo's  head)  the  fuf- 
pended figure  fallen  improperly  into  his  hands.  The  figure  and  adlion  of  the  god- 
defs are  executed  in  a  mafterly  and  fpirited  flyle.  Over  this  temple,  at  a  confider^'. 
able  elevation,  is  a  fmaller,  wrought  from  a  fingle  mafs  of  ftone.  Here  is  itcn  a 
llab  fimilar  to  the  Dherma  Rajah's  couch.  Adjoining  is  a  temple  in  the  rough, 
and  a  large  mafs  of  rock,  the  upper  part  roughly  fafhioned  for  a  pagoda.  If  a  con- 
clufion  may  be  drawn  from  thefe  unfiniftied  works,  an  uncommon  and  aftonifliing 
perfeverance  was  exerted  in  finifliing  the  ftrudiures  here  ;  and  the  more  fo,  from  the 
ftone  being  a  fpecies  of  granite,  and  extremely  hard. 

The  village  contains  but  few  houfes,  moftly  inhabited  by  BrdLmens ;  the  num- 
ber of  whom  has,  however,  decreafcd  of  late,  owing  to  a  want  of  the  means  of 
fubfifting.  The  remains  of  feveral  ftone  edifices  are  feen  here  ;  and  a  large  tank, 
lined,  with  fteps  of  ftone.  A  canopy  for  the  pagod  attraifts  the  attention,  as  by  no 
means  wanting  in  magnificence  or  elegance.  It  is  fupported  by  four  columns,  with 
bafe  and  capital,  about  twenty-fcven  feet  in  height,  the  rtiafc  tapering  regularly 

upwards ; 
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\ipwards ;  is  compofed  of  a  fingle  ftone,  though  not  round,   but  fixteen  fided  i 
meafuring  at  bottom  about  five  and  a  half  feet. 

Eaft  of  the  village,  and  waflied  by  the  fea,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  en- 
tirely demolifhed  it  before  now,  but  for  a  defence  of  large  ftones  in  front,  is  a  pa- 
goda of  ftone,  and  containing  the  lingam,  was   dedicated  to  Siva.     Befides  the 
ufual  figures   within,  one   of  a  gigantic  flature  is  obferved  firetched  out  on  the 
ground,  and  reprefented  as  fecured  in  that  pofition.     This  the  Brdhmens  tell  you 
was  defigned  for  a  Rajah  who  was  thus  fecured  by  Vishnu  ;  probably  alluding  to  a 
prince  of  the  Vishnu  caft  having  conquered  the  country,  and  taken  its  prince.  The 
furf  here   breaks  far  out  over,  as  the  Brdhnens  inform  you,  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
which  was  incredibly  large  and  magnificent.     Many  of  the  mafl'es  of  ftone  near  the 
fliore  appear  to  have  been  wrought.    A  Brahmen,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  native 
of  the  place,  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  fince  my  arrival 
at  Madras,  informed  me,  his  grandfather  had  frequently  mentioned  having  i&en. 
the  gilt  tops  of  five  pagodas  in  the  furf,  no  longer  vifible.     In  the  account  of  this 
place  by  Mr.  William  Chambers,  in  the  firlT;  volume  of  the  Afiatick  Refearches^ 
we  find  mention  of  a  brick  pagoda,  dedicated  to  Si'va,  and  waflied  by  the  fea; 
this  is  no  longer  vifible  ;  but  as  the  Brdhmens  have  no  recolledlion  of  fuch  a  flruilure, 
and  as  Mr.  Chambers  wrote  from  memory,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  pagoda  of 
flone  mentioned  above  to  be  the  one  he  means.     However,  it  appears  from  good 
authorities,  that  the  fea  on  this  part  of  the  coafl  is  encroaching  by  very  flow,  but 
no  lefs  certain  fteps,  and  will  perhaps  in  a  lapfe  of  ages  entirely  hide  thefe  magnifi- 
cent ruins. 

About  a  mile  to  the  fouthward  are  other  firudlures  of  frone,  of  the  fame  order  as 
thofe  north,  but  having  been  left  unfiniflied,  at  firft  fight  appear  different :  the 
fouthermolt  of  thefe  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  twenty-nine  in  breadth,  and 
nearly  the  fame  in  length,  hewn  from  a  fingle  mafs :  the  outfide  is  covered  with 
fculpture,  (for  an  account  of  which  fee  Infcriptions:)  the  next  is  alfo  cut  from  one 
mafs  of  ftone,  being  in  length  about  forty-nine  feet,  in  breadth  and  height  twenty- 
five,  and  is  rent  through  the  middle  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  a  large  fragment 
from  one  corner  is  obferved  on  the  ground :  No  account  is  preferved  of  the  pow- 
erful caufe  which  produced  this  deltrudlive  efi^ecft.  Befide  thefe,  are  three  fmaller 
ftructures  of  ftone.  Here  is  alfo  the  fingam,  or  lion,  very  large,  but,  except  ia 
fize,  I  can  obferve  no  difference  from  the  figures  of  the  fame  animal  northerly. 

Near 
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Near  th&  fuigam,  is  an  elephant  of  ftone  about  nine  feet  in  height,  and  large  m 
proportion  :  Here,  indeed,  we  obferve  the  true  figure  and  characfter  of  the  animal. 

The  Brahmen  before  mentioned  informed  me,  that  their  Purdnas  contained  no 
account  of  any  of  the  ftruftures  here  defcribed,  except  thejione  pagodas  near  thefea-, 
and  the  pagodas  of  brick  at  the  village,  built  by  the  Dherm  a  Rajah,  and  his  brothers  : 
He,  however,  gave  me  the  following  traditional  account  •,  That  a  northern  prince 
(perhaps  one  of  the  conquerors)  about  one  thoufand  years  ago^  was  defirous  of 
having  a  great  work  executed,  but  the  Hindu  fculptors  and  mafons  refufed  to  ex- 
ecute it  on  the  terms  he  offered :  Attempting  force  I  fuppofe,  they,  in  number 
about  four  thoufand,  fled  with  their  effefts  from  his  country  hither,,  where  they 
refided  four  or  five  years,  and  in  this  interval  executed  thefe  magnificent  works^ 
The  prince  at  length  difcovering  them,  prevailed  on  them  to  return,  which  they 
did,  leaving  the  works  unfiniflied  as  they  appear  at  prefent. 

To  thofe  who  know  the  nature  of  thefe  people,  this  account  will  not  appear  im- 
probable. At  prefent  we  fometimes  hear  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  particular 
branch  of  trade  deferting  their  houfes,  becaufe  the  hand  of  power  has  treated  them 
fomewhat  roughly ;  and  we  obferve  like  circumftances  continually  in  miniature. 
Why  the  Brdhmens  refident  on  the  fpot  keep  this  account  fecret  I  cannot  deter- 
mine ;  but  am  led  to  fuppofe  they  have  an  idea,  the  more  they  can  envelope  the 
place  in  myftery,  the  more  people  will  be  tempted  to  viiit  and  invefligate,  by 
which  means  they  profit  confiderably. 

The  difference  of  ftyle  in  the  architecflure  of  thefe  ftru(flures,  and  thofe  on  the 
coaft  hereabouts,  (with  exceptions  to  the  pagodas  of  brick  at  the  village,  and  that 
of  flone  near  the  fea,  both  mentioned  in  the  Piiranas,  and  which  are  not  different,), 
tends  to  prove  that  the  artifts  were  not  of  this  country  ;  and  the  refemblance  of  fome 
of  the  figures  and  pillars  to  thofe  in  the  Elephanta  Cave,  feems  to  indicate  they 
were  from  the  northward.  The  fragments  of  bricks,  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  may 
be  the  remains  of  habitations  railed  in  this  place  of  fecurity  by  the  fugitives  in  quef- 
tion.  Some  of  the  Infcriptions,  however,  (all  of  which  were  taken  by  myfelf 
with  much  care,)  may  throw  further  light  on  this  fubjedl. 
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Inscriptions  at  Mahabalipoorum. 
On  the  lower  Divijion  of  the  Southern  StruSiiire  and  the  Eajlern  Face. 


'yaAAx^/r 


Tills  Infcription  Is  above  a  Figure  apparently  Female,  but  with  only  one  Breaft, 
(as  at  the  Cave  in  Elephanta  Ifland.)  Four  Arms  are  obferved;  in  one  of  the 
Hands  a  Battle-axe,  a  Snake  coiled  up  on  the  Right  Side. 


Taas.injil^'^J 


I 

Above  a  Male  Figure  with  four  Arms. 


'Northern  Face. 


ii^}&^ 


Above  a  Male  Figure  with  Four  Arms ;  a  Battle-axe  in  one  of  the  Hands. 


Southern  Front. 


Above  a  Male  Figure,  with  four  Arms. 


^■25UJ:fJ[(^g^:s^ 


Above  a  Male  Figure. 

On 
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On  the  middle  Divifion,  Eajiern  Face, 

Above  a  Male. 


Above  a  Male,  bearing  a  Weapon  of  War  on  the  left  Shoulder. 


Northern  Face. 

Above  a  Male  vi^ith  four  Arms,  leaning  on  a  Bull ;  the  Hair  plaited,  and  rolled 
about  the  Head ;  a  String  acrofs  the  left  Shoulder,  as  the  Brahmens'  String  of  the. 
prefent  day. 


Above  two  Figures,  Male  and  Female.  The  former  has  four  x'^rms,  and  the 
String  as  above  ;  is  leaning  on  the  latter,  who  feeras  to  floop  from  the  Weights 
The  Head  of  the  Male  is  covered  with  a  high  Cap,  while  the  Hair  of  the  Female 
is  in  the  fame  Form  as  that  of  the  Female  Figures  at  Elephanta. 


Above  two  Figures,  Male  and  Female.  The  former  has  four  Arms,  and  the  String, 
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Above  a  Male  Figure,  with  four  Arms,  and  the  Brdhmenkal  String. 


Southern  Pace. 
Above  a  Male  Figure,  with  four  Arms. 


Above  a  Male  Figure,  with  four  Arms,  leaning  on  a  Female,  feeming  to  ftoop 
under  the  Weight. 


^Y'?- 


Above  a  Male,  with  four  Arms,     A  Scepter  appears  in  one  Hand.     Tliis  In- 
fcription  being  very  difficult  to  come  at,  is  perhaps  not  quite  correft. 


O 

c5 


881 


Above  a  Male  Figure,  witji  four  Arms. 

5  Y  Wejl 
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fFeJ  Front.  ^ 

Over  a  Male,     The  firing  over  the  left  Shoulder,  and  a  warlike  Weapon  on  the 

Rrght. 
Another  Figure  on  this  Face,  but  no  Infcription  above  it. 


On  the  Upper  Divifion. 

Each  Front  of  this  Divifion  is  ornamented  with  Figures,  different  in  fome  Re- 
fpefts  from  thofe  below  :  all,  however,  of  the  fame  Family. 

On  the  Eaflern  Front  is  a  Male  Figure  (two  Arms  only.)  He  has  two  Strings 
or  Belts  ;  one  croffing  the  other  over  the  Shoulder. 

Over  him  is  the  following  Infcription,  the  only  one  on  this  Divifion. 

The  Characters  of  this  Infcription  bear  a  ftrong  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  In- 
fcription in  the  Stone  Pagoda,  near  the  Village  mentioned  in  the  iirfl  Part  of  the 
Account  of  the  Place. 
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.^ 


This  Infcrlption  is  on  the  Pavement  of  the  Choultry,  near  the  Village,  very 
roughly  cut,  and  apparently  by  diiFerent  Artillis  from  thofe  who  cut  the  former. 


V. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HINDUSTANEE  HOROMETRY. 

By  John  Gilchrist,  Efq. 

X  HE  inhabitants  of  Htndujlan  commonly  reckon  and  divide  time  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  which  exhibits  a  horography  fo  imperfecfl,  however,  that  its  inaccu- 
racy can  only  be  equalled  by  the  peoples'  general  ignorance  of  fuch  a  divifion,  that, 
with  all  its  imperfeftions  and  abfurdities,  muft  neverthelels  anfwer  the  various 
purpofes  of  many  millions  in  this  country.  I  fhall  therefore  explain  and  illuftrate 
fo  complex  and  difficult  a  fubjeft,  to  the  beil  of  my  ability  and  information  from 
the  natives,  without  prefuming,  in  the  difcuffion  here,  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  chronologift  or  aftronomer,  who  may  yet  inveftigate  this  matter  with 
higher  views,  while  my  aim  is,  in  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  not  lefs  ufefully  con- 
fined to  ordinary  cafes  and  capacities  entirely. 

60  Til  or  unoopid  (a  fub-diviiion  of  time,  for  which  ^ve  have  no  relative  term 
but  thirds,  as  the  feries  next  X.o'^ feconds)  are  one  bipul. 

60  Bipul 

*  On  this  principle  one  minute  of  ours  being  equal  to  24  fuh,  and  one  moment  to  34  I'l-puh,  it  is  neither  ealy  nor 

neceflary  to  trace  and  mark  the  coincidence  of  inch  diminutive*  any  farther,     I  may,   however,  add  what  the  Fui/iuiig 

Kai  dance  contains,  relative  to  thcfe  horal  divlfions,  as  follows, 

4  Zifwoo 
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60  Btpid  (which  correfponds  progreffively  only  with  our  feconds  or  moments) 

one  pul. 
60  Pul  (correlative  as  above,   in  this    fexagefimal  fcale  with  our   minutes   or 
primes  J  one  gjjuree,  and  60  gjouree  (called  alfo,    d,und,  which  we  may  here 
tranflate  hour)  conftitute  our  twenty-four  hours  *,  or  one  whole  day  ;  di- 
vided \x\X.o  ^puhur  din,  diurnal  watches  ;  \  puhur  rat,  nod:urnal  watches. 
During  the  equinodlial  months,  there  are  jufl  30  g,hurees  in  the  day,  and  30 
alfo  in  the  night  j  each  g,huree  properly  occupying  a  fpace,  at  all  times,   exadlly 
equal  to  24  of  our  minutes  ;  becaufe  60  g,hurees,    of  24  Englijh  minutes  each, 
are  of  courfe  24  Englijh  hours  of  60  Englijlj  minutes  each.     For  nations  under  or 
near  the  equator,  this  horological  arrangement  will  prove  convenient  enough,  and 
may  yet  be  adduced   as  one  argument  for  afcertaining  with  more   precifion  the 
country  whence  the  Hindus  originally  came,  provided  they  are,  as  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  the  inventors  of  the  fyltem  under  confideration  here.     The  farther  we  re- 
cede from  the  line,  the  more  difficult  and  troublefome  will  the  prefent  plan  appear. 
And  as  in  this  country  the  artificial  day  commences  with  the  dawn,  and  clofes  juft 
after  fun-fet,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  make  the  puhurs  or  watches  contradl  and  ex- 
pand occafionally,   in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  day,    and  the  confequent 
fliortnefs  of  the  night,  by  admitting  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  g,hurees  into 
thefe  grand  diurnal  and  nodlurnal  diviiions  alternately,  and  according  to  the  fun's 
progrefs  to  or  from  the  tropicks.     The  fummer  folftitial  day  will,  therefore,  con- 
fift  of  34  g,hiirees,  and  the  night  of  26  only,  or  vice  verfa:  but,  what  is  moft  iin- 

4  Renco  conftitute  i  piduk ;  16  puluks,  i  kajl,ha;  30  kaft^has,  1  kula  ;  30  kulas,  i  giiJiuii;  60  guhuns,  i  dund ; 
a  dunds,  I  gjhuree;  30  di«idSj  i  din;  60  dunds,  i  din  0  rat.  From  this  work  it  is  evident  that  there  exift  various 
modes  of  dividing  time  in  India,  becaufe  a  little  farther  on  the  author  ftates  the  following  alfo,  viz. 

60  Znnu,  I  dum ;  6c  dums,  1  lumhu,  &c.  which,  as  well  as  the  many  local  modes  in  ufc,  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
to  enumerate.  I  fliall  therefore  attend  only  to  the  former,  fo  far  as  they  agree  with  our  text.  The  kqfi,/ia  is  equal  to 
4  tils,  ihi  kula,  or  two  Inputs;  the  guhun  and  pul  are  the  fame;  fo  are  the  dund  and  (kuckeej  g,huiec ;  but  the 
learner  muft  advert  to  the  g,huree  in  this  note,  being  pukkee,  or  two  of  the  former ;  as  this  diftin6tion  is  frequently 
ufed  when  they  allot  only  four  g,hurecs  to  the  puhur ;  and  ■pukkee  or  double  is  always  underftood. 

*  Lumliu  and  dum,  perhaps,  anfwer  to  our  minutes  and  feconds,  as  the  conllituent  parts  of  \.hefa,ut,  or  hour,  24  of 
■which  are  faid  to  conftitute  a  natural  day,  and  are  reckoned  from  i  o'clock  after  mid-day,  regularl}-  on  through  the- 
night  ;  alfo  up  to  24  o'clock  the  next  noon,  as  formerly  was  the  cafe,  and  which  is  ftill  obferved  in  fome  jlaces  on  the 
continent ;  or,  like  ours,  from  i  after  noon  to  12  at  midnight ;  and  again,  from  i  after  midnight  to  12  o'clock  the- 
next  noon.  Whether  thofe  few  who  can  talk  of  the  J'a,ut  at  all,  have  learnt  this  entirely  from  us  or  not,  is  a  poin^ 
rather  dubious  to  me ;  but  I  fufpeft  they  have  it  from  the  Arabians,  who  acquired  this  with  other  fciences  from  the 
Greeks. 

gular 
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giilar  in  the  Imliiri  horometry,  their  gjjurees  are  unequally  dillributed  among  the 
day  and  ni  ht  watches;  the  former  varying  from  6  to  9  in  the  Litter,  which  arc 
thus  prevented  irom  any  definite  coincidence  with  our  time,  except  about  the 
equiujclial   periods   only,  when  one  pu/jur  nearly  correfponds  to  3  Euglijh  hours. 

1  lay  nearly^   becaufe  even  then  the  four  middle  watches  have  only  7  g,hurees,   or 

2  hours  48  minutes  of  ours  j  while  the  extreines  have  8  gjjurees  a-piece,  or  24 
Englifj  minutes  more  than  the  others,  and  coniequently  agree  with  our  3  hours 
12  minutes;  v/hile  at  other  times  the  pu/.ur  is  equal  to  no  lels  than  3  hours  36 
minutes  ;  a  fad  \'.hich  I  believe  has  never  yet  been  flated  properly;  though  many 
writers  have  already  given  their  fentiments  to  the  public  on  the  lubjeifl  be  ore  us  ; 
but  they  were  probably  milled  by  faying  4-3S  are  12  hours  for  the  day,  and  the 
fame  for  the  night.  Without  confidering  the  fexagelimal  divifion.  wc  muft  firft 
make  of  the  whole  24  hours,  or  8  watches,  4  of  which,  during  both  equinoxes, 
having  7  g,hurees  only,  give  28  :  and  the  other  4  extreme  watches,  conlifting  at 
thefe  periods  alfo  of  8  g,kurees  each  form  32 — 60  in  all;  not  64  gjmrees,  *  as 
feme  calculators  have  made  it,  who  were  not  aware  that  the  g,hureey  or  dund,  never 
can  be  more  nor  lefs  than  24  of  our  minutes,  as  I  have  proved  above  by  confider- 
ing that  24  multiplied  by  60,  or  60  by  24,  muft  be  alike,  which  I  fhall  make  ftill 
more  evident  hereafter.  In  judicial  and  military  proceedings,  the  prefent  enquiry 
may,  fometimes,  affume  confiderable  importance ;  and,  as  an  acquaintance  with  it 
may  alfo  facilitate  other  matters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  Indian  horo- 
metrical  fyftem  contrafted  with  our  own,  upon  a  dial  or  horal  diagram,  calculated 
for  one  natural  day  of  24  hours,  and  adjufted  to  both  the  equinoillial  and  folllitial 
feafons,  compriling  four  months  of  the  twelve,  that  thefe  may  ferve  as  fome  balls 
or  data  for  a  general  coincidence  of  the  whole,  at  any  intermediate  period,  until 
men  who  are  better  qualified  than  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  execute  fuch  a  talk 

*  One  of  thofe  vulgar  errors  originating  in  the  crude  and  fuperficial  notions  which  none  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
or  correct,  and  being  thus  implicitly  adopted,  are  not  (bun  nor  eafily  eradicated  ;  nay,  this  ver)'  idea  oijhty-four  may  be 
fupported  from  an  old  dillich. 

At,h  purhur  choun fiit g,htree,\i,hv.rtt  pokaroon  pee, 
Jee  nikfe,  Jo  pee  mile  ;  nikus  ja,  e  yih  jee. 

Bui  I  anfwer,  the  bard  feems  a  forry  altronomer,  or  he  would  not  have  followed  the  erroneous  opinion  of  there  being 
i^^hurees  in  each  of  the  eight /)«/(Hr,  and  64  in  the  natural  day  ;  though  this  prevails  among  the  illiterate  Indians  un- 
-controverted  to  the  prefent  hour;  and,  were  I  not  to  expofe  it  here,  might  continue  a  ftumbling  block  for  ever;  and  in 
this  random  way  have  we  alfo  imbibed  the  doftrine  that  4  ptihiir,  of  three  hours  each,  are  twelve  of  courfe  ;  and  eight  of 
thefe  rauft  give  our  24.     A  brief,  but  truly  incorrpdt,  mods  of  fettling  this  account, 

with 
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with  precifion,  condefcend  to  undertake  it  for  us.  He  is  even  fanguine  enough  to 
liope  that  fome  able  artift  in  Europe  may  yet  be  induced  to  conftrudt  the  dials  of 
clocks,  &c.  for  the  Indian  market  on  the  principles  delineated  here,  and  in  Perjian 
figures  alia.  But  we  muft  now  proceed  to  an  explanation  of  the  horal  diagram 
adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Patna,  the  central  part  of  the  Benares  Zemindary,  and 
the  middle  latitudes  of  Hindujlan.  The  two  exterior  rings  of  this  circle  contain 
the  complete  24  Englifli  hours,  noted  by  the  Roman  letters,  I,  II,  III,  IV,  &c.  and 
the  minutes  are  marked  in  figures,  24,  48,  12,  36,  60,  agreeably  to  the  fexagefimal 
fcale,  whereon  the  equi-diftant  interfedlions  of  this  dial  are  founded  j  the  meridional 
femicircles  of  which  reprefent  our  femidian  watch-plates,  and  for  obvious  reafons, 
with  the  modern  horary  repetition.  See  the  note  in  page  864.  I  have  diftinguifhed 
the  eight  (4.  diurnal  and  4  noftumal)  watches,  ov  puhurs,  from  I.  to  IV.  by  Roman 
letters  alio,  with  the  chime  (gujur)  or  number  of  bells  ftruck  at  each  in  large 
.figures,  below  the  pubur  letter,  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  the  fame  reiterated 
way  ;  but  thefe,  inftead  of  ranging  from  the  meridian,  like  the  Englifli  hours, 
commence  with  the  equatorial  and  tropical  lines  alternately,  as  their  fituations  and 
fpaces  muft  regularly  accord  with  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun  at  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinoxes,  as  alfo  at  tlie  fummer  and  winter  folftices.  The  days  then 
differ  in  length  alternately  from  34  to  26  gjmrees,  as  noted  by  the  chime  figures 
of  every  watch  ;  all  of  which  will  be  more  evident  from  the  mode  of  inferting 
them,  and  the  manner  that  the  plate  has  been  fliaded,  to  illuftrate  thefe  circum- 
ftances  fully.  II.  puhitr^  however,  never  varies ;  and  being  upon  the  meridional 
line,  it  of  courfe  conftantly  falls  in  with  our  XII.  day  and  night.  The  fourth  ring 
from  the  circumference  fhews  the  gjmrees,  when  the  day  is  longefl:,  running  with 
the  fun  to  the  top,  and  firom  this  to  VI.  P.  M.  for  the  fubdivifions  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  fame  manner  by  the  bottom  onv/ards  for  thofe  of  the  night,  throughout  thefe 
concatenated  circular  figures  i.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8,  9.  i.  2,  &c.  q.  v.  in  the  plate. 
Still  more  interior  appear  the  equinodlial  gjjurees,  and  on  the  fame  principles  ex- 
actly. Within  thefe  come  the  winter  folftitial  g,hurees,  fo  clearly  marked  as  to 
require  no  further  elucidation  here  j  except  that  in  the  three  feries  of  convergent 
figures  now  enumerated,  the  reader  will  recoiled,  when  he  comes  to  the  highefl 
number  oi  gjjurees  in  ^ny  puhiir,  to  trace  the  latter,  and  its  chime,  or  number  of 
bells,  out  by  the  gjniree  chord.  For  inftance,  when  the  days  are  Ihorteft,  begin  48 
minutes  after  VI.  A.  M.  and  follow  the  coincident  line  inward  to  the  centre,  till 
you  reach  9  and  34  for  the  closing  gjjuree  and  giijur  of  the  night :  thence  go  round 

in 
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In  fucceffion  upwards  with  the  day  g,hurces  i.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  the  chord  of  which 
laft  terminates  36  minutes  after  IX.  and  has  7  upon  it  for  7  bells,  and  i  for  ek- 
puhur  din,  the  firft  watch  of  the  day.  In  this  way  the  whole  may  be  compared 
with  our  time,  allowing  not  only  for  the  different  meridians  in  this  country,  but 
for  the  feveral  intermediate  periods,  and  the  difiiculcy  of  precifely  afcertaining  the- 
real  rifing  of  the  fun,  &c.  Neareft  the  centre  I  have  inferted  the  prime  divifions 
ox  puis  of  every  g,huree,  viz.  60,  fo — 15,  30,  45,  60,  in  two  fpaces  only,  becaufe 
thefe  are  the  invariable  conftituent  minute  parts  of  the  gjjiircc  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year,  and  confequently  apply,  (thoagh  omitted  to  prevent  confufion,)  as  in  the 
plate,  to  every  one  of  the  horal  feftions  delineated  there,  into  which  the  whole 
dial  is  equally  divided.  The  intelligent  reader  may  now  confult  the  diagram 
itfelf,  and  I  truft,  with  much  fatisfadlion,  as  it,  in  fad,  was  the  firft  thing  that 
gave  me  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  and  coincidence  of  the  Hin^ 
dujianee  with  the  Eiigiijh  hours,  or  of  the  rules  on  which  their  economy  is  founded. 
I  certainly  might  have  traced  out  and  inferted  the  whole  for  a  complete  year,  had 
not  the  apprehenfion  of  making  the  figure  too  intricate  and  crowded  for  o-eneral 
utility,  determined  me  to  confine  it  to  the  elucidation  of  four  months  only;  efpe- 
cially  as  the  real  and  artificial  variations  can  be  learned  from  an  Indian  aftronomer,. 
by  thofe  who  may  wifli  to  be  minutely  accurate  on  this  fubjecft ;  whence  every, 
one  will  have  it  in  his  own  power  to  note  the  exaft  horal  coincidences  at  any 
given  period,  by  extending  the  prefent  fcheme  only  a  little  farther;  becaufe  the 
natives  never  add  nor  fubtraft  a  gjmrce  until  the  60  puis  of  which  it  confilts  are 
accumulated,  but,  with  their  ufual  apathy,  continue  to  diftribute  and  reduce  the 
conftant  increafing  and  decreafing  temporal  fradions  among  or  from  the  feveral 
puhur s  with  little  or  no  precifion.  Nay,  they  often  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  of 
the  diurnal  or  nocflurnal  fubdivifions  for  this  purpofe,  when  the  grand  horoloo-ift: 
himfelf  is  about  to  inform  them,  that  now  is  the  time  to  wait  for  the  whole  of  their 
loft  minutes,  before  they  proceed  on  a  new  fcore,  at  the  rilTc,  perhaps,  of  making- 
the  clofing  g,huree  of  tjie  day  or  night  as  long  as  any  two  of  the  reft.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  have  previoully  galloped  too  faft  with  time,  the  fame  ill- 
fated  hindmolT:  gjjuree  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  ftiadow,  that  the  G,huree,alee  may 
found  the  exaft  number,  without  regarding  its  difproportion  to  the  reft  in  the  fame 
puhur  at  all.  So  much  this  and  fimilar  freedoms  have  been  and  can  be  taken  with 
time  in  Hinduftan,  that  we  may  frequently  hear  the  following  ftory  :  While  the 
faft  of  Rumuzan  lafts,  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  MuJfuJmans  to  eat  or  drink  in  the 

day; 
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day ;  though  at  night  they  not  only  do  both,  but  can  uninterruptedly  enjoy  its 
other  pleafures  alio  ;  and  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  a  certain  Omra  fent  to  en- 
quire of  his  G,hurec,alee_,  if  it  was  ftill  night;  to  which  the  complaifant  bell- 
man replied  in  the  true  ftyle  of  oriental  adulation,  Rat  to  ho  chookee  mugut  peer 
7}20orJJ:iid  ke  itui/Ie  do  g,/:iiree,  7nyn  luga  riikee — "  Night  is  paft  to  be  fure  ;  but  I 
"  have  yet  two  hours  in  relerve  for  his  worfliip's  conveniency."  The  apparatus 
with  which  the  hours -are  meafured  and  announced,  confifts  of  a  fhallow  bell- 
metal  pan,  named,  froai  its  office,  g,huree,al,  and  fufpended  fo  as  to  be  eafily 
ftruck  with  a  wooden  mallet  by  the  G,huree,alee,  who  thus  ftrikes  the  gjnirees 
as  they  pafs,  and  which  he  learns  fi-om  an  empty  thin  brafs  cup  (kiitoree)  perfo- 
rated at  bottom,  and  placed  on  the  furface  of  water  in  a  large  veflel,  where  no- 
thin'j-  can  difturb  it,  while  the  water  gradually  fills  the  cup,  and  finks  it  in 
the  fpace  of  one  gjjuree,  to  which  this  hour- cup  or  kutoree  has  previoufly 
been  adjufted  aftronomically  by  an  aftrolabe,  ufed  for  fuch  purpofes  in  India. 
Thefe  kutorees  are  now  and  then  found  with  their  requifite  divifions  and  fubdivi- 
fiuns,  very  fcientifically  marked  in  Sanfcrk  charadlers,  and  may  have  their  ufes  for 
the  more  difficult  and  abftrufe  operations  of  the  mathematician  or  aftrologer :  but 
for  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  I  believe  the  fimple  rude  horology  defcribed 
above  fuffices  (perhaps  divided  into  fourths  of  a  gjouree)  the  Afiaticks  in  general, 
who,  by  the  bye,  are  often  wonderfully  uninformed  refpe<fting  every  thing  of  this 
kind.  The  whole,  indeed,  appears,  even  to  the  better  ibrts  of  people,  fo  perplex- 
\\\<y  and  inconvenient,  that  they  are  very  ready  to  adopt  our  divifions  of  time,  when 
their  refidence  among  or  near  us  puts  this  in  their  power:  whence  we  may,  in  a 
great  meafure,  account  for  the  obfcurity  and  confufion  in  which  this  fubjedl  has 
hitherto  remained  among  the  Indians  themfelves  ;  and  the  confequent  glimmering 
light  that  preceding  writers  have  yet  affiarded  in  this  branch  of  oriental  knowledge, 
which  really  feems  to  have  been  llurred  over  as  a  drudgery  entirely  beneath  their 
notice  and  enquiry.  The  /fr//  gJjuree  o{  the  Jirji  piihur  is  fo  far  facred  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Ilinduftan,  that  his  G,hiiree^ake  alone  ftrikes  one  for  it.  The  fecond 
gjjurce  is  known  by  two  blows  on  the  gjjuree,al,  and  fo  on  :  one  ftroke  is  added 
for  every  gjouree  to  the  hjghefl,  which  (afiuming  the  equinoctial  periods  for  this 
ftatement)  is  eight,  announced  by  eight  diflinc^l  blows  for  the  pzi\i  g, Purees ;  after 
which,  with  a  flight  intermiffion,  the  gujur  of  eight  bells  is  ftruck  or  rung,  as 
noted  in  the  diagram  by  the  chime  figure  8,  and  then  one  hollow  found  publiflies 
the  firft,  or  ek  pubur  din  or  raty  as  this  may  happen,  and  for  which  confult  the 

plate. 
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plate.  In  one  g,huree,  or  24  of  our  minutes,  after  this,  the  fame  reiteration  takes 
place ;  but  here  flops,  at  the  feventh  or  meridional  gjjurce,  and  is  then  followed 
with  ks  gujur,  or  chime  of  15  ;  of  which  8  are  for  the  lirft  watch,  and  7  for  the 
fecond,  or  i/o  puhur,  now  proclaimed  by  two  full  dillindt  founds.  We  next  pro- 
ceed with  7  more  g,hurees,  exactly  noting  them  as  before,  and  ringing  the  gujur  of 
22  ilrokes,  after  the  feventh  g,hurce,  or  teen  pukur,  alfo  known  by  three  loud 
founds.  The  fourth  puhur  has,  like  the  firll,  8  gjnirees,  and  differs  in  no  other 
refpedt  than  having  a  gujur  of  30  after  the  equatorial  gjjurce  has  been  ftruck,  the 
whole  being  clofed  by  four  loud  blows  on  the  g,buree,al  for  char  puhur  din  or  n//j 
the  repetition  being  the  fame  day  and  night  during  the  equinoiftial  periods,  which 
I  have  here  given  merely  as  an  example  more  eafy  for  the  fcholar's  comprehenfion 
at  firfl  than  the  reft.  The  extreme  gvjurs  may  be  properly  termed  the  evening 
and  morning  bell;  and,  in  facff,  the  word  feems  much  reftridled  to  thefe,  ■&.%  puhur 
alone  is  more  commonly  ufed  tor  the  middle  chimes  than  gujur  appears  to  be.  Six 
or  eight  people  are  required  to  attend  the  eflabUfliment  of  a  gjmree  \  four  through 
the  day,  and  as  many  at  night ;  fo  that  none  but  wealthy  men,  or  grandees,  can 
afford  to  fupport  one  as  a  neceflary  appendage  of  their  confequence  and  rank,  which 
is  convenient  enough  for  the  other  inhabitants,  who  would  have  nothing  of  this 
fort  to  confult,  as  (thofe  being  excepted  which  are  attached  to  their  armies)  I 
imagine  there  are  no  other  public  (gjjureesj  clocks  in  all  India, 
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ON  INDIAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

By    H.    T.    COLEBROOKE,    Ffq. 

\^OMMENTATORS  reconcile  the  contradictions  of  ancient  authors,  on  the 
fubjedt  of  weights  and  meafures,  by  a  reference  to  diiTerent  ftandards.  To  under- 
rtand  their  explanations,  I  have  been  led  to  ibme  enquiries,  the  refult  of  which  I 
ihall  flate  concifely,  to  alleviate  the  labour  of  others  who  may  feek  information  on 
the  fame  fubjeft;  omitting,  however,  fuch  meafures  as  are  of  very  limited  ufe. 
Moil  of  the  authorities  which  I  fliall  quote  have  not  been  confulted  by  myfelf, 
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but  are  affumed  from  the  citations  in  a  work  of  Go'pa'la  Bhatta',  on  Numbers 
and  ^antities,  which  is  intitled  Sane  hyaparimina. 

Menu,  Ya'jnyawaleya,  and  Na'reda,  trace  all  weights  from  the  leaft  vi- 
fible  quantity,  which  they  concur  in  naming  trafarenu,  and  defcribing  as  the  very 
fmall  mote  which  may  be  difcerned  in  a  fun-beam  paffing  through  "  a  lattice." 
Writers  on  medicine  proceed  a  ftep  further,  and  affirm,  that  a  trafarenu  contains 
thirty  parammiu,  or  atoms  :  they  defcribe  the  trafarenu  in  words  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  the  definitions  given  by  Menu,  and  they  furnifh  another  name  for 
it,  va?isi.  According  to  them,  eighty-fix  vansis  make  one  jnarichi^  or  fenfible 
portion  of  light. 

The  legiflators  above  named  proceed  from  the  trafarenu  as  follows  : 
8  trafarenus  =   I  licjha,  or  minute  poppy  feed. 

3  licpas  =   I  rdjajherfjapa,  or  black  muftard  feed. 

3  rdjafljerjijapas  =  I  gaura  jherjiiapa,  or  white  muftard  feed. 

6  gaura  J}:erjhapas  =   i  yava,  or  middle  fized  barley-corn. 

3  yavas  =   i  criJJmala,  or  feed  of  the  gunja. 

This  weight  is  the  lowefl  denomination  in  general  ufe,  and  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  retti,  corrupted  from  rettica,  which,  as  well  as  raSlica,  denotes 
the  red  feed,  as  criJJmala  indicates  the  black  feed  of  the  gunja  creeper.  Each 
retti  ufed  by  jewellers  is  equal  to  ^ths  of  a  carat.  The  feeds  themfelves  have  been 
afcertained  by  Sir  William  Jones,  from  the  average  of  numerous  trials,  at  i'^ 
grain.  But  fiftitious  rettis,  in  common  ufe,  fhould  be  double  oi t\\t gunja  feedj  how- 
ever, they  weigh  lefs  than  two  grains  and  a  quarter.  For  the  ficca  weight  con- 
tains 179^  grains  nearly  j  the  mdfa,  17I  nearly  j  tht  retti,  2~  nearly.  Writers 
on  medicine  trace  this  weight  from  the  fmalleft  fenfible  quantity  in  another 
order. 

30  paramdnus,  or  atoms  =   i  trafarenu,  or  vans' i. 

^6  ^oans  =   I  marichi,  or  fenfible  quantity  of  light. 

6  marichis  I  rdgica,  or  black  muftard  feed. 

3  rdgicds  =   i  Jherjhapa,  or  white  muftard  feed. 

%  Jkerjhapas  =    i  yava,  or  barley-corn. 

j^  yavas  =   i  gunja,  or  raSiicd. 

A  rettica  is  alfo  faid  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  four  grains  of  rice  in  the  hufk  :  and 

Go'pa'la 
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Go'pa'la  Bhatta'  affirms  that  one  feed  of  the  gunja,  according  to  writers  on 
aftronomy,  is  equal  to  two  large  barley-corns.  Notwithftanding  this  apparent  un- 
certainty in  the  comparifon  of  a  feed  of  the  gunjci  to  other  produdtions  of  nature, 
the  weight  of  a  raSlica  is  well  determined  by  pradlice,  and  is  the  common  medium 
of  comparifon  for  other  weights.  Thefe  I  Ihall  now  ftate  on  the  authority  of 
Menu,  Ya'jnyawaleya,  andNA'REDA. 

Weights  of  Gold. 
5  chrtfinalasy  or  raSlicas  =   i  mdjha,  majloaca,  or  majinca. 

1 6  mafias  =   i  carflm,  acjha,  tolacOy  orfuverna. 

4  car/has,  ovfuvernas  =;   i  pala,  (the  fame  weight,  which  is  alfo  de- 

nominated nijhca.j 
10  palas  =    1  dharana  oi  ^oXd. 

Ya'jnyawaleya  adds,  that  hvefuvernas  make  ont pala  (of  gold)  according  to 
fome  authorities. 

Weights  of  Silver. 
2  raBicas,  or  feeds  of  the  gwija        =   i  maJJmca  of  filver. 
l6  mdjhacas  =   i  dharatia  oi  ^\\ve.v,  or  pur  ana. 

I  o  dharanas  of  filver  =   i  fatamana  or  pala  of  filver. 

But  a  carJJ.ia,  or  eighty  r^<5?;V^j  of  copper,  is  called  z.  pana,  or  cdrjlidpana. 

Commentators  differ  on  the  application  of  the  feveral  terms.  Some  confider 
Crijhnala  as  a  term  appropriated  to  the  quantity  of  one  raSlicd  of  gold ;  but  Cul- 
Lu'cA  Bhatta'  thinks  the  fuverna  only  peculiar  to  gold,  for  which  metal  it  has 
alfo  a  name.  A  pana,  or  cdrjhdpana,  is  a  meafure  of  filver  as  well  as  of  copper. 
There  is  a  further  diverfity  in  the  application  of  the  terms ;  for  they  are  ufed  to 
defcribe  other  weights.  Na'reda  fays  a  maJJoa  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  the 
twentieth  of  a  cdrohdpana ;  and  Vrihaspati  defcribes  it  as  the  twentieth  part  of 
tht  pala.  Hence  we  have  no  lefs  than  four  mafias:  one  mafia  of  five  ra6licas\ 
another  of  four  raBicas,  (according  to  Na  reda  \)  a  third  of  fixteen  raBicds,  ac- 
cording to  Vrihaspati  -,)  and  a  fourth  (the  mdfiaca  of  filver)  confifling  of  two 
raBicas;  not  to  notice  the  mdfioaca  ufed  by  the  medical  tribe,  and  confifling  often, 
or,  according  to  fome  authorities,  of  twelve,  raBicas,  which  may  be  the  fame  as 
the  jeweller's  mafija  of  i\x  double  rettis.  To  thele  I  do  not  add  the  mcfia  of  eight 
raBicas,  becaufe  it  has  been  explained,  as  meafured  by  eight  filver  retti  weights, 
each  twice  as  heavy  as  the  feed ;  yet,  as  a  praftical  denomination,  it  muft  be  no- 
ticed.    Eight  fuch  rettis  make  one  mafia  ;  but  twelve  mdfijas  compole  one  tola. 

This 
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This  tola  is  no  where  fuggefted  by  the  Hindu  legiflators.  Allowing  for  a  differ- 
ence in  the  retti,  it  is  double  the  weight  of  the  legal  tola,  or  210  grains  inilead  of 
105  grains. 

A  nijlica,  as  fynonimous  with  fala^  confifts  of  five  fuvernas,  according  to  fome 
authors.  It  is  alio  a  denomination  for  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  Miyfuver' 
nas.     Other  large  denominations  are  noticed  in  diftionaries. 

jo%  fuvernas,  or  iohicas,  of  gold,  conftitute  zn  tiriibhujl?ana,  pala,  or  dindra.. 

100  palas,  or  nijhcas,  mak-;  one  tula\  20  tulas,  or  2000  palas,  one  bhdra ;  and 
10  bhdra,  one  dchita. 

200  palas,  or  tiificas,  conflitute  one  hara. 

According  to  Da'nayo'gi'swara,  the  tenth  of  a  bhdra  is  called  aibdra^ 
which  is  confequently  fynonimous  with  hdra,  as  a  term  for  a  fpecifick  quantity  of 
gold. 

Go'pa'la  Bhatta'  alfo  flates  other  weights,  without  mentioning  by  what 
clafles  they  are  ufed.     I  fufpecft  an  error  in  the  ftatement,  becaufe  it  reduces  the 
mdfha  to  a  very  low  denomination,  and  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  jeweller's  weight. 
6  rdjicds  fraSlicdsJ  =   i  mdjhaca,  hema,  or  vdnaca. 

4  "vdnacas  ==  i  Jala,  dharana,  or  tanca^ 

2  tancas  =1  cona. 

2  cdnas  =   i  carjha. 

Probably  it  fhould  be  raBicds  inftead  of  rdjicds,  which  would  nearly  correfpondt 
with  the  weights  fubjoined,  giving  twenty-four  retticds  for  one  dharana  in  botb 
ftatements.  It  alfo  correfponds  with  the  tables  in  the  Ayen  Acber\,  (vol.  iii.  p.  94.} 
where  a  tdnc  of  twenty-four  rettis,  fixed  at  ten  barley-corns  to  the  retti,  contains 
two  hundred  and  forty  barley-corns;  and  a  mdjiya  of  eight  rettis,  at  {zNtn  and  a 
half  barley-corns  each,  contains  fixty  rettis  ;  confequently  four  mdpas  are  equal  to 
one  farica,  as  in  the  preceding  table;. and  fix  jeweller's  rettis  are  equal  to  eight 
double  rettis,  as  ufed  by  gbldfmiths. 

The  fame  author  (Go'pa'la  Bhatta')  obferves,  that  weights  are  thus  ftated 
in  aftronomical  books  : 

2  large  barley-corns  =   i  feed  of  the  gujija. 

3  gufijds  =    I  balla. 

8  ballas  =z   I  dharana. 

2  dharanas  =   1  alaca. 

1000  alacas,  =   i  dhatdca. 

The 
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The  tale  of  £hells,  compared  to  weight  of  filver,  may  be  taken  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lilavatdi. 

20  CiipdrdiicaSy  fliells,  or  cowries  =    i  cacini. 

4  cacini  =    i  pana,  cdrJLdpana,  or  carfhica, 

i6  para  (=  I  piirdna  oi  i}aQW.%)  =   i  bherma  oi  {■A\(tx. 

I  6  bhermas  =    i  nijhca  of  filver. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  one  fhell  is  valued  at  one  raSlica  of  copper;  ont  pana  of 
fliells  at  one  pana  of  copper ;  and  fixty-four  panas,  at  one  tolaca  of  fiiver,  which  is 
equal  in  weight  to  one  pana  of  copper.  And  it  feems  remarkable  that  the  com- 
parative value  of  filver,  copper,  and  £hells,  is  nearly  the  fame  at  this  time  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Bha'scara  *. 

On  the  meafures  of  grain  Gopa'la  Bhatta'  quotes  the  authority  of  feveral 
purdnas. 
Vardha  pur  ana  :  i  mu/bi/y  or  handful 

2  pa/as 


Bbawijbya  pur  ana  : 


Padine  Purdna  : 


8  mujlis 
8  cunchis 
4  pujhcalas 
4  dd'hacas 
2  palas 
2  prajrhis 
if  cudavas 
4  prajihas 
4  dd'hacas 
2  dronas 
1 6  dronas 
4  palas 
4  cudavas 
^  prajl'has 
4  dd'hacas 
1 6  dronas 
2o  dronas 


=  I  pala. 

=  I  prajriti. 

=  I  cunchi. 

=  I  pujbcala. 

=  1  dd'haca. 

I  drona. 

=  I  prajriti. 

=  I  cudaua. 

=  I  prajlha. 

=  I  dd'haca, 

=  I  drona. 

=  I  cumb'ha,  or  fur  pa. 

=  1  c'hdri,  ox Jhdrl. 

=  I  cudava. 

=  I  prajVha. 

=  I  dd'haca, 

==  I  drona. 

=  1  c'hdr), 

=  1  cuinb^ha. 


»  The  comparalive  value  of  filver  and  copper  was  the  fame  in  the  reign  of  Acber;  for  the  ddm,  \Teighin<r  five 
tancs,  or  twenty  mdjiias,  of  copper,  was  valued  at  the  fortieth  part  of  the  ^c/a/i  rupr.ia,  weighing  twelve  7ndihas  and 
a  half  of  pure  filver  j  whence  we  have  again  the  proportion  of  fixty-four  to  one. 

lo  cumb'bas 
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10  cumb'has  =  i  l^aha,  or  load. 

Scanda  purana :  2  falas  =  i  prafriti. 

2  prafritis  =  i  cudava. 

4  cudavas  s=  i  prajfha. 

/^prajl'has  =  i  M'haca. 

4  ad'hacas  =  i  drona. 

2  dronas  =  i  cumb'ha  according  to  fome. 

20  dronas  =  i  f«w/^'/6«  according  to  others. 

From  thefe  may  be  formed  two  Tables.  The  firfl  coincides  with  texts  of  the 
Fardha purana,  and  is  preferred  by  Raghunandana.  The  fecond,  formed  on 
the  concurrent  authority  of  the  Bhawijhya,  Padme  and  Scanda  purdnas,  is  adopted 
in  the  Calpateru;  rejecting,  however,  the  cumb'ha  of  two  dronas y  and  making  the 
pala  equal  to  the  weight  of  three  tolacas  and  a  half. 

Table  I. 
8  mufitis,  or  handfuls,     =  8  palas  ==  4  prafritis  =  i  cunchL 
8  cunchis  =  i  pujhcala. 

i^pujhcalas  =  i  dd'haca. 

4  ad'hacas  =  i  drona. 

20  dronas  =  i  cumb'ha. 

Table  II. 
.4  />^/jj  =  2  prafritis  =  i  cudava  or  fetticd  1 4  /o'Zjj. 

4  cudavas  =  i  praji'ha  56 

^prajl'has  =  i  dd'haca  224 

4  ad'hacas  =  i  ^ro«^  896 

20  ^rc^«^j  =  li  chdris  =  I  cumb'ha  17,920 

10  cumb'has  =  i  -i^^'-^^  179,200 

But  fome  make  two  dronas  equal  to  one  cumb'ha. 

Would  it  be  unreafonable  to  derive  the  EngliQi  coomb  of  four  bufhels  from  the 
cumb'ha  of  the  Hindus?  The  chart,  fubfequently  defcribed,  contains  5832  cubick 
inches,  if  the  cubit  be  taken  at  eighteen  inches.  It  would  confequently  be  equal 
to  two  bufhels,  two  pecks,  one  gallon,  and  two  thirds  ;  and  the  cumb'ha,  equal  to 
one  chdri  and  a  quarter,  will  contain  three  bufhels  and  three  gallons  nearly.  Ac- 
cording to  Lacshmi'dhera's  valuation  of  the  pala,  at  three  tolacas  and  a  half, 
the  chart  weighs  14,336 /o'/rtcYZJ-,  or  2151b.  avoirdupois  nearly ;  ^nd.  \ht  cumb' ha 
17,920  tolacas,  or  2681b.  which  correfponds  nearly  to  the  weight  of  a  coomb  of 
good  wheat ;  and  a  bdha  will  be  nearly  equal  to  a  w  ey,  or  a  ton  in  freight. 

The 
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The  name  oi  fetticd  for  the  fourth  of  a  prajl'ha  is  aflumed  from  the  Vardha 
furdna;  and  Hema'dri  accordingly  declares  it  fynonymous  with  cudava.  The 
Calpateru,  Smritifara,  Retndcara,  and  Samayapradipa,  alfo  make  the  Jetticd  equal 
to  the  cudava,  or  a  quarter  of  the  praJTha  ;  but  it  contains  twelve  prafnti  accord- 
ing to  thefe  commentaries,  and  the  prajriti  is  defcribed  in  the  Ddnacdnda,  by 
Lacshmi'dhera,  author  of  the  Calpateru,  as  the  quantity  held  in  both  hands  by  a 
man  of  the  common  fize.  Twelve  fuch  handfuls  fill  a  cudava,  defcribed  as  a 
veffel  four  fingers  wide,  and  as  many  deep,  which  is  ufed  in  meafuringy/?^//  wood, 
canes,  iron,  and  other  things.  But  Va'chespatimisra  adopts  this  cudava  of 
twelve  prafntisf  whence  we  have  a  third  Table  of  legal  Meafures  in  general 
ufe. 

Table  III. 
12  double  handfuls  =   i  cudava. 

4  cudavas  =   i  praji'ha.  ■  \ 

^prajfhas  =  i  dd'haca. 

4  dd'hacas  =   i  drona. 

20  dronas  =   i  cumb'ha. 

Befides  the  difference  already  noticed  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  cumb'ha,  commenta- 
tors have  fuggefted  wider  differences.  According  to  Cullu'ca  Bhatta',  it 
contains  twenty  dronas  ;  but  this  drona  contains  two  hundred  palas. 

In  the  Dana  viveca  the  cumb'ha  is  flated  at  one  thoufand  palas ;  in  the  Retndcara^ 
at  twenty  praji' has.  But,  according  to  Ja'tu'carna,  five  hundred  and  twelve 
palas  only  conflitute  a  cumb'ha.  This  may  be  the  fame  quantity  with  the  drona, 
as  a  meafure  or  weight  eftimated  by  the  hand.  It  fluould  confift  of  four  dd'hacas^ 
each  equal  to  four  prajl'has  ;  and  each  of  thefe  weighing  according  to  the  Avharva 
veda,  thirty-two  palas  of  gold.  This  again  feems  to  be  tht  prajl'ha  of  Magad'HA, 
defcribed  by  Go'patha  Bra'hmana. 

4  criflmalas  =   i  mdjha. 

64  tndfias  =    I  pala. 

32  palas  =   I  prajl'ha,  as  ufed  in  Magad'ha. 

Since  the  pala  of  gold  weighs  420  troy  grains,  the  prajfha  contains  one  pound 
avoirdupois,  fourteen  ounces  and  three  quarters  nearly.  The  drona,  lall  mentioned, 
contains  30  lb.  1 1  oz.  and  a  fradion  ;  and  2i  cumb'ha  of  twenty  fuch  dronas^  614  lb. 
6  oz.  and  a  half  nearly. 

The  meafures  of  grain  in  common  ufe,  are  probably  derived  from  the  ancient 

cumbba 
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cumFha  and  drmia ;  but  their  names  are  not  fuggefted  by  any  of  the  preceding 
Tables.  Twenty  cat' has  make  one  h'lsi;  and  lixteen  hisis  one  fauti.  The  fize  of 
the  cdt'hd  varies  in  different  dirtrifts ;  in  fome  containing  no  more  than  two  and  a 
half /er  of  rice;  in  others  five  Jer,  (80  ficca  weight;)  or  even  more.  In  the 
fouthern  diftrifts  of  Bengal,  a  meafure  of  grain  is  ufed  which  contains  one  fe'r  and 
a  quarter.  It  is  called  rec.  Four  recs  make  one  pd/i ;  twenty  pd /is,  one  foli;  and 
fixteenyi'//V,  one  cdhen. 

The  Vrihat  Rdjamartanda  fpecifies  'meafures  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  in  other  Scnfcrit  v/ritings. 

24  to  lac  as  =    I  fer. 
2jl'r  =   I  prahb. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Ayen  Ackberi,  that  the  fer  formerly  contained  eighteen 
dams  in  fome  parts  of  Hi/idujian,  and  twenty- two  dams  in  others  ;  but  that  it  con- 
iifled  of  twenty-eight  dams  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Acber,  and 
was  fixed  by  him  at  tKirty  dams.  The  dam  was  fixed  at  five  times,  or  twenty 
mdJJias  ;  or,  as  ftated  in  one  place,  twenty  mdjhas  and  {even  rettis.  The  ancient 
fir,  noticed  in  the  Ayen  Ackberi,  therefore,  coincided  nearly  with  theyt-V  ftated  in 
the  Rajamartanda.  The  doubleyt-'r  is  flill  ufed  in  fome  places,  but  called  by  the 
fame  name  ( panchaferl )  as  the  weight  of  fiveyt'r  ufed  in  others. 

For  meafures  ufed  in  Mifhila,  and  fome  other  countries,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Chande'suara,  in  the  Bala  bhuj]?ana.  They  differ  from  the  fecond  table,  in- 
terpofiiig  a  mdnica  equal  to  a  fourth  of  a  cbdr),  and  making  the  bdha  equal  to 
twenty  chdr\s. 

4  palas  =   I  cudava, 

4  cudavas  =    i  praft'ha. 

4  praji'has  =   i  ad'haca. 

4  ad'hacas  =    i  drona. 

4  dronas  =   i  mhnca.. 

4  mdnica s  =    i  c  hdri. 

20  c  hdrh  =    I  bciha. 

Gopa'la  Bhatta'  flates  another  fet  of  meafures,  without  furnifliing  a  compa- 
rifon  to  any  determinate  quantity  otherwife  known. 

4  ay  us  =    I  s  dcfloa. 

4  s'dcjhas  =   I  bilwa. 

4  bilwas  z=  I  cudava. 

4  cudavas 
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4  cudavas  =   i  pra/fha. 

4  praji^has  =   i  chart. 

4  chans  =    i  gorii. 

4  gonis  =    I  dronica. 

I  have  already  quoted  a  compariroa  of  the  cudava  to  a  praflical  nieafure  of 
length  J  and  we  learn  from  the  Lildvat),  that  the  c'^^'r/,  ov  chdrica,  o^^Iagavi' ha., 
fliould  be  a  cube  meafured  by  one  cubit.  "  A  vefTel  meafured  by  a  cubit,  in  every 
"  dimenfion,  is  2i  ghanahajla,  which,  in  Magad'ha  is  czWed  c" hdnca :  it  fliould  be 
"  made  with  twelve  corners,  or  a?jgles  fanned  by  fiirfaces ;  (that  is,  it  Jhoiild  be 
**  made  in  the  form  of  afolid,   with  fx  faces.) 

*'  The  chdrlca  of  Utcala  is  in  general  ufe  on  the  fouth  of  the  river  Gdddveri: 
*'  there  the  drdna  is  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  c'hdrt;  (as  in  the  Second  Table  j)  the 
*'  ad'haca  the  fourth  of  a  drona ;  the  praji^ha,  the  fourth  of  an  ad'haca ;  and  the 
*•  cudava,  a  quarter  of  a  praji'ha.  But  the  cudava,  formed  like  a  ghanahafa, 
*'  fliould  be  meafured  by  three  fingers  and  a  half  in  every  dimenfion.  This  vefiel 
*'  mufl;  be  made  of  earth,  or  fimiiar  materials ;  for  fuch  alone  is  a  cudava." 

Both  by  this  fl:atement,  and  by  the  Second  Table,  a  c7jdr}  confifts  of  1026  cu~ 
davas  i  and  fince  the  cubit  mufl:  be  taken  at  twentv-four  fingers,  or  angulas,  a  fo- 
lid  cubit  will  contain  13,824  cubick  angulas  or  fingers;  and  one  cudava  thirteen 
and  a  half  cubick  fl«^7v/:7J-.  Its  folid  contents,  therefore,  are  the  halfof  acube 
whofe  fide  is  three  fingers.  A  flight  change  in  the  reading  would  make  the  de- 
fcription  quoted  from  the  Lildvat)  coincide  with  this  computation ;  and  the  chdrica 
of  Utcala  and  Magad'ha  would  be  the  fame. 

However,  Lacshmi'dhera  has  defcribed  the  cudava  as  a  veflel  four  fingers 
wide,  and  as  many  deep,  which  makes  a  cudava  of  fixty-four  cubick  angulas,  or 
twenty-feven  cubick  inches.  This  will  exhibit  an  ad'haca  of  432  inches,  fimiiar  to 
a  dry  meafure  ufed  at  Madras,  which  is  faid  to  contain  423  cubick  inches,  and  is 
the  eighth  part  of  a  marcal  of  3384  cubick  inches,  or  nearly  double  the  drona  of 
1728  cubick  inches.  If  the  cudava  of  Utcala  be  a  cube  whole  fide  is  three  and 
a  half  fingers,  containing  forty-three  cubick  angulas  nearly,  or  eighteen  cubick 
inches  and  a  fraftion,  the  c  hdrica  of  Utcala  contains  44,118  cubick  an'^ulas,  or 
18,61  z  cubick  inches,  taking  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches. 

On  the  meafures   of  fpace,    Go'pa'la  Bhatta'  quotes  a  text  from  Vriddha 
Menu,  which  traces  thefe  from  the  fame  minute  quantity  as  wei^-hts. 

8  trafarenus  =   i  renu. 

6  A  8  renus 
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8  renin  =   i  bdldgra,  or  hair's  point. 

8  bdldgras  =   i  Ucpa,  or  poppy  feed. 

8  Ikpoas  =   I  yi'ica. 

8  yuc^s  =   I  _}'<^^'/7,  or  very  fmall  barley-cornj,. 

8  yavas  =   i  angula,  or  finger. 

From  this  Menu  proceeds  to  longer  meafures. 
1 2  angidas,  or  fingers,  =   I  vitejii,  or  fpan. 

2  vkejlis,  or  fpans,  =   i  /6^^,  or  cubit. 

In  the  MA'RCANDE'YA///ra«^  meafures  are  traced  from  atoms. 

8  paramdnus,  or  atoms,  =   i  parafucjlmia,  mod  minute  fubflance^ 

8  parafucjljinas  =    i  trafarhiu. 

8  trafarenus  =    i  mehirajaes,  grain  of  fand  or  duft* 

8  grains  of  fand  =   i  bdldgra^  or  hair's  point.. 

8  bdldgras  =   i  /icjha. 

8  lic/Jjcis  =   I  yiica^^ 

8  ydcas  =   i  y^''^^- 

8  _y<^i;^i-  =   I  angida,  or  finger. 

6  finders  =   ^  /'«^^,  or  breadth  of  the  foot. 

2  /'^d'.^j  =   I  "y//!?///,  or  fpan. 

2  fpans  =   I  cubit  (hejia.) 

2  cubits  =  the  circumference  of  the  human  body, 

4  cubits  ==   I  dhaniifiy  denda,  or  ftafF. 

2  dendas  =  i  nan'cd  (or  ndd}.J 

In  another  place  the  fame  piirdna  notices  two  meafures,   one  of  which  is  often 
mentioned  in  rituals  : 

2 1  breadths  of  the  middle  of  the  thumb  =  i  retni. 

lo  ditto         -----        =:^   I  ^rrtd'^<j,  or  fpan,  from  the  tip  of  the 

thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger. 
But,  according  to  the  Calpateru,  it  fhould  be  ten  breadths  of  the  thumb  and  a 
half.  And  we  learn  from  the  Aditya  piirdna^  that,  according  to  Vya'sa,  it 
fhould  be  meafured  by  the  breadth  of  the  thumb  at  the  tip.  The  fame  pur  ana 
makes  two  retnis  (or  42  thumbs)  equal  to  one  cipm :  but  Ha'ri'ta  compares  the 
c'llku  to  the  cubit,  four  of  which  it  contains,  according  to  his  llatcment :  and 
four  cijlus  make  one  nalwa.  Here  again  the  Aditya  pnrdna  differs,  making  the 
naliaa  to  contain  thirty  dhanujli.     It  concurs  with  authorities  above  cited,  in  the 

meafures 
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tneafures  of  the  cubits  denda  and  nad)  -,  the  firfl  containing  twenty-four  fingers ; 
the  fecond  ninety-fix  fingers ;  and  the  nddi  two  dendas. 
The  fame  piirdtm  notices  the  larger  meafures  of  difl:ance» 
2 coo  dhanuJJ:  =    i  crofa. 

2  crSfas  =  gavyuti. 

8 GOO  dhanuJJj         =  gavyutis  =   i  ySjana. 

On  one  reading  of  the  Vishnu  piinina,  the  crofa  contains  only  one  thoufand 
dhanujlo.  Accordingly  Go'pa'la  Bhatta'  quotes  a  text,  which  acquaints  us 
that  "  Travellers  to  foreign  countries  compute  the  yojana  at  four  thoufand 
"  dbanujlj  :"  but  he  adduces  another  text,  which  ftates  the  meafures  of  the  crqfay 
gavyuti,  and  yojana,  as  they  are  given  in  the  Adit  y  a  purdna.  The  Lildvati  con- 
firms this  computation. 

8  barley-corns  =  i  finger's  breadth. 

24  fingers  .  =    i  hejla,  or  cubit. 

4  cubits  r=   I  denda  (=  i  dhaituJJ:).) 

2000  dendas  =   i  crofa  *. 

4  crofas  =   I  yojana. 

The  Lilavaii  alfo  informs  us  of  the  meafures  ufed  for  arable  land,  which  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  now  in  ufe. 

10  hands  =   i  vanja,  or  bamboo  cane. 

20  van/as  (in  length  and  breadth)      =   i  «/r«;z^«  of  arable  land. 
Divifions  of  time  are  noticed  in  the  firfl:  chapter  of  Menu,  (v.  64.) 
18  nimefia!,  or  the  twinklings  of  an  eye,  =    i  cdj7:fhd. 
30  cdjlot'bas  =   I  cald. 

30  calas  =    I  cJJoana. 

I  2  cpanas  =  i  muhurta. 

30  muhurtas  =   i  day  and  night,  (according  to 

mean  folar  time.) 
From  this  he  proceeds  to  the  divifions  of  the  civil  year. 
35  days  and  nights  (ahordtra)  =  1  pacjha,  or  interval  between  the  fizygies. 
firfl  and  \z^  pacJJja  =   i  month. 

*  If  the  cubit  be  taken  at  eighteen  inches,  then  4000  yards=i  (landard  00/0=2  miles  and  a  quarter  nearly :  and 
eooo  yard3=  i  computed  cr6ja=  i  mile  and  one  eighth  :  and  ]Major  Rinnel  ftates  the  cios  as  fixed  by  AcbeR  at 
5000  gfi=4757  yards=2  Britlih  miles  and  5  furlongs  5  and  the  average  common  cios  at  one  mile  ftatute  and 
nine  tenths. 

a  months 
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2  months  =  i  feafon  frttu) 

3  feafons  =   i  ayana  (half  year) 
2  ayanas                                    =    i  year. 

According  to  the  Surya  Siddbdnta. 

6  refpirations  ( pram )  =   i  vicala. 

6o  vie  alas  =   i  danda. 

to  dan  das  =   i  fydereal  day. 

The  Vishnu  purana  flates  a  mode  of  fubdividing  the  day,  on  which  Go'pala' 
Bhatta'  remarks,  that  "  it  is  founded  on  aflronomy,"  and  fubjoins  another  mode 
of  fubdivifion. 

Ten  long  fyllables  are  uttered  in  one  refpiration  (pram.) 
6  refpirations  =    i  •vinadica. 

6o  vinadicas  =  dhata. 

6o  dhatas  =   i  day  and  night,  (or  folar  day.) 

Proceeding  to  another  Table,  he  fays,  the  time  in  which  ten  long  fyllables  may 
be  uttered  is  equal  to  one  refpiration. 

6  refpirations  =   i  pala. 

bo  p alas  =   i  ghatica. 

6o  ghaticas  =   i  day  and  night. 

30  days  and  nights  =   i  month. 

12  months  =   1  year. 

The  Vara'ha  purana  concurs  with  the  Surya  Siddhanta  In  another  fubdivifion 
of  time. 

60  cJJoanas  =.   i  lava. 

60  lavas  i=.   I  nimejha. 

60  niineJJjas  =   i  caffha. 

60  cdji^ has  =   i  atipala. 

60  atipalas  =   i  vipala, 

60  vipalas  =   I  pala. 

60  palas  =   I  danda. . 

60  dandas  =  a  night  and  day. 

60  nights  and  days  =   i  r//«,  or  feafon. 

But  the  Bhawishya  purana  fubdivides  the  nimejha  otherwife. 
I  twinkling  of  the  eye  while  a  man  is 

eafy  and  at  reft  =  30  tatpanas,  or  moments. 

I  tatpana 
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I  tatpana  =    i  oo  truth. 

I  truti  =   1000 famcramas. 

Raghunandana,  in  the  yyotiJJ:)atatii)a,  gives  a  rule  for  finding  the  planets- 
which  prefide  over  hours  of  the  day,  called  hard.  "  Doubling  the  ^-6^//i  elapfed 
"  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  (or  fun-rife  at  the  firft  meridian)  and  dividing 
"  by  five,  the  product  fhews  the  elapfed  hours,  or  hords.  The  fixth  planet, 
*'  counted  from  that  which  gives  name  to  the  propofed  day,  rules  the  lecond  hour. 
*'  The  fixth  counted  from  this  rules  the  third  ;  and  fo  on  for  the  hours  of  the 
"  day  :  but  every  fifth  planet  is  taken  for  the  hours  of  the  night."  The  order  of 
the  planets  is  ([5?0<?VT?;  confsquently  on  a  Sunday  the  regent  of  the  feveral 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  : 

Day 

Night 

As  the  days  of  the  week  are  found  by  taking  every  fourth  in  the  fame  feries,  we 
might  proceed  by  this  rule  to  the  firft  hord  of  the  fubfequent  day,  whofe  regent,  the 
fourth  from  O,  is  «  ;  and  thence  pioceed  by  the  above-mentioned  rule  to  the  re- 
gents of  hords  for  Monday. 

I  fubjoin  the  or'ginal  pafl'age,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Davis, 
and  add  a  verbal  tranilation. 

fiJr^ni  ^B^tipjf  mt^t^  t^:  W^  o  \ 

"  The  gballcas  elapfed  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  being  doubled,  and  divided 
*•  by  (.  ve)  arrows,  yZvu' the  cords  of  time  called  hord.  In  the  day  the fe  cords  are 
"  regulated  by  intervals  of  (fix)  feafons-  counted  from  the  particular  regent  of  the 
*'  day  propojed;  in  the  night  by  intervals  of  (five)  arrows. 

"  The  commencement  oj  the  dav,  at  preceding  or  fublequent  meridian?,  before  or 
**  after  fun- rife,  at  the  Jirjt  meridian,  is  knoii^n  from  the  interval   of  countries,  or 

**  dijlance 
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«*  difiance  in  longitude  meafured  \i^  yojanas,  and  reduced  into  ghatis,  after  dedufting 
«'  a  fourth /row  the  number  ofyojanas."" 

The  coincidence  of  name  for  the  hour,  or  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  day,  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  But  until  we  find  the  fame  divifion  of  time  noticed  by  a  more 
ancient  author  than  Raghunandana,  it  muft  remain  doubtful  whether  it  may 
not  have  been  borrowed  from  Europe  in  modern  times. 


VII. 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  PEGUE,  AND  THE  TEMPLE  OF  SHOEMADOO 

PRAW. 

By  Captain  Michael  Symes. 

1  HE  limits  of  the  ancient  city  Pegue  may  ftill  be  accurately  trace^i  by  the  ruins 
of  the  ditch  and  wall  that  furrounded  it.  From  thefe  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
quadrangle,  each  fide  meafuring  about  a  mile  and  a  half  In  fcveral  places  the 
ditch  is  nearly  filled  by  rubbifh  that  has  been  cafi:  into  it,  or  the  falling  in  of  its 
own  banks :  fufiicient,  however,  fiiill  remains  to  fliew  that  it  once  was  no  con- 
temptible defence.  The  breadth  I  judged  to  be  about  60  yards,  and  the  depth  ten 
or  twelve  feet ;  except  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  choaked  up  from  the  caufes  I 
have  mentioned.  There  is  ftill  enough  of  water  to  impede  a  fiege  ;  and  I  was  in- 
formed, that  when  in  lepair,  it  feldom,  in  the  hotteft  feafon,  funk  below  the  depth 
of  four  feet. 

The  fragments  of  the  wall  likewife  prove  that  this  was  a  work  of  confiderable 
magnitude  and  labour.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  precifely  what  was  its  exad 
height ;  but  we  conjeftured  it  to  have  been  at  ieaft  twenty-five  feet;  and  in  breadth 
at  the  bafe,  not  lefs  than  forty.  It  is  compofed  of  brick,  badly  cemented  with 
clay  mortar.  Small  equidiftant  bafi;ions,  about  300  yards  afunder,  are  fiill  difco- 
verable  :  but  the  whole  is  in  a  fi:ate  fo  ruinous,  and  fo  covered  with  weeds  and 
briars,  that  it  requires  clofe  infpedlion  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
defences.  /')■;>'. 

In  the  center  of  each  fide  there  is  a  gateway,  about  thirty  feet  wide.     Thefe 
gateways  were  the  principal  entrances.    The  paffage  acrofs  the  ditch  is  on  a -mound 

of 
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of  earth,  which  ferves  as  a  bridge  ;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  retrenchment^ 
of  which  there  are  now  no  traces. 

Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  flriking  pidlure  of  defolation  than  the  infide  of  thefc 
walls.  Alompraw,  when  he  carried  the  city  by  aflault  in  the  year  1757,  razed 
every  dwelling  to  the  ground,  and  difperfed  or  led  into  captivity  all  the  inhabitants. 
The  pagodas,  or  praws,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  the  only  buildings  that 
efcaped  the  fury  of  the  conquerors;  and  of  thefe  the  great  pagoda  of  Shoemadoo  has 
alone  beeaattended  to,  and  repaired.  After  the  demolition  of  the  city,  Alompraw 
carried  the  captive  monarch  with  his  family  to  Ava^  where  he  remained  many 
years  a  ftate  prifoner.  Yangoon,  or  Rangoon,  founded  about  this  time,  was 
by  a  royal  mandate  conftituted  the  feat  of  provincial  government,  and  Pegue  en- 
tirely abandoned. 

The  pirefent  king  of  the  Birmans,  whofe  government  has  been  lefs  dillurbed 
than  that  of  any  predeceflbr  of  his  family,  entirely  altered  the  fyll:em  which  had 
been  adopted  by  his  father,  and  obferved  during  the  fuccelfive  reigns  of  his  two 
brothers,  Namdoge' Pkaw,  and  Sembaun  Praw,  and  of  his  nephew  Chen- 
GuzA.  He  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  population  and  improvement,  rather 
than  the  extenlion,  of  his  dominions ;  and  feems  more  defirous  to  conciliate  his 
new  fubjedls  by  mildnefs,  than  to  rule  them  through  terror.  He  has  abrogated 
feveral  fevere  penal  laws,  impofed  upon  the  Taliens.  or  Peguers :  juHice  is  now  dif. 
tributed  impartially;  and  the  only  diftinftion  at  prefent  between  a.  Birman  and 
'Ta/Ien,  conlifts  in  the  exclufion  of  the  latter  from  all  public  oriices  of  truft  and 
power. 

No  aft  of  the  Birman  government  is  more  likely  to  reconcile  the  Taliens  to  the 
Birman  yoke,  than  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  place  of  abode,  and  the  preferv- 
ation  and  embellifliment  of  the  pagoda  of  Shoemadoo.  So  fenfible  was  the  King 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  that  muft  accrue  to  the  ftate  from  an  increafe 
of  culture  and  population,  that  five  years  ago  he  illued  orders  to  rebuild  Pegue, 
encouraged  new  fettlers  by  liberal  grants,  and  invited  the  fcattered  families  of  for-  ' 
mer  inhabitants  to  return  and  repeople  their  deferted  city. 

The  better  to  eifedl  this  purpofe,  his  Birman  Majefly,  on  the  death  of  Tao- 
MANGEE,  the  late  Mayoon,  or  Viceroy,  which  happened  about  five  years  ago,  di- 
re^^led  his  fucceffor.  Maim  Lla  no  Rethee,  to  quit  Rangoon,  and  make  Pegue 
his  future  refidence,  and  the  feat  of  provincial  government  of  the  thirty-two  pro- 
vinces of  ii(?«2rtwW<^.  ^        _       ^_         -,,..,,,  .   . 

Thefe 
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Thefe  judicious  meafures  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  a  new  town  has  been  built 
within  the  iite  of  the  ancient  city ;  but  Rangoon  pofTefies  fo  many  fuperior  advan- 
tages, and  holds  out  fuch  inducements  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  dwell  in  a  commer- 
cial town,  that  adventurers  do  not  refort  in  any  confiderable  numbers  to  the  new 
colony.  The  former  inhabitants  are  now  nearly  extindl,  and  their  families  and 
defcendants  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  Tanghoo,  Marfaban,  and  T alowmeou ;  and 
many  live  under  the  protecftion  of  the  Siamefe.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  reftoration  of  their  favourite  temple  of  worflaip,  and  the  fecurity  held  out 
to  them,  will,  in  the  end,  accomplifli  the  wife  and  humane  intentions  of  the  Air- 
man Monarch. 

Pegue,  in  its  renovated  flate,  feems  to  be  built  on  the  plan  of  the  former  city. 
It  is  a  fquare,  each  fide  meafuring  about  half  a  mile.  It  is  fenced  round  by  a 
ftockade,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  There  is  one  main  ftreet,  running  eaft 
and  weft,  which  is  interfered  at  right  angles  by  two  fmaller  ftreets,  not  yet 
iiniftied.  At  each  extremity  of  the  principal  ftreet  there  is  a  gate  in  the  ftockade, 
which  is  fliut  early  in  the  evening.  After  that  hour,  entrance  during  the  night  is 
confined  to  a  wicket.  Each  of  thefe  gates  is  defended  by  a  forry  piece  of  ordnance, 
and  a  few  mufqueteers,  who  never  poft  centinels,  and  are  ufually  afleep.  There 
are  alfo  two  other  gates  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  ftockade. 

The  ftreets  of  Pegue  are  fpacious,  as  are  the  ftreets  in  all  Birman  towns  that  I 
have  feen.  The  road  is  carefully  made  with  brick,  which  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town  plentifully  fupply.  On  each  fide  of  the  way  there  is  a  drain,  that  ferves  to 
carry  off^  the  water.  The  houfes  even  of  the  meaneft  peafants  of  Pegue,  and 
throughout  all  the  Birman  empire,  poflefs  an  advantage  over  Indian  dwellings,  by 
beino-  raifed  from  the  ground  either  on  wooden  pofts,  or  bamboos,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  building.  The  dweUings  of  the  Rahaans,  or  priefts,  and  higher 
ranks  of  people,  are  ufually  elevated  eight  or  ten  feet;  thofe  of  the  lower  clafles 
from  two  to  four. 

The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pegue  are  far  from  commodious,  agreeably  to 
European  notions  of  accommodation  ;  but  I  think  they  are  at  leaft  as  much  fo  as 
the  houfes  of  Indian  towns.  There  are  no  brick  buildings  either  in  Pegue  or  Ran- 
goon, except  fuch  as  belong  to  the  King,  or  are  dedicated  to  Gaudma.  The 
King  has  prohibited  the  ufe  of  brick  or  ftone  in  private  buildings,  from  the  appre- 
henfion,  I  was  informed,  that,  if  people  got  leave  to  build  brick  houfes,  they 
mi«ht  ered  brick  fortifications,  dangerous  to  the  fecurity  of  the  ftate.  The  houfes, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  are  all  made  of  mats  or  llieathing-boards,  fupported  on  bamboos  or  ports. 
Being  compofed  of  fuch  combuftible  materials,  the  inhabitants  are  under  continual 
dread  of  fire,  againfl  which  they  take  every  precaution.  The  roofs  are  lightly  co- 
vered ;  and  at  each  door  (lands  a  long  bamboo,  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  to  pull 
down  the  thatch  :  alfo  another  pole,  with  a  grating  of  fplit  bamboo  at  the  extre- 
mity, about  three  feet  fquare,  to  fupprefs  flame  by  preiTure.  Almofl  every  houfc 
has  earthen  pots  of  water  on  the  roof.  And  there  is  a  particular  clafs  *  of  people, 
whofe  buflnefs  it  is  to  prevent  and  cxtinguiih  fires. 

The  Mayooii  s  habitation  is  a  good  building,  in  comparifon  with  all  the  other  houfes 
of  Pegue.  It  is  railed  on  pofls,  ten  feet  high.  There  feems,  from  an  outfide 
view,  to  be  many  apartments,  befides  the  hall  in  which  he  gives  audience.  It  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  fpacious  court,  furrounded  by  a  high  fence  of  bamboo  mats.  There 
is  in  the  hall,  at  the  upper  end,  a  finall  elevation  in  the  floor,  on  which  the  Viceroy 
fits  when  he  receives  vihts  in  form. 

The  objedl  in  Pegue  that  mofl:  attradls  and  mofl  merits  notice,  is,  the  Temple 
of  Shoemadoo -f-,  or  the  Golden  Supreme.  This  extraordinary  edifice  is  built  on 
a  double  terrace,  one  railed  upon  another.  The  lower  and  greater  terrace 
is  about  ten  feet  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  quadrangular. 
The  upper  and  leflier  terrace  is  of  a  like  fhape,  raif^;d  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  lower  terrace,  or  thirty  above  the  level  of  the  country.  I  judged  a  fide  of 
the  lower  terrace  to  be  1391   feet,  of  the  upper  684.      The  walls  that  fuflained 

*  Thefe  people  are  called  Ptigiiaaf.  They  are  flaves  of  the  government ;  men  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  tlK-ft, 
and  through  mercy  have  had  their  lives  fpared.  They  are  diltinguillied  by  a  black  circle  on  each  cheek,  caufed  liv 
punctuation  :  alfo  by  having  on  their  breads,  in  Birman  charafters,  the  word  Thkf;  and  the  name  of  the  article 
flolen  ;  as  on  one  (that  I  aiked  an  explanation  of)   Pufc/ioo  Kliuo,  or  Clut/i  Thief. 

Thefe  men  patrole  the  ftreets  at  night,  to  put  out  tires  and  lights  alter  a  certain  hour.  They  aft  as  conftables,  and 
are  the  public  executioners. 

f  Shoe  is  the  Birman  word  for  golden ;  and  there  can  be  Kttle  doubt  that  Madoo  is  a  corruption  (jf  the  Hindu  Maha 
Deva  or  Deo.  I  could  not  learn  from  the  Lirmans  the  origin  or  etymolog)-  of  the  term  ;  but  it  was  explained  to  me 
as  importing  z  promontory  that  averloahcd  land  and  aafer.  Praw  fignities  Lord,  and  is  always  anneved  to  the  name  of 
a  facred  building.  It  is  likewife  a  fovereign  and  facerdotal  title ;  and  frequently  ufed  by  an  inferior  when  addreffino- 
his  fuperior.  The  analogy  between  the  Birmans  and  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  the  application  of  this  term,  as  well  ai 
in  many  other  inftances,  is  highly  deferving  notice. 

Phra  was  the  proper  name  under  which  the  Egyptians  tirft  adored  the  Sun,  before  it  received  the  allegorical  appel- 
lation of  0/iris,  or  author  of  Time.  They  likewife  conferred  it  on  their  kings  and  prierts.  In  the  rirft  book  of 
Moses,  chap.  xli.  Pharaoh  gives  "  Joseph  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Potiphtra,  or  the  Priell  of  Ox."  In  the  book 
of  Jeremiah,  a  king  of  Egj'pt  is  ftyled,  "  Pharaoh  Ofhra."  And  it  is  not  a  very  improbable  conjecture,  that  the 
title  Pharaoh,  given  to  fucceifive  kings  of  Egypt,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Phra,  or  Prav: ;  in  its  original  fenfe 
fignifying  the  Sun,  and  applied  to  the  fovereign  and  the  pridthoodj  as  the  reprefentatives  on  earth  of  that  fplendid 
luminary. 

6  B  the 
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the  fides  of  the  terraces,  both  upper  and  lower,  are  in  a  ftate  of  ruin.  They  were 
formerly  covered  with  plaifter,  wrought  into  various  figures.  The  area  of  the  lower 
is  ftrewed  with  the  fragments  of  fmall  decayed  buildings ;  but  the  upper  is  kept  free 
from  filth,  and  in  tolerably  good  order.  There  is  a  llrong  prefumption  that  the 
fortrefs  is  coeval  with  this  building  ;  as  the  earth  of  which  the  terraces  are  compofed, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ditch  ;  there  being  no  other  excavation  in  the 
city,  or  its  neighbourhood,  that  could  have  afforded  a  tenth  part  of  the  quantity. 

Thefe  terraces  are  afcended  by  flights  of  flone  fleps,  broken  and  negleded. 
On  each  fide  are  dwellings  of  the  Rahaans,  or  priefts,  railed  on  timbers  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  Their  houfes  confift  only  of  a  fingle  hall.  The  wooden 
pillars  that  fupport  them  are  turned  with  neatnefs.  The  roof  is  of  tile,  and  the 
fides  of  flieathing-boards.  There  are  a  number  of  bare  benches  in  every  houfe,  on 
which  the  Rahaa7is  ileep.      We  faw  no  furniture. 

Shoemadoo  is  a  pyramid,  compofed  of  brick  and  plaifter,  with  fine  fhell  mor- 
tar, without  excavation  or  aperture  of  any  fort ;  odagonal  at  the  bafe,  and  fpiral  at 
top.  Each  fide  of  the  bafe  meafures  162  feet.  This  immenfe  breadth  diminifhes 
abruptly ;  and  a  fimilar  building  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  in  Ihape  to  a  large 
fpeaking  trumpet  *. 

Six  feet  from  the  ground  there  is  a  wide  ledge,  which  furrounds  the  bafe  of  the 
building;  on  the  plane  of  which  are  fifty-feven  fmall  fpires,  of  equal  fize,  and 
cquidifi:ant.  One  of  them  meafured  twenty-feven  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  bottom.  On  a  higher  ledge  there  is  another  row,  confifling  of 
fifty-three  fpires,  of  fimilar  Ihape  and  meafurement.  A  great  variety  of  mouldings 
encircles  the  building  j  and  ornaments,  fomewhat  refembling  the  fleur  de  lys, 
furround  what  may  be  called  the  bafe  of  the  fpire.  Circular  mouldings  likevvife 
gird  this  part  to  a  confiderable  height ;  above  which  there  are  ornaments  in  fiiucco, 
not  unlike  the  leaves  of  a  Corinthian  capital;  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  tee,  or 
umbrella  of  open  iron-work,  from  which  rifes  an  iron  rod  with  a  gilded  penant. 

The  tee,  or  umbrella,  is  to  be  feen  on  every  facred  building  in  repair,  that  is  of 
a  fpiral  form.  The  raifing  and  confecration  of  this  lafi:  and  indifpenfable  appendage, 
is  an  adl  of  high  religious  folemnity,  and  a  feafon  of  fefiiivity  and  relaxation. 

The  prefent  King  beftowed  the  tee  that  covers  Shoemadoo.  It  was  made  at  the 
capital ;  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  came  down  from  Ummerapoora  to  be  pre- 
fent at  the  ceremony  of  putting  it  on.  , 

*  Vide  Mr.  Huntsk's  Account  oiTegue, 

■     The 
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The  circumference  of  the  tee  is  fifty-fix  feet.     It  refls  on  an  iron  axis,  fixed  in 
the  building,  and  is  further  fecured  by  large  chains,  llrongly  rivetted  to  the  fpire. 
Round  the  lower  rim  of  the  umbrella  are  appended  a  number  of  bells,  of  different 
fizes,  which,  agitated  by  the  wind,  make  a  continual  jingling. 

The  tee  is  gilt ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  the  intention  of  the  King  to  gild  tlie  whole  of 
the  fpire.  All  the  lefi*er  pagodas  are  ornamented  with  proportionable  umbrellas,  of 
fimilar  workmanfhip,  which  are  likewife  encircled  by  fmall  bells. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  building,  from  the  level  of  the  country,  is  361  feet ; 
and  above  the  interior  terrace,  331  feet.  On  the  fouth-eall:  angle  of  the  upper  ter- 
race there  are  two  handfome  faloons,  or  keounsy  lately  erecTted.  The  roof  is  com- 
pofed  of  different  ftages,  fupported  by  pillars.  I  judged  the  length  of  each  faloon 
to  be  about  fixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  thirty.  The  ceiling  of  one  of  them  is  already 
embelliflied  with  gold  leaf,  and  the  pillars  lacquered  ;  the  other  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted.  They  are  made  entirely  of  wood.  The  carving  on  the  outfide  is  very  cu- 
rious. We  faw  feveral  unfiniflied  figures,  intended  to  be  fixed  on  different  parts  of 
the  building  ;  fome  of  them  not  ill  fliapen,  and  many  exceedingly  grotefque.  Splen- 
did images  of  Gaudma  (the  Birman  objeft  of  adoration)  were  preparing,  which  we 
underffood  were  defigned  to  occupy  the  infide  of  thefe  keoitns. 

At  each  angle  of  the  interior  terrace  is  a  pyramidical  pagoda,  fixty-feven  feet  in 
height,  refembling,  in  miniature,  the  great  pagoda.  In  front  of  the  one  in  the 
fouth-wefi;  corner  are  four  gigantic  reprefentations,  in  mafonry,  of  Pal  loo,  or 
the  7nan-deJiroyer,  half  beaft,  half  human,  feated  on  their  hams,  each  with  a  large 
club  on  the  right  fhoulder.  The  Fundit  who  accompanied  me  faid,  that  they  re- 
fembled  the  Rakuss  of  the  Hindus.     They  are  guardians  of  the  temple. 

Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  eafl:  face  of  the  area  are  two  human  figures  in  ftucco, 
beneath  a  gilded  umbrella.  One  ffanding,  reprefents  a  man  with  a  book  before 
him,  and  a  pen  in  his  hand.  He  is  called  Thagiamee,  the  recorder  of  mortal 
merits,  and  mortal  mifdeeds.  The  other,  a  female  figure  kneehng,  is  Maha 
SuMDERE,  the  protedlreft)  of  the  univerfe,  as  long  as  the  univerfe  is  doomed  to  laft: 
but  when  the  time  of  general  diffolution  arrives,  by  her  hand  the  world  is  to  be 
overwhelmed,  and  deftroyed  everlaffingly. 

A  fmall  brick  building,  near  the  north-eafi:  angle,  contains  an  upright  marble 
flab,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide,  on  which  is  a  long  and  legible  Birman 
infcription.     I  was  told  it  was  a  recent  account  of  the  donations  of  pilgrims. 

Alone 
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Along  the  north  flice  of  the  terrace  there  is  a  wooden  fhed,  for  the  convenience 
of  devotees  who  come  from  a  diftance  to  offer  up  their  prayers  at  Shoemadoo, 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  great  pagoda  are  three  large  bells,  of  good  workman- 
fhip,  fufpended  near  the  ground,  between  pillars.  Several  deers'  horns  are  ftrewed 
around,  Thofe  who  come  to  pay  their  devotions,  firft  take  up  one  of  the  horns, 
and  ftrike  the  bell  three  times,  giving  an  alternate  ftroke  to  the  ground.  This  ad, 
I  was  told,  is  to  announce  to  the  fpirit  of  Gaudma,  the  approach  of  a  fuppliant. 
There  are  feveral  low  benches  near  the  bottom  of  the  pagoda,  on  which  the  perfon 
who  comes  to  pray  places  his  offering,  which  generally  confifts  of  boiled  rice,  a 
plate  of  fweetmeats,  or  cocoa-nut  fried  in  oil.  When  it  is  given,  the  devotee  cares 
not  what  becomes  of  it.  The  crows  d.nd  paria/j  dogs  commonly  eat  it  up  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  donor,  who  never  attempts  to  prevent  or  moled  the  animals.  I  faw 
feveral  plates  of  vidtuals  devoured  in  this  manner,  and  underftood  it  was  the  cafe 
with  all  that  were  brought. 

There  are  many  fmall  pagodas  on  the  areas  of  both  terraces,  which  are  negle<fl:ed, 
and  fuffered  to  fall  into  decay.  Numberlefs  images  of  Gaudma  lie  indifcrimi- 
nately  fcattered.  A  pious  Birma?i,  who  purchafes  an  idol,  firft  procures  the  cere- 
mony of  confecration  to  be  performed  by  the  RahaaJis,  then  takes  his  purchafe  to 
whatever  facred  building  is  moft  convenient,  and  there  places  it  either  in  the 
llielter  of  a  keoun,  or  on  the  open  ground  before  the  temple :  nor  does  he  ever  af- 
ter feem  to  have  any  anxiety  about  its  prefervation,  but  leaves  the  divinity  to  fliift 
for  itfelf. 

Some  of  thofe  idols  are  made  of  alabafter,  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  of  the  Birman  dominions,  and  admits  of  a  very  fine  polifli. 

On  both  the  terraces  are  a  number  of  white  cylindrical  flags  *,  which  are  ufed 
by  the  Rahaans  alone,  and  are  confidered  as  emblematic  of  purity  and  their  facred 
funftion.  On  the  top  of  the  ftaff  there  is  commonly  the  figure  of  a  benza,  or 
goofe,  the  fymbol  both  of  the  Birman  and  Pegue  nations. 

From  the  upper  ledge  that  furrounds  the  bafe  of  Shoemadoo,  the  profpedl  of 
the  country  is  extenfive  and  piilurefque  j  but  it  is  a  profped:  of  nature  in  her  rudeft 
ftate.  There  are  few  inhabitants,  and  fcarcely  any  cultivation.  The  hills  of  Mar- 
taban  rife  to  the  eafl:ward ;  and  the  Sitang  river,  winding  along  the  plains,  gives 

*  Thefe  flags  are  made  of  long  flripes  of  white  doth,  fewed  together  at  the  fidesj  and  extended  by  hooks  cf  thin 
lambcos. 

here 
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here  and  there  an  interrupted  view  of  its  waters.  To  the  north-north-wen:,  above 
forty  miles,  are  the  Galladzet  hills,  whence  the  Pegue  river  takes  its  rife  ;  hills  re- 
markable only  for  the  noifome  efFecfls  of  their  atmofphere.  In  every  other  direcflion 
the  eye  looks  over  a  boundlefs  plain,  chequered  by  a  wild  intermixture  of  wood  and 
water. 

Previous  to  my  departure  from  Pegue,  I  paid  a  vifit  to  the  SireJaw,  or  fuperior 
Rahaan,  of  the  country.  His  abode  was  fituated  in  a  fhady  grove  of  tamarind  trees, 
about  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city.  Every  objeft  feemed  to  correfpond  with  the 
years  and  dignity  of  the  poiTelfor.  The  trees  were  lofty.  A  bamboo  railing  pro- 
tedled  his  dwelling  from  the  attack  of  wild  beads.  A  neat  refervoir  contained  clear 
water.  A  little  garden  gave  him  roots  ;  and  his  retreat  was  well  flocked  with  fruit- 
trees.  A  number  of  younger  Rabaans  lived  with  him,  and  adminiflered  to  his 
wants  with  pious  refpeifl.  Though  extremely  emaciated,  he  feemed  lively,  and  in 
full  poffeffion  of  his  mental  faculties.  He  faid  his  age  was  eighty-feven.  The 
Rabaans,  although  fupported  by  charity,  never  accept  of  money.  I  therefore  pre- 
fented  this  venerable  prelate  of  the  order  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  was  repaid 
by  a  grateful  benedidion.  He  told  me  that,  in  the  convulfions  of  the  Pegue  em- 
pire, moft  of  their  valuable  records  had  been  dertrcyed ;  but  it  was  traditionally 
believed,  that  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo  was  founded  two  thoufand  three  hundred 
years  ago,  by  two  brothers,  merchants,  who  came  to  Pegue  from  Talowmeou,  one 
day's  journey  call  oiMartaban.  Thefe  pious  traders  raifed  a  pagoda  of  one  Birman 
cubit,  twenty  inches  and  a  half  in  height.  Sigeaaiee,  or  the  fpirit  that  prefides 
over  the  elements,  and  diredls  the  thunder  and  lightning,  in  the  fpace  of  one  night, 
increafed  the  fize  of  the  pagoda  to  two  cubits.  The  merchants  then  added  another 
cubit,  which  Sigeamee  likewife  doubled  in  the  fame  Jliort  time.  The  building 
thus  attained  the  magnitude  of  twelve  cubits,  when  the  merchants  defifted.  That 
the  pagoda  was  afterwards  gradually  increafed  by  fuccelTive  monarchs  of  Pegue  ; 
the  regifters  of  whofe  names,  and  the  amount  of  their  contributions,  had  been  loll 
in  the  general  ruin  :  nor  could  he  inform  me  of  any  authentic  archives  that  fur- 
vived  the  wreck. 

Of  the  deficiency  of  the  foregoing  account  of  the  city  of  Pegue,  and  the  temple 
of  Shoemadoo,  I  am  fully  fenfible.  Authentic  documents  were  not  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  the  ftories  related,  in  anfwer  to  oral  enquiries,  were  too  extravagant  to 
merit  attention.  That  Pegue  was  once  a  great  and  populous  city,  the  ruins  of 
buildings  within  the  walls,  and  the  veftiges  of  its  extenlive  fuburbs,  flill  extant, 

fufficiently, 
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fufficiently  declare.  Of  the  antiquity  of  Shoemadoo  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt : 
and  as  a  pile  of  building,  lingular  in  its  conflrudtion,  and  extraordinary  for  its 
magnitude,  it  may  juftly  be  numbered  amongft  the  mofl  curious  fpecimens  of  ori- 
ental architecture. 


vin. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   TREE   CALLED    BY  THE   BIRMAS 

LAUNZAN. 

By  Francis  Buchanan,  Efq.  M.  D. 

JJEFORE  my  fetting  out  to  accompany  the  late  deputation  to  the  court  of  Ava, 
I  received  fome  feeds,  which  had  been  fent  to  Sir  John  Shore  from  Pegue.  It 
was  conceived  that  they  might  be  ufefully  employed  to  yield  oil,  with  which  they 
feemed  to  abound  :  I  was  therefore  particular  in  making  my  inquiries  after  the 
plant  producing  them.  I  foon  learned  that  they  were  produced  only  in  the  upper 
provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  on  my  arrival  there,  I  found  myfelf  ftill  at  a 
diftance  from  the  tree  on  which  they  grow.  It  is  faid  only  to  be  found  on  the 
mountains  ;  and  thefe  I  had  no  where  an  opportunity  of  examining.  With  fome 
difficulty,  however,  I  procured,  whilfl  at  Amerapoora^  fome  young  flioots,  with 
abundance  of  the  flowers,  and  feveral  young  plants  in  a  growing  flate :  and  while 
at  Paganty  on  our  return,  I  procured  many  branches  with  the  young  fruit.  Un- 
luckily, all  the  young  plants  died  before  I  reached  Bengal;  otherwife,  I  believe, 
they  might  have  been  an  acquifition  of  fome  value.  The  tree  is  faid  to  be  very 
lofty ;  and,  from  what  I  faw,  mufl  produce  immenfe  quantities  of  the  fruit ;  as 
may  readily  be  conceived  from  looking  at  the  drawings ;  where  it  mufl  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fruit-bearing  branch  has  had  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  its  produce 
fhaken  off  by  the  carriage.  In  time-s  of  plenty,  little  ufe  is  made  of  the  fruit,  ex- 
cept for  yielding  oil,  as  had  been  expefted ;  and  befides,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
feeds  are  gathered,  and  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  where  they  are  ufed  for 
nearly  the  fame  purpofes  that  almonds  are  amongft  us ;  but  the  demand  in  this  way 
cannot  be  confiderable. 

It  is  in  times  of  fcarcity  that  the  fruit  becomes  valuable.     It  is  faid,  when  ripe, 

to 
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to  be  red ;  and,  like  a  peach,  confifts  of  a  fiicculent  outer  flefli,  containing  a  hard 
ihell,  in  which  there  is  a  fingle  feed.  The  outer  flefhv  part  is  faid  to  be  agreeably 
acid,  and  fafe  to  eat.  When  that  is  removed,  the  Qiells,  by  a  flight  beating,  fplit 
in  two,  and  are  thus  eafily  feparated  from  the  kernel.  Thefe  kernels  tafte  very 
much  like  a  walnut ;  but  are  rather  fofter,  and  more  oily.  As  they  can,  at  thofe 
places  where  the  trees  grow,  be  afforded  very  cheap,  in  times  of  fcarcity  they  arc 
carefully  gathered ;  and,  when  boiled  with  a  little  rice  or  Indian  corn,  furnifh  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  natives. 

I  fliall  now  add  fuch  a  botanical  defcription  of  the  plant  as  will  enable  it  to  be 
reduced  into  the  vegetable  fyftem ;  although  not  in  every  refpedt  complete,  owing 
to  my  not  having  feen  the  tree  or  the  ripe  fruit.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
ftitute  a  new  genus ;  but  I  do  not  venture  to  give  it  a  name,  till  the  European  bota- 
nifts  have  afcertained,  whether  or  not  it  be  reducible  to  any  known  genus  of  plants. 
In  the  botanical  defcription  I  ufe  the  Latin  language  ;  as  I  am  not  yet  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  technical  terms  introduced  into  the  Englijh  by  the  Litchfield 
Society,  to  ufe  them  with  facility. 

CharaSler  EJJentiahs.  Cal.  i  phyll,  petala  5,  receptaculo  inferta,  ftam.  10,  re- 
ceptaculo  inferta.  Nedl.  maximum,  orbiculatum,  10  fulcum,  germen  involvens. 
Styli  5,  conniventes.  Drupa  monofperma,  nuce  bivalvi.  Habitat  in  montoiis 
regni  Barmanorum. 

Arbor  elata  ramis  fufcis  nudis  ;  ramulis  foliofis.  Ramuli  fjoriferi  glabri,  rubi- 
cundi,  viride-pundlati ;  fraftiferi  rimofi. 

Folia  approximata,  alterna,  petiolata,  oblonga,  bafi  attenuata,  integra,  integer- 
rima,  retufa,  glabra,  venis  reticulata. 

Fulcra,  petiolus  anceps,  acutangulus,  breviffimus,  glaber.  Stipulte,  pubes,  arma 
cirrhi  nulla. 

Infiorejcentia.  Paniculi  axillares  ad  apices  ramorum  congelH,  laxi,  nudi,  foliis 
longiores,  ramofliffimi  j  ramis  teretibus,  horizontalibus,  fparlis.  Flores  parvi,  albidi, 
plurimi,  pedicellati,  fparli.  Racemi  fruftiferi  penduli,  foliis  multo  longiores. 
Frudlus  rubri,  acefcenti-dulces. 

Cal.  perianthum  proprium  monophyllum,  concavum,  corolla  brevius,  quinque- 
fidum  :  laciniis  obtufis.     Lacini^  calycis  aliquando  tres,  faepius  quatuor. 

Cor:  petala  quinque,  rarius  fex,  receptaculo  inferta,  feffilia,  fublinearia,  obtufa, 
revoluta. 

Ne5l. 
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NeSf.  Maximum,  in  centre  floris  orbiculatum,  depreflum,  decem-iiriatum,  gei- 
men  involvens. 

Stam.  Filamenta  decern,  fubulata,  eredta,  petalis  breviora,  receptaculo  inferta, 
antherae  parvs,  ovata?. 

Pijl.  Germen  fuperum.  Necftario  teftum.  Styli  quinque  fubulati,  erefti,  con- 
niventes,  longitudine  flaminum,  fligmata  obtufa. 

Per.  Drupa  comprefTa,  obovata,  obtufa,  obtufocarinata,  unilocularis. 

Sem.  Nux  unilocularis,  comprefTa,  fub-bivalvis,  dehifcens ;  femen  folitarium, 
hinc  acutum,  inde  crafTum  carinatum. 

Affinis,  ordine  naturali,  terminaliis  proximus  habitu,  generi  a  Roxburgio  tfaroo 
mamaday  di6to,  fed  necftaria  diverfiifima,  charafterem  habet  non  nihil  fimilem 
generi  altero,  a  Roxburgio  ch'ttraca  difto,  fed  habitus  diverfi  j  fingularis  eft  drupa 
monofperma  cum  ftylis  quinque  ;  fimile  aliquod  tamen  occurrit  in  genere  Roxbur- 
giano  odina. 

A  Saponar'm  diverfum  genus,  drup^  uniloculari. 


IX. 

SPECIMEN    OF    THE   LANGUAGE   OF    THE  PEOPLE  INHABITING 
THE  HILLS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  BHAGULPOOR. 

Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary, 

By  Major  R,  E.  Roberts. 

i  ERCEIVlNG»that  the  very  full  and  fatisfatftory  account  of  the  people  inhabit- 
ing the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Bhagulpoor,  by  Lieutenant  Shawe,  in  the  Fourth 
Volume  of  the  AJiatick  Rejearches^  is  unaccompanied  by  any  fpecimen  of  their  lan- 
guage, fliould  the  follovi'ing  one  be  acceptable  as  a  fupplement  to  that  account,  or 
you  deem  it  deferving  the  notice  of  the  Society,  I  fhall  be  obliged  by  your  laying 
it  before  them,  as  I  can  rely  on  the  correftnefs  of  it. 

Mr.  Shav^e  having  obferved  that  thefe  people  have  no  v^^iting  charader,  I  juil 

beg 
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beg  leave  to  add,  that,  when  I  was  on  duty  at  Rajahmahl,  feveral  years  ago,  a  hill 
chief  fent  a  verbal  meflage  to  the  commanding  officer,  exprefling  a  wifh  to  wait 
upon  him.  Being  defired  to  appoint  a  day  for  that  purpofe,  he  tranfmitted  a  ftraw 
With  four  knots  upon  it,  which  was  explained  by  the  melTenger  who  brought  it  to 
intimate,  that  his  mailer  would  come  on  the  fourth  day. 


The  Head 

Cook. 

Cholick 

Coochoohoogee. 

Eyebrow 

Cunmudba. 

A  Tiger 

Toot. 

Nofe 

Mocf. 

Dog 

Alah. 

Throat 

Cufler. 

An  Ant 

Choobah. 

Arropit 

Buddee  puckda. 

A  Kite 

Chunneeadee. 

Blood 

Keefs. 

Paroquet 

Apud. 

A  Finger 

Angillee. 

Fly 

Teelcur. 

The  Breaft 

Bookah. 

Bee 

Ook. 

Belly 

Coochah. 

Heaver 

Surnincuffa. 

Loins 

Cudmah. 

Star 

Eadekah. 

Back 

Cookah. 

Cloud 

Badelee. 

A  Vein 

Naroo. 

Cow 

Ooee. 

Toe 

Cuddah  Angllke. 

Jackal 

Cheecaloo. 

Hair 

Tullee. 

Cat 

Beerkah. 

An  Eye 

Cun. 

Cock 

Noogeer, 

Ear 

Kydoob, 

Crow 

Cacah. 

The  Countenance 

Trefuo. 

Dove 

Poorah. 

Beard 

Pachoodee. 

Pigeon 

Cooteerah. 

Throat 

Tood. 

Scorpion 

Teelab. 

Shoulder 

Dupna. 

Burtalo 

Mung. 

A  Nail  (of  Finger) 

Ooruk. 

Hog 

Keefs. 

A  Lip 

Boocootooda. 

Deer 

Chutteedah. 

Navel 

Cood. 

Hen 

Dooteegeer. 

Buttock 

MoodoocudmuUd. 

Bat 

Checdgoo. 

Liver 

Cuckalee. 

Snake 

Ncer. 

The  Foot 

Chupta. 

Fifh 

Meen. 

A  Bone 

Coochul, 

Male,  niafculine 

Peechalah. 

Forehead 

Neepee. 

Sundiine 

Beer. 

The  Eyelafll 

Cunmeer. 

Moonfliine 

Beelah, 

Che>;k 

Culla. 

Lightning 

Chudkah. 

Chin 

K3-boo. 

Light 

Abublee, 

Tooth 

Pid. 

Earth 

Kycul. 

An  Arm 

Tat  buddee. 

A  Stone 

Chachah. 

Breal't  of  a  Woman 

Duodah. 

An  Arrow 

Char. 

Heel 

Teekna. 

A  Bone 

Eedut. 

Fleth 

Maak. 

Fire 

Chuchah. 

A  Fever 

Meed. 

^Valer 

Oom. 

HeadiLche 

Cooknogee; 

Grals 

Doobah. 

5C 
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Foud 

Bread 

Cloth 

Black 

White 

Red 

Yellow 

Rice 

Oil 

A  Turband 

A  Tree 

Linen  Cloth 

Cold 

Heat 

A  Houfe 

North 

South 

Weft 

A  Peacock 

Sweet 

Bitter 

Sour 

Prayer,  worflilp 

Hindvjian 

Wheat 

To  fleep 

To  beget,  procreate 

To  deep 

Togo 

To  tear 

To  fqueeze,  prefs  out 

To  grind 

To  know,  underftand 

To  rub 

To  break 

To  found 

To  laugh 


Jacoo. 

Putteea. 

Durji. 

Fudcooroa. 

Cheen  burroo. 

Kyfoo. 

Balcoo. 
Teekeel. 

Heefcun. 

Doomee,  Cocudce. 
Mun. 
Looks. 
Kaidah. 
Oomee. 
Ada. 
Colah. 
Purrubmoha. 
Beerhotroo. 
Choobah. 
Ameebade. 
Cadkah. 

Seeteed. 

Aydeeootee. 

Cokr. 

Gyhoom. 

Cooda. 

Keena. 

Cunderco, 

Aycoocoo. 

Afeehee. 

Ayrcoo. 

Tudyeca. 

Booje  een. 

Maleca. 

Turra. 

Ahootee. 

Alkee. 


To  weep 

Boolkee. 

To  pull,  draw 

Bundra. 

A  River 

Abeen. 

Salt 

Beek, 

A  Cup 

Coree 

Below,  under 

Tutta. 

A  Tent  Rope 

Jumka. 

High 

Arka. 

A  Door 

Dowaree. 

A  Flower 

Kadah. 

Game  (Beads  of) 

Cubbree. 

An  Ideot 

Bootah. 

The  World 

Ooraha. 

A  Mat 

Take. 

Before 

Moodahee. 

Why 

Pundrcek. 

Rle,  to  mc 

Aykee. 

This 

Bhee. 

Him 

Naheen. 

They 

Nuckeed. 

Ignorant 

Oo  cuUee  mulla. 

Jufticc 

Muzcoor. 

Which 

Chuchee. 

A  Liar 

Pufleearee, 

A  Rope,  Cord 

Meer. 

A  Hill 

Tookah. 

Sick 

Chootah. 

A  Sheet 

Chuppoodah. 

Left  (Hand  or  Side) 

Akdo. 

Crooked 

Deeza, 

Sand 

Balah. 

Accufation,  Complaint 

Mifce. 

A  Garment,  Veil 

Joolee. 

Phyfirk 

Bhudder, 

ASafh 

Sujar. 

A  Mill 

Mookah. 

X.  AN 
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X. 
AN   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   DISCOVERY  OF   TWO   UF.NS   IN   THE 
VICINITY  OF  BENARES. 
5j)' Jonathan  Duncan,  E/j. 

1  HEREWITH  beg  leave  to  deliver  to  the  Society  a  Stone  and  a  Marble  VefTel, 
found  the  one  within  the  other,  in  the  month  of  January,  1794,  by  the  people  em- 
ployed by  Baboo  Juggut  Sing  in  digging  for  ftjncs  from  the  fubterraneous  ma- 
terials of  fome  extenfive  and  ancient  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  a  temple  called 
Sarnduth,  at  the  dillance  of  about  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  prefent  city 
of  Benares. 

In  the  Innermofl:  of  thefe  cafes  (which  were  difcovered  after  digging  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  hauts,  or  cubits,  under  the  furface)  were  found  a  few  human 
bones,  that  were  committed  to  the  Ganges,  and  fome  decayed  pearls,  gold  leaves, 
and  other  jewels  of  no  value,  which  cannot  he  better  difpofed  of  than  by  continuing 
in  the  receptacle  in  which  they  muft  have  fo  long  remained,  and  been  placed  upon 
an  occafion  on  which  there  are  feveral  opinions  among  the  natives  in  that  diftrift. 
The  firft,  that  the  bones  found  along  with  them,  may  be  thofe  of  the  confort  of 
fome  former  Rajah  or  Prince,  who  having  devoted  herfelf  to  the  flames  on  the  death 
of  her  hufband,  or  on  fome  other  emergency,  her  relations  may  have  made  (as  is 
fald  not  to  be  unprecedented)  this  depofit  of  her  remains  as  a  permanent  place  of 
lodgment ;  whilll;  others  have  luggefted,  that  the  remains  of  the  deceafed  may 
have  probably  only  been  thus  temporarily  difpofed  of,  till  a  proper  t.'me  or  op- 
portunity fhould  arrive  of  committing  them  to  the  Ganges,  as  is  ufually  obferved  in 
refpedt  to  thefe  puJJ.pa  or  flowers  ;  a  term  by  which  the  Hindus  affedl  to  dilHnguifhi 
thofe  refiduary  veftiges  of  their  friends  dying  natural  deaths,  that  are  not  confumed 
by  the  fire,  to  which  their  corpfes  are  generally  expofed,  according  to  the  tenets  of 
their  religion. 

But  I  am  myfelf  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  a  conclufion  differing  from 
either  of  the  two  former,  viz.  that  the  bones  found  in  thefe  urns  mull:  belong  to 
one  of  the  wOrfhippers  of  Buddha,  a  fet  of  Indian  heretics,  who,  having  no  re- 
verence for  the  Ganges,  ufed  to  depofit  their  remains  in  the  earth,  inftead  of  com- 
mitting them  to  that  river  j  a  furmife  that  feems  llrongly  corroborated  by  the  cir- 
cu  nftance  of  a  ftatue  or  idol  of  Buddha  having  been  found  in  the  fame  place 
under  ground,  and  on  the  fame  occalion  with  the  difcovery  of  the  urns  in  quellion, 
on  which  was  an  infcription,  as  per  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  original,  afcer- 
taining  tha«:  a  temple  had  between  7  or  800  years  ago  been  conil:ru(fled  there  for  the 
worlhip  of  that  deity. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  ANCIENT  INSCRIPTIONS. 

-1-  HE  prefident  lays  before  the  Society  a  Fac  Simile  of  fome  Ancient  Tnfcrip- 
tions,  received  from  Sir  Charles  Wark  Mallet.  They  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Wales,  a  very  ingenious  artiil,  who  has  employed  himfelf  in  making  defigns  of 
the  excavations  and  fculptures  at  Ellura,  and  other  parts  on  the  weftern  fide  of 
India.  To  the  ingenuity  of  Lieutenant  Wilford,  the  Society  is  indebted  for 
an  explanation  of  the  Infcriptions.  They  are,  as  he  obferves,  of  little  import- 
ance; but  the  publication  of  them  may  aflill:  the  labours  of  others  in  decyphering 
more  interefling  manufcripts  or  infcriptions.  The  following  Extracft  of  a  Letter 
from  Lieutenant  Wilford,  containing  his  Tranllation  of  the  Infcriptions,  ac- 
companies them. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  return  to  you  the  fac  fimile  of  the  feveral  infcriptions, 
with  an  explanation  of  them.  I  defpaired  at  firft  of  ever  being  able  to  decvpher 
them ;  for  as  there  are  no  ancient  infcriptions  in  this  part  of  India,  we  never  had, 
of  courfe,  any  opportunity  to  try  our  fkill,  and  improve  our  talents,  in  the  art  of 
decyphering.  However,  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  on  our  part,  we  uere  fo 
fortunate  as  to  find  at  lail:  an  ancient  i'^.%Qi  who  gave  us  the  key,  and  produced  a 
book  in  Sanfcrit,  containing  a  great  many  ancient  alphabets  formerly  in  ufe  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India.  This  was  really  a  fortunate  diicovery,  which  hereafter  may 
be  of  great  fervice  to  us.      But  let  us  proceed. 

Number  II.  and  VI.  are  pure  Sanjcrit ;  and  the  charadlcr,  though  uncouth,  is 
Sanfcrit  alfo. 

The  other  numbers,  viz.  I.  III.  IV.  and  V.  are  written  in  an  ancient  vernacular 
dialect;  and  the  charad:ers,  though  very  different  from  thofe  now  in  ufe,  arc' 
neverthelefs  derived  from  the  original  or  primeval  Sanjcrit,  for  the  elements  are  the 
fame. 

I  have  exhibited  thefe  numbers  in  one  flieet.  The  Infcriptions  are  firfl  written 
in  their  original  dialed:,  but  in  Sanfcrit  charai^lers.  '1  o  this  is  annexed  a  tranflation 
in  Sanfcrit;  and  both  the  original  dialecl  and  tr.e  Sanfcrli  tranflation  are  exhibited 
in  Engiijh  charadiers. 

The 
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The  numbers  I.  III.  IV.  and  V.  relate  to  the  wanderings  of  Yudishtira  and 
the  Pandovas  through  forefls  and  uninhabited  places.  They  were  precluded, 
by  agreement,  from  converfing  with  mankind  ;  but  their  friends  and  relations, 
ViDURA  and  Vya'sa,  contrived  to  convey  to  them  fuch  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion as  they  deemed  neceffary  for  their  fafety.  This  they  did  by  writing  fliort  and 
obfcure  fentences  on  rocks  or  ftones  in  the  wilderncfs,  and  in  characflers  previoufly 
agreed  upon  betwixt  them.     Vya'sa  is  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  Purdnas. 

No.  I. 

Confifts  of  four  diftincft  parts,  which  are  to  be  read  feparately.  In  the  firft  part, 
(i,)  either  Vidura  or  Vya'sa  informs  Yudishtira  of  the  hoftile  intentions  of 

DURYODHEN. 

**  From  what  I  have  feen  of  him  (Duryodhen,)  and  after  having  fully  confi- 
"  dered  (the  whole  tenor  of  his  condud,)  I  am  fatisfied  that  he  is  a  wicked  man. 
*'  Keep  thy felf  concealed,  O  chief  of  the  illuftrious  !" 
In  the  2d  part  of  No.  I. 

*'  Having  firft  broken  the  ftone  (that  clofes  thy  cave)  come  here  fecretly,  old 
*'  man,  that  thou  mayeft  obtain  the  objedl  of  thy  defire.  Thy  fufferings  vex  me 
««  fore." 

In  the  3d  part  of  No.  I. 
**  O,  moft  unfortunate,  the  wicked  is  come." 

In  the  4th  part  of  No.  I. 
Yudishtira  and  his  followers  being  exhaufted  with  their  fufferings,  made 
overtures  of  peace  through  Vidura  and  Vya'sa.  They  had  at  firft  fome  hope 
of  fuccefs,  when  fuddenly  an  end  was  put  to  the  negociation,  and  affairs  took  an- 
other turn.  This  piece  of  intelligence  they  conveyed  to  Yudishtira  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

4th.     **   Another   word." 
This  exprefhon,  is  an  adverbial  form,  is  ftill  in  ufe  to  exprefs  the  fime  thing. 

No.  III. 
"   O,   worthy  man,    O,  Hara-hara^'   (llnra-hara,  the   name  of  Mahade'va, 
twice  exprefL-d,  is  an  exclaniaticn  ufed  by  people  in  great  diftrefs,)  "  alcend  into 
*'  thy  cave — Plence  fend  letters — But  into  thy  cave  go  fecretly." 

No.  IV. 
•'  Thou  wilt  foon  perceive  that  they  are  leagued  together,  and  that  their  bellies 

"   (appetites) 
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"  (appetites)  are  the  only  rule  of  their  conduit.     Decline  tlieir  fricndrtiip — Sec 
"  the  door  of  yon  cave — Break  it  open,  (and  conceal  thyfelf  therein.") 

No.  V. 

*'  Go  into  the  town  immediately — But  do  not  mix  with  them — Keep  thyfelf 
"  feparate  as  the  lotos  (from  the  waters  in  which  it  floats.) — Get  into  the  houfe 
*'  of  a  certain  ploughman,  and  firfl  remain  concealed  there;  but  afterwards  keep 
*'  thyfelf  in  readinefs." 

The  two  following  numbers  allude  to  the  worfliip  of  Buddha. 

No.  II. 

"  Here  is  the  ftatute  of  Sa'cva-Uda'raca,  (now  a  form  of  Buddha,)  but 
who  was  before  a  Brahmacdrl,  called  Sri'-Sohila." 

No.  VI. 

"  Sa'cya-Pa'da'mrata  made  tliis  ftatute." 

My  learned  friends  here  infift  that  thefe  Infcriptlons  were  really  written  by  the 
friends  of  Yudishtira.  I  doubt  this  very  much.  Thefe  Infcriptlons  certainly 
convey  little  or  no  information  to  us :  ftill  our  having  been  able  to  decypher  them 
is  a  great  point  in  my  opinion,  as  it  may  hereafter  lead  to  further  difcoveries,  that 
may  ultimately  crown  our  labours  with  fuccefs.  Indeed,  your  fending  them  to  me 
has  really  been  the  occafion  of  my  difcovering  the  above-mentioned  Book,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  a  moil  fortunate  circumflance. 

F.  WiLFORD. 

No.  I. 


ZTS^^'^^^^3 


BkalMhJ  Varaflltn  jilutn-vraid'ha     t  C'^a'Jrata  c'ia-' [irafia 

pac^fh^jvra'Jhara  hud'ha  pallharc'kalit'ha  t'ha  yi  faipe  ^vratlim 

guilts  Jup-ut'.iiaf  a  \pj\j,(  I  I 


The  fame  in  Sanfcr'it. 


iTnxr 


BohuKi  tarcan:i  jiracati  -vratah    \Var.im  lir.'.Mum  gujitah  vraddha      XCiJht^rata  lAfyj'''.! 
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No.  III. 

I -0--J-  -J-  -J-  T-— r       Riichara  Hara-hara 
The  fame  in  Sanfcrit. 

^ST-^-C^^^TT  5"''-^'"  ''"''•^'^  Uchjani 
Xy "TTT'CL'T^    ipnjhatja  gii dhai gacKhi. 

No.  IV. 

Qala-ijat'he  nthahai  paha-i  thifnilmrah  arure Jliaguhadara  lata. 

The  fame  in  Sanfcrit. 

JanihijaVhan  ru'dhahprahitam  kh' hanti fneham  dhara  etadgijid  tlxcaram  Ik'hg, 

No.  V. 

Olji-i  Vha-ijhegu  fahru  d'fiut'/iara  ruha  hala  ruha 
haj'ute  liaje  ru-i-e  gud'/ta  te  i  raru  haharacru. 

The  fame  in  Sanfcrit. 

Jbja  ira  tllhta Jighram  graiiuimjhatiti  piaxifahalad'hara 
a-cajathc  adi/dpi  gat-iva  giipta/i  fijhfa  pas'chdt  udhi/ogam  cunt. 

Pure  Sanfcrit. 
No.  II. 

■^Hn^n)!^      Sri  Suhila  Brahma- 
3y^7r|;T7ri5rXT;  chdr'thnah  Snei/arudo- 
_  -,     «        7-aca  pratbiiaiam. 

Pure  Sa}fcrit. 
No.  VI. 

ad' I/a  rddamrala  craUi  pratimd. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    ALPHABETICAL    SYSTEM    OF    THE 
LANGUAGE  OF  AWA  AND  RAC'HAIN.* 

By  Captain  John  Towers. 

X  H  E  annexed  Plate  -f-  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  Alphabet  of  the  Language  of  Awa 
and  Racbaiii,  agreeably  to  the  Arrangement  adopted  by  the  Brahnmas  and  Mara- 
vias,  or  Natives  of  thofe  Kingdoms. 

To  avoid  tedious  and  perplexing  reference,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  place 
under  each  fymbol  its  charadleriftic  reprefentative  in  Roman  letters.  In  doing  this, 
more  than  common  attention  has  been  paid  to  preferve  the  notation  laid  down  in 
the  elegant  and  perfpicuous  "  Syftem  and  Differtation  on  the  Orthography  of 
AJiatick  Words  in  Roman  Letters,"  commencing  the  firil:  Volume  of  the  Re- 
fearches  of  the  Society  ;  at  leaft,  as  far  as  its  typical  arrangement  correfponded 
with  the  fyilem  under  difcuffion ;  and  where  a  variation  rendered  it  neceflary, 
new  combinations  or  fymbols  have  been  introduced,  and  obfervations  fubjoined  for 
their  elucidation. 

The  abecedary  rules,  as  taught  by  the  natives,  are,  in  their  aggregate  capacity, 
called  Sdnhuh,  or.  The  Syjiem  of  InJiruBion.  They  are  clafled  under  three  didindl 
heads  ;  and  thefe  again  divided  into  thirty  fubordinate  divifions,  by  the  inflexion 
of  the  primary  letters,  or  alphabet  properly  fo  called,  with  the  three  ckffes  of 
vowels  arwi,  asaiiiie,  and  asaiicriy  and  four  other  marks.  The  inftrudlion  com- 
mences, however,  with  eighteen  founds,  to  prepare  the  pupil,  as  it  is  faid,  for  the 
greater  difficulties  that  are  to  follow.  Thefe  founds  are  included  in  what  is  taught 
fubfequently,  though  ten  of  their  fymbols  are  not,  which  are  therefore  fubjoined 
in  the  annexed  Plate. 

I. 

Of  the  feveral  feries  as  tlicy  occur  in  the  Plate^  the  firft  is  c.lgriche,  or  tbe  alpha- 
bet ;  refpeding  which  there  is  little  to  obferve.  In  certain  cafes,  to  facilitate  utter- 
ance,  f  is  permuted  with  ^,  ^rZ;  withy  J  ihtfecond  d  Wiihthtfecond  t,  pwhh.  b,  and  con. 

*  Jva  and  Atacan,  -j-  Plate  I. 

verfely. 
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verfely.  Of  thofe  founds  that  have  more  than  one  fymbol,  ihtjrji  ch,  ch'h,  I ',  fe- 
cond  t,  d^  n  ;  and  third  t'h,  are  in  general  ufe  ;  alfo  \\\t  fecond  f  h  ;  except  in  thofe  in- 
ftances  where  it  does  not  affociate  with  the  four  marks  that  will  appear  under  the 
following  head. 

IL 
Thefe  are  the  four  marks  alluded  to  above.     Their  names,  as  they  occur  in  the 
Plate,  are  tlpui),  drdii,  hhac/ohwe,  hmach'bwe,  Sec.  according  to  the  letter  it  is  affo- 
ciated  with,  and  nsoaclo  hwe. 

dpaii. 
The  mark  of  this  fymbol  is  y ;  though  it  might  more  properly  and  fometimes 
more  conveniently,  be  marked  by  our  third  vowel,  commencing  a  diphthong.  The 
letters  to  which  it  is  affixed  are  c,  ch,  (i,*)^,  t,  (2,)  p,  p'h,  (i,)  b^  m,  I,  (i,)  s. 
To  this  la  ft  it  gives  nearly  the  found  of  our  ffi  ;  which  notation  it  is  neceffary  to 
preferve,  though  probably  not  conformable  to  the  ftricft  rules  of  analogy.  Poffibly 
the  conftituent  parts  of  this  found  are  the  palatial  fibilant,  and  /,  coalefcing  with  a 
following  vowel. 

Arari. 
This  mark  is  typified  by  r,  and  is  always  prefixed  to  the  letters  with  which  it 
afTociates.  Thefe  are  c,  ch,  (i,)  g,  n,  ch'h,  (i  ;)  /,  (2  ;)  p,  p'h,  (i  ;)  h,  m.  With 
ch'h  it  forms  a  very  harfli  combination.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  the  marks,  either  feparately,  or  in  their  feveral  com- 
binations, to  coalefce  into  one  found  with  the  aflbciated  letter  as  nearly  as  the  or- 
gans of  articulation  will  admit.  Its  name  ardii  defignates  its  natural  form,  meaa- 
ing  ereSi  or  upright. 

Hmdcljhive. 

This   extraordinary  mark  forms  a  new  clafs   of  afpirates.     Its  name  fignifies 

fufpcnded,  from  its  fituation  with  refpedl  to  the  letter.     The  letters  under  which  it 

is  placed,  are  ;/,  ny,  n,  (2  ;)   m,  r,  I,  [i  ;)    w,  s ;  before  the  frjlfeven  of  which  its 

type  is  ,6.  -f-  J  it  hardens  into  z,  the  appropriate  fymbol ;  or  adds  a  fyllable  to  the 

inherent  vowel,  as  sdmi,  a  daughter,  which  may  be  either  written  with  the  mark 

*  The  figures  refer  to  the  archetype  in  the  Plcite. 

t  The  afpirate  fo  evidently  precedes  the  letter  in  pronunciation,  that,  however  inclination  may  lead  to  make  tlie 
fymbol  follow  the  letter,  as  is  ullial  in  the  other  afpirates,  in  this  inliance  it  cannot  be  done  without  an  oftenfive  viola- 
tion  of  all  analogy. 

before 
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before  us,  or  by  m.  *  In  the  introdudlory  part  to  the  fyjiem,  -f-  it  fays,  *  when 
the  breath  is  obftruded  by  the  prellure  of  the  tongue  (againft  the  coots  of  the 
upper  teeth,  or  probably  againft  the  palate)  and  forced  between  the  teeth  on  either 
fide  of  it,  a  liquid  is  formed  peculiar  to  the  BriiiJJj  dialed:  of  the  Celtick.'  We 
have  found,  however,  this  very  found  in  the  mark  before  us  when  afTociated  with 
/.  If  this  be  the  found  reprefented  by  //,  as  in  the  common  furname  Lloyd,  the 
notation  is  but  ill-fuited  to  give  an  idea  of  its  powers.  In  the  combination  of 
this  mark  with  cipai!,  the  only  letters  of  aflbciation  are  m  and  /;  and  with  arait,  n 
and  m ;  the  fymbol  being  formed,  as  in  the  original,  of  the  component  parts. 

IVacb'h'we, 
or  t]\t  fiifpended  iv,  is  fubtended  to  every  letter,  excepting  that  with  which  it  cor- 
refponds  in  the  alphabet.  Its  fymbol  is  w,  but  fubjeft  to  certain  changes  and  fup- 
preflion,  the  particular  inftances  of  which  will  appear  when  the  vowels  come  to 
be  treated  of  This  mark  with  the  letter  /j,  and  the  one  immediately  preceding 
with  the  letter  w,  form  two  combinations  for  the  fame  found  ;  which  is  that  of 
"w/y  in  the  word  what.  In  its  allociations  with  the  other  marks,  it  is  governed  by 
the  fame  rules,  and  governs  the  fame  letters  as  already  related  under  their  feparate 
and  combined  forms ;  with  an  exception,  however,  to  its  homogeneous  charadlcr 
•in  the  alphabet.  With  apah,  and  apah  hmach'hwe  and  hhtc/jhwe,  we  have  the  ge- 
nuine found  of  our  third  vowel  forming  a  dipthong  with  xhtjifth;  as  miuwd,  hmiuwa, 
hliwwd  \  the  dipthong  in  thefe  inftances  having  precifely  the  fame  found  as  in  our 
word  lien:  but,  to  preferve  the  notation  here  laid  down,  it  muft  be  typified  byjy, 
as  myiud,  hmyivd,  hlywd ;  though  it  might  more  properly  be  reprefented  by  its 
conftituent  parts,  as  in  the  firft  example. 

3'  4'  5» 
Thefe  are  the  three  /cries  ofvonvels  and  nafal  marks.  The  firft  is  called  ariv-\  or 
written,  fimply  j  j;  the  fecond  dsdiine,  from  the  root  sail,  to  ftrike,  (owing  to  the 
mark  dsuii  or  tdhc  Invdih  that  is  ftruck  in  writing  from  the  top  of  the  final  letter) 
and  he,  fmall ;  and  the  third  dsdHcri,  from  the  fame,  and  cri,  large,  great,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  proportion  of  the  f.rfi  feries  that  is  ingrafted  into  it  being  more 
than  in  the  fecond. 

*   See  Plate  I.  a. 

■\  That  commences  the  jirjl  volume  of  the  Rctearches  of  the  Societ}'.     For  the  lake  of  brevity  it  will  be  quoted 
throughout  by  this  title. 

\  A  letter  is  ullo  faid  to  be  "ra-j  when  uninfleflcd. 

The 
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The  alphabet,  in  Its  feveral  aflociations  v/ith  cpa//,  liraii,  hmch'hwe,  and  ivach'hwet 
is,  with  only  one  exception,  uniformly  inflefted  throughout  with  the  three  feries 
of  vowels  and  nafal  marks  in  regular  rotation  as  they  occur  in  the  Plate.  The  in- 
ftance  to  the  contrary  is  wach'hwe,  which  is  altogether  excluded  in  the  alphabetical 
infle<ftion  ofasaiicri. 

Except  as  a  compound,  the  firft  vocal  found,  as  defcribed  in  the  fyftem,  has  no 
place  in  the  language  before  us.  And  there  is  yet  a  more  ftriking  fingularity  ; 
which  is,  that  every  fyllable  is  liquid,  as  it  were,  in  its  termination,  each  letter  hav- 
ing its  peculiar  vowel  or  nafal  mark  fubjoined,  and  in  no  inflance  coalefcing  with 
a  following  letter.  But,  to  elucidate  it  by  inftances  from  our  own  language: 
were  a  native  oi  Ava  or  Aracan  merely  acquainted  with  the  Roman  letters,  and  that 
fuch  fymbols  reprefented  fuch  and  fuch  founds,  without  knowing  their  rules  of 
afibciation,  to  read  the  words  book,  boot,  bull,  he  would,  agreeably  to  the  powers  he 
is  taught  to  affix  to  the  characters  of  his  own  language,  pronounce  them  uniformly 
bu,  or  biica,  buta,  biila,  refpe<ftively.  And  he  could  not  poilibly  do  otherwife  ;  the 
organs  of  articulation  being  inadequate  to  give  utterance  to  the  final  letters  accord- 
ing to  the  abrupt  mode  by  which  we  are  inftrudied  to  terminate  thofe  words.  It 
need  fcarcely  be  obferved,  that  hence  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  properly  fo  called 
is  ufed  as  a  fy liable  initial,  and  never  as  a  medial  or  Jinal,  if  we  except  the  nojals. 
But  here  we  only  fpeak  as  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned.  There  is  rtafon  to 
fuppofe  that  this  fingularity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  language  we  are  treating  of,  but 
that  the  CLinefe  is  formed  upon  the  fame  principle  ;  and  probably  fome  of  the 
African  dialefts,  if  the  analogy  obfervable  in  the  mode  in  which  fome  natives  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  pronounce  exotick  words,  and  that  of  the  Mdra.-nus,  be 
fufficient  ground  for  the  fugi;eftion.  Whether  the  language  of  Tibet  be  not  alfo, 
a  member  of  the  Society  may  be  poffibly  able  to  determine.  A  native  oi  Aracan, 
of  naturally  flrong  parts,  and  acute  apprehenfion,  with  v»'hom  more  than  common 
pains  have  been  taken  for  many  months  paft  to  correcft  this  defeft,  can  fcarcely 
now,  with  the  moil:  determined  caution,  articulate  a  word  or  fyllable  in  Hindujtani 
that  has  a  confviant  for  a  fjuil,  which  frequently  occafions  very  unpleafant,  and 
fometimes  ridiculous  equivocations ;  and  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit  even  to  mak- 
ing the  moft  fimple  and  eafy  things  difficult,  that  as  obvious  as  ihtjirji  elementary 
found  appears  to  our  comprehenfion,  in  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  teach  him  the 
Ndgari  charadter,  of  which  it  is  the  inherent  vowel,  a  number  of  days  elapfed  be- 
fore 
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fore  he  could  be  brought  to  pronounce  it,  or  even  to  form  any  idea  of  it,  and  then 
but  a  very  imperfedl  cue. 

The  Plate,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  fliews  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  natives.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  hov^^ever,  in  treating  of  the 
three  feries  of  vowels  and  nafal  marks,  to  throw  them  into  claffes ;  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  but  to  avoid  the  irkfome  tafk  of  endlefs  repetition. 

a,  a,  a,  ac. 

Our  extended  found  in  ally  and  its  contradled  one  in  fond,  are  the  bafis  of  thefe 
four  vowels.  The  firll:  is  pronounced  with  an  accent  peculiarly  acute,  by  an  in- 
fledtion  pretty  far  back  of  the  tongue  towards  the  palate,  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
catch.  It  feems,  however,  to  drop  this  diftindlion  when  followed  by  a  grave  ac- 
cent, as  tara,  juft;  a  property  that  it  would  appear  to  poffefs  in  common  with  the 
other  vowels  diftinguilhed  by  acute  accents.  It  is  inherent  in  every  vov/el,  which 
may  be  the  reafon  why  it  is  placed  lall  in  the  alphabet.  The  accent  of  the  third 
is  as  remarkably  ^g-r^-u^  as  the  other  is  acute;  the  fecond  forming  a  medium  be- 
tween both,  being  our  broad  vowel  in  all;  while  the  fourth  is  a  guttural,  analo- 
gous to  the  Arabian  kaf ;  a  fuppreflion  of  the  final  utterance  by  which  this  is 
characterized  as  a  confonant,  being  all  that  is  necelTary  to  form  the  found  be- 
fore us. 

?,  },  //. 

The  two  firfl  are  accented  in  the  fame  proportion  as  a  and  a,  only  with  fome- 
what  lefs  force.  The  laft  is  pronounced  with  an  effort  unufually  harlh,  by  a 
ftrong  infledtion  of  the  centre  part  of  the  tongue  towards  the  palate.  It  feems  to 
form  a  found  between  the  third  vowel  of  the  fyftem  and  the  adlual  articulation 
of  its  final  letter,  with  which  a  foreigner,  from  mere  oral  knowledge,  would  mofl 
probably  be  induced  to  write  it.  No  doubt,  however,  exifts  of  its  being  a  vowel, 
as  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  a  native  pronounces  it  will  fully  demonstrate. 
The  conftituent  found  in  apah  being  our  third  vowel,  in  the  inflexion  of  thofe 
letters  which  take  that  mark  with  the  three  vowels  before  us,  tlie  variation  in 
their  afibciated  and  unaffociated  capacity  is  not  eafily  dilcernible  at  firft,  but  the 
difference  is  difcovered  in  a  day  or  two's  praftice  by  the  aflitlance  of  a  native. 

11,  ii,  up. 

The  grave  and  acute  accents  of  the  lafl  feries  charadlerize  the  tvvo  firfl  of  the 
prefent ;  the  third  being  formed  by  a  fudden  reciprocation  of  the  tongue  with  an 
appulfe  nearly  of  the  lips,  fo  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  fulnefs  ;  or,  if  the  expreliion 

may 
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may  be  allowed,  a  remarkable  roundnels  of  found  united  to  an  uncommonly  ob- 
tufe  and  abrupt  termination,  a  peculiarity  that  marks  thofe  vowels  of  the  feries 
asaithe  and  asdiicri,  that  have  mutes  for  the  double  letter.  To  this  obfervation, 
however,  there  is  an  exception,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  its  proper  place. 
The  found  of  the  letter,  when  affociated  with  u-ach'hwe,  and  infledled  by  the  two 
firll:  of  thefe  vowels,  remains  the  fame  as  in  its  unafTociated  form  :  but  the  figma 
in  this  cafe  appears  to  be  confidered  by  the  natives  themfelves  as  redundant,  for  it 
has  hitherto  only  been  met  with  in  their  abecedary  fyftem. 

e,  e. 
The  Jirji  is  the  e  of  thefyjlem.  It  has  two  types ;  the  fevcnth  of  the  firft  feries, 
and  the  laji  but  one  of  the  fecond,  and  which  are  often  abbreviated  in  writing,  as  in 
the  verbal  termination  ze  and  rive  in  the  Plate.  *  By  a  ftrange  irregularity,' it  is 
frequently  written  for  /.  The  fecond  is  diftinguiflaed  by  the  grave  accent  of  the 
preceding  feries. 

ao,  ao  ;  0,  0. 
Thefe  vowels  feem  to  be  thus  diftinguiflied  in  the  J}Jiem:  "  By  purfing  up  our 
lips  in  the  lead  degree,  we  convert  the  fimple  element  into  another  found  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  Jir/l  vowel,  and  eafily  confounded  with  it  in  a  broad  pronun- 
ciation :  when  this  new  found  is  lengthened,  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
fourt/j  vowel,  which  we  form  by  a  bolder  and  ftronger  rotundity  of  the  mouth." 
The  two  firft  may  be  often  miftaken  for  the  laft ;  and,  in  fome  words,  even  for  d 
and  K  when  infleding  the  other  letters  with  wac/five,  fufpended.  Like  u,  it,  the 
fymbol  in  affociation  with  wac/fwe,  when  infledled  with  thefe  four  vowels,  is  re- 
dundant, 

«//,  ajp  ;  aic/i,  aic. 
Our  dipthong  \n  ay,  or  joy,  which  feems  to  be  compounded  of  the  broad  vowel 
in  all,  or  rather  its  correfpondent  fhort  one,  followed  by  the  third,  pronounced  with 
the  acute  piercing  accent  defcribed  in  treating  of  the  firft  vowel,  conftitutes  the 
found  of  the  two  firft  of  the  prefent  clafs  of  vowels ;  while  the  narrower  found  in 
eye  or  my,  with  the  obtufe  abrupt  termination  mentioned  under  the  third  clafs  of 
vowels,  peculiarizes  the  two  laft.  Taken  in  two's,  as  they  appear  above  feparated 
by  the  femicolon,  their  founds  are  congenial.  The  two  firft  form  the  exception 
taken  notice  of  under  the  third  clafs  of  vowels. 

*  Plate  I.  b. 
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auL 
The  diphthong  of  the  frjl  and  Jifth  vowels,  already  fo  fully  defcrlbed  in  the 
fyftem,  with  the  guttural  termination  of  cic,   is  the  found  of  this  vowel.     It  is 
fometimes  abbreviated,  by  an  elifion  of  the  fnal  letter,  when  a  point  above  is  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  room.  * 

The  nafals  are  now  only  left  for  difcuffion ;  their  peculiar  vowels,  as  well  as 
moft  of  their  nafal  terminations,  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  fyflem,  or  in  the  fore- 
going obfervations.  The  only  thing  thererefore  that  remains,  is  arranging  them 
into  claffes,  and  making  a  few  trifling  flridtures. 

an,  ah. 
No  elucidation  is  here  neceffary.     A  fpecies  of  abbreviation  is  fometimes  obferv- 
able  in  writing,  when  the  double  letter  is  placed  above,  inftead  of  preceding,  the 
following  letter ;  as  in  the  word  sahbuh.  \ 

in. 
The  figma  of  tliis  nafal  in  the  original  is  not  deduced  analogoudy ;   its  powers 
ae  a  fyllaiic  initial  being  that  of  the  dental  nafal,  which  found  is  altogether  exclud- 
ed from  this  language  as  z. final.  ■ 

Uftt,  uh. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  regular  fymbol.     Both  founds  have  but  one  type  in  the 
original,  that  has  a  labial  appearing  to  be  reftridted  to  thofe  inftances  where  a  la- 
bial follows  ;  as  ciimbiip,  zfmall  eminence,  or  rifing  ground.     The  nafal  is  frequently 
reprefented  by  a  point  above  the  letter. 

aih,  aiiiy  aim  ;  dih,  aih. 
The  vowels  of  thofe  nafals  are  in  the  fame  proportion  as  ait,  aich,  pronounced 
without  the  acute  accent  and  abrupt  termination  by  which  they  are  refpeftively 
diftinguiflied.  The  obf:ure  nafal,  %  formed  by  a  flight  inflexion  of  the  tongue  to- 
wards the  palate,  with  a  trifling  aid  from  the  other  organ,  and  which  is  fo  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  Perfian  and  Hindi  vocables,  is  the  found  of  the  two  firft* 
the  purpofe  of  the  third  being  feemingly  to  take  their  place  when  a  labial  follows. 


•  See  Plate  I.e. 
t  See  Plate  I.  cl. 

X  This  nafal  appears  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  dental  and  guttural  nafals  confidered  as  fina^j  ■  with  thc! 
Uft  of  which  it  has  but  one  common  type  in  the  Sufiem. 

6  E  as 
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as  in  the  word  camp' ha,  the  earth,*  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that,  hke 
the  Hindi,  there  is  a  flight  nafality  perceivable  in  the  pronunciation  of  fome  words 
for  which  there  is  no  fymbol. 

The  diphthongs  of  dih  and  aik  are  permuted  with  e  and  e  when  infledting  ny,  j, 
and  the  whole  clafs  oi  apah ;  as  ny}h,  nyeh,  &cc.  and  ah'i,  when  infledting  thofe  let- 
ters with  wrTr/^'/^w^' fufpended,  and  the  c\^{s  apan-wach' hur ;  as  nywhi,  &c.  This 
lafl  nafal,  by  an  anomaly  not  to  be  accounted  for,  is  very  often  written  for  e. 

nun,  aun. 

Thefe  compounds,  formed  of  the  Srft  and  fifth  vowels  and  |[-«//ar^/ nafal,  clofo 
the  three  feries  of  vowels  and  nafal  marks^  and,  with  them  the  abecedary  rules  of 
this  language. 

There  is,  however,  one  obfervation  more  requifite,  that  could  not  have  been- 
introduced  before  without  inconvenience,  and  which  has  therefore  been  referved- 
for  this  place,  ctonfidered  in  its  Jy//al>ic  im'tia/  capacity,  in  its  inflexions  of«rw/and 
Gsaiifie  with  ivach'hive  fufpended,  is  preceded  by  the  fourth  vowel,  which,  in  this  in- 
flianceonly,  forms  the  fymbol  iox  wdch'hwe.  The  notation,  therefore,  for  this  deviation- 
ihould  be  as  follows  :  od,  oa,  oa^  oat,  oak,  oan  \  di,  di\  o'e^o'e ;  ddii,  o'mp^  ddin^ 
oaifi,  ddimyd'aich,  daic,  dalh,  daih.  There  iS  a  farther  deviation  obfervable  in  the- 
jirftjix,  the  primary  vowel  being  changed  in  the  prefent  cafe  into  the  Ample  elcr 
ment,  with  which  the  incipient  letter  coalefces  into  a  diphthong.  In  the  refl;,  th& 
initial  vowel  is  articulated  feparately,  as  the  comma  between  indicates.  As  for  Uy. 
u ;  ab,  ao;  o,  b;  they  retain  the  fame  found,  as  has  been  already  obferved,^eitheR 
with  or  without  ivd^h'hwe.^ 

The  following  extracft,  taken  from  a  book  entitled  Mmu  Sdihgwuh,  or  the  Iron: 
Ring  of  Mdnu,  is  off'ered  merely  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  notation  here  laid  down.  It- 
fcarcely  from  its  infignificancy,  deferves  a  tranflation  :  however,  one  is  fubjoined. 

Ma'ia  ainaJa  man  gri  c/iae*  craxala  saficliiia  pram  braiii  tarn  daih  pii\  ta  taincha  hnalt 
Maun  Li'iye  zad  ta.-/de  shakh'pa  .zao  tl'iannma  a.i  chaga  do  go  era  lo  si  lo  mu'ga  naih  h'ai  cri. 
ga  hlxjaii  aliri  zo  myachna  miirzve  tamuh  cha  lima  myac  hna  chain  dxcah  pa  na  ch/ie  grad'nve. 
chah  grejxca  colac  cofuf  sah'nve  sain  shahjud  zad  coplirah  xcaii  cha  taincMa  chfiah  hri  zad 

*  See  Plate  I.  e;  where  it  maybe  obferred,  the  double  letter  has  the  one  which  fhould  follow  it  fubtended  to  it,  and 
ta1<es  the  vowel  with  which  it  is  inlleftejl,  thedilt.inguilhing  mark  .a"/?  being  fupprelVed ;  an  abbreviation  very  common 
JK  the  vowels  and  nafal  marks  formed  by  double  letters,  particularly  where  the  double  letter  is  the  fame  with  that 
which  jmmcdjateljr  follows  jt, 

iiffiyo 
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it/nt/o  Icha  pani'-fSii  do  limii  che  ice  duam  rain  lijac  lai  up  c'/iyi  hna  rctdanh  sumha  o-o  hri' 
cJioi-ce  braimma  c/ia  zad  nail  sigra  do  go  hri'cJio  tain  dan  u  lima  hltjcin  i  iaclu'ie  shaich*pa 
t/iaimmasaii  tara  chaga  go  mahasainada  jnaii  gri  a  ciapz  lo  zad  hna.  * 

And  Manu  faid,  "  O,  mighty  Prince,  Mahasamada  !  if  thou  haft  an  incli- 
nation to  hear  and  underftand  the  words  of  the  eighteen  holy  books  which  I 
brought  from  the  gate  of  Chacrawala,-\  that  enclofe  and  form  a  barrier  (to  the 
earth)  from  thy  palace;  with  thy  face  turned  towards  the  eaft,  cleaning  thy  teeth; 
wafhing  thy  eyes,  mouth,  cheeks,  and  ears,  and  wiping  thy  body  and  hands ;  and 
with  a  purified  perfon,  and  having  put  on  thy  apparel  and  eat  j  and  with  the  four 
friends  \  affembled,  and  forming  a  circle,  clofing  thy  hands,  and  making  obeifancc 
to  the  three  ineftimable  jewels,  §  and  proftrating  thyfelf  before  Brainnna,  (and  the 
two  claffes  of  beneficent  Genii)  Nail  and  Sigra,  and  making  known  to  them  thy 
grievances  (having  performed  all  thefe  adls,  then)  will  I  prefent  unto  thee,  illuf- 
trious  monarch,  Mahasamada,  and  caufe  thee  to  hear  the  words  of  thefe  eighteea 
books  of  Divine  ordinances." 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  obferving,  that  the  arrangement  not  only  of  the  alphabet, 
but  of  the  firftferies  of  vowels  (eight  of  which  have  diftindl  charadters||  which  are 
not  infleded)  of  the  foregoing  fyftem,  has  a  ftriking  fimilitude  to  the  Devanagari, 
In  the  alphabet,  for  inftance,  wherever  it  is  defedlive,  fuch  deficiency  is  fupplied  by 
double,  and,  in  one  cafe,  quadruple,  fymbols  for  the  fame  found;  the  firft  part 
being  arranged  into  dalles  of  four,  each  terminated  by  a  nafal,  forming  togetlier 
the  number  twenty-five ;  which  exadlly  correlponds  with  the  Devanagdn. 

From  information,  there  appears  to  be  fcarcely  room  to  doubt,  but  that  the  Si- 
amefe  have  one  common  language  and  religion  with  the  Braimmas  and  Mdramas ; 
and  that  in  manners  and  cuftoms  the  three  nations  form,  as  it  were,  one  great  fa- 
mily. How  far  thefe  obfervations  may  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  Afam,  we  fhall 
be  able  to  judge  on  the  publication  of  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  , .  {^^;\j\-, 

It  may  be  fufiicient  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  there  is  one  fad  impediment  td 
attaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  idiom  of  the  language  of  Ava  and  Aracan, 

*  For  the  original,  fee  Plate  II. 

-)■  Steep  and  ftupendous  mountains  fabled  to  furround  tlie  eartli,  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  can  pafs. 
+  Man  ;  the  two  clalfes  of  fupernatural  beings,  Nait  and  Si(»ra,  fuppofed  to  poflefs  the  peculiar  guardknfhip  cf 
mankind;  and  BA?!Hi»nj  through  an  attribute,  it  would  feem,  of  ubiquity. 

§  Phuri,  Trr.'i  S.'!nc'h.i.     The  Incarnate  Deities,  Divine  Juftice  and  the  Priefts. 
ji  See  Plate  I.  Figure  6. 
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without  which  we  may  in  vain  expe<ft  from  any  pen  accurate  information  refpeding 
the  religion,  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  thefe  kingdoms;  and  that  is,  that  there 
is  no  regular  standard  of  orthography,  or  the  fmallefl  trace  of  grammatical  enquiry 
to  be  found  among  the  natives.*  Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  patience  and 
attention.  The  field  is  ample ;  and  he  who  has  leifure  and  perfeverance  to  attain 
a  juft  knowledge  of  its  boundaries,  will  probably  find  his  labours  rewarded  beyond 
his  moil  fanguine  expedation. 


XIII. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ELASTIC  GUM  VINE  OF  PRINCE  OF 
WALES'S  ISLAND,  AND  OF  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  ON  THE 
MILKY  JUICE  WHICH  IT  PRODUCES  :  WITH  HINTS  RESPECT. 
ING  THE  USEFUL  PURPOSES  TO  WHICH  IT  MAY  BE  APPLIED. 


By  James  Howison,  Efq. 

Communicated  by  John  Fleming,   "Efq, 

v^UR  firft  knowledge  of  the  plant  being  a  native  of  our  IJland  ap©fe  from  the  fol- 
lowing accident.  In  our  excurfions  into  the  forefts,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  carry 
cutlaffes  for  the  purpofe  of  clearing  our  way  through  the  underwood.  In  one  of  thofe 
an  elaftic  gum  vine  had  been  divided,  the  milk  of  which  drying  upon  the  blade, 
we  were  much   furprized  in  finding  it  pofTefs  all  the  properties   of  the  American 

*  Every  writing  that  has  hitherto  come  untler  obfervation,  has  been  full  of  the  grolTeft  Inaccuracies :  even  thofe 
flamped  by  the  higheft  authority  ;  fuch  as  official  papers  from  the  king  of  ^ra  to  our  governinent.  How  fax  the  Palit, 
or  facred  language,  in  which  their  religious  ordinances  are  written,  may  be  exempted  from  this  remark,  it  is  impoffible 
to  fay.  The  Prie/^j-are  almoft  the  only  people  converfant  in  it,  and  few  even  among  them  are  celebrated  for  the  ac- 
«uracy  and  extent  of  their  knowledge.  Between  Rdmii  and  Ijlamabad,  only  one  ^erfon  has  been  heard  of,  and  to  him 
accefs  has  not  hitherto  been  ubtaanable.  Enquiry  feems  to  favour  an  opinion,  that  an  acquaintance  with  both  lan- 
guages is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  efFeft  the  important  purpofes  that  at  prefent  introduce  themfelves  to  our  notice,  and 
•which  are  to  prove  the  inhabitants  of  Siam,  Ava,  and  Aracan,  to  be  one  and  the  fame  people  in  language,  manners, 
laws,  and  religion  ;  and  features  of  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  batween  thtm  and  thofe  of  Afmn,  N^pal,  and  Tibet ;  and 
eventually  to  add  another  link  to  the  chain  of  general  knowledge,  by  furniihing  materials  for  filling  up  the  interval 
that  feems  at  prefsnt  to  feparate  the  Hindus  from  the  Chinefe. 

Caout-choiic. 
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Caout-chouc.  The  vine  which  produces  this  milk  is  generally  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  arm,  and  almoft  round,  with  a  flrong  afh-coloured  bark,  much  cracked, 
and  divided  longitudinally ;  has  joints  at  a  fmall  diflan'ce,  from  each  other,  which 
often  fend  out  roots,  but  feldom  branches ;  runs  upon  the  ground  to  a  great 
length ;  at  laft  rifes  upon  the  highefl  trees  into  the  open  air.  It  is  found  in  the 
greatefl  plenty  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  upon  a  red  clay  mixed  with  fand,  in 
fituations  completely  {haded,  and  where  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  will  fel- 
dom exceed  fummer  heat. 

In  my  numerous  attempts  to  trace  this  vine  to  its  top,  I  never  fucceeded ;  for, 
after  following  it  in  its  different  windings,  fometimes  to  a  diftance  of  two  hundred 
paces,  I  loft  it,  from  its  afcending  among  the  branches  of  trees  that  were  inaccefli- 
ble  either  from  their  fize  or  height.  On  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra  I  underftand 
they  have  been  more  fuccefsful ;  DoBor  Roxburgh  having  procured  from  thence  a 
fpecimen  of  the  vine  in  flowers,  from  which  he  has  clafled  it ;  but  whofe  defcrip- 
tion  I  have  not  yet  feen. 

With  us  the  Malays  have  found  tafting  of  the  milk  the  beft  mode  of  difcrimi- 
nating  between  the  elaftic  gum  vine  and  thofe  which  refemble  it  in  giving  out  a. 
milky  juice,  of  which  we  have  a  great  variety;  the  liquid  from  the  former  being 
much  lefs  pungent  or  corrofive  than  that  obtained  from  the  latter. 

The  ufual  method  of  drawing  off  the  milk  is  by  wounding  the  bark  deeply  in 
different  places,  from  which  it  runs  but  flowly,  it  being  full  employment  for  one 
perfon  to  coUedl  a  quart  in  the  courfe  of  two  days.  A  much  more  expedition* 
mode,  but  ruinous  to  the  vine,  is  cutting  it  in  lengths  of  two  feet,  and  placing 
under  both  ends  veftels  to  receive  the  milk.  The  beft  is  always  procured  from  the 
oldeft  vines.  From  them  it  is  often  obtained  in  a  confiftence  equal  to  thick  cream,, 
and  which  will  yield  two  thirds  of  its  own  weight  in  gum. 

The  chemical  properties  of  this  vegetable  milk,  fo  far  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  furprizingly  refemble  thofe  of  animal  milk.  From  its  de- 
compofition  in  confequence  of  fpontaneous  fermentation,  or  by  the  addition  of 
acids,  a  feparation  takes  place  between  its  cafeoiis  and  ferous  parts,  both  of  which 
are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  the  fame  procefTes  from  animal  milk.  An 
oily  or  butyrous  matter  is  alfo  one  of  its  component  parts,  which  appears  upon 
the  furface  of  the  gum  fo  ibon  as  the  latter  has  attained  its  folid  form.  The  pre- 
fence  of  this  coniiderably  impeded  the  progrefs  of  my  expermients,  as  will  be  i^tn. 
hereafter. 

I  u  as 
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I  was  at  fome  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  form  an  extrad  of  this  milk  fo  as  to  ap- 
proach to  the  confiftence  of  new  butter,  by  which  I  hoped  to  retard  its  fermenta- 
tive ftage,  without  depriving  it  of  its  ufeful  qualities  ;  but  as  I  had  no  apparatus  for 
diftilling,  the  furface  of  the  milk,  that  was  expofed  to  the  air,  inftantly  formed  into 
a  folid  coat,  by  which  the  evaporation  was  in  a  great  degree  prevented.  I,  how- 
ever, learned,  by  colleding  the  thickened  mrlk  from  the  infide  of  the  coats,  and 
depofiting  it  in  a  jelly  pot,  that,  if  excluded  from  the  air,  it  might  be  preferved  in 
this  ftate  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time. 

I  have  kept  it  in  bottles,  without  any  preparation,  tolerably  good,  upwards  of 
one  year  ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  fermentation  foon  takes  place,  the  decompoii- 
tion  in  confequence  is  only  partial,  and  what  remains  fluid,  flill  retains  its  original 
properties,  although  confiderably  diminifhed. 

Not  having  feen  M.  Fcaircroy's  memoir  on  Caout-chouc,  I  could  not  make  trials 
X)f  the  methods  propofed  by  him  for  preferving  the  milk  unaltered. 

In  making  boots,  gloves,  and  bottles,  of  the  elaflic  gum,  I  found  the  following 
method  the  beft :  I  firfl  made  moulds  of  wax,  as  nearly  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of 
ivvhat  they  reprefented  as  poffible;  thefe  I  hung  feparately  upon  pins,  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  by  pieces  of  cord  wrought  into  the  wax :  I  then  placed  under 
each  a  foup  plate,  into  which  I  poured  as  much  of  the  milk  as  I  thought  would 
.be  fufficient  for  one  coat.  Having  dipped  my  fingers  in  this,  I  completely 
covered  the  moulds  one  after  another,  and  what  dropped  into  the  plates  was  ufed  as 
part  of  the  next  coat:  the  firfl  I  generally  found  fufficiently  dry  in  the  fpace  often 
minutes,  when  expofed  to  the  fun,  to  admit  of  a  fecond  being  applied :  however, 
after  every  fecond  coat,  the  oily  matter  before  mentioned  was  in  fuch  quantity 
.upon  the  furface,  that,  until  wafhed  off  with  foap  and  water,  I  found  it  impoffible 
to  apply  any  more  milk  with  effedl ;  for,  if  laid  on,  it  kept  running  and  dividing 
like  water  upon  wax. 

Thirty  coats  I  in  common  found  fufficient  to  give  a  covering  of  the  thicknefs 
-of  the  bottles  which  come  from  America.  This  circumftance  may,  however,  at 
any  time  be  afcertained,  by  introducing  the  finger  between  the  mould  and  gum, 
the  one  very  readily  feparating  from  the  other. 

I  found  the  fingers  preferable  to  a  brufli,  or  any  inflrument  whatever,  for  lay- 
ing on  the  milk  ;  for  the  moment  a  brufh  was  wet  with  that  fluid,  the  hair  be- 
came united  as  one  mafs.  A  mode  which  at  firfl:  view  would  appear  to  have  the 
aiii'antage  of  all  others  for  eafe  and  expedition  in  covering  clay  and  wax  moulds 

with 
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wlthf  the  gum,  viz.  immerfing  them  in  the  milk,  did  not  at  all  anfwer  upon  trial j. 
that  fluid  running  almoft  entirely  off,  although  none  of  the  oily  matter  was  prefent;. 
a  certain  degree  of  force  feeming  neceffary  to  incorporate  by  fri(flion  the  milk  with 
the  new  formed  gum. 

When,  upon  examination,  I  found  that  the  boots  and  gloves  were  of  the  thick- 
nefs  wanted,  I  turned  them  over  at  the  top,  and  drew  them  off;  as  if  from  the  leg 
or  hand,  by  which  I  faved  the  trouble  of  forming  new  moulds.  Thofe  of  the  bot- 
tles being  fmalleft  at.  the  neck,.  I  was  under  the  necelTity  of  diflblving  in  hot 
water. 

The  infide  of  the  boots  and'  gloves  which  had  been  in  contadl  with  the  wax: 
being  by  far  the  fmootheft,  I  made  the  outfide.  The  gloves  were  now  finished,  un- 
lefs  cutting  their  tops  even,  which  was  beft  done  with  fciflars.  The  boots,  how- 
everi.  in  their  prefent  ftate,  more  refembled  ftockings,  having  as  yet  no  foles.  Tc 
fupply  them  with  thefe,  I  poured  upon  a.  piece  of  gunny  a  proper  quantity  of  milkr- 
to  give  it  a  thick  coat  of  gum.  From  this,  when  dry,  I  cut  pieces  fufficiently  large, 
to  cover  the  fole  of  the  foot,  which,  having  met  with  the  milk,  I  applied  ;  firft  re-- 
placing  the  boot  upon  the  mould  to  keep  it  properly  extended.  By  this  mode  the 
foles  were  fo  firmly  joined,  that  no  force  could  afterwards  feparate  them.  In  the- 
fame  manner  I  added  heels  and  ilraps,  when  the  boots  had  a  very  neat  appearance. 
To.fatisfy  myfelf  as  to  their  impermeability  to  water,  I  ftood  in  a  pond  up  to  their 
tops  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  minutes,  when,  upon  pulling  them  off,  I  did  not  find 
my  ftockingsin  the  leaft  damp.  Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  gum,  had  it  been 
for  a  period  of  as  many  months,  the  fame  refult  was  to  have  been  expedled. 

After  being  thus  far  fuccefsful,  I  was  greatly  difappointed  in  my  expedlations 
with  regard  to  their  retaining  their  original  ihape ;  for,  on  wearing  them  but  a  few 
times,  they  loft  much  of  their  firft  neatnefs,  the  contradions  of  the  gum  being  only 
equal  to  about  feven-eighths  of  its  extenfion. 

A.fecond  difadvantage  arofe  from  a  circumftance  difficult  to  guard  againft,  which 
was,  that  if,  by  any  accident,  the  gum  fliould  be  in  the  fmallelt  degree  weaker  ia 
one  place  than  another,  the  effedl  of  extenfion  fell  almolt  entirely  on  that  part,  and 
the  confequence  was,  that  it  foon  gave  way. 

From  what  I  had  obferved  of  the  advantage  gained  in  fubftance  and  uniformity 
of  ftrength,  by  making  ufe  of  gunny  as  a  bahs  for  the  foles,  T  was  led  to  fuppofe, 
that  if  an  elaftic  cloth,  in  fome  degree  correfpondent  to  the  elafticity  of  the  gum, 
were. ufed  for  boots,  ftockings,  gloves,  and  other  articles,  where  that  property  was 

neceffaryj^.. 
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neceflary,  that  the  defers  above  mentioned  might  in  a  great  meafure  be  remedied, 
I  accordingly  made  my  firft  experiment  with  Cojfimbazar  ftockings  and  gloves. 

Having  drawn  them  upon  the  wax  moulds,  I  plunged  them  into  veiTels  contain- 
ing the  milk,  which  the  cloth  greedily  abforbed.  When  taken  out,  they  were  fo 
completely  diftended  with  the  gum  in  folution,  that,  upon  becoming  dry  by  expo- 
fare  to  the  air,  not  only  every  thread,  but  every  fibre  of  the  cotton  had  its  own  dif- 
tinft  envelope,  and  in  confequence  was  equally  capable  of  refifting  the  adtion  of 
foreign  bodies  as  if  of  folid  gum. 

The  firfl:  coat  by  this  method  was  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  for  ftockings  or  gloves 
nothing  farther  was  necelTary.  What  were  intended  for  boots  required  a  few  more 
applications  of  milk  with  the  fingers,  and  were  finifhed  as  thofe  made  with  the 
gum  only. 

This  mode  of  giving  cloth  as  a  bafis  I  found  to  be  a  very  great  improvement : 
for,  befides  the  addition  of  ftrength  received  by  the  gum,  the  operation  was  much 
fliortened. 

Woven  fubftances,  that  are  to  be  covered  with  the  gum,  as  alfo  the  moulds  on 
which  they  are  to  be  placed,  ought  to  be  confiderably  larger  than  the  bodies  they 
are  afterwards  intended  to  fit  j  for,  being  much  contracted  from  the  abforption  of 
the  milk,  little  alteration  takes  place  in  this  diminution  in  fize,  even  when  dry,  as 
about  one-third  only  of  the  fluid  evaporates  before  the  gum  acquires  its  folid  form. 

Great  attention  muft  be  paid  to  prevent  one  part  of  the  gum  coming  in  contadt 
with  another  while  wet  with  the  milk  or  its  whey ;  for  the  inftant  that  takes  place, 
they  become  infeparably  united.  But  fliould  we  ever  fucceed  in  having  large  plan- 
tations of  our  own  vine,  or  in  transferring  the  American  tree  (which  is  perhaps 
more  producftive)  to  our  poffeflions,  fo  that  milk  could  be  procured  in  fufficient 
quantity  for  the  covering  various  cloths,  which  iliould  be  done  on  the  fpot,  and  af- 
terwards exported  to  Europe,  then  the  advantages  attending  this  Angular  property  of 
the  milk  would  for  ever  balance  its  difad vantages:  cloths,  and  coverings  of  differ- 
ent defcriptions,  might  then  be  made  from  this  gum  cloth,  with  an  expedition 
-fo  much  greater  than  by  the  needle,  that  would  at  firfl  appear  very  furprifing :  the 
edges  of  the  feparate  pieces  only  requiring  to  be  wet  v/ith  the  milk,  or  its  whey,  and 
brought  into  contaf},  when  the  article  would  be  finillied,  and  fit  for  ufe.  Should 
both  milk  and  whey  be  wanting,  a  folution  of  the  gum  in  ether  can  always  be  ob- 
tained, by  which  the  fame  end  would  be  accompliflaed. 

Of  all  the  cloths  upon  which  I  made  experiments,  nankeen,  from  the  flrength 

and 
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and  quality  of  its  fabric,  appeared  the  befl:  calculated  for  coating  with  the  gum. 
The  method  I  followed  in  performing  this,  was,  to  lay  the  cloth  fmooth  upon 
a  table,  pour  the  milk  upon  it,  and  with  a  ruler  to  fpread  it  equally.  But  fliould 
this  ever  be  attempted  on  a  larger  fcale,  I  would  recommend  the  following  plan : 
To  have  a  ciftern  for  holding  the  milk  a  little  broader  than  the  cloth,  to  be  co- 
vered with  a  crofs  bar  in  the  centre,  which  muft  reach  under  the  furface  of  the 
milk,  and  two  rollers  at  one  end.  Having  filled  the  ciftern,  one  end  of  the  piece  of 
cloth  is  to  be  paffcd  under  the  bar,  and  through  between  the  rollers;  the  former  keep- 
ing the  cloth  immerfed  in  the  milk,  the  latter  in  prefTing  out  what  is  fuperfluous, 
fo  that  none  may  be  loft.  The  cloth  can  be  hung  up  at  full  length  to  dry ;  and  the 
operation  repeated  until  of  whatever  thicknefs  wanted.  For  the  reafons  above- 
mentioned,  care  muft  be  taken  that  one  fold  does  not  come  in  contact  with  an- 
other while  wet. 

Having  obferved  that  moft  of  the  patent  catheters  and  bougies  made  with  a  fo- 
lution  of  the  elaftic  gum,  whether  in  ether  or  in  the  eflential  oils,  had  either  a 
difagreeable  ftickinefs,  or  were  too  hard  to  admit  of  any  advantage  being  derived 
from  the  elafticity  of  the  gum,  I  was  induced  to  make  fome  experiments  with  the 
milk  towards  removing  thefe  objecftions. 

From  that  fluid,  by  evaporation,  I  made  feveral  large  fized  bougies  of  pure  gum, 
which,  from  their  over-flexibility,  were  totally  ufelefs.  I  then  took  fome  flips  of 
fine  cloth  covered  with  the  gum,  which  I  rolled  up  until  of  a  proper  fize,  and 
which  I  rendered  folid  by  foaking  them  in  the  milk,  and  then  drying  them.  Thefe 
pofl^eflfed  more  firmnefs  than  the  former,  but  in  no  degree  fufficient  for  the  purpofe 
intended.  Pieces  of  ftrong  catgut,  coated  with  the  gum,  1  found  to  anfwer  better 
than  either. 

Befides  an  effeilual  cloathing  for  manufaflurers  employed  with  the  mineral  acids, 
which  had  been  long  a  defideratum,  this  fubftance,  under  different  modifications, 
might  be  applied  to  a  number  of  other  ufeful  purpofes  in  life ;  fuch  as  making 
hats,  great  coats,  boots,  &c.  for  failors,  foldiers,  fifliermen,  aad  every  other  de- 
fcription  of  perfons  who,  from  their  purfuits,  are  expofed-  to  wet  ftockings ;  for 
invalids,  who  fuffer  from  damps  j  bathing  caps,  tents,  coverings  for  carriages  of 
all  kinds,  for  roofs  of  houfes,  trunks,  buoys,  6cc. 

This  extraordinary  vegetable  producflion,  in  place  of  being  injured  by  water,  at 

6  F  its 
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its  ufual  temperature  *  is  preferved  by  it.  For  a  knowledge  of  this  circumftancc 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Cbinefe.  Having  Ibme  years  ago  commiffioned  articles  made 
of  the  elafiric  gum  from  China,  I  received  them  in  a  fmall  jar  tilled  up  with  water, 
in  which  ilate  I  have  lince  kept  them  without  obferving  any  figns  of  decay. 

Should  it  ever  be  deemed  an  objedl  to  attempt  plantations  of  the  elaftic  gum 
vine  in  Bengal,  I  would  recommend  the  foot  of  the  Chittagong,  Rajmahal  and 
Baugliporc  hills,  as  fituatlons  where  there  is  every  probability  of  fucceeding,  being 
very  fimilar  in  foil  and  climate  to  the  places  of  its  growth  on  Prince  of  Wales's 
Jfland.  It  would,  however,  be  advifable  to  make  the  firft  trial  at  this  fettlement, 
to  learn  in  what  way  the  propagation  of  the  plant  might  be  moil:  fuccefsfully  con- 
ducted. A  further  experience  may  alfo  be  neceflary,  to  afcertain  the  feafon  when 
the  milk  can  be  procured  of  the  beft  quality,  and  in  the  greateft  quantity,  witb 
the  leaft  detriment  to  the  vine. 

•  From  an  account  of  experiment!  made  with  the  elaftic  Gum  by  M.  Grossart,  inferted  in  the  Annals  Js 
Chimie  for  179*,  it  appears,  that  water,  when  boiling,  has  a  power  of  partially  diflblving  the  gum  fo  as  to  render  one 
part  capable  of  being  finally  joined  to  another  by  preffure  only. 


A  BOTANICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  URCEOLA  ELASTICA,  OR: 
CAOUT-CHOUC  VINE  OF  SUMATRA  AND  PULLO-PINANG  j. 
WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  ITS  INSPIS- 
SATED JUICE,  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CAOUT-CHOUC. 

By  William  Roxburgh,  M.  D. 

J^OR  the  difcovery  of  this  ufeful  vine,  we  are,  I  believe,  indebted  to  Mr.  How- 
isoN,  late  Surgeon  at  Fullo-pinang  ;  but  it  would  appear  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  determining  its  botanical  charafter.  To  Bailor  Charles  Campbell,  of  Fort 
Marlborough,  we  owe  the  gratification  arifing  from  a  knowledge  thereof. 

About 
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About  twelve  months  ago  I  received  from  tliat  gentleman,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Fleming,  very  complete  fpecimens,  in  full  folia-e,  flower,  and  fruit.  From 
thefe  I  was  enabled  to  reduce  it  to  its  clafs  and  order  in  the  Linncean  Syfl:em.  It 
forms  a  new  genus  in  the  clafs  Fentandria,  and  order  Monogynia,  and  comes  in 
immediately  after  T^aberiKtjnontana,  confequently  belongs  to  the  thirtieth  natural 
order,  or  clafs  called  Contortce  by  Lin n^ us  in  his  natural  method  of  clafllfication 
or  arrangement.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  plants  of  this  order  is,  their  yielding, 
on  being  cut,  a  juice  which  is  generally  milky,  and  for  the  mod  part  deemed  of  a 
poifonous  nature. 

The  generic  name,  Urceola,  which  I  have  given  to  this  plant,  is  from  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  corol,  and  the  fpecific  name  from  the  quality  of  its  thickened  juice. 

So  far  as  I  can  find,  it  does  not  appear  that  ever  this  vine  has  been  taken  notice 
of  by  any  TLuropean  till  now.  I  have  carefully  looked  over  the  Hortus  Malaba- 
ricuSf  RuMPHius's  Herbarium  Amboinenfe,  Sec.  Sec.  Figures  of  Indian  Plants, 
without  being  able  to  find  any  one  that  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  re- 
ferred to.  A  fubftance  of  the  fame  nature,  and  probably  the  very  fame,  was  dif- 
covered  in  the  Illand  of  Mauritius,  by  M.  Poivre,  and  from  thence  fent  to  Fra/ice; 
but,  fo  fir  as  I  know,  we  are  flill  ignorant  of  the  plant  that  yields  it. 

The  impropriety  of  giving  to  Caout-choiic  the  term  gum,  refin,  or  gum-refin, 
every  one  feems  fenfible  of,  as  it  pofTeiles  qualities  totally  different  from  all  fuch 
fubftances  as  are  ufually  arranged  under  thofe  generic  names  :  yet  it  flill  conti- 
nues, by  moft  authors  1  have  met  with,  to  be  denominated  elaltic  refin,  or  elaflic 
aum.  Some  term  it  fimply  Caoiit-cbouc,  wliich  I  wilh  may  be  confidercd  as  the 
"•eneric  name  of  all  fuch  concrete  vegetable  juices  (mentioned  in  this  memoir)  as 
poifefs  elaflicity,  inflammability,  and  are  foluble  in  the  eflential  oils,  without  the 
aliiftance  of  heat. 

In  a  mere  definition,  it  would  be  improper  to  flate  what  qualities  the  object  does 
not  poffefs ;  confequently  it  mufl  be  underftood  that  this  fubflance  is  not  foluble  in 
the  menflruums  which  ufually  diffolve  reflns  and  gums. 

Fuji-India  Caout-chouc  would  be  a  very  proper  fpecific  name  for  that  of  Urceola 
flajlica,  were  there  not  other  trees  which  yield  juices  fo  fimilar  as  to  come  under 
the  fame  generic  characfter  j  but  as  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I  will  apply  the  nime  of 
the  tree  which  yields  it  for  a  fpecific  one.  E.  G.  Caout-chouc  of  Urceola  elaJiicOf 
Caout-chouc  of  Ficus  Iiidica,  Caout-chouc  of  Artociirpus  integrifolia,  fee.  &c.         ^ 

DESCRIP- 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLANT  URCEOLA. 

PENTANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Gen.  Char,  calyx  beneath  five-toothed ;  corol  one  petaled,  pitcher  fliaped,  with 
its  contradted  mouth  five  toothed  :  nedaiy  entire,  furrounding  the  germs ;  follicles 
two,  round,  drupacious ;  feeds  numerous,  immerfed  in  pulp. 

Urceola  Elajlica. 

Shrubby,  twining,  leaves  oppofite,  oblong,  paaicles  terminal,  is  a  native  of  Su- 
matray  P iillo-pinang^  &cc.  Malay  countries. 

Ste7n,  woody,  climbing  over  trees,  &c.  to  a  very  great  extent,  young  {hoots  twin- 
ing, and  a  little  hairy,  bark  of  the  old  woody  parts  thick,  dark  coloured,  confi- 
derably  uneven,  a  little  fcabrous,  on  which  I  found  feveral  fpecies  of  mofs,  parti- 
cularly large  patches  of  lichen  ;  the  wood  is  white,  light  and  porous. 

Leaves,  oppofite,  fliort-petioled,  horizontal,  ovate,  oblong,  pointed,  entire,  a  little 
fcabrous,  with  a  few  fcattered  white  hairs  on  the  under  fide. 

Stipules,  none. 

Fanicles,  terminal,  brachiate,  very  ramous. 

Flowers,  numerous,  minute,  of  a  dull,  greenifh  colour,  and  hairy  on  the  out-' 
fide. 

BraSls,  lanceolate,,  one  at  each  divifion  and  fubdivifion  of  the  panicle. 

Calyx,  perianth,  one-leaved,  five-toothed,  permanent. 

Corol,  one  petaled,  pitcher  fhaped,  hairy,  mouth  much  contradled,  five-toothed, 
divifions  eredl,  acute,  nedtary  entire,  cylindrick,  embracing  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  germs. 

Stamens,  filaments  five,  very  fhort,  from  the  bafe  of  the  corol.  Anthers  arrow 
fhaped,  converging,  bearing  their  pollen  in  two  grooves  on  the  infide,  near 
the  apex  ;  between  thefe  grooves  and  the  infertions  of  the  filaments  they  are 
covered  with  white  foft  hairs. 

Pijlil,  germs  two ;  above  the  nedlary  they  are  very  hairy  round  the  margins  of 
their  truncated  tops.  Style  fingle,  fliorter  than  the  ilamens.  Stigma  ovate,  with 
a  circular  band,  dividing  it  into  two  portions  of  different  colours. 

Per.  Follicles  two,  round,  laterally  comprefi*ed  into  the  fhape  of  a  turnip, 
•wrinkled,  leathery,  about  three  inches  in  their  greateft  diameters — one  celled,  two 
valved, 

Secds^  very  numerous,  reniform,  immerfed  in  firm  flefhy  pulp. 

EXPLANA- 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

i;  A  branchlet  in  flower,  natural  fize. 

2.  A  flower  magnified. 

3.  The  fame  laid  open,   which  expofes  to  view  the  fituation  of  the  ftamens 

inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the  corol,  the  nedlarium  furrounding  the  lower 

half  of  the  two  germs,  their  upper  half  with  hairy  margins,  the  flyle  and 

ovate  party-coloured ;  iHgma  appearing  above  the  necSary. 

A.  Outfide  of  one  of  the  ftamens       7  1  -r  j 

^         ,  V     much  magnified. 

5.  Infide  of  the  fame  3 

6.  The  neftarium  laid  open,  expofing  to  view  the  whole  of  the  piftil. 

7.  The  two  feed  vefiels  (called  by  Linnaeus  follicles),  natural  fize;  half  of  one 
of  them  is  removed,  to  fliew  the  leed  immerfed  in  pulp.  A  portion  there- 
of is  alfo  cut  away,  which  more  clearly  fhews  the  fituation  and  fhape  of 
the  feed. 

From  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  this  plant  there  oozes  a  milky  fluid,  which 
on  expofure  to  the  open  air,  feparates  into  an  elafi:ic  coagulum,  and  watery  liquid, 
apparently  of  no  ufe,  after  the  feparation  takes  place.  This  coagulum  is  not  only 
like  the  American  caont-chouc  or  Indian  rubber,  but  pofi*efles  the  fame  properties, 
as  will  be  feen  from  the  following  experiments  and  obfervations  made  on  forae 
which  had  been  extradled  from  the  vine  about  five  months  ago.  A  ball  of  it  now 
before  me,  is  to  my  fenfe,  totally  void  of  fmell,  even  when  cut  into,  is  very  firm, 
nearly  fpherical,  meafures  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs 
feven  ounce  and  a  quarter,  its  colour  on  the  outfide  is  that  of  American  caout- 
chouc, where  freili  cut  into  of  a  light  brown  colour  till  the  adlion  of  the  air 
darkens  it ;  throughout  there  are  numerous  fmall  cells,  filled  with  a  portion  of 
light  brown  watery  liquid  above  mentioned.  This  ball,  in  fimply  falling  from  a 
height  of  fifteen  feet,  rebounds  about  ten  or  twelve  times,  the  firft  is  from  five 
to  feven  feet  high,  th.   fucceeding  ones  of  courfe  leffening  by  gradation. 

This  fubfiance  is  nr;!  iiow  foluble  in  the  above  mentioned  liquid  contained  in  its 
cells,  although  fo  intimately  blended  therewith  when  firll  drawn  from  the  plant, 
as  to  render  it  fo  thin,  as  to  be  readily  applied  to  the  various  purpofes  to  which  it 
is  fo  well  adapted  when  in  a  fluid  fl:ate. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  caout-chouc  poflefles  a 
confiderable  fliare  of  folidity  and  elafl:icity  in  an  eminent  degree.     I  compared  the 

laft 
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laft  quality,  with  that  of  American  caout-choiic  by  taking  fmall  flips  of  each,  and 
extending  them  till  they  broke  ;  that  of  Urceola  was  found  capable  of  bearing  a 
much  greater  degree  of  extenfion  (and  contradlion)  than  the  American :  however, 
this  may  be  owing  to  the  time  the  refpedtive  fubflances  have  been  drawn  from  their 
plants. 

The  Urccola  caout-chouc,  rubs  out  the  marks  of  a  black  lead  pencil,  as  readily  as 
the  American,  and  is  evidently  the  fubftance  of  which  the  Chinefe  make  their 
elaftic  rings. 

It  contains  much  combuftible  matter,  burning  entirely  away,  with  a  clear  flame, 
emitting  a  coniiderable  deal  of  dark-coloured  fmoke  which  readily  condenfes  inio 
a  large  proportion  of  exceeding  fine  foot,  or  lamp-black  ;  at  the  fame  time  it 
gives  but  little  fmell,  and  that  not  difagreeable ;  the  combuftion  is  often  fo  rapid, 
as  to  caufe  drops  of  a  black  liquid,  very  like  tar,  to  fall  from  the  burning  mafs  ; 
this  is  equally  inflammable  with  the  reft,  and  continues  when  cold  in  its  femi- 
fluid  ftate,  but  totally  void  of  elafticity  :  in  America  the  caout-chouc  is  ufed  for 
torches,  ours  appears  to  be  equally  fit  for  that  purpofe.  Expofed  in  a  filver  fpoon 
to  a  heat,  about  equal  to  that  which  melts  lead  or  tin,  it  is  reduced  into  a  thick, 
black,  inflammable  liquid,  fuch  as  drops  from  it  during  combuftion,  and  is  equally 
deprived  of  its  elaftic  pov/ers,  confcquently  rendered  unfit  for  thofe  purpofes,  for 
which  its  original  elafticity  rendered  it  fo  proper. 

It  is  infoluble  in  fpirits  of  wine,  nor  has  water  any  more  effect  on  it,  except 
when  aiTifted  by  heat,  and  then  it  is  only  foftened  by  it. 

Sulphuric  acid  reduced  it  into  a  black,  brittle,  charcoal  like  fubftance,  beginning 
at  the  furface  of  the  caout-chouc,  and  if  the  pieces  are  not  very  thin,  or  fmall,  it 
requires  fome  days  to  penetrate  to  their  centre  ;  during  the  procefs,  the  acid  is 
rendered  very  dark  coloured,  almoft  black.  If  the  fulphuric  acid  is  previoufly 
diluted,  with  only  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  it  does  not  then  appear  to  have  any 
efteft  on  this  fubftance,  nor  is  the  colour  of  the  liquid  changed  thereby. 

Nitric  acid  reduced  it  in  twelve  hours  to  a  foft,  yellow,  unelaftic  mafs,  while 
the  acid  is  rendered  yellov/  ;  at  the  end  of  two  days,  the  caout-chouc  had  ac- 
quired fome  degree  of  friability  and  hardnefs.  The  fame  expernnent  made  on 
American  caout-chouc  was  attended  with  fiaiilar  effeds.  Muriatic  acid  had  no 
effedl  on  it. 

Sulphuric  scther  only  foftened  it,  and  rendered  the  different  minute  portions  it 
was  cut  into  eafily  united,  and  without  any  feeming  diminution  of  elafticity. 

Nitric 
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Nitric  a:thcr  I  did  not  find  a  better  menftruum  than  the  vitriolic,  confequentlv, 
if  the  ffither  I  employed  was  pure,  of  which  I  have  fome  doubt,  this  fubftance  muft 
differ  eflentially  from  that  oi  America,  which  Berniard  reports  to  be  foluble  in 
nitric  sther. 

Where  this  fubflance  can  be  had  in  a  fluid  (late,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  dilTolv- 
ing  or  foftening  it,  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  various  ufes  for  which  it  may  be 
required;   but  where  the  dry  caont-cboiic  is  only  procurable,  fulphuric  ;cther  pro- 
mifes  to  be  an  ufeful  medium,  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  fo  foft  as  to  be  readily 
formed  into  a  variety  of  fliapes. 

Like  American  caoiit-choiic,  it  is  foluble  in  the  effential  oil  of  turpentine,  and  I  find 
it  equally  fo  in  Cajeput  oil,  an  eiTential  oil,  faid  to  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Melaleuca  Leiicadcndron.  Both  folutions  appear  perfeft,  thick,  and  very  o-lutinous. 
Spirits  of  wine,  added  to  the  folution  in  Cajeput  oil,  foon  united  with  the  oil,  and 
left  the  caout-chouc  floating  on  the  mixture  in  a  foft  femi-fluid  flate,  which,  on 
being  waflied  in  the  fame  liquor,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  became  as  firm  as  before 
it  was  diflblved,  and  retained  its  elaftic  powers  perfectly,  while  in  the  intermediate 
ftates  between  femi-fluid  and  firm,  it  could  be  drawn  out  into  long,  tranfparent 
threads,  refembling,  in  the  polifli  of  their  furface,  the  fibres  of  the  tendons  of  ani- 
mals ;  when  they  broke,  the  elafticity  was  fo  great,  that  each  end  inftantaneoufly 
returned  to  its  refpeftive  mais.  Through  all  thefe  llages  the  leaft  prelTure  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  united  different  portions^  as  perfectly  as  if  they  never  had  been 
feparated,  and  witliout  any  clamminefs,  or  flicking  to  the  fingers,  which  renders 
moft  of  the  folutions  oi  caout-chout,  fo  very  unfit  for  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
are  required.  A  piece  of  catgut  covered  with  the  half-infpiffated  folution,  and 
rolled  between  two  fmooth  furfxes,  foon  acquired  a  polifli,  and  confiftence  very 
proper  for  bougies.  Cajeput  oil,  ■  alio  found  a  good  menftruum  for  American  c^3«/.- 
chouc,  ;}ir\A  was  as  readily  feparateihy  the  addition  of  a  little  fpirit  of  wine,  or  rum, 
as  the  other,  and  appears  equall-  fit  for  ufe,  as  I  covered  a  piece  of  catgut  with  the 
wafhing  folution,  as  perfedlly  2:  with  that  of  Urceola.  The  only  diiference  I  could 
obferve,  was  a  little  more  adhefivenefs  from  its  not  drying  fo  quickly;  the  oil  of 
turpentine  had  greater  attraftion  for  the  caout-chouc,  than  for  the  fpirits  of  wine, 
confequently  remained  obft:inately  united  to  the  former,  whicii  prevented  its  being 
brought  into  that  ftate  of  firmnefs  fit  for  handling,  which  it  acquired  when  Cajeput 
oil  was  the  menftruum. 

The 
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The  Cajeput  folution  employed  as  a  varnifli  did  not  dry,  but  remained  moiil:  and 
clammy,  whereas  the  turpentine  folution  dried  pretty  faft. 

Expreffed  oil  of  olives  and  linfeed  proved  imperfeft  menftruums  while  cold,  as 
the  caout-chouc,  in  feveral  days,  was  only  rendered  foft,  and  the  oils  vifcid,  but 
with  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  melts  tin,  continued  for  about  twenty- 
five  minutes,  it  was  perfedly  dilTolved,  but  the  folution  remained  thin  and  void  of 
•elaflicity.  I  alfo  found  it  foluble  in  wax,  and  in  butter  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat, 
but  ftill  thefe  folutions  were  without  elaflicity,  or  any  appearance  of  being  ufeful. 

I  {hall  now  conclude  what  I  have  to  offer  on  the  caout-cbouc,  or  Urceola  elaflica, 
with  obferving  that  fome  philofophcrs  of  eminence  have  entertained  doubts  of  the 
American  caoiit-choiic  being  a  fimple  vegetable  fubflance,  and  fufpeft  it  to  be  an 
artificial  production,  an  idea  which  I  hope  the  above  detailed  experiments  will 
help  to  eradicate,  and  confequently  to  reflore  the  hiftories  of  that  fubflance  by  M. 
T)e  la  Condamine  and  others,  to  that  degree  of  credit  to  which  they  feem  juflly  en- 
titled ;  in  fupport  of  which  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  befides  Urceola  elajUca 
there  are  many  other  trees,  natives  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  that  yield  a  milky  juice, 
pofTeflinf  qualities  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  as  artocarpiis  integrifdia  (common 
jack,  tree),  Jiciis  religiofus  et  hidica,  Hippomane  biglandulofa,  Cecropia  peltaia,  &c. 

The  caoiit-chouc  or  fens  rellgiofa,  the  Hindus  confider  the  moft  tenacious  vege- 
table juice  they  are  acquainted  with;  from  it  their  befl  bird  lime  is  prepared.  I  have 
examined  its  qualities  as  well  as  thofe  oificiis  Indica  and  artocarpus  integrlfolia,  by 
experiments,  fimilar  to  thofe  above-related,  and  found  them  triflingly  elafHc  when 
compared  with  the  American  and  Urceola  caouf-choucs,  but  infinitely  more  vifcid 
than  either;  they  are  alfo  imflammable,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  and  fhew  nearly 
the  fame  phenomena  when  immerfed  in  the  mineral  acids,  folution  of  cauflic  alkali, 
alkohol,  fat,  and  effential  oils;  but  the  folution  in  Cajeput  oil  could  not  be  fepa- 
rated  by  fpirits  of  wine  and  colleded  again  like  the  folutions  of  the  Urceola  and 
American  caout-choucs. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ASTRONOMICAL  LABOURS  OF  JAYA- 
SINHA,  RAJAH  OF  AMBHERE,  OR  JAYANAGAR. 

By  William  Hunter,  Ef^. 

VV  HILE  the  attention  of  the  learned  world  has  been  turned  towards  the  flate 
of  fcience  in  remote  ages  and  countries,  and  the  labours  of  the  Aftatick  Society 
have  been  more  particularly  direfted  to  inveftigate  the  knowledge  attained  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Hinduflan ;  it  is  a  tribute  due  to  a  congenial  fpirit,  to  refcuc 
from  oblivion  thofe  among  their  defcendants  in  modern  times,  who,  riiing  fuperior 
to  the  prejudices  of  education,  of  national  pride  and  religion,  have  flriven  to  enrich 
their  country  with  fcientific  truth  derived  from  a  foreign  fource. 

The  name  of  Jayasinha  is  not  unknown  in  Europe;  it  has  been  configned  to  im- 
mortality by  the  pen  of  the  illullrious  Sir  William  Jones:  but  yet,  the  extent  of 
his  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  fcience  is  little  known  ;  and  the  juft  claims  of  fuperior 
genius  and  zeal  will,  I  hope,  juftify  my  taking  up  a  part  of  the  Society's  time  witli 
a  more  particular  enumeration  of  hi?  labours. 

Jey-sing  or  Jayasinha  fucceeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of 
Ambhere,  in  the  year  Vicramadittya  1750,  correfponding  to  1693  of  the  Chrijiian 
sera.  His  mind  had  been  early  ftored.  with  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  Hindu 
writings,  but  he  appears  to  have  peculiarly  attached  himfelf  to  the  mathematical 
fciences,  and  his  reputation  for  ikill  in  them  flood  fo  high,  that  he  was  chofen  by 
the  Emperor  Mahommed  Shah  to  reform  the  calendar,  which,  from  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  exifting  tables,  had  ceafed  to  correfpond  with  the  aftual  appearance  of 
the  heavens.  Jayasinha  undertook  the  tafk,  and  conftrudted  a  new  fet  of  ta- 
bles, which  in  honour  of  the  reigning  prince  he  named  Zeej  Mahommedjhahy.  By 
thefe  almanacks  are  conftrufted  at  Dehly,  and  all  altronomical  computations  made 
at  the  prefent  time.  The  beil:  and  moft  authentic  account  of  his  labours  for  the 
completion  of  this  work  and  the  advancement  of  agronomical  knowledge  is  con- 
tained in  his  own  preface  to  the  Zeej  MahQmmedJ}:ahy,  which  follows  with  a  literal 
tranllaticn,. 
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'  Praife  be  to  God,  fuch  that  the 
'  minutely  dilcerning  genius  of  the 
'  profoundefl  geometers  in  uttering 
'  the  fmallell  particle  of  it,  may  open 
'  the  mouth  in  confefTion  of  inability  j 
'  and  fuch  adoration,  that   the  ftudy 

*  and  accuracy   of  aflronomers    who 

*  meafure  the  heavens,  on  the  firft  ftep 

*  towards  expreffing  it,  may  acknow- 
'  ledo^e  their  aftonifliment   and  utter 

O 

*  infufficiency.     Let    us   devote    our- 

*  felves  at  the  altar  of  the  King  of 

*  Kings,  hallowed  be  his  name  !  in  the 
'  book  of  the  regifter  of  whofe  power 

*  the  lofty  orbs  of  heaven  are  only  a 
'  few  leaves ;  and  the  ftars  and  that 

*  heavenly  courfer  the   fun,  a  fmall 

*  piece  of  money  in  the  treafury  of 

*  the  empire  of  the  Moll  High. 

*  If  he  had  not  adorned  the  pages  of 

*  the  table  of  the  climates  of  the  earth 
'  with  the  lines  of  rivers,  and  the 
'  characters  of  graffes  and  trees,  no 
'  calculator  could  have  conftruded  the 

*  almanack   of  the  various   kinds   of 

*  feeds  and  of  fruits  v.  hich  it  contains. 
'  And  if  he  had  not  enlightened  the 

*  dark  path  of  the  elements  with  the 

*  torches  of  the  fixed  ftars,  the  pla- 

*  nets,   and  the  refplendent  fun  and 

*  moon,  how  could  it  have  been  pof- 

*  ble  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  wilhes, 

*  or  to  efcape  from  the  labyrinth,  and 
'  the  precipices  of  ignorance  ? 


aX' 
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♦  From  inability  to  comprehend  the 

*  all  encompafTing  beneficence  of  his 

*  power,  HipparchcjS  is  an  ignorant 

*  clown,  who  wrings  the  hands  of  vex- 

*  ation  ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
'  his  exalted  majefty,   Ptolemy  is  a 

*  bat,  who  can  never  arrive  at  the  fun 

*  of  truth:  the  demonftrations  of  Eu- 
'  OLID  are  an  imperfedl  {ketch  of  the 
'  forms  of  his  contrivance ;  and  thou- 

*  fands  of  Jemshed  Cashy,  or  Nu- 

*  SEER  ToosEE,  in  this  attempt  would 
'  labour  in  vain. 

'  But  fince  the  well-wiflier  of  the 
'  works  of  creation,  and  the  admiring 

*  fpeftator  of  the  theatre  of  infinite 

*  wifdom  and  providence,  Servai-'Jey- 
\/ing  from  the  firft  dawning  of  reafon 

*  in  his  mind,  and  during  its  progrefs 
'  towards  maturity,  was  entirely  de- 

*  voted  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematical 
'  fcience,  and  the   bent  of  his  mind 

*  was  conftantly  direded  to  the  folu- 

*  tion  of  its  mofl  difficult  problems  j 

*  by  the  aid  of  the  fupreme  artificer 

*  he  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge 

*  of  its  principles  and  rules.  He  found 
'  that  the  calculation  of  the  places  of 

*  the  flars  as  obtained  from  the  tables 
'  in  common  ufe,  fuch  as  the  new  ta- 
'  blesof  Seid  GooRGANEE  and  Kha- 

*  CANEE,  and  the  Tufjjeelat-Mula- 
'  Chand  Akber-J};ahee,  and  the  Hindu 

*  books,  and  the  European  tables,  in 
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*  very  many  cafes,  give  them  widely 
'  different  from  thofe  determined  by 

*  obfervation  :  efpecially  the  appear- 

*  ance  of  the  new  moons,  the  compu- 

*  tation  of  which  does  not  agree  with 

*  obfervation. 

'  Seeing  that  very  important  affairs 

*  both  regarding  religion  and  the  ad- 

*  miniftration  of  empire  depend  upon 

*  thefe ;  and  that  in  the  time  of  the 

*  rifing  and  fetting  of  the    planets, 

*  and  the  feafons  of  the  eclipfes  of  the 

*  fun  and  moon,  many  confiderable 
'  difagreements,  of  a  fmiilar  nature, 
'  were  found;  he  reprefented  it  to  his 

*  majefty  of  dignity  and  power,  the 

*  fun  of  the  firmament  of  felicity  and 

*  dominion,  the  fplendor  of  the  fore- 

*  head  of  imperial  magnificence,  the 

*  unrivalled  pearl  of  the  fea  of  fove- 

*  reignity,  the  incomparably  brighteft 

*  flar  of  the  heaven  of  empire,  whofe 

*  ilandard  is  the  Sun,  whofe  retinue 

*  the  Moon  j  whofe  lance  is  Mars, 

*  and  his  pen  like  Mercury;  with 
'  attendants  like  Venus;  whofe  threfh- 

*  old  is  the  iky,  whofe  fignet  is  Jupi- 

*  TER;  whofe  centinel  Saturn  ;  the 
'  Emperor  defcended  from  a  long  race 

*  of  Kings;  an  Alexander  in  dig- 

*  nity;  the  fhadow  of  God;  the  vidto- 

*  rious  king,  Mahommed  Shah,  may  he 

*  ever  be  triumphant  in  battle  ! 

^  He  was  pleafed  to  reply,  fince  you. 


(^ \JSjjC> (^ ) U  j^>wwj  -^  dj) Jvs J <_XJ5  u:j-A.iih 
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'  who  are  learned  in  the  myfleries  of 
'  fcience,  have  a  perfedl  knowledge  of 
'  this  matter;  having  aflembled  the  af- 
'  tronomers  and  geometricians  of  the 
'  faith  of  Islam  and  the  Bramins  and 
•  Pandits,  and  the  aftronomers  of  Eii- 
'  rope,  and  having  prepared  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  an  obfervatory,  do  you  fo 

■  labour  for  the  afcertaining  of  the 
point  in  queflion,  that  the  difagree- 

■  ment  between  the  calculated  times 

■  of  thofe  phenomena  and  the  times 
in  which  they  are  obferved  to  hap- 
pen may  be  recftified. 

*  Although  this  was  a  mighty  tafk, 
which  during  a  long  period  of  time 
none  of  the  powerful  Rajahs  had 
profecuted ;  nor,  among  the  tribes 
of  Islam,  fince  the  time  of  the 
martyr-prince,  whofe  fins  are  for- 
given, MiRZA  Ui.uGA  Beg,  to  the 
prefent,  which  comprehends  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  had  any  one  of  the  kings, 
poflefTed  of  power  and  dignity,  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  this  objedl ;  yet, 
to  accomplifli  the  exalted  command 
which  he  had  received,  he  (Ji^y-fnig) 
bound  the  girdle  of  refolution  about 
the  loins  of  his  foul,  and  conftrufted 
here  (at  Dehly)  feveral  of  the  inftru- 
ments  of  an  obfervatory,  fuchashad 
been  eredted  at  Samarcand,  agreeably 
to  the  Miifulinan  books :  fuch  as  Za- 
tul/juluck,  of  brafs,  in  diameter  three 
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*  giiz  of  the  rneafure  now  in  ufe, 
'  (which  is  nearly  equal  to  two  cubits 

*  of  the  Coram,]  and  Zat-ul-Jloobctein, 

*  and  Zat-ul-fuchctein,  and  Suds-Fuk- 

*  heriy  2in6.JJonmlab.     But  finding  that 

*  brafs  inftruments  did  not  come  up  to 

*  the  ideas  which  he  had  formed  of 

*  accuracy,  becaufe  of  the  fmallnefs  of 

*  their  fize,  the  want  of  divifion  into 

*  minutes,  the  fhaking  and  wearing  of 

*  their  axes,  the  difplacement  of  the 

*  centres  of  the  circles,  and  the  fhift- 

*  ing  of  the  planes  of  the  inftruments  j 

*  he  concluded  that  the  reafon  why 

*  the  determinations  of  the  ancients, 

*  fuchasHipPARCHUS  andProLEMV, 
-  proved  inaccurate,  muft  have  been 
'•  of  this  kind  ;  therefore  he  conftruft- 

*  ed  in  Dar~ul-kheldfet  Shah-Jehana- 

*  bad,  which  is  the  feat  of  empire  and 

*  profperity,  inftruments  of  his  own 

*  invention,  fuch  as  'Jcy^pergas  and 
'  Ram-junter  and  Semrdt^junter,  the 

*  femidiameter  of  which  is  of  eigh- 
'  teen  cubits,  and  one  minute  on  it  is 

*  a  barley-corn  and  a  half;  of  ftone 

*  and  lime,  of  perfetfl  ftability,  with 

*  attention  to  the  rules  of  geometry,. 
'  and  adjuftment  to  the  meridian,  and 

*  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  with 

*  care  in  the  meafuring  and  fixing  of 

*  them  ;  fo  that  the  inaccuracies  from 

*  the    fhaking    of    the   circles,    and 

*  the  wearing  of  their  axes,  and  dif- 

*  placement  of  their  centres,  and  the 
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•^inequality  of  the  minutes,  might  be 

*  coireifled. 

'  Thus  an  accurate  method  of  con- 

*  ftru(n:ing  an    obfcrvatory  was    el1:a- 

*  bHHied  ;  and   the    difference   which 

*  had  exilled  between  the  computed 

*  and  obferved  places  of  the  fixed  ilars 

*  and  planets,   by  means  of  obferving 

*  their  mean  motions  and  aberrations 
■*  with  fuch  inftruments,  was  removed. 

*  And,  in  order  to  confirm  the  truth 

*  of  thefe  obfervations,  he  confl:ru(fled 

*  inftruments    of    the   fame   kind   in 

*  Suvdi  yeypoor,  and  Matra^  and  Be- 

*  nares,  and  Oujeln. — When  he  com- 

*  pared  thefe   obfervatories,  after  al- 

*  lowing  for   the  difi'erence  of  longi- 

*  tude  between  the  places  where  they 

*  jftood,    the   obfervations  and   calcu- 

*  lations  agreed.  —  Hence  he    deter- 

*  mined  to  ered:  fimilar  obfervatories 

*  in  other  large  cities,   that  fo  every 

*  perfon  who  is  devoted  to  thefe  ftu- 

*  dies,  whenever  he  wiflies  to  afcer- 

*  tain  the  place  of  a  ftar,  or  the  rela- 

*  tive  fituation  of  one  ftar  to  another, 

*  might  by  thefe  inftruments  obferve 
'  the  phenomena.      But,  feeing  that 

*  in  many  cafes  it  is  neceflary  to  de- 
'  termine  paft  or  future  phenomena, 

*  and  alfo,  that  in  the  inftant  of  their 
'  occurrence,  clouds  or  rain  may  pre- 

*  vent  the  obfervation,   or  the  power 

*  and  opportunity  of  accefs  to  an  ob- 
'  fervatorymaybe  wanting,  he  deemed 
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*  it   nece/Tary  that   a  table  be   con- 

*  ilrudled,    by  means   of  which   the 
'  daily  places  of  the  ftars  being  calcu- 

*  lated  every  year,   and  difpofed  in  a 

*  calendar,   m?y  be  always  in  readi- 

*  nefs. 

'  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  geo- 

*  meters  and  aflronomers  of  antiquity 

*  beftowed  many  years  on  the  prac- 

*  tice  of  obfervation,    thus,   for    the 

*  eflablifhment  of  a  certain  method, 

*  after  having   conftrutfted   thefe   in- 

*  ftruments,  the  places    of  the  ilars 

*  were  daily  obferved.     After   (even. 

*  years   had  been  fpent  in  this  em- 

*  ployment,  information  was  received, 

*  that    about   this   time    obfervatories 

*  had  been  conftrudled  in  Europe,  and 

*  that  the   learned    of    that    country 

*  were  employed  in  the  profecution  of 

*  this  important  work  ;  that  the  bu- 

*  finefs   of  the   obfervatory  was  ftill 

*  carrying   on   there,    and  that   they 

*  were  conflantly  labouring  to  deter- 

*  mine  with  accuracy,  the  fubtleties 

*  of  this  fcience.       For   this   reafon, 

*  having  fent  to  that  country  feveral 

*  fkilful  perfons  along  with  Padre 

*  Manuel,  and  having  procured  the 

*  new  tables  which  had  been  con- 
'  ftrufted  there  thirty  years  *  before, 
'  and  published  under   the  name  of 
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tables  anterior  to  thole  j  on  examin- 

*  ing  and  comparing  the  calculations  of 
'  thefe  tables,  with  aiflual  obfervation, 
'  it  appeared  there  was  an  error  in  the 

*  former,     in    affigning    the    moon's 

*  place,  of  half  a  degree  :     although 

*  the  error  in   the  other  planets  was 

*  not  fo  great,  yet  the  times  of  Iblar 

*  and  lunar  eclipfes  he  found  to  come 

*  out  later  or  earlier  than  the  truth, 
'  by  the  fourth   part  of  a  gjrurry  or 

*  fifteen  puis  -f-.  Hence  he  conciud- 
'  ed  that,   fince  in  Europe,  aftronomi- 

*  cal  inrtruments  have  not  been  con- 

*  ftrudled  of  fuch  a  fize,  and  fo  large 

*  diameters,  the  motions  which  have 

*  been  obferved  with  them  may  have 
'  deviated   a    little    from    the   truth  ; 

*  fmce,  in  this  place,  by  the  aid  of  the 

*  unerring  artificer,    agronomical  in- 

*  ftruments  have  been  conftrudled 
'  with  all  the  exaftnefs  that  the  heart 

*  can  defire ;  and  the  itiotions  of  the 
<  ftars  have,  for  a  long  period,  been 
'  conftantly    obferved     with     them ; 

*  agreeably  to  obfervation   the  mean 

*  motions   and    equations    were   efta- 

*  bliflied^  He  found  the  calculation 
'  to  agree  perfedtly  with  the  obferva- 
'  tion  ;  and  although  even  to  this  day 

*  the   bulinefs   of  the    obfervatory   is 
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*  Dk  LA  Hire  publiflicd  the  firft  edition  of  iiis  tables  in  1687,  and  the  fecond  in  1702. 

f  '  Equal  to  fix  minutes  of  our  time  :  an  error  of  three  minutes  in  the  moon's  place  would  occafion  this  differ- 
ence in  time,  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  La  Hike's  tables  fliould  be  inaccurate  to  the  extent  nieniioned  ab  ■  r 
of  half  a  degree,  I  conceive  there  niuft  be  an  error  in  the  original." 

6   H  *  carried 
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*  carried  on,  a  table  under  the  name  jIj  JLc  sljij  liL)  ^j-:^^  0:^3,^1^^  « 
'ofhis  Majefty,  the  fhadow  of  God,  J^L;^  (j^M  "^'^U^  cW.^^  J*jLi^^ 
'  comprehending  the  moft  accurate  v-  i  ; 
'  rules,   and  moft  perfedl  methods  of 

*  computation,  was  conftrudted ;  that 

*  fo,  when  the  places  of  the  ftars,  and 
'  the  appearance  of  the  new  moons, 

*  and  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon, 

*  and  the  conjundions  of  the  heavenly 

*  bodies,    are    computed   by    it,  they 

*  may  arrive  as  near  as  poifible  to  the 
'  truth,  which,   in  fad;,  is   every  day 

*  feen  and  confirmed  in  the  obferva- 

*  tory. 

*  It  therefore  behoveth  thofe  who 

*  excel    in  this  art,   in  return  for  fo 
'  great    a  benefit,   to   offer   up  their 

*  prayers  for  long  continuance  of  the 

*  power  and  profperity  of  fo  good  a 

*  King,    the  fafeguard  of  the  earth, 

*  and   thus    obtain   for    themfelves   a 
'  blefling  in  both  worlds.' 

The  five  obfervatories  conftruded  by  Jayajtnha  ftill  exift,  in  a  ftate  more  or  lefs- 
perfed.  Having  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  four  of  the  number,  I  fhall 
fubjoin  a  fhort  defcription  of  them. 

The  obfervatory  at  Dehly  is  fituated  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  at  the  diftance 
of  one  mile  and  a  quarter;  it  lies  S.  22  deg.  W.  from  the  Jummab  Musj'td^  at  the 
diftance  of  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  its  latitude  28  deg.  jj  min.  yj  ^ec.  N.  *  lon- 
gitude 77  deg,  2  min.  27  fee.  E.  from  Greenwich;  it  confifts  of  feveral  detached 
buildings.  .,..,     ,1-    - 

I .  A  large  Equatorial  Dial,  of  the  form  reprefented  at  the  letter  A  in  Sir  Robert 
"Barker  s  defcription  of  the  Benares  obfervatory  (Ph.  Tranf  vol.  LXVII.);  its  form 
is  pretty  entire,  but  the  edges  of  the  gnomon,  and  thofe  of  the  circle  on  which  the 

*  The  latitude  afljgned  to  it  in  the  Z(ej  MahommtdJItahy  is  28  deg.  37  min. 

degrees 
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degrees  were  marked,  are  broken  in  feveral  places.  The  length  of  the  gnomon, 
meafured  with  a  cord,  I  found  to  be  118  feet  feven  inches,  reckoning  its  eleva- 
tion equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  obfervatory,  "28  deg.  yj  min.  ;  this  gives  the 
length  of  the  bafe  104  feet  one  inch,  and  the  perpendicular  height  56  feet  nine 
inches ;  but,  the  ground  being  lower  at  the  north  end,  the  aftual  elevation  at  the 
top  of  the  gnomon  above  it  is  more  than  this  quantity.  This  is  the  inllrument 
called  by  Jayafmha,  fejnrat  Twiter  (the  prince  of  dials).  It  is  built  of  ftone,  but 
the  edges  of  the  gnomon  and  of  the  arches,  where  the  graduation  was,  were  of 
white  marble,  a  few  fmall  portions  of  which  only  remain. 

2.  At  a  little  diftance  from  this  inftrument  towards  the  N.  W.  is  another  equa- 
torial dial,  more  entire,  but  fmaller,  and  of  a  different  conftrudlion.  In  the  mid- 
dle ftands  a  gnomon,  which,  as  ufual  in  thefe  buildings,  contains  a  ftair  up  to  the 
top.  On  each  fide  of  this  gnomon  are  two  concentric  femicircles,  having  for 
their  diameters  the  two  edges  of  the  gnomon  j  they  have  a  certain  inclination  to  the 
horizon  :  at  the  fouth  point,  I  found  it  to  be  twenty— nine  degrees  (nearly  equal  to 
the  latitude,)  but  at  fome  diftance  from  that  point  it  was  thirty-three  degrees. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  they  reprefent  meridians,  removed  by  a  certain  angle 
upon  the  meridian  of  the  place.  On  each  fide  of  this  part  is  another  gnomon, 
equal  in  fize  to  the  former  j  and  to  the  eaftward  and  weftward  of  them,  are  the 
arches  on  which  the  hours  are  marked.  The  ufe  of  the  centre  part  above  de- 
fcribed,  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  The  length  of  the  gnomon,  which  is 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle,  is  thirty-five  feet  four  inches.  The 
length  of  a  degree  on  the  outer  circle  is  3.74  inches.  The  diftance  between  the 
outer  and  inner  circle  is  two  feet  nine  inches.  Each  degree  is  divided  into  ten 
parts,  and  each  of  thefe  is  fubdivided  into  fix  parts  or  minutes. 

3.  The  north  wall  of  this  building  connecfls  the  three  gnomons  at  their  higheft 
end,  and  on  this  wall  is  defcribed  a  graduated  femicircle,  for  taking  the  altitudes 
of  bodies,  that  lie  due  eaft  or  due  weft  from  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 

4.  To  the  weftward  of  this  building,  and  clofe  to  it,  is  a  wall,  in  tlie  plane  of 
the  meridian,  on  which  is  defcribed  a  double  quadrant,  having  for  centres  the  two 
upper  corners  of  the  wall,  for  obferving  the  altitudes  of  bodies  pafiing  the  meridian, 
cither  to  the  north  or  fouth  of  the  zenith.  One  degree  on  thefe  quadrants  mea- 
fured 2.833  inches,  and  thefe  are  divided  into  minutes. 

5.  To  the  fouthward  of  the  great  dial  are  two  buildings,  named 

Vjiua7iah.     They  exadly  refemble  one  another,  and  are  defigned  for  the  fame 

purpofej 
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purpofe,  which  is  to  obferve  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they 
are  two  in  number,  on  purpofe  that  two  perfons  may  obferve  at  the  fame  time, 
and  fo  compare  and  correft  their  obfervations. 

Thefe  buildings  are  circular,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a  pillar  of  the  lame 
height  with  the  building  itfelf,  which  is  open  at  top.  From  this  pillar,  at  the 
height  of  about  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  proceed  radii  of  ftone  horizontally 
to  the  circular  wall  of  the  building.  Thefe  radii  are  thirty  in  number  ;  the  fpaces 
between  them  are  equal  to  the  radii  themfelves,  which  meafure  in  breadth  as 
they  recede  from  the  pillar,  fo  that  each  radius  and  each  intermediate  fpace  forms 
a  fedlor  of  fix  degrees. 

The  wall  of  the  building  at  the  fpaces  between  the  radii  forms  recedes  internally, 
being  thinner  at  thofe  places  than  where  it  joins  the  radii.  In  each  of  thefe  re- 
ceffes  are  two  windows,  one  over  the  other  j  and  in  the  fides  of  the  recefs  are 
fquare  holes,  at  about  the  diftance  of  two  feet,  above  one  another,  by  means  of 
which  a  perfon  may  climb  to  the  top.  On  the  edges  of  thefe  receifes  are  marked 
the  degrees  of  the  fun's  altitude,  or  rather  the  tangents  of  thofe  degrees  fhewn  by 
the  fliadow  of  the  centre  pillar  ;  and  numbered  from  the  top,  from  one  degree  to 
forty-five.  For  the  altitude  when  the  fun  rifes  higher,  the  degrees  are  marked  on 
the  horizontal  radii ;  but  they  are  numbered  from  the  pillar  outwards,  beginning 
with  one,  fo  that  the  number  here  pointed  out  by  the  fhadow,  is  the  complement 
of  the  altitude.  Thefe  degrees  are  fubdivided  into  minutes.  The  fpaces  on  the 
wall,  oppofite  to  the  radii,  are  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  or  degrees,  by  lines 
drawn  from  top  to  bottom,  but  thefe  degrees  are  not  fubdivided.  By  obferv- 
ing  on  which  of  thefe  the  fhadow  of  the  pillar  falls,  we  may  determine  the  fun's 
azimuth.  The  parts  on  the  pillar  oppofite  to  the  radii,  and  the  intermediate 
fpaces,  in  all  fixty,  are  marked  by  lines  reaching  to  the  top,  and  painted  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

In  the  fame  manner  that  we  determine  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  fun,  we 
may  alfo  obferve  thofe  of  the  moon,  when  her  light  is  flrong  enough  to  cafl  a 
fliadow.  lliofe  of  the  moon  at  other  times,  or  of  a  flar,  may  alfo  be  found  by 
placing  the  eye  either  on  one  of  the  radii,  or  at  the  edge  of  cue  of  the  receffes  in 
the  wall  (according  as  the  altitude  is  greater  or  lefs  than  forty-five  degrees,)  and 
moving  along  till  the  top  cf  the  pillar  is  in  a  line  with  the  objed:.  The  degree 
at  which  the  eye  is  placed  will  give  the  altitude,  or  its  complement,  and  the  azimuth 
is  known  from  the  number  of  the  radius  to  which  the  eye  is  applied. 

The 
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The  dimenfions  of  the  building  are  as  follow  : 

Length  of  the  radius  from  the  circumference  of  the  centre  pillar  to  the  Ft.     In. 

wall;   being  equal  to  the  height  of  the  wall  above  the  radii     ...  24     6i 

Length  of  one  degree  on  the  circular  wall c     .     .     .  c^ 

Which  gives  for  the  whole  circumference 172     6"^ 

Circumference  of  the  pillar  (meafured  by  a  handkerchief  carried  round 

it) ^7     oi 

Deduced  from  its  coloured  divifions  meafured  with  compaffes      ...        17     25: 

I  do  not  fee  how  obfervations  can  be  made  when  the  fliadow  falls  on  the  fpaces 
between  the  ftone  radii  or  feilors ;  and  from  refledting  on  this,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  two  inftruments,  inftead  of  being  duplicates,  maybe  fupplementary 
one  to  the  other ;  the  fedors  in  one  correfponding  to  the  vacant  fpaces  in  the  other, 
fo  that  in  one  or  other  an  obfervation  of  any  body  vifible  above  the  horizon,  might 
at  any  time  be  made.     This  point  remains  to  be  afcertained. 

6.  Between  thefe  two  buildings  and  the  great  equatorial  dial,  is  an  inftrument 
called  pmtnlab.  It  is  a  concave  hemifpherical  furface,  formed  of  mafon-work,  to 
reprefent  the  inferior  hemifphere  of  the  heavens.  It  is  divided  by  fix  ribs  of  folid 
work,  and  as  many  hollow  fpaces ;  the  edges  of  which  reprefent  meridians  at  the 
diftance  of  fifteen  degrees  from  one  another.  The  diameter  of  the  hemifphere  is 
twenty-feven  feet  five  inches. 

The  next  in  point  of  fize  and  prefervation  among  thofe  which  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining,  is  the  obfervatory  at  Oujein.  It  i?  fituated  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  city  in  the  quarter  called  yeyfmgpoorah,  where  are  i\\\\  the 
remains  of  a  palace  of  Jayajinha,  who  was  foubahdar  of  Mellva,  in  the  time  of 
Mahommed  Shah.     The  parts  of  it  are  as  follow  : 

I.  A  double  mural  quadrant,  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  It  is  a  flone 
wall,  twenty-feven  feet  high,  and  twenty-fix  feet  in  length.  The  eafl:  fide  is  finooth 
and  covered  with  plaifter,  on  which  the  quadrants  are  defcribed ;  on  the  wefi:  fide 
is  a  flair,  by  which  you  afcend  to  the  top.  At  the  top,  near  the  two  corners,  and 
at  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  feet  one  inch  from  one  another,  were  fixed  two  fpikes 
of  iron,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wall;  but  thefe  have  been  pulled  out. 
With  thefe  points  as  centres,  and  a  radius  equal  to  their  diftance,  two  arcs  of  90 
degrees  are  defcribed  interfecting  each  other. 

One  divifion  in  the  upper  circle  is  equal  to  fix  degrees  ;  in  the  fecond  one  degree, 
(the  extent  contained  in  the  fpecimens);  in  the  third  fix  minutes,  and  in  the  fourth  one 

minute. 
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minute.  One  of  thefe  arcs  ferves  to  obferve  the  altitude  of  any  body  to  the  north, 
and  the  other  of  any  body  to  the  fouth  of  the  zenith ;  but  the  arc  which  has  its 
centre  to  the  fouth,  is  continued  to  the  fouthward  beyond  the  perpendicular,  and 
its  centre  about  half  a  degree,  by  which,  the  altitude  of  the  fun,  can  at  all  times  be 
taken  on  this  arc.  With  this  inftrument  Jayajinha  determined  the  latitude  of  Ou- 
jein  to  be  23^  10'  N. 

Suppofing  the  latitude,  here  meant,  to  be  (as  is  moll:  probable)  that  of  the  ob- 
fervatory,  I  was  anxious  to  compare  it  with  the  refult  of  my  own  obfervations 
(Aiiatick  Refearches,  vol.  IV.),  and,  for  that  purpofe,  I  made  an  accurate  meafure- 
ment  from  our  camp,  at  Shah  Dawul's  diirgah,  to  the  mural  quadrant  of  the  ob- 
fervatory.  I  found  the  fouthing  of  the  quadrant  from  our  camp  to  be  one  mile 
3.9  furlongs,  which  makes  i'  17"  difference  of  latitude. 

The  latitude  of  the  camp,  by  medium  of  two  obfervations,  of  the 
fun,  is 

Deduced  from  the  medium  of  fix  obfervations  of  fixed  flars,  taken 
at  Rana  Khan's  garden,  at  different  latitude  7"  S. 

From  obfervation  of  the  fun  at  the  fame  place 

From  two  obfervations  of        ,  taken  at  the  houfe  in  town,  at 
different  latitude,  32''  S. 


ii' 

54" 

23 

1 1 

45 

23 

II 

37 

23 

II 

28 

164 

23 

II 

41 

I 

17 

23 

10 

24 

Latitude  of  Shah  HawuVs  durgar,  by  medium  of  all  obfervations 

Difference  of  latitude,  camp  and  obfervatory 

Gives  the  latitude  of  the  obfervatory 

A  clofer  coincidence  could  not  be  expedled,  efpecially  as  no  account  is  made  of 

feconds  in  any  of  the  latitudes  given  in  the  Zeej  MahommedJJjahy.     But,  if  farther 

refinement  were  defired,  we  might  account  for  the  difference,   by  the  Hindu  ob- 

fervers  not  having  made  any  allowance  for  refraftion.   Thus,  if  we  fuppofe  the  fun's 

-altitude  to  have  been  obferved,  when  on  the  equator,  the  refult  will  be  as  follows  : 

Latitude  of  the  obfervatory  23°    10'     24'' 

Its  complement,  being  the  true  altitude  of  the  fun  on  the  equator  66     49     36 

Refraftion  24 


Sun's  apparent  altitude  66     50       o 

Latitude  of  the  obfervatory  from  obfervation  of  the  fun  upon  the 
equator  without  allowing  for  refraiflion  23     10       o 

But 
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But  (befides  that  I  do  not  pretend,  that  the  mean  of  my  own  obfervations  can  be 
relied  on,  to  a  lefs  quantity  than  fifteen  feconds,)  when  we  confider,  that  a  minute 
on  the  quadrant  of  the  obfervatory  is  hardly  .09  of  an  inch,  without  any  contrivance 
for  fubdivifion,  we  ihall  find  it  needlefs  to  defcend  into  fuch  minutenefs :  and  as 
Jayafmba  had  European  obfervers,  it  is  not  likely  the  refraction  would  be  negleded, 
efpecially  as  the  Zeej  Mahommedjhahy  contains  a  table  for  that  purpofe.  This  table 
is  an  exaft  copy  of  M.  De  La  Hire's,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Encyclopedie, 
art.  Refradlion. 

This  inflrument  is  called,  Tam-utter-hhitti-yunter.  With  one  of  the  fame  kind 
at  Dehly,  (No.  4,  Dehly  obfervatory,)  in  the  year  1729,  Jayafinha  fays,  he  deter- 
mined the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  23°  28'.  In  the  following  year  (1730) 
it  was  obferved  by  Godin  23''  28'  id' . 

2.  On  the  top  of  the  mural  quadrant  is  a  fmall  pillar,  the  upper  circle  of  which 
being  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  graduated  for  obferving  the  amplitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  at  their  rifing  and  fetting  -,  it  is  called  Jigra  Tunter.  The  circles  on  it  are 
very  much  effaced. 

3.  About  the  middle  of  the  wall  the  parapet  to  the  eaftward  is  increafed  in  thick- 
nefs,  and  on  this  part  is  conftrufted  a  horizontal  dial  called  Pucbba  Tunter.  Its  length 
is  two  feet  four  inches  and  a  half,  but  the  divifions  on  it  are  almoft  totally  effaced. 

4.  Dig  anfa  Tunter,  a  circular  building,  1 1 6  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  now 
roofed  with  tiles,  and  converted  into  the  abode  of  a  Hindu  deity,  fo  that  I  couldnot 
get  accefs  to  examine  its  conftruiftion  ;  but  the  following  account  of  it  is  delivered  in 
the  Sem'rat  Siddhanta,  an  agronomical  work  compofed  under  the  infpedion  of 
"yayafinba. 

On  a  horizontal  plane  defcribe  the  three  concentric  circles  ABC,  and  draw  the 

north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft  lines,  as  in  the  figure.    Then,  on  A  build  a  folid  pillar, 

of  any  height  at  pleafure  ;  on  B  build  a  wall,  equal  in 

height  to  the  pillar  at  A  ;  and  on  C  a  wall  of  double 

that  height.     From  the  north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft 

points,  on  the  top  of  the  wall  C  ftretch  the  threads 

N.  S.  W.  E.  interfering  each  other  in  the  point  D, 

diredlly   above   the  centre  of  the  pillar  A.     To  the 

centre  of  that  pillar  faften  a  thread,  which  is  to  be 

laid  over  the  top  of  the  wall  C,  and  to  be  ftretched 

by  a  weight  fufpended  to  the  other  end  of  it. 

The 
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The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  for  obferving  the  azimuth  (dtg-anfa)  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  and  the  obfervations  with  it  are  made  in  the  following  manner : 
The  obferver  {landing  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle  B,  while  an  afliftant  ma- 
nages the  thread  moveable  round  the  circle  C,  places  his  eye  fo  that  the  objeft  to 
be  obferved,  and  the  interfeftion  of  the  threads  N.S,  W.E.  may  be  in  one  vertical 
plane,  while  he  direfts  the  affiftant  to  carry  the  moveable  thread  into  the  fame 
plane.  Then  the  degrees  on  the  circle  C  cut  off  by  the  moveable  thread,  give  the 
azimuth  required.  In  order  to  make  this  obfervation  with  accuracy,  it  feems  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  point  D,  and  the  centre  of  the  pillar  A,  ihould  be  conneded  by  a 
thread  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  this  in  the  original 
defcription. 

r.  Ndree-wila-yuntej't  or  equlnoftial  dial,  is  a  cylinder,  placed  with  its  axis  ho- 
rizontally, in  the  north  and  fouth  line,  and  cut  obliquely  at  the  two  ends,  fo  that 
thefe  ends  are  parallel  to  the  equator  (Ndree-ivilaJ.  On  each  of  thefe  ends  a 
circle  is  defcribed,  the  diameter  of  which  in  this  inftrument  is  3  feet  7  inches  and  a  ] 
hal£  Thefe  are  divided  into  |-,^«rr?>j',  of  fix  degrees,  into  degrees  and  fubdivifions, 
which  are  now  effaced.  In  the  centre  of  each  circle,  was  an  iron  pin  (now  want- 
ing) perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  and  confequently  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis.  When  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern  figns,  the  hours  are  fhewn  by  the  fhadow 
of  the  pin  in  the  fouth,  and  when  he  is  in  the  northern  figns  by  that  to  the  north. 
On  the  meridian  line  on  both  fides  are  marked  the  co-tangent,  to  a  radius  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  centre  pin.  The  fliadow  of  the  pin  on  this  line  at  noon,  points 
cut  the  fun's  declination. 

6.   Semrdi-yunter^  alfo  called  Ndree-ivUa,  another  form  of  equinoctial  dial.   (Fig. 

A  of  Sir  Robert  Barker's  plate.)     It  confills  of  a  gnomon  of  ftone,  containing 

within  it  a  ftair.     Its  length  is  43  feet  3.3  inches;  height  from  the  ground,  at  the 

fouth  end,  3  feet  9.7  inches  ;  at  the  north  end  22  feet,  being  here  broken.  On  each 

fide  is  built  an  arc  of  a  circle,  parallel  to  the  equator,  of  90  degrees.     Its  radius  is 

9  feet  I  inch ;  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  3  feet  i  inch.     Thefe  arcs  are  divided 

into  gjourries  and  fubdivifions  ;  and  the  fhadow  of  the  gnomon  among  them  points 

out  the  hours.     From  the  north  and  fouth  extremities  of  ihe  interfedion  of  thefe 

arcs  with  the  gnomon,  are  drawn  lines  upon  the  gnomon,  perpendicular  to  the  line 

of  their  interfedlion.    Thefe  are  confequently  radii  of  the  arcs  ;  and  from  the  points 

on  the  upper  edge  of  the  gnomon  where  thefe  lines  cut  it,  are  conflrudled  two  lines 

of  tangents,  one  to  the  northward,  and  another  to  the  fouthward,  to  a  radius  equal 

to  that  of  the  arc.    To  find  the  fun's  dechnation,  place  a  pin  among  thefe  divifions, 

perpendicular 
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perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  gnomon  ;  and  move  it  backwards  and  forwards,  till 
its  fhadow  falls  on  the  north  or  fouth  edge  of  the  arc  below :  the  divifion  on  which 
the  pin  is  then  placed,  will  fliew  the  fun's  declination.  In  like  manner,  to  find  the 
declination  ( krdntij  of  a  ftar,  and  its  dillance  in  time  from  the  meridian  (net- 
ghurry)  place  your  eye  among  the  divifions  of  the  arc,  and  move  it  till  the  edge  of 
the  gnomon  cut  the  flar,  while  an  affiftant  holds  a  pin  among  the  divifions  on  the 
edge  of  the  gnomon,  fo  that  the  pin  may  feem  to  cover  the  ftar.  Then  the  divi- 
fion on  the  arc  at  which  the  eye  was  placed,  will  fliew  the  diftance  of  the  ftar  from 
the  meridian  i  while  the  place  of  the  pin,  in  the  line  of  tangents,  will  Ihew  its  de- 
clination. 

At  Matra  the  remains  of  the  obfervatory  are  in  the  fort,  which  was  built  by 
'Jayajmha  on  the  bank  of  the  Ju?nna.  The  inftruments  are  on  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  apartments.     They  are  all  imperfeft,  and  in  general  of  fmall  dimenfions. 

1.  An  Equinodlial  Dial,  being  a  circle  nine  feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  placed 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  facing  northwards.  It  is  divided  into 
gfhurries  of  fix  degrees  each  :  each  of  thefe  is  fubdivided  into  degrees,  which  arc 
numbered  zspuls  lo,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60  :  laltly,  each  fubdivilion  is  farther  divided 
into  five  parts,  being  12  minutes,  or  two  puis.  In  the  centre  is  the  remains  of  tlie 
iron  ilyle,  or  pin,  which  ferved  to  call  the  fliadov/. 

2.  On  the  top  of  this  inftrument  is  a  (hort  pillar,  on  the  upper  furface  of  which 
is  an  amplitude  inftrument  ^like  that  defcribed  No.  2,  Oujein  obfervatory,  called 
Agra-ytmterJ  j  but  it  is  only  divided  into  odants.  Its  diameter  is  two  feet  five 
inches. 

3.  On  the  level  of  the  terrace  is  another  amplitude  inftrument,  divided  into 
fixty  equal  parts.     Its  diameter  is  only  thirteen  inches. 

4.  On  the  fame  terrace  is  a  circle,  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  with  a  gnomon 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  horizontal  dial,  but  the  divilions  are  equal,  and  of  fix  degrees 
each.  It  muft  therefore  have  been  intended  for  fame  other  purpofe  than  the  com- 
mon horizontal  dial,  unlefs  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  made  by  fome  per- 
fon  who  was  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  that  inftrument.  This  could  not 
have  been  the  cafe  with  Jayojinha  and  his  aftronomers  ;  but  the  inilrument  has 
fome  appearance  of  being  of  a  later  date  than  moft  ot  the  others ;  they  are  all  of 
ftone  or  brick,  plaiftered  with  lime,  in  which  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut;  and 
the  plaifter  of  this  inftrument,   though  on  the  level  of  the  terrace,  and  confe* 

6  I  quently. 
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'  quently  more  expofed  to  accidents  than  the  others,  is  the  frefheft  and  moft  entire 
of  all. 

5.  On  the  eaft  wall,  but  facing  weft  ward,  is  a  fegment,  exceeding  a  femicircle, 
•with  the  arch  downwards.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  of  thefe  into 
fifteen  divifions.  Its  diameter  is  four  feet.  On  the  weft  wall,  facing  eaftwards, 
is  a  fimilar  fegment,  with  the  arch  upwards,  divided  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former. 
Its  diameter  is  feven  feet  nine  inches. 

The  obfervatory  at  Benares  having  been  defcribed  by  Sir  Robert  Barker,  and 
Mr.  Williams,  I  have  only  a  few  remarks  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  account  de- 
livered by  thofe  gentlemen. 

I.  A  (of  Sir  Robert  Barker  s  plate)  is  the  Semrat-yunUr,  defcribed  Dehly  obferv- 
'  atory,  No.  I.  and  Oiijein  obfervatory.  No.  VI.  The  arcs  on  each  fide  are  carried 
as  far  as  ninety-fix  degrees,  which  are  fubdivided  into  tenth  parts.  Each  fpace  of 
fix  degrees  is  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  the  arc  towards  the  top,  fixteen  in  each 
arc.  Each  of  thefe  is  equal  to  twenty-four  minutes  of  our  time,  which  anfwers  to 
the  Hindu  aftronomical  g,hurry.  Befides  the  ftair  contained  in  the  gnomon,  one 
afcends  along  a  limb  of  each  arc.  The  dimenfions  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, with  an  accuracy  that  leaves  me  nothing  to  add  on  that  head.  With  refpedl 
to  the  reafon  of  the  name  I  am  fomewhat  in  doubt.  It  may  have  been  given 
from  its  eminent  utility ;  but  the  Rajah  had  conferred  on  one  of  his  principal 
Pandits  the  title  o?  Semrat  or  Prince  j  and  perhaps  this  inftrument,  as  well  as  the 
Semrat-fiddhanta ,  may  have  been  denominated  in  compliment  to  him  ;  as  another 
inftrument  (which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out)  was  called  Jey-pergas  in  al- 
lufion  to  the  Rajah's  name. 

B  is  the  equinodlial  dial  or  Naree-ioila  of  No,  V.  Onjein  obfervatory.  The  name 
given  by  the  Pandits  to  Mr.  Williams  ( gentii-rage)  probably  ought  to  be  yunter  or 
yunter-raj,  q.  d.  the  royal  dial. 

C  is  a  circle  of  iron,  faced  with  brafs,  placed  between  two  ftone  pillars,  about 
the  height  of  the  eyes,  and  revolving  round  one  of  its  diameters,  which  is  fixed 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  \\orld.  The  breadth  of  the  rim  of  the  circle  is  two 
inches,  the  thicknefs  of  iron  is  one  inch,  of  brafs  three  tenths  of  an  inch.  The 
diameter  mentioned  before  is  not  the  fame  breadth  and  thicknefs  with  the  rim. 
The  limb  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree  into  four  equal  parts  ;  and 
ther.e  are  larger  divifions,  containing  lix  degrees  each.     The  fize  of  a  degree  is  .3 

of 
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of  an  inch.  Round  the  centre  revolves  an  index  of  brafs  ;  the  end  of  which  is 
formed  as  in  the  margin  ;  and  the  line  A  B,  which  produced,  pafles 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  marks  the  degrees.  From  this  de- 
fcription,  it  appears  that  the  circle  w^hen  placed  in  a  vertical  pofition, 
is  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  Benares  ;  when  it  declines  from 
that  pofition,  it  reprefents  feme  other  meridian.  Were  there  any 
contrivance  for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  this  deviation,  it  would 
aniwer  the  purpofe  of  an  equatorial  inftrument,  for  determining  the 
place  of  a  flar,  or  any  other  phtfinomenon  in  the  heavens.  For  by  moving  the 
circle  and  its  index,  till  the  latter  points  exadily  to  the  objedl,  the  degrees  of  de- 
viation from  the  vertical  pofition  would  mark  the  diftance  of  the  objedt  from  the 
meridian ;  and  the  degrees  on  the  circle,  interfedted  between  the  index  and  the 
diameter,  which  Is  perpendicular  to  that  on  which  it  revolves,  would  fhew  its 
declination.  This  laft  may  indeed  be  obferved  with  the  inftrument  in  its  prefent 
ftate  }  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  there  has  been  fome  contrivance  for  the 
former  part  alfo ;  having  been  informed  by  a  learned  Pandit,  that  in  two  rings  of 
this  kind  in  the  Jeyanagar  obfervatory  fuch  contrivance  actually  exifts.  On  one 
of  the  pillars  that  fupport  the  axis,  a  circle  is  defcribed  parallel  to  the  equator, 
divided  into  degrees  and  minutes  j  to  the  axis  of  the  moveable  circle  is  fixed  an, 
index,  which  is  carried  round  by  the  motion  of  the  circle  ;  and  thus  points  out, 
among  the  divifions  on  the  immoveable  circle,  the  diftance  fi'om  the  meridian  of 
the  body  to  be  obferved. 

Obfervations  with  this  inftrument  cannot  have  admitted  of  much  accuracy,  as 
the  index  is  not  furnlfiied  with  fights ;  and  the  pin  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  fo  prominent,  that  the  eye  cannot  look  along  the  index 
itfelf. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  Sanfcrit  term  Kranti-ivrit,  is  circle  of  declination^ 
which  may,  with  fome  propriety,  have  been  applied  to  this  inftrument,  as  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Williams.  But  this  name  is,  in  the  Hindu  aftronomical  books,  pe- 
culiarly appropriated  to  the  ecliptic  ;  and  as  the  Sem'rat  Sid-dhanta  contains  the 
defcription  of  an  inftrument  called  Kranti-ivrit-yuntcr,  wherein  a  circle  is  made, 
by  a  particular  contrivance,  to  retain  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  appellation  has  been  erroneoully  given  by  the  ring  above 
defcribed. 

D  is  the  Dig-anfa-yiintcr,  No.  4.  Oujein  obfervatory.  The  "  iron  pins,"  with, 
fmall  holes  in  them,  on  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  at  the  four  cardinal  "  points," 

are 
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aee  undoubtedly  as  the  Pandits  informed  Mr.  Williams  for  ftretching  the  wires  or 
threads,  the  ufe  of  which  is  fully  explained  above. 

The  quadrant  defcribed  by  Sir  Robert  Barker,  but  not  reprefented  in  his  plate, 
is  the  Tam-utter-bhitti-yunter,  defcribed  Oujein  obfervatory,  No.  i. 

On  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  terrace  is  a  fmall  platform  raifed  above  its  level, 
fo  that  you  mount  upon  it  by  a  flight  of  fleps.  Upon  this  we  find  a  circle  of 
ilone,  which  Mr.  WilUams  found  to  be  fix  feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  pofition 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  Mr.  Williams  fays  it  fronts  the  weft,  and  that  he  could 
not  learn  the  ufc  of  it. 

I  dare  not,  without  further  examination,  oppofe  to  this  what  I  find  in  my 
notes,  taken  in  1786,  that  it  ftands  in  the  plane  of  the  equinodtial.  If  that  is  the 
cafe  it  has  been  clearly  intended  for  a  dial  of  the  fame  kind  as  fig.  B.  and  probably, 
as  Mr.  Williams  fays,  never  completed,  as  I  found  no  appearance  of  graduation  on 
tJae  circle. 

Having  defcribed  thofe  among  the  obfervatories  conftrudled  by  Jayajinha,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  obfervation,  I  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  tables  in- 
titled  Zeej  Mahommedjljahy.  But  here  I  fliould  regret  that,  not  having  accefs  to 
the  Tabidce  Ludovicia  of  La  Hire,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  whether  tliofe  of 
yayafinha  are  merely  taken  from  the  former,  by  adapting  them  to  the  Arabian 
lunar  year  ;  or,  whether,  as  he  afi'erts,  they  are  corredted  by  his  own  obfervations  \ 
did  not  the  zeal  for  promoting  enquiries  of  this  nature,  manifefted  in  the  queries 
propofed  to  the  Afiatick  Society  by  Profeffor  Playfair  (to  whom  I  intend  to 
tranfmit  a  copy  of  the  Zeej  Mahommedjljahy )  convince  me,  that  he  will  afcertain, 
better  than  I  could  have  done,  the  point  in  queftion. 

L  Tables  of  the  Sun  confift  of 

I.  Mean  longitudes  of  the  fun,  and  of  his  apogee,  for  current  years  of  the.  Hejira 
from  1 141  to  1 171  inclufive. 

1.  Mean  motions  of  the  fun,  and  of  his  apogee,  for  the  following  periods  of 
Arabian  years,  viz.  30,  60,  90,  120,  150,  180,  210,  240,  270,  300,  600,  900, 
1200. 

3.  Mean  motions  of  the  Sun,  and  of  his  apogee,  for  Arabian  months.  ,  ,; 

4.  The  fame  for  days  from  i  to  31. 

5.  The  fame  for  hours,  24  to  a  natural  day;  but  thefe  are  continued  to  61  ;  fo  that 
the  numbers  anfwering  to  them,  taken  for  the  next  lower  denomination,  an- 
fwer  for  minutes. 

6.  The  fame  for  years  complete  of  the  Hejira,  from  i  to  31. 

7.  TJie 
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7.  The  equation  of  time. 

8.  The  fun's  equation,  or  equation  of  the  orbit.  Argument,  his  mean  anomaly, 
■corredled  by  the  equation  of  time.  If  this  is  in  the  northern  figns,  the  equation  is 
to  be  fubtraded  from  his  place  corredled  by  the  equation  of  time  ;  if  in  the  fouth- 
ern,  to  be  added. 

9.  "Wi^^wvii  dijlancey  \\\s  horary  motion,  and  ^/'/'^;v«/ diameter.  Argument,  his 
equated  anomaly. 

II.  Tables  of  the  Moon. 

I — 6.  Contain  the  mean  longitudes  and  motions  of  the  Moon,  of  her  apogee  and 
node,  for  the  fame  period,  as  the  correfponding  tables  of  the  fun. 

7.  The  moon's  firfl  equation,  or  elliptic  equation.  Argument,  her  mean  anomaly 
correfted  by  the  equation  of  time,  to  be  applied  to  her  place;  corrected  by  the 
equation  of  time,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  equation  of  the  fun  to  his. 

8.  The  moon's  fecond  equation,  is  to  be  applied  in  three  places ;  viz.  to  her  lon- 
gitude and  apogee,  corredled  by  the  firfl:  equation  and  to  the  node.  It  has  two  argu- 
ments. 

1 .  From  the  moon's  longitude  once  equated,  fubtraft  the  fun's  equated  place. 
The  figns  and  degrees  of  this  are  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table. 

2.  From  the  moon's  place  once  equated,  fubtraft  the  place  of  the  fun's  apogee. 
The  figns  and  degrees  of  this  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  table. 

The  equation  is  found  at  the  interfedlion  of  the  two  arguments.  If  the  fecond 
argument  is  in  the  firfl  half  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  firfl  argument  in  the  firfi:  or 
fourth  quarter,  the  equation  is  to  be  added;  in  the  fecond  or  third,  to  be  fubtraded. 
But  If  the  fecond  argument  is  in  the  fecond  half  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  firfl  argu- 
ment in  the  firll  or  fourth  quarter,  it  is  fubtradtive ;  and  in  the  fecond  or  third 
quarter,  it  is  additive. 

9.  The  moon's  third  equation,  has  alfo  two  arguments  ; 

1.  From  the  moon's  place,  corredled  by  the  fecond  equation,  fubtrad  the  fun's 
true  longitude  ;  the  figns  and  degrees  of  this  are  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table. 

2.  The  moon's  mean  anomaly,  corrected  by  the  fecond  equation;  the  figns  and 
•denrees  are  on  the  ri^ht  and  left  of  the  table. 

o  o 

The  equation  is  found  at  the  interfedion  of  ,^the  arguments;  and  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  moon's  longitude  twice  equated,  by  addition  or  fubtradion,  as  ex- 
prefied  in  the  table,  to  give  her  true  place  in  xhefekkmayee  or  in  her  orbit. 

10.  Equation  of  the  node. 

Argument, 
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Argument,  the  moon's  longitude  thrice  equated,  diminiHied  by  that  of  the  fun. 
The  equation  is  to  be  added  to,  or  fubtrafted  from,  the  place  of  the  node,  as  ex= 
prefTed  in  the  table. 

In  the  fame  table  is  a  fecond  column,  entitled  correBion  of  the  node.  The  num^ 
bers  from  this  are  to  be  referved  and  applied  farther  on. 

11.  The  moon's  fourth  equation,  or  redu(Slion  from  her  orbit,  to  the  ecliptic. 
From  the  moon's  longitude  thrice  equated,  fubtraft  the  equated  longitude  of  the 
node,  the  remainder  is  the  argument  of  latitude,  and  this  is  alfo  the  argument  of 
the  fourth  equation;  which  is  to  be  fubtradted,  if  the  argument  is  in  the  firft  or 
third  quarter,  from  the  moon's  place  in  her  orbit;  and  if  the  argument  is  in  the  fe- 
cond or  fourth  quarter,  added  to  the  fame  to  give  her  longitude  in  the  7nm7iiiJJily. 
i.  e.  reduced  to  the  ecliptic. 

1 2.  Table  of  the  moon's  latitude,  contains  two  columns,  latitude  and  adjujimeni 
of  the  latitude..  Both  of  thefe  are  to  be  taken  out  by  the  figns  and  degrees  of  the 
argument  of  latitude. 

Multiply  into  one  another,  the  corredlion  of  the  node  and  the  adjuflment  of  the 
latitude,  and  add  the  produdt  to  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  as  taken  out  of  the  table, 
to  give  the  latitude  corred  ;  which  is  northern  if  the  argument  of  latitude  be  in  the 
firft  half  of  the  zodiac,  and  vice  verfd, 

III.  Tables  of  Saturn. 

I — 6.  Contain  the  mean  longitudes  and  motions  of  Saturn,  of  his  apogee  and: 
node,  for  the  fame  periods  as  the  correfponding  tables  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

7.  Firft  equation.  Argument,  Saturn  s  mean  anomaly ;  if  in  the  firft  fix  figns, 
fubtradlion,  and  vice  verfd. 

8.  Equation  of  the  node.  Argument,  the  argument  of  latitude,  found  by  fub- 
iradling  the  longitude  of  the  node,  from  that  of  Saturn  once  equated;  additive  in 
the  firft  and  fourth  quarters,  fubtradtive  in  the  fecond  and  third. 

9.  Saturn's  fecond  equation,  or  redudtion  of  his  orbit  to  the  ecliptic.  Argument, 
the  corroded  argument  of  latitude  or  difference  between  Saturn's  longitude  once 
equated  and  the  equated  longitude  of  the  node.  This  equation  to  be  added  to,  or 
fubtraded  from,  tlie  planet's  longitude  once  equated,  (or  his  place  in  his  orbit,) 
in  the  fame  cafes  as  indicated  in  the  correfponding  table  of  the  moon. 

10.  Table  o^  Saturn  s  inclination.     Argument,  the  argument  of  latitude. 

ri.  Table  of  Saturn  s  diftance.  Argument,  his  mean  anomaly  correcfted  by  the 
fecond  equation., 

IV.  Tables 
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rV.  Tables  of  Jupiter,  correfpond  with  thofe  of  Saturn,  excepting  that  there 
ils  no  equation  of  the  node,  fo  that  they  are  only  ten  in  number. 

V.  VL  VIL  Tables  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  agree  in  number,  de- 
nomination, and  ufe,  with  thofe  of  Jupiter. 

For  feveral  parts  of  the  foregoing  information,  I  am  indebted  to  the  grandfon 
of  a  Pandit,  who  was  a  principal  co-adjutor  oi  Jayafmha  in  his  agronomical  labours. 
The  Rajah  beftowed  on  him  the  title  of  JyotiJJjray,   or  AJlronomer-royal,  with  a 
jageer  which  produced  5000  rupees  of  annual  rent.     Both  of  thefe  defcended  to  his 
,pofl:erity;  but  from  the  incurlions  and  exadions  of  the  Mahrattas  the  rent  of  the 
jageer  land  was  annihilated.      The  young  man  finding  his  patrimonial  inheritance 
reduced  to  nothing,  and  that  fcience  was  no  longer  held  in  eftimation,  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  Decan,  in  hopes  that  his  talents  might  there  meet  with  better  encou- 
ragement; at  the  fame  time,  with  a  view  of  vifiting  a  place  of  religious  worlhip  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah.   There  he  fell  in  with  Rung  Raw  Appah,  dewan  of 
the  powerful  family  of  Powar,  who  was  on  his  march  to  join  Aly-Bahadur  in 
Bundelciind.  With  this  chief  the  Pandit  returned,  and  arrived  at  Oujein  while  I  was 
there.     This  young  man  polTeffed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Hindu  aflro- 
nomical  fcience  contained  in  the  various  Sid,dhantas,  and  that  not  confined  to  the 
mechanical  praftice  of  rules,  but  founded  on  a  geometrical  knowledge  of  their  de- 
monftration  ;  yet  he  had  inherited  the  fpirit  of  Jayafinha  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fee. 
and  acknowledge  the  fuperiorit}'  of  European  fcience.     In  his  pofi^elTion  I  faw  the 
tranflation  into  Sanfcrit  of  feveral  European  works,  executed  under  the  orders  of 
Jayafinha,  particularly   Euclid's   Elements  with  the  treatifes  of  plain   znd  fpbe- 
rical  trigonometry,  and  on  the  conftrudtion  and  ufe  of  logarithms,  \A'hich  are  an- 
■nexed  to  Cunn's  or  Commandine's  edition.     In  this  tranflation,  the  inventor  is 
called  Don  Juan  Napier,  an  additional  prefumption  that  Jayafinha  s  European 
aft:ronomers  were  of  the  Portuguefe  nation.    This,  indeed,  requires  little  confirm- 
■ation,  as  the  fon  of  one  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Sylva,  is  flill  alive  at  Jay- 
MKagar;  and  Pedro  himfelf,  who  was  a  phyfician  as  well  as  aftronomer,  has  not 
been  dead  more  than  five  or  fix  years.     Eefides  thefe,  the  Pandit  had  a  table  of  lo- 
garithms, and  of  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  to  feven  places  of  figures;  aad  a 
treatife  on  conic  fedions,     I  have  always  thought,  that  after  having  convinced  the 
Eaftern  nations  of  our  fuperiority  in  policy  and  in  arms,   nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  extenfion  of  our  national  glory  than  the  diifufion  among  them  of  a  tafire 
for  European  fcience.     And  as  the  means  of  promoting  fo  defirable  an  end,  thofe 

amonff 
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among  the  natives  who  had  penetration  to  fee,  and  ingenuouny  to  own,  its  fuperior 
accuracy  and  evidence,  ought  to  be  cheri(hed.  Among  thole  of  the  Iflamic  faitU, 
TuFFUzzuL  Hussein  Khan,  who,  by  tranilating  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Newton,  has  conduced  thofe  imbued  with  Arabick  literature  to  the  fountain  of 
all  phyfical  and  aftronomical  knowledge,  is  above  my  praife.  I  hoped  that  the 
Pandit  JyotiJJj  Ray,  following  the  fteps  of  his  anceftors  and  of  his  illuftrious  mafter, 
might  one  day  render  a  fimilar  fervice  to  the  difciples  of  Brahma.  But  this  ex- 
pecftation  was  difappointed  by  his  fudden  death  at  Jayanagar  foon  after  our  de- 
parture from  Oujein:  and  with  him  the  genius  of  Jayajinha  became  extind. 
Urania  fled  before  the  brazen-fronted  Mars,  and  the  obfervatory  was  converted 
into  an  arfenal  and  foundery  of  cannon^ 

The  Hindu  aftronomy,  from  the  learned  and  ingenious  difquifitions  of  Mr.  Bailt 
and  Profelfor  Playfair,  appears  to  carry  internal  marks  of  antiquity  which  do 
not  ftand  in  need  of  confii-mation  by  collateral  evidence.  Elle,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  foregoing  account,  that  fuch  could  not  be  derived  from  the  obfervatories  which 
have  been  defcribed  by  travellers ;  thofe  being  of  modern  date,  and  as  probably  of 
European  as  of  Hindu  conflruftion.  The  afliftance  derived  by  Jayajinha  from 
European  books  alfo  inclines  me  to  think,  that  the  treatife  entitled  CJhstraderfat 
•which  was  infpefted  by  Captain  Wilford's  Pandit,  (Afiat.  Ref.  vol.  IV.)  was 
not  confined  to  geometrical  knowledge,  of  purely  Brahminical  origin. 


XVI. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SPECIES  OF  MELOE,  AN  INSECT  OF  THE 
FIRST  OR  COLEOPTEROUS  ORDER  IN  THE  LINNEAN  SYS- 
TEM :  FOUND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  BENGAL,  BEHAR,  AND 
OUDE;  AND  POSSESSING  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SPA- 
NISH BLISTERING  FLY,  OR  MELOE  VESICATORIUS. 

By  Captain  Hardwicke. 

Ctmnumicated  by  Mr.  W.  Hunter. 

y\.NTENNiE  MoNiLiFORM,  fhort,  confiiling  of  eleven  articulations,  increafing 
in  fize  from  the  fecond  to  the  apex^  the  firft  nearly  as  long  as  the  laft;  each  a 

little. 
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little  thicker  upwards,  than  at  the  bafe,  and  truncated,  or  as  If  cut  off,  the  laO:  ex- 
cepted, which  is  egg-form. 

Palpi — four,  inequaled,  clubbed,  the  pofterior  pair  of  three,  and  the  anterior,  of 
two  articulations. 

Maxillce  or  jaws — four,  the  exterior  horney,  flightly  curved  inwards,  three 
toothed — the  two  inferior  teeth  very  fmall ;  the  exterior  pair,  comprelTed  and 
brufh-like. 

Head,  gibbous ;  eyes  prominent,  large,  reticulated  ;  labium  or  upper  lip,  hard, 
emarginated. 

Thorax — convex  above,  broader  towards  the  abdomen,  and  encompaffed  by  a 
narrow  marginal  line. 

Elytra,  crullaceous,  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  except  in  flies  pregnant  with 
eggs,  when  they  are  {hotter  by  one  ring  ;  convex  above,  concave  beneath  ;  yel- 
Ipw,  with  three  tranfverfe,  black,  irregular,  undulated  bands  ;  the  one  at  the  apex 
broadeft,  and  that  at  the  bafe  dividing  the  yellow  longitudinally,  into  two  fpots  : 
porcated  or  ridged  ;  the  ridges  longitudinal  and  parallel  to  the  future  ;  in  num- 
ber, three  equal,  one  unequal,  the  ridges  not  very  prominent. 

yila  or  wings — membraneous,  a  little  exceeding  the  elytra  in  length,  and  the 
ends  folded  under. 

The  tarfi  of  the  two  firfl:  pair  of  feet  conlills  of  five  articulations ;  and  of  the 
pofterior  pair,  four  only. 

Every  part  of  the  infedl,  excepting  the  wings  and  elytra,  is  black,  oily  to  the 
touch,  and  covered  more  or  lefs  with  denfe  hairs ;  a  few  fcattered  hairs  are  alfo 
evident  on  the  lytra.  All  the  cruftaceous  parts  of  the  infedt  are  pitted  minutely* 
It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  Meloe  Profcarabcvus  of  Linn,  and  a  full  grown  one, 
when  dry  and  fit  for  ufe,  is  to  the  M.  Veficatorhis  in  weight  as  4I  to  i . 

They  come  into  feafon  with  the  periodical  rains,  and  are  found  from  the  month 
of  July  to  the  end  of  OBober,  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  cucurbit accous  plants,  but 
more  frequently  on  the  fpecies  of  Cuciimis  called  by  the  natives  Turiey ;  with  a 
cylindrical,  fmooth,  ten  angled  fruit.  Alfo  on  the  Raam  Turiey,  or  Hibifcus 
Efculentus  Hibifcus,  Rofa  Senjis—zndi  in  jungles  where  thefe  plants  are  not  to  be 
found,  they  are  to  be  met  with  on  two  or  more  fpecies  of  Sida,  which  flourifli  in 
that  feafon. 

In  the  failure  of  flowers,  they  will  feed  on  the  leaves  of  all  thefe  plants,  ex- 

6  K  cept 
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cppt  the  Turiey — which  I  have  not  obferved  them  eat.  They  are  great  devourer?, 
and  will  feed  as  freely  in  confinement  as  at  large. 

In.  September  they  are  full  of  eggs,  which  feems  to  be  the  bed:  ftate  in  which 
they  can  be  taken  for  medical  ufe,  at  that  time  abounding  more  abundantly  in  an 
acrid  yellow  oil,  in  which,  probably,  refides  their  moft  adive  property. 

This  fluid  feems  the  animal's  means  of  rendering  itfelf  obnoxious  to  others  ; 
for,  on  the  moment  of  applying  the  hand  to  feize  it,  it  ejedls  a  large  globula  from 
the  knee  joint  of  every  leg,  and  this,  if  fuffered  to  dry  on  the  fingers,  foon  produces 
an  uncommon  tingling  in  the  part,  and  fometimes  a  blifter.  This  is  the  only  in- 
convenience attending  the  catching  of  them,  for  they  make  no  refiftance  :  on  the 
contrary,  they  draw  in  the  head  towards  the  breaft  as  foon  as  touched,  and  endea- 
vour to  throw  themfelves  off  the  plant  they  are  found  on. 

The  female  produces  about  150  eggs,  a  little  fmaller  than  a  caraway  feed,  white 
and  oblono-  oval.  Their  larv^  I  have  not  feen,  therefore  as  yet  know  not  where 
they  depofit  their  eggs. 

Their  flight  from  plant  to  plant  is  flow,  heavy,  and  with  a  loud  humming  noife^ 
the  body  hanging  almoft  perpendicularly  to  the  wing-s. 

They  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  elytra,  from  an  orange  red  to  a  bright  yellow ;. 
but  I  do  not  find  this  variety  conflitutes  any  difference  in  fex. 

The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country  know  the  infeifl  by  the  name  of  tel-eene, 
cxpreffive  of  its  oily  nature  :  they  are  acquainted  with  its  bliltering  properties,  but 
I  do  not  find  they  make  any  medicinal  ufe  of  it. 

The  drawing  which  accompanies  this  defcription,  exhibits  the  fly  of  its  natural 

fize. 

Fuite-Ghiir,  September^  '^79^' 

REPORT  ON  THE  MELOE,  OR  LYTTA. 

By  W.  Hunter,  Efq. 

The  circumfl:ance  refpe£ting  your  new  fpecies  of  Meloe  or  Lytta,  which  I 
lately  had  occafion  to  obferve,  was  fliortly  as  follows : 

Tindure  of  them  was  diredled  as  an  external  application  to  a  man's  arm,  which 
was  paralytic  in   confequence  of  rheumatifm.      On  the   firfl:  application  feveral 

vefications 
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veficatlons  were  railed,  as  completely  diilended  with  ferum,  as  if  a  blifter  had 
been  applied.  I  am  not  particularly  informed,  what  proportion  the  flies  bore  to 
the  menflruum  ;  but,  I  think,  it  was  fomething  greater  than  that  diredled  by  the 
London  college  for  the  tin(5lure  of  the  officinal  kind. 


March  gth,  1796. 
REPORT  ON  THE  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY  A  SPECIES  OF  MELOE, 
FOUND  IN  BENGAL,  BEHAR,  AND  OUDE. 

By  W.  R.  Monroe,  Efq. 

I  RECEIVED  your  packet  containing  the  fpecimens  of  the  new  bliftering  fly,  a  few 
days  ago,  whilfl  I  was  bufily  employed  in  preparations  for  my  departure  from  this 
ftation.  I  loft  no  time,  however,  in  making  a  trial  of  their  efficacy  on  three  dif- 
ferent patients  who  required  bliftering.  They  fucceeded  in  each  trial ;  though 
the  effedl  was  in  none  produced  completely  in  lefs  than  ten  hours ;  and  the  vefica- 
tions  even  then  were  filled  with  a  ferum  rather  gelatinous  than  fluid. 

As  far  as  thefe  few  trials  authorife  a  conclufion,  we  may  fafely  confider  them'  a 
valuable  fubftitute  for  the  cantharides  ;  though  I  fliould  think  they  will  not,  in 
general,  be  found  fo  adlive  as  the  Spanifi  fly,  in  its  moft  perfed:  ftate  of  preferva- 
tion.  Captain  Hardwicke  has  certainly,  however,  made  a  moft  ufeful  addition 
to  our  AJiatick  Materia  Medica ;  and,  he  may  rely  on  it,  that  if  I  fliould  inad- 
vertently mention  the  difcovery,  I  fhall  not  fail  to  give  him  alfo  the  merit  he  is  fo 
fairly  entitled  to  for  it.  The  country  people,  I  find,  give  the  fly  different  names, 
fo  that  there  are,  I  fuppofe,  many  fpecies  of  it,  the  moft  efficacious  of  which  he 
will,  in  his  account  of  it,  particularize. 


REFERENCES. 

A.  A  full  grown  infe<fl  of  its  natural  fize. 

B.  The  fame  reverfed,  to  ftiow  the  under  part  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

C.  The  eggs. 

D.  An  elytron  of  another  fly,  to  fliow  the  difi:eren:e  of  colour  and  fpots  at  the 
bale. 

E.  A 
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E.  A  wing  difplayed. 

F.  The  head  magnified. 

G.  The  labium  or  lip. 

H.  The  horny  or  exterior  jaws. 
I.  The  hairy  interior  ditto. 
K.  The  pofterior  pair  or  palpi. 
L.  The  anterior  or  leller  ditto. 


XV 11. 

A  COMPARATIVE  VOCABULARY  OF  SOME  OF  THE  LANGUAGES 
SPOKEN  IN  THE  BURMA  EMPIRE. 

Bj  Francis  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Jl  O  judge  from  external  appearance,  that  is  to  fay,  from  fhape,  fize,  and  feature, 
there  is  one  very  extenlive  nation  that  inhabits  the  eaft  of  AJa.  It  includes  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  Tartars  of  the  Chincfe  authors,  the  Calmucs,  the  Chinefe,  the 
Japponefey  the  Malays,  and  other  tribes  inhabiting  what  is  called  the  Peninfula  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges ;  and  the  iflands  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  this,  as  far  at 
leaft  as  New  Guinea.  This,  however,  is  fpeaking  in  a  very  general  fenfe,  many 
foreign  races  being  intermixed  with  the  nation,  and  perhaps  many  tribes  belonging 
to  it  being  fcattered  beyond  the  limits  I  have  mentioned. 

This  nation  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  fhort,  fquat,  robuft,  flefliy  ftature,  and 
by  features  hi<:hly  different  from  thofe  of  an  European.  The  face  is  fomewhat  in- 
fhape  of  a  lozenge,  the  forehead  and  chin  being  fharpened,  whilft  at  the  cheek 
bones  it  is  very  broad :  unlefs  this  be  what  is  meant  by  the  conical  head  of  the 
Chinefe,  I  confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  underfland  what  that  is.  The  eyebrows,  or 
fupercillary  ridges,  in  this  nation,  projedl  very  little,  and  the  eyes  are  very  narrow, 
and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the  head,  the  external  angles  being  the  higheft.. 
Thenofe  is  very  fmall,  but  has  not,  like  that  of  the  negro,  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  flattened ;  and  the  apertures  of  the  noftrils,  which  in  the  European  are 
linear  and  parallel,  in  them  are  nearly  circular  and  divergent ;  for  the  feptum  ma- 
rium  being  much  thickeft  towards  the  face,  places  them  entirely  out  of  the  pa- 
rallel 
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rallel  line.  The  mouths  of  this  nation  are  in  general  well  (hapcd  ;  their  hair  is 
harfh,  lank,  and  black.  Thofe  of  them  that  live  even  in  the  warmeft  climates, 
do  not  obtain  the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  Hindu ;  nor  do  fuch  of  them  as  live  in 
the  coldell  countries,  acquire  the  clear  bloom  of  the  European. 

Ill  adventitious  circumiiances,  fuch  as  laws,  cuftoms,  government,  political 
maxims,  religion,  and  literature,  there  is  alfo  a  ftrong  refemblance  among  the  dif- 
ferent Hates  compofing  this  great  nation ;  no  doubt  arifing  from  the  frequent  in- 
tercourfe  that  has  been  among  them. 

But  it  is  very  furprifing,  that  a  vonderful  difference  of  language  fhould  prevail. 
Language  of  all  adventitious  circumlknces,  is  the  fureft  guide  in  tracing  the  mi- 
grations and  connedlions  of  nations ;  and  how  in  a  nation,  which  bears  fuch  ftrong 
marks  of  being  one,  radically  the  fame,  languages  totally  different  fhould  prevail, 
I  cannot,  at  prefent,  pretend  to  conjedure  :  but,  in  order  to  alTift,  in  accounting 
for  the  circumilance,  having,  during  my  ftay  in  the  Burma  empire,  been  at  fome 
pains  to  colled  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  fuch  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  it  as 
opportunity  offered,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  curious  to  publifli  it.  I  am  fen- 
fible  of  its  many  imperfedions  :  but  it  is  a  beginning,  which  I  hope  hereafter  to 
make  more  complete ;  and,  where  I  fail,  others,  without  doubt,  will  be  more  fuc- 
cefsful. 

In  all  attempts  to  trace  the  migrations  and  connedions  of  tribes  by  means  of  lan- 
guage, it  OMght  to  be  carefully  remembered,  that  a  few  coincidences,  obtained  by 
fearching  through  the  whole  extent  of  two  didionaries,  is  by  no  means  the 
leaft  affinity  ;  fcr  our  organs  being  only  capable  of  pronouncing  a  certain,  and 
that  a  very  limited  number  of  founds,  it  is  to  be  expeded,  according  to  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  chance,  that  two  nations,  in  a  few  inflances,  will  apply  the  fame 
'  found  to  exprefs  the  fame  idea.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  in  tracing  the 
radical  affinities  of  languages,  terms  of  art,  men's  names,  religious  and  law  phrafes, 
are,  of  all  words,  the  mofl;  improper  ;  as  they  are  liable  conflantly  to  be  communi- 
cated by  adventitious  circumflances  from  one  race  of  men  to  another.  What  con- 
nedion  of  blood  have  we,  Europeans,  with  the  JewSy  from  whom  a  very  great 
proportion  of  our  names  and  religious  terms  are  derived  ?  Or  what  connedion 
have  the  natives  of  Bengal  with  the  Arabs  or  Eng/ijk,  from  whom  they  have  de- 
rived mofl  of  their  law  and  political  terms  ?  With  the  former  they  have  not  even 
had  political  connedion  ;  as  the  phrafes  in  queftion  were  derived  to  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  Perfians  and  Tartars,  Two  languages,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be 

conlidered. 
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confidered  as  radickilly  the  fame,  when,   of  a  certain  number  of  common  words 
chofen  by  accident,  the  greater  number  have  a  clear  and  diftinft  refembknce.     A  * 
circumflance,  to  which,  if  antiquarians  had  been  attentive,  they  would  have  been 
laved  from  the  greater  part  of  that  etymological  folly,  which  has  fo  often  expofed 
their  plealing  fcience  to  the  juft  ridicule  of  mankind. 

In  the  orthography  I  have  had  much  difficulty.  Two  people  will  feldom  write 
in  the  fame  way,  any  word  or  language  with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  I  have 
attempted  merely  to  convey  to  the  Englifi  reader,  without  any  minute  attention  to  ■ 
accent,  or  fmall  variations  of  vowels,  a  found  fimilar  to  that  pronounced  ;  nor  have 
I  paid  any  attention  to  the  orthography  of  the  natives.  This,  in  the  Burma  lan- 
guage, I  might  have  done;  but  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  writing  of  the 
other  tribes,  I  thought  it  the  fafeft  method  to  exprefs  the  found  merely.  The  fol- 
lowing fcheme  of  vowels,  in  order  to  read  my  vocabulary  correftly,  mult  be  kept 
in  mind  : 

A — pronounce  as  in  the  EngliJJj  words  bad,  bat,  had,  hat. 

Aw — or  broad  Scotch  a,  as  in  bav/d. 

Ay — as  the  EngHfi  a,  in  babe,  bake,  bare;  day^  pay,  hay. 

Ee — in  order  to  avoid  confufion,  I  ufe  for  the  Englip  e ;  as  they  have  exaftly 
the  fame  found. 

^ — I  ufe  for  the  French  and  Scotch  e  open. 

U — I  always  found  as  in  the  word  duck  3  ufing  00  for  its  other  found,  as  in 

book. 

Ou — I  found  as  in  found,  bound. 

Au — is  nearly  fimilar,  but  broader,  a  found  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Eng~ 
lijh  language. 

Ei — I  ufe  as  the  vowel  in  bind,  find,   &c. 

Ai — nearly  the  fame  but  broader.        ">      Thefe  two  founds,  as  far  as  I  remem- 

Oe — I  ufe  to  exprefs  the  French  u.     )  ber,  are  not  ufed  by  the  Englip. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  pronunciation,  among  all  thefe  tribes,  to  a  flranger 
appears  exceedingly  inarticulate.  In  particular  they  hardly  ever  pronounce  the  let- 
ter r;  and  t,  d,  th,  s,  and  z,  are  almoll  ufed  indifcriminately.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of?  and  b.  Thus  the  word  for  water  which  the  Bur  mas  univerfally  pro- 
nounce jj'^i?,  is  written  rae ;  and  the  Palli  name  for  their  capital  city  Amarapoora, 
is  commonly  pronounced  Amaapooya.  This  indillindl  pronunciation  probably  arifes 
from  the  exceflive  quantity  of  betel,  which  they  chew.     No  man  of  rank  ever 

fpeaks 
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fpeaks  without  Ins  mouth  heing  as  full  as  poflible  of  a  mixture  of  betel  and  nur, 
tobacco,  quicklime,  and  fpices.  In  this  ftate  he  is  nearly  deprived  of  the  ufe  of 
his  tongue  in  articulation,  which,  although  not  the  only  organ  of  fpeech,  is  yet  of 
fuch  ufe  in  articulation,  as  to  be  commonly  confidered  as  fuch.  Hence  it  is,  that 
an  indirtindl  articulation  has  become  fafliionable,  even  when  the  tongue  is  at  li- 
berty. 

I  fliall  begin  with  the  Burma  language  as  being  at  prefent  the  mofl:  prevalent. 
There  are  four  dialers  of  it,  that  of  the  Burma  proper,  that  of  Arakan,  that  of  the 
Yo,  and  that  of  Tenaferim. 

The  people  called  by  us  Burmas,  Barmas,  Vermas,  Brimmas,  &:c.  ftile  themfelves 
Myamviaiv.  By  the  people  of  Pegu,  they  are  named  Piimmay  ;  by  the  Karaya,  Yoo  ; 
by  the  people  of  Cujfay,  Aicaw ;  by  the  Cufiy  Jljaii,  Kammau ;  by  the  Chinefe  of 
Younan,  Laiimeen ;  and  by  the  Aykobat,  Aniva.  They  eilieem  themfelves  to  be 
defcended  from  the  people  of  Arakan,  whom  they  often  call  Myammaiv  gyee,  that 
is  to  fay,  great  Burmas. 

The  proper  natives  oi  Arakan,  call  themfelves  Yakain,  which  name  is  alfo  com- 
monly given  to  them  by  the  Burmas.  By  the  people  of  Pegu  they  are  named  Ta- 
ka'm.  By  the  Bengal  Hindus,  at  leaft  by  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  fettled  in 
Arakan,  the  country  is  called  Rq/fawn,  from  whence,  I  fuppofe,  Mr.  Rennell 
has  been  induced  to  make  a  country  named  RoJJjaum  occupy  part  of  his  map,  not 
conceiving  that  it  would  be  Arakan,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Mugs,  as  we  often  call 
it.  Whence  this  name  o£  Mug,  given  by  Europeans  to  the  natives  oi  Arakan,  has 
been  derived,  I  know  not ;  but,  a?  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  is  totally  unknown  to  the 
natives  and  their  neighbours,  except  fuch  of  them  as  by  their  intercourfe  with  us 
have  learned  its  ufe.  The  Mahommedans  fettled  at  Arakan^  call  the  country  Ro- 
•vingaiv,  the  Perjians  call  it  Rekan.  The  third  dialed:  of  the  Burma  language  is 
fpoken  by  a  fmall  tribe  called  Yo.  There  are  four  governments  of  this  nation, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  ot  the  Arakan  mountains,  governed  by  chiefs  of  their  own, 
but  tributary  to  the  Burmas. 

The  fourth  dialect  is  that  of  what  we  call  the  coafl  of  Tenafferim,  from  its  city 
now  in  ruins,  whofe  proper  name  was  Tanayntharee.  Thefe  people,  commonly 
called  by  the  Burmas,  Dawayza  and  Byeitza  ;  from  the  two  governments  of  which 
their  country  confifts,  have  moft  frequently  been  fubjedted  to  Siam  or  Pegu ;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  fubjedls  of  the  Burma  king. 

Although  the  dialeds  of  thefe  people,  to  one  another,  appear  very  dillincl,  yet 
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the  difference  confifts  chiefly  in  fuch  minute  variations  of  accent  as  not  to  be  ob- 
fervable  by  a  flranger.  In  the  fame  manner  as  an  EngUJloman  at  firft  is  feldom  able 
to  diftinguifh  even  the  Aberdeen  accent  from  that  of  the  other  fliires  of  Scotland, 
M^hich  to  a  Scotchman  appears  fo  different;  fo,  in  moft  cafes,  I  could  perceive  no 
difference  in  the  vv^ords  of  thefe  four  languages,  although  among  the  Burmas,  any 
of  the  provincials,  fpeaking  generally,  produced  laughter,  and  often  appeared  to  be 
with  difficulty  underftood.  I  fliall,  therefore,  only  give  a  lift  of  the  Burma  w^ords; 
thofe  of  the  other  dialedts  are  the  fame,  w^here  difference  is  not  mentioned. 

aree.  Yo. 


Kay 


Rae 


I.  EngUJl^. 

1  Sun 

2  Moon 

Myammaw. 
Nay 
La 

Yakain.          7 

^ana 

3  Star 

4  Earth 

5  Water 

Kyee 

Myacgyee 

Ys 

Kyay 
Ree 

6  Fire 

Mee 

— 

7  Stone 

Kiouk 

— 

8  Wind 

Las 

Lee 

9  Rain 

Mo 

— 

10  Man 

Loo 

— 

1 1  Woman 

Meemma 

— 

12  Child 

Loogalay 

*Loofliee 

13  Head 

Kaung 

— 

14  Mouth 

Parat 

— 

15  Arm 

16  Hand 

Lsemmaung 

Lsek 

<— 

17  Leg 

18  Foot 

Kaethalour 
Kia^bamo 

— ' 

1 9  Beaft 

Taraitram 

— 

20  Bird 

Hugxk 

— 

21  Fifh 

Ngaw 

— 

22  Good 

23  Bad 

24  Great 

Kaung 

Makaung 

Kyee 

__  ■ 

*  Literally,  a  little 

man, 

Kioukay 


Laik 
Saloongfa 


Knap 


25  Little 
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Myammaw, 

Takai?u 

25  Little 

Ngay 

— . 

26  Long 

Shay 

m^ 

27  Short 

Ato 

mm, 

28  One 

Teet 

— » 

29  Two 

Hueet 

•-, 

30  Three 

Thoum 



31  Four 

Lay 

— 

32  Five 

Ngaw 

— 

33  Six 

Kiouk 



54  Seven 

Kuhneet 

-. 

35  Eight 

Sheet 

^ 

36  Nine 

Ko 

— 

37  Ten 

Tazay 



38  Eat 

Zaw 

.». 

39  Drink 

Thouk 



40  Sleep 

Bit 



41  Walk 

Xleen 

Hlay 

42  Sit 

Tein 

— 

43  Stand 

Ta 

Mateinay 

44  Kill 

That 

Sot 

45  Yes 

Houkkay 

— 

46  No 

Mahouppoo 

— 

47  Here 

Deemaw 

— 

48  There 

Homaw 

~. 

49  Above 

Apomaw 

— 

50  Below 

Houkmaw 

— 

tanayntharee. 

To. 

—- 

— 

— 

Shs 

>-^ 

To 

Hlay 

Mateenahay 
Afatu 


—  Thaman 

—  Apobau 

—  Auk 

The  next  mofl:  prevalent  language  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  what  we  call 
the  Siammefe,  a  word  probably  corrupted  from  the  Sban  of  the  Burmas.  The  Si- 
ammefe  race  occupies  the  whole  frontier  of  Tiinan,  extending  on  the  eaft  to  Tonqnin 
and  Cochinckina,  and  on  the  fouth,  down  to  the  fea.  It  contains  many  flates  or 
kingdoms,  moftly  fubjeiTt  or  tributary  to  the  Burmas.  I  have  only  procured  voca- 
bles of  three  of  its  dialedls,  which  I  here  give  compleat,  as  they  differ  conliderably. 

The  firll:  dialed  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  SiarUt  the  moft  polifhed  people  of 
eaftern  India,     They  cail  themfelves  to  me  fimply  T^ai ;  but  Mr.  Loubere  fays, 
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that  In  order  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  from  a  people  to  he  afterwards  mentioned, 
they  add  the  word  2-Jay,  which  fignifies  little.  By  the  Bursas,  from  the  vulgar 
name  of  their  former  capital  city,  they  are  called  Yoodaya;  by  the  people  o^ Pegu 
they  are  liamed  Seem;  and  by  the  Ckinefe  of  Yunan,   Syianlo  or  Kycenlo. 

The  fecond  dialed  of  the  Siammefe  language  which  I  fhall  mention,  is  that  of  a 
people,  who,  to- me,  alfo  call  themfelves  fimply  T^cd.  I  believe,  however,  they  are 
the  Tai-yay,  or- great  Tai,  of  Mr-.  Loubere.  They  have  been  long  fubjecft  to  the 
Burnias,  who  call  theni  Myelapjhan  ;  by  the  people  of  Pegu  they  are  named  Sawn ; 
Thay  by  the  Karayn  ;  Looktai  by  the  Katheefimn  ;  Kabo  by  the  people  of  Kathee  or 
Cu/fiiy ;  PcTivyee  hy  the  Chi>iefe\  and  to  me  they  were  named  Lau  by  the  Siammefe 
proper.  Their  country  towards^  the  north  lies  between  the  well:  fide  of  Yunan  and 
the  Erawade  or  great  Burma  river,  defcending  down  its  ealtern  bank  a  confiderable 
way;  it  then  extends  along  the  fouth  fide  of  Yunan  till  it  comes  to  the  Loukiang 
or  river  of  Mar-taban,  which  forms  its  eallern  boundary ;  on  the  fouth  it  extends 
to  no  great  diftance  from  Martaban  j  and  on  the  weft  it  is  feparated  from  Burma 
proper  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  that  pafs  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Ava. 

The  third  dialeft  ot  the  Siammefe  language  is  that  of  a  people  called,  by  the 
Burtnas,  Ka-ihee  Shawn  ;  to  themfelves  they  afilime  the  name  of  Tai-loong  or  great 
Ti//.  Tliey  are  called  Moitay  Kabo,  by  the  Katkee  or  people  of  Ctiffay.  They  in- 
habit the  upper  part  of  the  Kiayndv.ayn  river,  and  from  that  weft  to  the  Erawade. 
They  have,  in  general,  been  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Munnypura  ;  but,  at  prefent,  are 
tributary  to  the  Burma  monarch. 


II.  Englifi. 

Tdinay. 

Taiyay. 

Tai-loong. 

I  Sun 

Rocn 

Kav/an 

KangooRt 

2  Moon 

Sun 

Loen 

Noon 

3  Stars 

Dau 

Lau 

Nau 

4  Earth 

Deen 



Neen 

,  5  V/ater 

Nam 

Nawh  or  Naum 

Nam 

6  Fire 

Fai 

Fai 

Pui 

7  Stone 

Hin 

. — 

Fleen 

8  V/ind 

Lam 

Loum 

Loom 

.  9  Rain 

Fon 

Foon 

Poon 

ID  Man 

Ron 

Kon 

Koon 

1 1  Woman 

Fooen 

Paeyen 

Pawneen 

J  2  C.iild 

Daeknooe 

Lawen 

Lookwoon 

13  Head 
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13  Head 

14  Mouth 

15  Arm 

1 6  Hand 

17  Leg 

18  Foot 

19  Bead 

20  Bird 

21  Fifli 

22  Good 

23  Bad 

24  Great 

25  Little 

26  Long 

27  Short 

28  One 

29  Two 

30  Three 

31  Four 

32  Five 

33  Six 

34  Seven 

35  Eight 

36  Nine 

37  Ten 

38  Eat 

39  Drink 

40  Sleep 

41  Walk 

42  Sit 

43  Stand 

44  Kill 

*  Kau  is  rice,  and  Nam  is  water.     Here,  therefore,  \vc  have  a  nation  with  no  word  to  exprefs  the  difference  be- 
tween eating  and  drinl<ing.     The  pleafures  of  tlie  table  mull  be  in  little  requeft  with  them. 
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I'ainay. 

Taiyay. 

Tai-loong. 

Seeza 

Ho 

Hoo 

Pawk 

Tfop 

Pawk 

Kayn 

Komooec 

Moo 

Moo 

Mooee 

Pawmoo 

Naung 

Koteen 

Hooko 

Langteen 

Swateen 

Lungdin 

Sawt 

— 

Nook 

Noup 

Naut 

Nook 

Flaw 

Paw 

Paw 

Dee 

Lee 

Wanoo 

Maidee 

Malee 

Mowan 

To 

Loung 

Loong 

Layt 

Laik 

Unleek 

Yaa 

Yan 

Anyou 

San 

Lot 

Unlot 

Noong 

Noo 

Aning 

So 

Sang 

Sowng 

Sam 

Sam 

Sam 

See 

Shee 

Shee 

Haw 

Haw 

Haw 

Hok 

Houk 

Hook 

Kyxt 

Sayt 

Seet 

Payt 

Payt 

.         PcCt 

Kawo 

Kaw 

Kau 

Seet 

Sheet 

Ship 

*Kyeen  Kau 

Kyeen  Kau 

Kyeen  Kau 

Kyeen  Nam 

Kyeen  Nawm 

Kyeen  Nam 

Non 

Non 

Non 

Teeo 

Hoe 

Pei 

Nanon 

Nawn 

Nung 

Yoon 

Lootlbok 

Peignung 

Kaw 

Po 

Potai 
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EngHJJj. 

Tahiay. 

Taiyay. 

Tai-loong, 

45  Yes 

0 

Sai 

Munna 

46  No 

Maifliai 

Mofai 

Motfau 

47  Here 

Teenee 

Teenai 

Teenay 

48  There 

Teenon 

Teepoon 

Ponaw 

49  Above 

Bonon 

Teenaipoon 

Nooa 

50  Below 

Kang  lang 

Teetai 

— 

The  next  language,  of  which  I  {hall  give  a  fpecimen,  is  that  of  the  people  who 
call  themfelves  Moitay.  Their  country  is  fituated  between  Sylhet  in  Bengal  and 
that  of  the  Tai-loong  above  mentioned:  to  the  north  of  it  is  Ajfam\  on  the  fouth 
Arakan,  and  the  rude  tribes  bordering  on  that  kingdom.  Their  capital  city  they 
name  Mumtypura.  By  the  people  of  Bengal  they  are  called  Muggaloos,  an  appella- 
tion with  which  thofe  we  faw  at  Amarapura  were  totally  unacquainted.  This 
namt,  however,  Europeans  have  applied  to  the  country,  turning  it  at  the  fame  time 
into  Meckley.  Kathee  is  the  name  given  to  this  people  by  the  Burmas,  which  we 
alfo  have  taken  for  the  name  of  the  country,  and  corrupted  into  CuJJay.  Mr.  Ren- 
NEL  having  from  Bengal  obtained  information  of  Meckley,  and  from  Ava  having 
heard  of  Cujfay,  never  conceived  that  they  were  the  fame,  and,  accordingly,  in  his 
map  of  Hindujian,  has  laid  down  two  kingdoms,  Cujfay  and  Meckley ;  for  which, 
indeed,  he  had  fufticient  room,  as  by  Captain  Baker's  account  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  place  Ava  much  too  far  to  the  eaft. 


III.  Englijh. 

Moitay, 

Englijl:), 

Moitay. 

1  Sun 

Noomeet 

14  Mouth 

Seembaw 

2  Moon 

Taw 

15  Arm 

Pambom 

3  Stars 

Towang  Meezat 

16  Hand 

Khoit 

4  Earth 

Leipauk 

17  Leg 

— 

5  Water 

Eefheen 

1 8  Foot  with  the 

Kho 

6  Fire 

Mee 

ankle 

7  Stone 

Noong  Loong 

19  Bead 

~. 

8  Wind 

Noofheet 

20  Bird 

Oofaik 

9  Rain 

No 

21  Fifh 

Ngaw 

10  Man 

Mee 

22  Good 

Pawee  or  Pai 

1 1  Woman 

Noopee 

23  Bad 

Pattay 

12  Child 

Peeka 

24  Great 

Sauwee 

13  Head 

Kop  Kok 

25  Little 

Apeekauk 

26  Long 
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Mo  if  ay. 

Englijh. 

Moitay. 

26  Long 

Afluiiba 

39  Drink 

Tawee 

27  Short 

Ataymba 

40  Sleep 

Keepee 

28  One 

A  maw 

41  Walk 

Kwnee 

29  Two 

Anee 

42  Sir 

Pummee 

30  Three 

Ahoom 

43  Stand 

Lapec 

31  Four 

Maree 

44  Kill 

Hallo 

32  Five 

Mangaw 

45  Yes 

Manee 

33  Six 

Torok 

46  No 

Nattay 

34  Seven 

Tarayt 

47  Here 

Malliee 

35  Eight 

Neepaw 

48  There 

Ada 

36  Nine 

Mapil 

49  Atove 

Mataka 

37  Ten 

Tarraw 

50  Below 

Maka 

38  Eat 

Sat 

In  the  intermediate  fpace  between  Bengal,  Araka7i,  the  proper  Burma,  and  the 
kingdom  oi  Mimnaypiira,  is  a  large  mountainous  and  woody  tradl.  It  is  occupied  by 
many  rude  tribes.  Among  thefe,  the  moft  diftinguifhed,  is  that  by  the  Burmas 
called  Kiayn,  from  whom  is  derived  the  name  of  the  great  weftern  branch  of  the 
Erawade,  for  Kiaynduayn  iignifies  the  fountain  of  the  Kiayn.  This  people  calls  itfelf 
Koloun,  and  it  feems  to  be  a  numerous  race,  univerfally  fpoken  of  by  its  neighbours, 
as  remarkable  for  fmiple  honefty,  induftry,  and  an  inoffenfive  difpolition. 


IV.  EngUp. 

Koloun. 

EtigliJJj. 

Koloun. 

1  Sun 

Konee 

14  Mouth 

Mawkoo 

2  Moon 

Klow 

15  Arm 

Maboam 

3  Stars 

Affay 

1 6  Hand 

Mukoo 

4  Earth 

Day 

17  Leg 

Man  warn 

5  Water 

Tooec 

18  Foot 

Kopaung 

6  Fire 

May 

1 9  Beaft 

Pakyoo 

7  Stone 

Aloong 

20  Bird 

Pakyoo 

8  Wind 

Klee 

21  Fifli 

Ngoo 

9  Rain 

Yoo 

22  Good 

Pojelahoe 

10  Man 

Kloun 

23  Bad 

Sslahoe 

1 1  Woman 

Patoo 

24  Great 

Ahlayn 

12  Child 

Saemee 

25  Little 

Amee 

13  Head 

Mulloo 

26  Long 

Afaw 

27  Short 
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Englijh. 

Koloim. 

27  Short 

SooLchay 

28  One 

Moo 

29  Two 

Palmee 

30  Three 

Patoon 

31  Four 

Poonhee 

32  Five 

Poonho 

2,3  Six 

Poofouk 

34  Seven 

Poox^fiE 

35  Eight 

Pooicfay 

36  Nine 

Poongo 

37  Ten 

Poohaw 

38  Eat 

Kayawa: 

Engllfi. 

Koloiin. 

39  Drink 

Koyawee    . 

40  Sleep 

Eitfha 

41  Walk 

Hlayaefhoe 

42  Sit 

Own 

43  Stand 

Undoon 

44  Kill 

Say,oe 

45  '''es 

AfhcEba 

46  No 

See hay 

47  Here 

Nsa 

48  There 

Tfooa 

49  Above 

Akloengung 

50  Below 

Akoa 

Another  rude  nation,  which  fhelters  itfelf  in  the  recelTes  of  hills  and  woods, 
from  the  violence  of  its  infolent  neighbours,  is  named   by  the  Burmas  Karayn ; 
and  Kadoon  by  the  people  of  Pegu.     They  are  moft  numerous  in  the  Pegu  king- 
dom, and  like  the  Kiay?i  are  diftinguifhed  for  their  innocence  and  induftry.     By 
the  Burmas  they  are  flxid  to  be  of  two  kinds  ;    Burma  and  1  a  lain  Karayn.      Some 
of  them,  with  whom  I  converfed,  feemed  to  underftand  this   diftindlion,  calling 
the  former  P<iJJhoko  and  the  latter  Maploo.     This,  however,  probably  arofe  from 
thefe  individuals  being  better  acquainted  with  the  Burma  ideas,   than  the  gene- 
rality of  their  countrymen  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  thofe  with  whom  I  converfed 
faid  that  all  Karayn  were  the  fame,  and  called  them  Play.     I  am,  however,  not 
certain  if  I  underdood  them  rightly ;  nor  do  I  know,   that  I  have  obtained  the 
proper  name  of  this  tribe.     I  have  given  a  vocabulary  of  each  of  thefe,  who  feemed 
to  underftand  the  diftindion  of  Burma  and  Tailain  Karayn,   and  two  of  different 
villa-j-es  who  did  not  underftand  the  difference  ;  for  in  this  nation  I  found  the  vil- 
lages differing  very  much  in  dialed: ;  even  where  not  diftant,   probably  owing  to 
their  having  little  communication  one  with  another.     It  muft  be  obferved,   that  in 
ufing  an  interpreter,   one  is  very  liable  to  miftakes,   and  thofe  I  had  were  often 
very  ignorant. 


V.  Englijh 

Paffooko. 

Maploo.    . 

Play,  No.  1. 

Play,  No.  2. 

I  Sun 

Moomay 

Moo 

Mooi 

Moomay 

2  ivIoon 

Law 

Law 

Law 

Poolaw 

-J  Stars 

TSaw 

Sheeaw 

Shaw 

Shaw 

4  Earth 
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4  Earth 

5  Water 

6  Fire 

7  Stone 

8  Wind 

9  Rain 

10  Man 

1 1  Woman 

12  Child 

13  Head 

14  Mouth 

15  Arm 

16  Hand 

17  Leg 

18  Foot 

19  Beaft 

20  Bird 

21  Fifh 

22  Good 

23  Bad 

24  Great 

25  Little 

26  Long 

27  Short 

28  One 

29  Two 

30  Three 

31  Four 

32  Five 

33  Six 

34  Seven 

35  Eight 

36  Nine 


Pajfooko. 
Katchaykoo 
Tee 
Mee 
Loe 

Kallee 

Tachoo 

Paganyo 

Pom'jo 

Pozaho 

Kozohui 

Patako 

Tchoobawlee 

Patchoo 

Kadoe 

Konyawko 

T'hoo 

T'hoo 

Nyaw 


Maploo. 
Kokngkoo 
Tee 
Meeunw 


Play,  No.  I. 
Kako 
Tee 
Meea 


Loong,  Noong 

Luns: 
Lee 

Tchatchang 
Pa(haw 
Pomoo 
Poffaw 
Kohui 
Pano 

Tchoobawlee 
Poitchoo 
Pokavv 
Kanyakoo 
Too 
Too 
Zyaw 


Ngeetchawmaw  Ngee 
Taw  ngee  baw  Nguay 


Pawdoo 

Tchecka 

To  atcho  maw 

P'hecko 

Taydoe 

Kee-doe 

So-doe 

Looee-doe 

Yay-doe 

Hoo-doe 

Nooee-doe 

Ho-doe 

Kooee-doe 


Hhoo 

Tchei 

T'ho 

P'hoe 

Nadoe 

Nee-doe 

Song-doe 

Lee-dii 

Yay-doe 

Hoo-doe 

Noay-doe 

Ho-doe 

Kooee-doe 


Kalo 

Ya 

Gyee 

Gyeeay 

Uddo 

Atfei 

Loeya 

Apoe 

Laydoe 

Nee-doe 

Soung-doe 

Lee-doe 

Yay-doe 

Koo-doe 

Nos-doe 

Ko-doe 

Kooee-doe 


Play,  No.  2. 
Laukoo 
Tee 
Mee 


j^oung 

Lee 

Lee 

Moko 

Moko 

Pafha 

Paploom  or  Pafha 

Pummee 

Pammoe 

Napootha 

Apoza 

Kohui 

Pokoohui 

Ganoo 

Pano 

Atfyoodoo 

Tchoobawlee 

KutOioo 

Tchooafee 

Kandoo 

Kandoo 

Kanyako 

Kanyafaw 

To 
Ya 
Gyee 

Gyeeay 

Doo 

Atfee 

Ato 

Apoe 

Laydoe 

Nee-doe 

Soung-doc 

Lee-doe 

Yay-doe 

Koo-doe 

Nos-du 

Ko-doe 

Kooee-doe 


37  Tea 
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37  Ten 

38  Eat 

39  Drink 

40  Sleep 

41  Walk 

42  Sit 

43  Stand 

44  Kill 

45  Yes 

46  No 

47  Here 

48  There 

49  Above 

50  Below 
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Paffboko. 
Tatchee 
Po,  o 
Go 

Prammec 

Latcholia 

Tcheenaw 

Tchodo 

Klo 

Maylee 

Tamay  baw 

Toee 

Lubanee 

Mokoo 

Hokoo 


Maploo. 
Leitchee 
Aw 
O 

Mee 
Leetalay 
Tfeingaw 
Tchonto 

P'hee 
Moayyoo 

Moae 

Layee 

Loo 

Mokoo 

Lankoo 


Play,  No.  I. 
TafTee 
Ang 
O 

Mee 
Raku^ 
Tyfana 
Tfayna  lagay 
Pstegui 
Moiyoo 
Moi 
Leyoo 
Laeyo 
Lspanko 
Ljepaula 


Playt  No,  2. 
Laytfee 
Ang 
O 

Mee 
Lakuas 
Tfayna 
Gnaythoc 

Paythee 

Moithay 

Moi 

Layee 

Ljeyo 
Lapanko 

L^paula 


To  this  kingdom,  the  natives  of  which  call  themfelves  Moa?i  we  have  given 
the  name  of  Pegu,  a  corruption  of  the  vulgar  appellation  of  its  capital  city  Bagoo ; 
the  polite  name  of  the  city  among  its  natives  having  been  Dam  Hanga,  as  among 
the  Bunnas  Hafixawade.  This  people  are  named  Talain  by  the  Burmas  and 
Chine fe  of  Tiinan ;  Laivoo  by  the  Karayn  ;  and  Tarain  by  the  Tai-loong :  their 
kingdom  extends  along  the  mouths  of  the  two  great  rivers  Erawade  and  Than- 
luayn,  or  of  Ava  and  Martaban,  from  the  frontiers  of  Arakan  to  thofe  of  Siatn. 


VI.  EngUjh. 

1  Sun 

2  Moon 

3  Stars 

4  Earth 

5  Water 

6  Fire 

7  Stone 

8  Wind 

9  Rain 

10  Man 

1 1  Woman 

12  Child 


Moan. 
Knooay  Tangooay 
Katoo 
Shawnaw 
Toe 
Nawt 
Komot 


Kyeaw 

Proay 

Puee 

Preau 

Koon 


EngliJJj. 

13  Head 

1 4  Mouth 

15  Arm 

16  Hand 

17  Leg 

18  Foot 

19  Beaft 

20  Bird 

21  Fifli 

22  Good 

23  Bad 

24  Great 


Moan. 

Kadap 

Paun 
Toay 

Kanna  Toay 
Kadot-prawt 
Kanat  zein 


Seen  n2;at 

Kaw 

Kah 

Hookah 

Mor 


25  LittH 
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Moan. 

25  Little 

Bok 

26  Long 

Kioein 

27  Short 

klee 

28  One 

Mooi 

29  Two 

Bau 

30  Three 

Pooi 

31  Four 

Pou 

32  Five 

Soon 

3^  Six 

Teraw 

34  Seven 

Kapo 

35  Eight 

Tatfam 

36  Nine 

Kaffee 

37  Ten 

Tfo 

Englip. 

Moan. 

38  Eat 

Tfapoung.     Poung,  I  be- 

lieve, is  rice. 

39  Drink 

Sanngnawt.  Nawt  is  water 

40  Sleep 

Steik 

41  Walk 

Au 

42  Sit 

Katcho 

43  Stand 

Katau 

44  Kill 

Taw 

45  Yes 

Taukua 

46  No 

Auto 

47  Here 

Noomano 

48  There 

Taoko 

49  Above 

Tatoo  commooee 

50  Below 

Tauamo 

Thefe  fix  are  all  the  languages  of  this  great  eajlern  nation,  of  which,  during  my 
ftay  in  the  Burma  empire,  I  was  able  to  procure  vocables  fufficient  for  my  purpofe. 
Although  they  appear  very  different  at  firft  fight,  and  the  language  of  one  race  is  to- 
tally unintelligible  to  the  others ;  yet  I  can  perceive  in  them  all  fome  coincidences, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  with  their  obfolete  words,  their  phrafes,  their 
inflections  of  words,  and  elifions,  eiiphonicc  caufa,  would,  perhaps,  fliew  many 
more.  Thofe  that  have  the  greateft  affinity  are  in  Tab.  L  IV.  and  V.  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, whofe  knowledge  of  the  common  dialecfls  in  ufe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  is,  I  believe,  exceeded  by  that  of  no  European,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  look 
over  thefe  vocabularies,  but  he  could  not  trace  the  fmallefl  relation  between  the 
languages. 

I  fliall  now  add  three  dialedls,  fpoken  in  the  Burma  empire,  but  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  the  Hindu  nation. 

The  firft  is  that  fpoken  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  have  been  long  fettled  in 
Arakan,  and  who  call  themfelves  Rooinga,  or  natives  of  Arakan. 

The  fecond  dialedt  is  that  fpoken  by  the  Hindus  of  Arakan.  I  procured  it 
from  a  Brahmen  and  his  attendants,  who  had  been  brought  to  Amarapura  by  the 
king's  eldeft  fon,  on  his  return  from  the  conqueft  of  Arakan.  They  called  them- 
felves RoJJii'wn,  and,  for  what  reafon  I  do  not  know,  wanted  to  perfuade  me  that 

6  M  theirs 
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theirs  was  the  common  language  of  Arakan.  Both  thefe  tribes,  by  the  real  natives 
of  Arakan,  are  called  Kiilaw  Yakain,  or  ftranger  Arakan. 

The  laft  dialed  of  the  Hlndujianee  which  I  fhall  mention  is,  that  of  a  people 
called  by  the  Burmas  Aykobat,  many  of  whom  are  flaves  at  Amarapura.  By  one 
of  them  I  was  informed,  that  they  called  themfelves  Banga ;  that  formerly  they 
had  kings  of  their  own,  but  that,  in  his  father's  time,  their  kingdom  had  been 
overturned  by  the  king  of  Munnypura,  who  carried  away  a  great  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  his  refidence.  When  that  was  taken  laft  by  the  Burmas,  which  was 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  this  man  was  one  of  the  many  captives  who  were  brought 
to  Ava.  He  faid  alfo,  that  Banga  was  itNt^  days'  journey  fouth-weft  from  Mun- 
nypura; itmuft,  therefore,  be  on  the  frontiers  oi  Bengal,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  country  called  in  our  maps  Cajbar. 

Mr.  Gilchrift  has  been  fo  good  as  to  examine  particularly  thefe  two  dialeds, 
and  to  mark  thus  (*)  thofe  words  which  come  neareft  the  Hindufianee  fpoken  on 
the  Ganges;  and  thus  (f)  thofe  not  fo  evidently  in  connedion  with  the  fame, 
but  which  fliew  refemblance  by  analogy. 


EngliJI:). 

1  Sun 

2  Moon 

3  Stars 

4  Earth 

5  Water 

6  Fire 
J  Stone 

8  Wind 

9  Rain 

10  Man 

11  Woman 

12  Child 

13  Head 

14  Mouth 

15  Arm 

16  Hand 

17  Leg 

18  Foot 


Rooinga. 

Bel 

Sawn 

Tara 

Kool 

Pannas 

Auin 

Sheei 

Bau 

Jorail 

Manufli 

Meealaw 

Gourapa 

Mata 

Gall 

Bahara 

Hat 

Ban 

Pan 


Rojfawn. 

*Sooja 

Sundfa 

*Nokyoto 

Murtika 

*Dfol 

*Aaganee 

*Sheel 

*Pawun 

fBiftee 

-j-Moonufa 

Stree 

*Balouk 

Muftok 

Bodon 

*Baho 

Ofto 

fPodo 

Pata 


Banga. 

Bayllee 

Satkan 

*Tara 

*Matee 

*PanniE 

Zee 

*Heel 

*Bo 

*Booun 

*Manoo 

Zaylaa 

Sogwo 

Teekgo 

Totohan 

Paepoung 

Hatkan 

Torooa 

Zankan 

ig  Beaft 
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19  Beafl 

20  Bird 

21  Fifli 

22  Good 

23  Bad 

24  Great 

25  Little 

26  Long 

27  Short 

28  One 

29  Two 

30  Three 

31  Four 

32  Five 

33  Six 

34  Seven 

35  Eight 

36  Nine 

37  Ten 

38  Eat 

39  Drink 

40  Sleep 

41  Walk 

42  Sit 

43  Stand 

44  Kill 

45  Yes 

46  No 

47  Here 

48  There 

49  Above 

50  Below 


Rooinga. 

Rojfawrj. 

Zoomtroo 

Paik 
Maws 

*j-Pookyee 
Mootfae 

Goom 

Gam 

Goom  nay 

Boddau 

Thuddee 

Gumnay 

Dangor 

*Tfooto 

Botdean 
Banick 

Deengol 
*Batee 

Awg 

*Aik 

Doo 

*Doo 

Teen 

*Teen 

Tchair 

*Tfar 

Panfoee 

*Paus 

Saw 

*Tfo 

Sat 

*Sat 

Awtoa 
Nonaw, 

fAfto 

*No 

DuiToa 

*Dos 

Kau 

*Kawai 

Karin 

Kawo  ■ 

Layrow 
Pawkay 
Boihow 
Tcheilayto 

•fNeedfara 
Bayra 
-f-Boefho 
*Karao 

Marim 

*Maro 

Hoi 

Oir 

Etibar 

Hayray 

Horay 

Ouchalo 

Ayray 

*Noay 

Etay 

Horay 

*Ooper 

Hayray 

^^7 

Banga. 

Safee  fangee 

•fPakya 

■fMas 

Hoba 

Hoba  nay 

Domorp^o 

Hooroogo 

Deengul 

*Batee 

*Ak 

De 

*Saree 

*Pas 

*Tfa; 

*Hat 

*Awt 

*No 

*Dos 

fKsek 

•fPeek 

Hooleek 

•f-O-teea-ootea 

fBo 

fOot 

*Mar 

Oo 

*Naway 

Erang 

Orung 

Cos 

fTol 
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XVJII. 
ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

By  Captain  Francis  Wilford. 

JL  H  E  accompanying  genealogical  table  is  faithfully  extradled  from  the  Vishnu 
purana,  the  Bha'gavat,  znd.ot\\e\:  pur  anas,  without  the  leaft  alteration  whatever. 
I  have  colledled  numerous  MSS.  and  with  the  affiftance  of  fome  learned  Pundits  of 
Benares,  who  are  fully  fatisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  this  table,  I  exhibit  it  as  the 
only  genuine  chronological  record  of  Indian  hiftory  that  has  hitherto  come  to  my 
knowledge.  It  gives  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus;  and  as  a 
certain  number  of  years  only  can  be  allowed  to  a  generation,  it  overthrows  at  once 
their  monftrous  fyftem,  which  I  have  reje(fled  as  abfolutely  repugnant  to  the 
courfe  of  nature,  and  human  reafon. 

Indeed  their  fyflems  of  geography,  chronology,  and  hiftory,  are  all  equally  mon- 
flrous  and  abfurd.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  faid  to  be  500,000,000 
yojanas,  or  2,456,000,000  Britifh  miles  :  the  mountains  are  aflerted  to  be  100 
yojanas,  or  491  Britifli  miles  high.  Hence  the  mountains  to  the  fouth  oi  Benares 
are  faid,  in  the  purdnas,  to  have  kept  the  holy  city  in  total  darknefs,  till  Matra-deva 
growing  angry  at  their  infolence,  they  humbled  themf^lves  to  the  ground,  and  their 
highefl  peak  now  is  not  more  thau  500  feet  high.  In  Europe  iimilar  notions  once 
prevailed  ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Cimmerians  were  kept  in  continual  darknefs  by 
the  interpofition  of  immenfely  high  mountains.  In  the  Ca  lica  purana,  it  is  laid 
that  the  mountains  have  funk  confiderably,  fo  that  the  highefl  is  not  above  one 
yojana,  or  five  miles  high. 

When  the  Puranics  fpeak  of  the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  ex- 
travagant. According  to  them,  king  Yudhisht^hir  reigned  itv&x\  and  twenty 
thoufand  years  j  king  Nan  da,  of  whom  I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  hereafter,  is  fi^id 
to  have  poflefied  in  his  treafury  above  '1,584,000,000  pounds  flerling,  in  gold  coin 
alone:  the  value  of  the  filver  and  copper  coin,  and  jewels,  exceeded  all  calcula- 
tion ;  and  his  army  confined  of  100,000,000  men,  Thefe  accounts  geographical, 
chronological,  and  hiftorical,  as  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  with  reafon,  muft  be  re- 
jected.    This  monflroui  fyftem  feems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  ancient  period 

of 
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of  12,000  natural  years  which  was  admitted  by  the  Perjians,  the  Etrufcans,  and,  I 
believe,  alfo  by  the  Celtic  tribes  ;  for  we  read  of  a  learned  nation  in  Spain,  which 
boafted  of  having  written  hiftories  of  above  fix  thouland  years. 

The  Hindus  ftill  make  ufe  of  a  period  of  1 2,000  divine  years,  after  which  a  perio- 
dical renovation  of  the  world  takes  place.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time  when  the  Hin" 
dus,  forfaking  the  paths  of  hiftorical  truth,  launched  into  the  mazes  of  extravagance 
and  fable.  Megasthenes,  who  had  repeatedly  vifited  the  court  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  and  of  courfe  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  the  beft  informed 
perfons  in  India,  is  filent  as  to  this  monllrous  fyllcm  of  the  Hindus :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears,  from  what  he  fays,  that  in  his  time  they  did  not  carry  back  their 
antiquities  much  beyond  lix  thoufand,  or  even  five  thoufand  years,  as  we  read  in 
fome  MSS.  He  adds  alfo,  according  to  Clemens  oi  Alexandria,  that  the  Hindus 
and  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  had  a  true  idea  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  beginning  of  things.  There  was  then  an  obvious  affinity  between 
the  chronological  fyftems  of  the  jews  and  the  Hindus.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  pretenfions  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  to  antiquity.  This  they 
never  attempted  to  conceal.  It  is  natural  to  luppofe,  that  the  Hindus  were  equally 
vain :  they  are  fo  now  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  Hindu  who  is  not  perfuaded  oi,  and 
who  will  not  reafon  upon,  the  fuppofed  antiquity  of  his  nation.  Megasthenes 
who  u  as  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  feivsy 
whilfl  in  India,  made  enquiries  into  the  hiil:orv  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  antiquitv  : 
and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  boall:  of  it  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  or 
Chaldeans,  and  as  much  then  as  they  do  now.  Surely  they  did  not  invent  fables 
to  conceal  them  from  the  multitude,  for  whom  on  the  contrary  thefe  fables  were 
ffamed. 

At  all  events,  long  before  the  ninth  century  the  chronological  fyftem  of  the 
Hindus  was  as  complete,  or  rather,  perfectly  th?  fame  as  it  is  now;  for  Albuma- 
2AR,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  famous  Almamun,  had  lived  at  his  court 
at  Balac  or  Balkh,  had  made  the  Hindu  antiquities  his  particular  ftudy.  He  was 
alfo  a  famous  aflronomer  and  aftrologer,  and  had  made  enquiries  refpeifting  the  con- 
jundtions  of  the  planets,  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  duration,  for 
aftrological  purpofes  ;  and  he  fays,  that  the  Hindus  reckoned  from  the  Flood  to 
the  Hejira  720,634,442,715   days,   or  3725  years  *.     Here  is  a  miftake,  which 

*  See   Bailhi's   Aftron,   Aiic.  p.    30.   and  Mr.  Davh's  Effay  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Aliaiick  Relearches. 

probably 
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probably  originates  with  the  tranfcriber  or  tranflator,  but  it  may  be  eafily  rec- 
tified. The  firft  number,  though  fomewhat  corrupted,  is  obvioufly  meant  for  the 
number  of  days  from  the  creation  to  the  Hg'ira ;  and  the  3725  years  are  reckoned 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Cdi-yiig  to  the  Hejira.  It  was  then  the  opinion  of 
Album  AZAR  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  that  the  a?ra  of  the  Cali-yug 
coincided  with  that  of  the  Flood.  He  had,  perhaps,  data  which  no  longer  exift, 
as  well  as  Abul-Fazil  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  Indeed,  lam  fometimes  tempted 
to  believe,  from  fome  particular  paffages  in  the  Pnranas,  which  are  related  in  the 
true  hiftorical  ftyle,  that  the  Hindus  have  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  defignedly  con- 
fianed  to  oblivion,  all  genuine  records,  as  militating  againfi:  their  favourite  fyftem. 
In  this  manner  the  Rowans  defl:royed  the  books  of  Numa,  and  configned  to  ob- 
livion the  hillorical  books  of  the  Etrurians,  and  I  fufped;  alfo  thofe  of  the 
TuRDETANi  in  Spain. 

The  Piirans  a'e  certainly  a  modern  compilation  from  valuable  materials,  which 
I  am  a^'raid  no  longer  exift  :  an  aftronomical  obfervation  of  the  heliacal  rifing  of 
Campus,  mentioned  in  two  of  the  Piiraims,  puts  this  beyond  doubt.  It  is  declared 
there,  that  certain  religious  rites  are  to  be  performed  on  the  27th  of  Bhddra,  when 
Campus,  difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  becomes  vifible.  Itrifes  now  on  the 
1 8th  of  the  fame  month.  The  i8th  and  27th  of  Bhddra  anfwer  this  year  to  the 
29th  of  Auguft  and  7th  of  September.  I  had  not  leifure  enough  to  confult  the 
two  Puranas  above  mentioned  on  this  fubjedl.  But  as  violent  difputes  have  ob- 
tained among  the  learned  Pandits,  fome  infifting  that  thefe  religious  rites  ought  to 
be  performed  on  the  27th  of  Bbadra,  as  directed  in  the  Puranas,  whilft  others  infift, 
it  fliould  be  at  the  time  of  the  udaya,  or  appearance  of  Canopus ;  a  great  deal  of 
paper  has  been  wafted  on  this  fubjedt,  and  from  what  has  been  written  upon  it,  I 
have  extradled  the  above  obfervations.  As  I  am  not  much  ufei  to  aitronomical 
calculations,  I  leave  to  others  better  qualified  than  1  am  to  afcertain  from  thefe 
data  the  time  in  which  the  Puranas  were  written. 

We  learn  from  Manetho  that  the  Egyptian  chronology  enumerated  fourteen 
dynajlies,  the  particulars  of  which  he  omitted  as  unwcrthy  of  notice.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  Hindu  chronology  prefents  us  with  a  feries  of  fourteen  Dynafties, 
equally  repugnant  to  nature  and  reafon ;  fix  of  thefe  are  elapfed,  we  are  in  the 
feventh,  which  began  with  the  Flood,  and  feven  more  we  are  taught  to  expedl. 
Thefe  fourteen  Dynafties  are  hardly  ever  noticed  by  the  Hindus  in  their  legendary 
tales,  or  hiftorical  poems.     The  rulers  of  thefe  Dynafties  are  called  Menus  :  and 

from 
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from  them  their  refpeftlve  Dynafty,  antara,  or  period,  is  ci\\Qi\  ^  Mamvantara.  Every 
Dynafty  ends  with  a  total  dcftruftion  of  the  human  race,  except  the  Menu  or 
ruler  of  the  next  period,  who  makes  his  efcape  in  a  boat,  with  the  (twtn  RW.ns. 
The  fame  events  take  place  ;  the  fime  perfons,  though  fometimes  under  different 
names,  re-appear. 

Thus  the  hiftory  of  one  Dynafty  ferves  for  all  the  reft.  In  reality  hiftory,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindus  themfelves,  begins  with  the  Flood,  or  the  feventh  Menu.  Each 
period  ccnfifts  of  12,000  years,  whicli  the  Hindus  call  divine.  The  Perjians  zre.  not 
unacquainted  withthefe  renovations  cf  the  world,  and  periods  of  12,000  years;  for 
the  bird  Simurgh  is  introduced,  telling  Caherman  that  flie  had  lived  to  fee  the 
earth  fcven  times  filled  with  creatures,  and  feven  times  a  perfefl  void,  (it  fhould  be 
fix  times  a  perfeft  void,  for  we  are  in  the  feventh  period,)  and  thaf  ihe  had  already 
feen  twelve  great  periods  of  7000  years.  This  is  obvioufly  wrong;  it  ftiould  be 
feven  great  periods  of  i  2,000  years. 

The  antediluvian  hiftory,  being  confidered  by  the  Hindus  in  different  points  of 
view,  is  related  in  various  ways,  having  little  connedtion  with  each  other.  We 
are  told  firft  that  Brahma  created  ten  Bra'madicas  or  children  of  Bra'hma, 
who  were  to  be  tlie  progenitors  of  the  moveable  and  immoveable  parts  of  the  creation, 
by  which  they  underftand  animals  and  vegetahks.  Their  names  are  MANiCHr, 
Atr-i,  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Pulaka,  Critu,  D.acsha,  Vasishtha,  BlT- 
RiGU,  and  N-^RADA.  Thefe  fprang  immediately  from  Bra'hma,  and  produced 
the  Gods,  the  Daicyas,  good  and  bad  genii,  animals,  and  plants  of  all  forts.  The  Pu- 
rdnics  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  Bramadicas.  In  the  Bhdgavat  it  is  declared 
that  they  were  ten  ;  but  in  other  purdnas  they  reckon  nine  ;  whilft  in  the  Scanda- 
purdna  it  is  declared  that  there  were  only  i^vtw  Brahmddicas,  whofe  names  are 
Marichi,  Atri,  Angira  sa,  Pulastya,  Pula'ha,  Crita,  and  Vosishta; 
nor  are  there  wanting  authorities  to  reduce  them  to  three,  naniely,  the  three  fons  of 
SwAYAMBHUVA,  who  was  Bra'hma  him fe if  in  a  human  Ihape. 

It  is  declared,  that  the  feven  Menus,  who  have  made  their  appearance,  fprang 
from  the  Brahpiddicas :  their  names  are,  Swayambhuva,  Swa'rochisha,  Ut- 
tama,  Ta'm ASA,  Raivata,  Chacshusha,  and  Satyavrata  or  Noah. 

The  feven  RiSH  IS  fprang  immediately  from  Bra'hma,  and  their  names  are,  Ca- 
syapa,  Atri,  Vosishta,  Visvame'tra,  Gautama,  Jamadagni,  andBHA'- 
radwa  JA.     Thefe  holy  penitents,  by  their  falutary  counfels,  and  the  example  of 
their  auilerities,  difcover  the  path  of  re(^itude  and  virtue  to  mankind.     It  is  re- 
marked 
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marked  oi  Atr'i,  that  he  was  both  a  Brahmddica  and  a  ^iflii \  and,  perhaps,  the 
{^\tr\  Menus,  the  it\&Vi  Brahmadicas,  with  the  itstw  RtJJns,  are  the  fame,  and 
make  only  (tvtn.  individual  perfons.  The  feven  Brahmddicas  were  prajdpatis  or 
lords  oi  xSxt  prajas  or  creatures.  From  them  mankind  were  born,  and  they  are 
probably  the  fame  with  the  i&vtw  Menus,  who,  when  far  advanced  in  years,  with- 
drew from  the  world,  and  becames  Rip:is  or  holy  penitents,  as,  according  to  the 
Purdnas,  was  the  general  practice  of  mankind  in  former  ages.  Thefe  feven  grand 
anceftors  of  the  human  race  were  firil;  Brahtnddicas  or  children  of  Brdh'na,  and 
created  for  the  purpofe  of  replenifhing  the  earth  with  inhabitants;  havmg  fulfilled 
their  milTion  they  became  fovereigns  of  the  univerfe,  or  Menus;  and  in  their  old 
age  they  withdrew  to  folitary  places  to  prepare  for  death  and  became  Rtfns. 
Swayambhuva,  or  the  fon  of  the  felf-exifting,  was  the  nrft  Menu,  and  the  father  of 
mankind  :  his  confort's  name  was  Satarupa.  In  the  fecond  Veda,  the  Supreme 
Being  is  introduced  thus  fpeaking:  *'  From  me  Brdhma  was  born  :  he  is  above  all; 
he  n  pitama,  or  the  father  of  all  men ;  he  is  Aja  and  Swayambhu,  or  felf-exifting." 
From  him  proceeded  Sivayambhuva,  who  is  the  firfl:  Menu  :  they  call  him  Adima 
(or  the  firft,  or  Protogonus:)  he  is  the  firfl  of  men,  2ind  Par amapU7'uj7jci^  or  the  firfl 
male.  His  help-meet  Pricrlti  is  called  alio  Satarupa:  flie  is  Adima  *  or  the 
firfl: :  flie  is  Vifva-jenni,  or  the  mother  of  the  world  :  fhe  is  Iva  or  like  7,  the  fe- 
male energy  of  nature,  or  flie  is  a  form  of,  or  defcended  from  /;  fhe  is  Para  or  the 
greatefl:  both  are  like,  Maha-deva  and  his  ^aSti  (the  female  energy  of  nature), 
whofe  names  are  alfo  Ifa  and  Ifi. 

Swayambhuva  is  Brdhma  in  a  human  fhape,  or  the  firfl  Brahma :  for  Brdhma  is 
man  individually,  and  alfo  colledtively,  mankind;  hence  Brdhma  is  faid  to  be  born 
and  to  die  every  day,  as  there  are  men  fpringing  to  life,  and  dying  every  day.  Col- 
ledively  he  dies  every  hundred  years,  this  being  the  utmoft  limits  of  life  in  the 
Cali-yug,  according  to  the  Purdnas:  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Brdhma  or  mankind 
is  faid  to  die  alfo,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  divine  years.  Swayambhuva,  in  the  pre- 
fent  calpa,  is  Vijhnu  in  the  character  of  Brdhma-rupi  Javardana,  or  the  Vijhnu  with 
the  countenance  of  Brdhma.  To  underfland  this  it  is  necefTary  to  premife,  that  it 
has  been  revealed  to  the  Hindus,  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  things, 
when  the  whole  creation  will  be  annihilated  and  abforbed  into  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  will  be  five  great  calpas,  or  periods.    We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 

*  Adima  is  the  feminine  gender  from  Adima  or  Adimas. 

calpa. 
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calpa,  fifty  years  of  Brahma  being  elapfed;  and  of  the  remainder  the  firn:  calpa  is 
begun.  Thefe  five  great  calpas  include  500  years  of  Brahma,  at  the  end  of  which 
nothing  will  remain  but  the  felf-exifting.  Every  ca!pa,  except  the  firft,  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  renovation  of  the  world,  and  a  general  flood  :  whilft  the  flood  that  pre- 
cedes every  Manwantara  is  in  great  meafure,  a  partial  one,  fome  few  high  peaks 
and  fome  privileged  places,  as  Benares,  being  excepted;  the  peaks  remaining  above 
the  waters,  and  Benares  and  other  privileged  places  being  furrounded  by  the  waters 
as  with  a  circular  wall. 

Thefe  five  calpas  have  five  deities,  who  rule  by  turns,  and  from  whom  the  calpas 
are  denominated.     Thefe  five  deities  are,  Devi,  Siirya  or  the  Sun,  Ganlfa,  Vijhnu, 
and  Iswara.     Brahma  has  no  peculiar  calpa:  he  is  intimate  to  every  one  of  them. 
Every  deity,  in  his  own  period,  is  Calfva-rupi  or  Chronus.     We  are  now  under  the 
reign  of  the  fourth  Chronus.    The    Wefliern  mythologifl:s  mention  feveral  ruling 
deities  of  that  name.     Ca^fva-rupi  fignifies  he  who  has  the  countenance   of  Cdla^ 
Chronus,   or  Time.     This  is  now  the  calpa  of  Vijhnu,  who,   to  create,  thou"-ht  on 
Brahma,  and  became  Brdhma-rupi-'Janardana.   He  preferves  and  foflers  the  whole 
creation  in  his  own  character  j  and  will  ultimately  deftroy  it  throu^^h  Ifwara  ov 
Rudra.     The  calpa  of  ViJJmu  is  called  alfo  the  Piidma  or  Lotos  period.     It  is  de- 
clared in  the  piirdnas  that  all  animals  and  plants  are  the  Ling  or  Phallus  of  the 
Calfva-rupi dt'iiy  ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  own  calpaho.  is  deprived  of  his  Ling  hy 
his  fucceflbr,  who  attracfts  the  whole  creation  to  himfelf,  to  fwallow  it  up  or  devour 
it,  according  to  the  Weftern  mythologies ;  and  at  tlie  end  of  his  calpa  he  difo-oro-es 
the  whole  creation.     Such  is  the  origin  of  Chronus  devouring  his  own  ofFsprin-r  j  of 
Jupiter  difgorging  it  through  a  potion  adminillered  to  him  by  Mais;  and  of  Chro- 
nus  caftrating  his  own  father.     According  to  this,   Sivayambhuva  is  conjointly  and 
individually,  Brahma,  Vipnu,  and  Ija  or  Maha-deva.   To  Swayambhuva  were  born 
three  daughters,  Acuti,  De-va-fruti,  and  Vifruti  or  Prafuti.   Brahma  created  three 
great  Rajapdtis,  to  be  their  hufbands ;  Ccirdama,  DacJJ:a,  (the  fame  who  was  alfo  a 
Brdhmadica,)  and  Ruchi.    Cardama  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  form  of  Siva ,  or  Siva 
himfelf:  and  DacJJm  to  be  Brahma;  hence  he  is  often  called  Dac/ha  Brahma-  and 
we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  the  benevolent  Ruchi  w^s  equally  a  form  of  Vijhnu. 
It  is  faid  in  the  '■cedas,  as  I  am  afiured  by  learned  pundits,  that  thefe  three  o-ods 
fprang  in  a  mortal  fliape  from  the  body  of  Adima;  that  Dacjha  Brahma  iffned  m'f- 
tically  from  his  navel,  Vijhnu  from  his  left,  and  Siva  from  his  right  fide.     It  is  de- 
clared in  the  purdnas,  that  Ifwara  cut  off  one  of  the  heads  of  Brdhma,  who  beino- 

6  N  immortal 
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immortal  was  only  maimed.  The  fame  myftical  i"ancour  was  manlfeft  when  they 
affumed  a  mortal  fliape,  as  appears  from  the  following  relation :  The  pious  DacJJja 
defiring  to  perform  facrifice,  invited  gods  and  men  to  affift  at  it;  but  did  not  aflc 
Siva  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct  and  licentious  life.  The  wife  of  Siva,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  DacJJja,  could  not  brook  this  negled:,  and  determined  to  go :  her 
hufband  expoflulated  with  her,  but  to  no  purpofe.  When  flie  arrived,  her  father 
took  no  notice  of  her,  v.hich  enraged  her  fo  much,  that  after  having  fpoiled  the 
facrifice,  fhe  jumped  into  the  facred  fire,  and  expired  in  the  flames.  Siva  hearing 
of  her  misfortune,  went  to  Dac/Ija -,  and,  reproaching  him  for  his  unnatural  condudt 
towards  his  own  daughter,  cut  oif  his  head.  Dacfba  had  no  male  offspring,  but 
many  daughtersj  whofe  alliance  was  eagerly  fought  for  by  the  mofi:  diftinguiflied 
charaiflers.  It  is  afierted  in  the  puranas  that  from  Cardamay  Dacjha^  and  Ruchi,  the 
earth  was  filled  with  inhabitants :  yet  in  the  idL^nt  puranas  we  are  told,  th.a.t  Bra/jma, 
being  difappointed,  found  it  neceflary  to  give  two  fons  to  Adima,  from  whom,  at 
laft,  the  earth  was  filled  with  inhabitants.  Thefe  two  fons  were  Priyavrata 
and  Utta'napa'da,  who  appear  to  be  the  fame  with  Cardama  and  Ruchi. 
Here  the  antediluvian  hiftory  affumes  a  different  fhape ;  and  the  puranics-,  abandon, 
ing  their  idle  tales  of  the  feven  Menus  and  renovations  of  the  world,  between  the 
time  of  Swayambhuva  and  the  flood  of  Satyavrata,  prefents  us  with  fome- 
thing  more  confident  with  reafon  and  hiliorical  truth ;  but  which  at  once  over- 
throws their  extravagant  fabrick.  Priyavrata  w  as  the  firfl  born  of  Adima; 
and  the  particulars  recorded  of  his  progeny  have  no  fmall  affinity  with  the  genera- 
tions exhibited  by  Sanction iatho,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparative 
Table : 

I.  Adima,  and  Adima  or  I'va.  L  PROTOGONUS,fynonimous  withAciM: 

AioN  or  Aeon  from  I'va  or  I'vam, 
in  the  fecond  cafe. 

II.  Priyavrata.    He  married  Bar-    II.  Genus,  Gene  a. 
HisMATi,   the  daughter  of  Visva- 

carma,   the    chief  engineer   of  the 
Gods. 

III.  Agnidhra  and  his  feven  brothers.    III.  Phos,  Phur,  Phlox;  that  is,  light, 
whofe  names  fignify  fire  and  flame.        fire,  and  flame. 

By  one  wife  he  had  three  fons ;  they 
became  Menus;  and  were  named,  Ur- 

tama, 
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TAMA,  Tamasa,  and  Raivata. 
By  another  wife,  Agnidhra  had 
nine  fons,  who  gave  their  names  to 
the  mountainous  trafts  of  Nabbi. 

IV.  CiMPURusHA,  Harivarsha,  Ila'-  IV.  They  begat  fons  of  vaft  bulk,  whofc 
arta,  Rama'naca,  Guru,  Bha-  names  were  given  to  the  mountains 
DRASVA,  Ce'tuma'la,  and  Hiran-  en  which  they  feized,  viz.  CaJ/iusy  Li- 
MAYA.  banns,  Atiti- Lib  amis,  Brathys. 

V.  RisHABAiiA,  fon  of  Nabahi.  V.    MemruxMus,  Hypsuranius,  and 

Usous. 

VI.  Bharata,  who  gave  his  name  to    VI.  Agrees,  Hali^us. 
the  country  of  Bharata-varJJ:a. 

VII.  Sumarti,     Dhumra  -  Ce'tu,    vII.  Chrysaor. 
whofe  name  fignifies  a  fiery  meteor. 

VIII.  DevaJITA       P'aid  by  fome  to  be  bro-    yjjj_  TeCHNITES,   GeINUS,  AuTOCH- 
T-,  1     thers.    The  names  of  the 

Q,  PrATIHARA        {    ^        1  a   •       1     u    .-  TOxM. 

"  I    two  lad   imply  beatmg, 

ID.  PrATIHATA       {    hammering,  &c. 

IX.  AjAandBHUMA'NA.  IX.  Agrowerus,  or  Agrotes.  Aja 
Then  follows  a  hft  of  fixteen  names,        in  Sanfcrit,  is  fynonimous  nearly  with 

fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  fo  many  ge-        Autochton,  and  Bhu'mana  anfwers  to 
nerations  in  a  diredl  line;  by  others,        Agro-dcerus  and  Agrotes. 
this  is  denied  :  but  as  nothing  is  re- 
corded of  them,  they  are  omitted. 
The  pofterity  of  Adima  or  Adim  (for  the  letter  a  in  this  name  has  exadly  the 
found  of  the  French  e  in  the  word  f  aime J  through  Utta'napa'da,  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Adim  and  Yva.    I'va  founds  exadly  like  Eve,  pronounced  as  a  diflyllable  E-ve. 

II.  Utta'napa'da.  He  had  two  wives,  Suruchi  and  Suruti:  by  the  firft  he 
had  Uttama,  and  by  the  fecond  Dhruva.  Uttdnapdda  was  exceedingly  fond 
oi  Suruchi,  which  gave  rife  to  the  following  circumftances.  Whilft  he  was  ca- 
refling  Uttama  his  fon  Dhruva  went  to  him  and  was  repulfed.  Dhruva  burfl  into 
tears,  and  complained  to  his  mother,  who  advifed  him  to  withdraw  into  the  de- 
ferts.  He  followed  her  advice,  and  retired  into  a  foreffc  on  the  banks  of  the 
yun:?ia,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Siipreme  Being, 
and  the  performance  of  religious  auflerities.  After  many  years  the  Supreme  Being 
appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  aullerities  and  return 

to 
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to  his  father,  who  had  relented.  He  went  accordingly  to  his  father,  who  received 
him  with  joy,  and  refigned  the  kingdom  to  him.  Dhruva,  like  Enoch  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  commended  for  his  extraordinary  piety,  and  the  falutary  precepts  he  gave 
to  mankind.  He  did  not  tafte  death,  but  was  tranflated  to  heaven,  where  he  fhines 
•in  the  polar  ftar.  Here  Enoch  and  Enos  are  confounded  together.  Uttama,  whofe 
education  had  been  negled;ed,  gave  himfelf  up  to  pleafure  and  diffipation.  Whilfl 
huntino-  he  happened  to  quarrel  with  the  Citveras,  and  was  killed  in  the  fray. 
"Dhruva  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  took  the  field  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  brother :  mariy  had  fallen  on  both  fides,  when  Swayambhuva  or  Adim  inter- 
pofed,  and  a  lading  peace  was  concluded  between  the  contending  parties. 

III.  Dhruva.  He  had  by  his  firft  wife  two  fons,  Vatsara  and  CalmavatsarA; 
by  Ila  he  had  a  fon  called  Utcal  a,  and  a  daughter. 

IV.  Vatsara,  by  his  wife  Swacatai  had  fix  fons,  the  eldell  of  whom  was  called 
Pushpa'rna. 

V.  Pushpa'rna  had  by  his  wife  Dosha  three  fons,  and  by  Nad'wala,  Chacshu- 
SHA,  who  became  a  ik/i:'?iZ(r. 

VI.  Chachusha  had  twelve  fons,  the  eldefi:  of  whom  was  called  Ulmaca.. 

VII.  Ulmaca  had  fix  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  Anga. 

VIII.  Anga  had  an  only  fon  called  Vena. 

IX.  Vena,  being  an  impious  and  tyrannical  prince,  was  curfedbythe  Bra'hmensj 
in  confequence  of  which  curfe  he  died  without  leaving  iflue.  To  remedy  this 
evil  they  opened  his  left  arm,  and  with  a  flick  churned  the  humours  till  they 
at  laft:  produced  a  fon,  who  proved  as  wicked  as  his  father,  and  was  of  courfe 
fet  afide  :  then  opening  the  right  arm,  they  churned  till  they  produced  a  beau- 
tiful boy,  who  proved  to  be  a  form  of  Vishnu  under  the  name  of  Prithu. 

X.  Prithu.  Gods  and  men  came  to  make  obedience  to  him,  and  celebrate  his 
appearance  on  earth.  He  married  a  form  of  the  goddefs  Lacshmi.  In  his- 
time,  the  earth  having  refufed  to  give  her  wonted  fupplies  to  mankind,  Prithu 
began  to  beat  and  wound  her.  The  earth  afiuming  the  fliape  of  a  cow,  went 
to  the  high  grounds  oi  Meru,  and  there  laid  her  complaint  before  the  fupreme 
court,  who  rejefted  it ;  as  fhe  acknowledged,  that  fhe  had  refufed  the  com- 
mon neceflaries  of  life,  not  only  to  mankind  in  general,  but  to  Prithu  himfelf, 
whofe  wife  fhe  was  in  a  human  fhape.  Prithu  and  his  defcendants  were  al- 
lowed to  beat  and  wound  her  in  cafe  of  noncompliance  with  the  decree  of  the 

fupreme 
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fupreme  court.  The  earth  fubmltted  reludantly,  and  fincc  that  time  mankind 
are  continually  beating  and  wounding  her,  with  ploughs,  harrows,  hoes,  and 
other  inftruments  of  hufbandry.  We  are  told  alio,  in  more  plain  lan^^uaee,  that 
Pri  r hit  cut  down  whole  forefts,  levelled  the  earth,  planted  orchards,  and  fowed 
fields  with  all  forts  of  ufeful  feeds.  From  her  hufband  Prithu,  the  earth  was 
denominated  Frith wi. 
Prithu  was  a  religious  prince,  fond  of  agriculture,  and  became  a  hufbandman  ; 
which  is  to  be  underftood  by  his  quarrel  with  the  earth.  This  induces  me  to 
think,  that  he  is  the  fame  with  Satyavrata,  or  Noah,  whofe  mortal  father 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  furanas^  at  leaft  my  Fundits  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it.  His  heavenly  father  was  the  Sun;  and  Satyavrata  is  declared  alfo  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Here  I  mufl  obferve,  that  at  night,  and  in  the 
weft,  the  Sun  is  Vishnu:  he  is  Bra'hma  in  the  eaft,  and  in  the  mornings 
from  noon  to  evening  he  is  Siva. 

XI.  Prithu  had  five  children.  Vijitasva,  who  became  fovereign  over  his  four 
brothers,  and  had  the  middle  part  of  the  kingdom  to  his  own  ihare;  Hury- 
ACSHA  ruled  over  Prachi,  or  the  eaft,  and  built  the  town  of  Rajgriha,  now  Rdj- 
mehal ;  Dhumrace'sha,  who  ruled  in  die  fouth,  as  Vrica  did  in  the  weft, 
and  Dravina'sa  in  the  north. 

XII.  Vi'siTASWA  had  by  one  of  his  wives  three  fons,  called  Pavaca,  Pavamana, 
and  Sue  HI,  all  names  of  fire.  He  became  Antardhana  at  pleafure,  that  is  to 
fay,  he  appeared  and  difappeared  whenever  he  chofe  ;  and  he  withdrew  his  foul 
from  his  body  at  pleafure.  He  was  born  again  of  his  own  wife,  and  of  himfelf, 
under  the  name  of  Havirdhana.  Havirdhana  married  Havirdhani,  by 
whom  he  had  fix  children,  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Prachina- 
barhi. 

XIII.  Varishada,  the  eldeft  of  them,  married  Satadruti  the  daughter  of 
Oc^ANUS,  and  had  by  her  two  fons  called  the  Prachetas. 

XIV.  The  famous  Dacsha  before  mentioned,  was  born  again  one  of  them.  His 
brothers,  bidding  adieu  to  the  world,  withdrew  to  forefts  in  diftant  countries 
towards  the  weft,  where  they  beheld  the  tranflation  of  Dhruva  into  heaven. 
And  here  ends  the  line  of  Utta'napa  da,  which  I  now  exhibit  at  one  view, 
with  fome  variations. 

I.  Swayambhuva  or  Adim. 

II.  Utta  napa'da,  who  was  probably  the  fame  with  Ruchi. 

TIL  Dhruva, 
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in.  DhRUva,  eminent  for  his  piety. 

IV.  VaTsara. 

V.  PusHPARNA,  called  alfo  Ripunjaya. 

VI.  Chacshusha,  Menu. 

VII.  Ulmaca  or  Uru. 

VIII.  Anga. 

IX.  Venu. 

X.  Prithu,  fuppofed  to  be  Noah. 

XI.  ViGITASVA. 

XII.  Havirdhana.  Swayambhuva  dies. 

XIII.  Varishada. 

XIV.  The  ten  Pra'cheta's.  Dhruva  is  tranflated  into  heaven. 

By  fuppofing  Prithu  to  be  Noah,  and  Dhruva  to  be  Enos,  this  account  agrees  re- 
markably  well  with  the  computation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  'Enos  lived  433 
years  after  the  birth  of  Noah,  and,  of  courfe,  the  great-grand-children  of  the  latter 
could  be  witnefTes  of  the  tranflation  of  Dhruva  into  heaven.  Sioayambhuva  or 
Adam  lived  223  years  after  the  birth  o( Noah,  according  to  the  computation  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  and  it  is  faid  of  Prithu,  that  the  earth  having  aflumed  the 
fliape  of  a  cow,  he  made  ufe  of  this  grand  anceftor  Swayambhuva  as  a  calf  to  milk 
her.  Perhaps  the  old  fire  took  delight  in  fuperintending  the  fields  and  orchards, 
and  attending  the  dairies  of  his  beloved  Prithu. 

The  only  material  difficulty  in  fuppofing  Prithu  to  be  the  fame  with  Noah,  re- 
fpeds  his  offspring  to  the  fourth  generation  before  the  flood.  But,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  Noah  was  500  years  old  when  Japheth  and  his  two  fons  were  born,  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  he  fhould  have  had  no  children  till  that  advanced  age.  The 
piirdnics  infill,  that  Satyavrata  had  many  before  the  Flood,  but  that  they  perifhed 
with  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  that  Sharma  or  Shama,  Charma,  and  Jya'pati, 
were  born  after  the  Flood  :  but  they  appear  to  have  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  that 
they  are  not  mentioned  among  thofe  who  efcaped  with  Noah  in  the  ark.  I  fhall 
now  give  a  table  of  ihtfeven  Menus  compared  with  the  two  lines  defcended  from 
Adim  and  I'va. 


Swayambhuva 
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SWAYAMBHUVA    Of    AdIMA. 

I.  Menu. 

2  Priyavrata.  

3  Agnidhra,  fuppofed  the  fame  withSwAROCHisA. 

II.  Menu. 

4  Nabiii. 


5  Risshabha. 

6  Bharata. 

7  Sum  ATI. 

8  Devajita. 

^  AjA. 


Noah's  Flood. 
Satyavrata.- 


2  Utta'napa'da. 

3  Dhruva. 

4  Vatsara. 


— Uttama. 

III.  Menu. 
— Tamasa. 

IV.  Menu. 

— Raivata. 
V.  Menu. 


VI. 


cshacshusha. 

Menu.' 


5  Pushparna. 

6  CsHACSHUSHA. 

7  Ulmaca. 

8  Anga. 

9  Vena. 


■10  Prithu. 


VII.  Menu. 

This  table  completely  overthrows  the  fyflemof  the  Menivantaras,  previous  to  the 
Flood ;  for  It  is  declared  in  the  purdnas,  that  at  the  end  of  every  Mcnwanfara,  the 
whole  human  race  is  deftroyed,  exxept  one  Menu,  w^ho  makes  his  efcape  in  a  boat 
with  the  feven  Rijfjis.  But,  according  to  the  prefent  table,  Sivayambhuva  went 
through  every  Menwantara  and  died  in  the  fixth  ;  Dhrwva  alfo  faw  five  Menwan- 
taras  and  died  on  the  fixth.  Uttama,  Tainafa,  and  Rcihata,  being  brothers,  lived 
during  the  courfe  of  feveral  Menwantaras,  and  when  Uttama  made  his  efcape  In  a 
boat,  belides  the  feven  Rifiis,  he  muft  have  taken  with  him  his  two  brothers,  with 
Dhruva  and  Siuayambhirca.  Of  thefe  Menus  little  more  is  recorded  in  the  puranas, 
than  that  they  had  a  numerous  offspring  ;  that  certain  Devatas  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  that  they  difcomfited  the  giants.  The  mortal  fa.ther  oi Sioarocbifa  is  not 
known.  His  divine  father  was  Agni ;  hence,  he  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  with  Agnidhra. 

During  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Menu,  occurred  the  famous  war  between  the  ele- 
phants and  the  crocodiles,  which,  in  the  purdnas,  is  aflerted  to  laave  happened  in  the 
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facred  ijles  in  the  weft.  What  was  the  origin  of  it  we  are  not  told  ;  but  whenever  the 
elephants  went  to  a  lake,  either  to  drink  or  to  bathe,  the  crocodiles  laying  in  wait, 
dragged  them  into  the  water  and  devoured  them.  The  Gujindra  or  Nng'ndih,  the 
lord  of  the  elephants,  was  once  attacked  by  the  chief  of  the  grahas  or  crocodiles  on 
the  bank  of  a  lake,  in  one  of  ih.t  facred  tjles  called  Suvarneya  ;  a  dreadful  confli'il  took 
place,  and  the  Nagndth  was  almofl  overpowered,  when  he  called  on  Hcri  or 
VifJmti,  who  refcued  him,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  What  could  give  rife  to 
fuch  an  extravagant  tale  I  cannot  determine,  but  fome  obvious  traces  of  it  ftill  re- 
main \n- the  facred  ijles  in  the  weji,  for  almoll:  every  lake  in  JFales  has  aftrange  ftory 
attached  to  it,  of  battles  fought  there  between  an  ox  and  a  beaver,  both  of  an  un- 
common fize.  At  night  the  lowing  of  the  ox  and  the  rattling  of  the  chain,  with 
which  the  Ychain-hc-innawg  or  great  ox  endeavours  to  pull  out  of  the  water  the  aranc 
or  beaver,  are  often  heard.  It  is  well  known  that  elephants  were  called  oxen  in  the 
weft,  and  the  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  name  for  them.  It  may  be  obje(fl:ed, 
that  if  there  had  been  elephants  in  the.  facred  if  es,  the  inhabitants  would  have  had 
names  for  them  ;  but  the  Cymri  are  certainly  a  very  modern  tribe,  relatively  to  the 
times  we  are  fpeaking  of  j  and  probably  there  were  no  elephants  or  crocodiles  when 
they  fettled  there ;  but,  hearing  of  a  ftrange  ftory  of  battles  between  a  large  land 
animal  and  an  amphibious  one,  they  concluded  that  thefe  two  animals  could  be  no 
other  than  the  ox  and  beaver,  the  largeft  of  the  kind  they  were  acquainted  with, 
-Kog  ,ndhhdfi'han,  or  the  place  of  the  nagndth,  or  lord  of  the  elephant  race,  is  well 
known  to  the  antiquaries  of  jiiver?iia. 

During  the  iixth  dynafty  came  to  pafs  the  famous  churning  of  the  ocean,  which  is 
pofitively  declared  in  the  purana  to  have  happened  in  theyt-i^  oi  milk,  or  more  pro- 
perly, as  it  is  often  called  alfo,  the  White  Sea,  which  furrounds  the  facred  if  es  in  the 
weft,  and  is  thus  denominated  according  to  the  Trcloca-derpan,  becaufe  it  waflies 
the  ftiores  of  the  njshite  if  and,  the  principal  of  the  ficred  ifes.  The  white  if  and  m 
Sanfcrit ,  fjueta-dm-ip  or  chira  dwip,  is  as  famous  in  the  eaft  as  it  is  in  the  weft.  It 
may  feem  ftrange,  that  iflands  fo  remote  fliould  be  known  to  the  purdnics ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  vedas  were  not  originally  made  known  to  mankind  in  India.  The 
Brdhmens  themfelves  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  natives  oi  India,  but  that  they 
defcended  into  the  plains  of  Hindufan  through  the  pafs  of  Heridisar. 

The  old  continent  is  well  defcribed  in  the  purdnas,  but  more  particularly  the 
countries  in  which  the  vcdas  were  made  public  ;  and  in  which  the  dodlrine  they 
contain  flourifhed  for  a  long  time.     Accordingly  the  facred  ifes  in  the  weft,  the 

countries 
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countries  bordering  on  the  Nilcy  and,  lafl:  of  all,  India,  are  better  and  more  mi- 
nutely defcribed  than  any  other  country.  AtriczWeA  Edris,  and  Idris,  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  well  of  India,  carried  the  vcdas  from  the  abode  of  the  gods  on  the  fum- 
iiiit  of  Meru,  firfl:,  to  the/acred  ijle ;  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  N'i/e ;  and,  laflly, 
to  the  borders  of  India.  The  place  of  his  abode,  whilft  in  the /acred  ijlcs,  became 
afterwards  a  famous  place  of  worfliip  under  the  name  of  Atri-ffhan,  the  place  or  feat 
of  Atri  or  Idris.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  purdnas,  and  defcribed  to  be  on  a  high 
mountain,  not  far  from  the  fea  fliore. 

I  fhall  pafs  over  the  four  ages,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  anfwer  any  purpofe,  ei- 
ther ailronomical  or  hiftorical.  They  are  called  by  the  fame  names  that  were  ufed 
by  the  Greek  mythologifts ;  except  the  fourth,  which  is  called  by  the  Hindus  the 
earthen  age.  I  fliall  only  remark,  that  Menu  in  his  Inflitutes  lays,  that  in  the  firfl 
or  goldeti  age,*  men,  free  from  difeafe,  lived  four  hundred  years;  but  in  the  fe- 
cond,  and  the  fucceeding  ages,  their  lives  were  leffened  gradually  by  one  quarter ; 
that  in  the  cali-yug,  or  prefent  age,  men  lived  only  one  hundred  years.  This  may 
ferve  to  fix  the  period  and  duration  of  the  firfl  ages:  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  whole 
pafTage  refers  to  natural  years. 

I  (liall  now  conclude  this  account  of  antedilwvian  hidory  by  obferving,  that  the 
iirfl  defcendants  of  Swayambhuva  are  reprefented  in  the  pura?ias,  as  living  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  India  towards  the  fources  of  the  Ganges,  and  downwards 
as  far  as  Serindgara  and  Hari-dwar.  But  the  rulers  of  mankind  lived  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  Meru  towards  the  north  j  where  they  appear  to  have  eftablifhed  the  feat  of 
juflice,  as  the  pur  anas  make  frequent  mention  of  the  opprefled  repairing  thither  for 
redrefs.  India,  at  that  time,  feems  to  have  been  perfedlly  infulated ;  and  wc 
know,  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Debli,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges',  Ah.&  country  is  perfectly  level,  without  even  a  fmgle  hillock  ;  but  this  fub- 
je<9:  is  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  may  be  relumed  hereafter.  The  genera- 
tions after  the  Flood,  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  table,  begin  with  the  famous 
Atri,  and  end  \v\.lh.Cbandra-Gupta,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
Buddha,  the  grandfon  of  Atri,  married  Ila,  ds-u^icv  of  Satyavrata  or  Noah,  who  was 
born  to  him  in  his  old  a^e. 

Atri  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  vedas  known  to  mankind,  had  three  fon~; 
or,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  puninas,  the  Trimurti,  or  Hindu  Triad,  was  incarnated  in 

■■■  Inftitutcs  of  Menu,  p.  ii. 
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his  houfe.  The  eldefl:  called  Soma,  or  the  moon  in  a  liuman  fliape,  was  a  portion: 
or  form  of  Brahma.  To  him  thtfacred  ijles  in  the  weft  were  allotted.  He  is  ftill 
alive  though  invifible,  and  is  acknowledged  as  the  chief  of  the  facerdotal  tribe  to 
this  day. 

The  fecond,  a  portion  of  FiJ]?nu,  was  called  Datta  or  Date  and  Dattdtreya.  The 
countries  bordering  on  the  Nile  fell  to  his  fliare.     He  is  the  Toth  of  the  Egyptians, 

The  third  was  a  cholerick  faint  called  Durvdjds.  He  was  a  portion  oi  Mahdde'va,, 
but  had  no  fixed  place  affigned  to  him;  and  he  is  generally  rambling  over  the 
wcr'd,  doing  more  mifchief  than  good  ;  however,  we  find  him  very  often  perform- 
ing Tapafya  in  the  mountains  of  Armcnuu  A  dreadful  conflagration  happened  once 
in  that  country,  which  fpreading  all  over  Ciijha-chvipa  dtO-^oytd.  all  the  animals  and 
vegetables.  Arama,  xhcfon  of  ^fon  of  Satyavrata  (and  confequently  the  Aram  of 
Scripture)  who  was  hunting  through  thefe  mountains,  was  involved  with  his  party 
in  the  general  conflagration ;  a  punifhment  inflidled,  it  is  fuppofed,  for  his  having 
inadvertently  wounded  the  foot  of  Durvdfds  with  an  arrow.  The  death  of  Arama 
happened  three  hundred  years  after  the  Flood,  according  to  the  purdnas,  *  as  no- 
ticed in  a  former  eflTay  on  Egypt. 

Chandra-Gupta,  or  he  who  was  faved  by  the  interpofitlon  of  Limus  or  the  Moon,^ 
is  called  alfo  Chandra  in  a  poem  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  Greeks  call 
him  Sandracuptos,  Sandracottos,  and  Androcottos.  Sandrocottos  is  generally  ufed  by 
the  hiftorians  of  Alexander-,  and  Sandracuptos  is  found  in  the  works  oi  Athenceas. 
Sir  William  Jones,  from  a  poem  written  by  Somadeva,  and  a  tragedy  called  the  co- 
ronation of  Chajidra  or  Chandra^Gupta,  -f  difcovered  that  he  really  was  the  Indian 
kin''-  mentioned  by  the  hijlorians  of  Alexander,  under  the  name  of  Sandracottos. 
Thefe  two  poems  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  I  have  found  another  dra- 
matic piece,  intitled  Mudra-Rdcjhafa,  or  the  feal  of  Rdcjhafa,  which  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  the  firft  may  be  called  the  coronation  of  Chandra-Gupta,  and  the  fecond 
the  reconciliation  of  Chandra-Gupta  with  Mantri-Rdcpafa,  the  prime  minifler  of 
his  father. 

The  hiftory  of  Chandra-Gupta  is  related,  though  in  few  words,  in  the  ViJImu- 
purdna,  the  Bhagawat,  and  two  other  books,  one  of  which  is  called  Brahatcatha, 
and  the  other  is  a  lexicon  called  Camandaca :  the  two  lafl  are  fuppofed  to  be  about 
fix  or  leven  hundred  years  old. 

*  Effay  on  Ei^y])!,  in  the  Afiat,  R<f,  vol.  III.  ■\  Afiatkk  Eefearchcs,  vol.  IV. 

In 
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In  tlie  V/jhnu-purdna  we  read,  "  unto  Nanda  fliall  be  born  nine  Tons ;  Cotilya,  his 
'''  minifter,  fliall  deftroy  them,   and  place  Chandra-Gupta  on  the  throne." 

In  the  Bhagawat  we  read,  "  from  the  womb  of  Sudri,  Nanda  fliall  be  born.  His 
*'  eldeft  fon  will  be  called  Suinalya,  and  he  fliall  have  eight  fons  more ;  thefe  a 
*'  Brahmen  (called  Cotilya,  Vatfayana,  and  Chanacya  in  the  commentary)  fliall  de- 
*'  fl:roy,  after  them  a  ik/jz^rjv-z  fliall  reign  in  the  Cali-yug.  This  Brahmen  will  place 
"  Chandra-Gupta  on  the  throne."  In  the  Brahatcatha  it  is  faid,  that  this  revolution 
was  effedledin  i&vtn  days,  and  the  nine  children  of  Nanda  put  to  death.  In  the 
Camandaca,  Chanacyas  is  called  ViJJmu-Gupta.  The  following  is  an  abftraft  of  the 
hiftory  of  Chandra-  Gupta  from  the  Mudra-Racjl:afa  : 

Nanda,  king  of  Prachi,  was  fon  of  Maha  Nandi,  by  a  female  flave  of  the  Sudra 
tribe:  hence  Nanda  was  called  Sudra-.  He  was  a  good  king,  juft  and  equitable, 
and  paid  due  refped  to  the  Brdhmens:  he  was  avaricious,  but  he  refpedled  his  fub- 
iedls.  He  was  originally  king  of  Magada,  now  called  South-Bah.ir,  which  had 
been  in  the  pofl'efllon  of  his  anceftors  fuice  the  days  of  Cripna;  by  the  flrength  of 
his  arm  he  fubdued  all  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  like  another  Parafu-Rama 
deftroyed  the  remnants  of  the  CJhettris.  He  had  two  wives,  Ratnavati  and  Mura. 
By  the  lirfl;  he  had  nine  fons,  called  the  Sumalyadicas,  from  the  eldefl:,  whofe  name 
was  Siunalya,  (though  in  the  dramas,  he  is  called  Sarvarthafidd'hiJ  ;  by  Mura  he 
had  Chandra'-Giipta,  and  many  others,  who  were  known  by  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Mauryas,  becaufe  they  were  born  of  Mura. 

Nanda,  when  far  advanced  in  years,  was  taken  ill  fuddenly,  and  to  all  appearance 
died.  He  foon  revived,  to  the  great  joy  of  liis  fubjeds  :  but  his  fenfes  appeared  to 
be  greatly  deranged,  for  he  no  longer  fpoke  or  afted  as  before.  "While  feme  af- 
cribed  the  monarch's  imbecility  to  the  effefts  of  a  certain  poifon,  which  is  known 
to  impair  the  faculties  at  leaft,  when  it  proves  too  weak  to  defl:roy  the  life  of  thofe 
to  whom  it  is  adminifl:ered,  Mantri-RcicJJ:afa,  his  prime  niinin:er,  was  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  according  to  a  notion  very  prevalent  among  the  Hindus,  that  upon  his  mas- 
ter's death,  fome  magician  had  entered  into  the  lifelefs  corpfe  which  was  now  re- 
animated and  actuated  by  his  prefence.  He,  therefore,  fecretly  ordered,  that  fl:ri(ft 
fearch  might  be  made  for  the  magician's  own  body :  for  as,  according  to  the  tenets 
of  their  fuperfl:ition,  this  would  neceffarily  be  rendered  invifible,  and  continue  fo,  as 
long  as  its  fpirit  informed  another  body ;  fo  he  naturally  concluded  the  magician  had 
enjoined  one  of  his  faithful  followers  to  watch  it,  until  the  dilfolution  of  the  fpell 
fliould  end  the  trance.     In  confequence  of  thefe  orders,  two  men  being  difco- 

vered. 
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vered  keeping  watch  over  a  corpfe  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^  he  ordered  them  to 
be  feized  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  caufed  the  body  to  be  burnt  immediately. 
It  proved  to  belong  to  Chandra-das,  a  king  of  a  fmall  domain  in  the  weftern  part  of 
Lidici  beyond  the  Vindhyan  hills,  the  capital  whereof  is  called  Vicat-palii.  This 
prince  having  been  obliged  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  from  the  Yavanas  or  Greeks^ 
who  had  difpoffefled  him  of  his  kingdom,  had  affumed,  with  the  garb  of  a  penitent, 
the  name  of  Suvid'ha.  Matitri-Racjhafa  having  thus  punirtied  the  magician  for  his 
prefumption,  left  the  country. 

When  Nanda  recovered  from  his  illnefs  he  became  a  tyrant,  or,  rather,  having 
entrufled  Sacatara,  his  prime  minifter,  with  the  reins  of  government,  the  latter 
ruled  with  abfohite  fway.  As  the  old  king  was  one  day  hunting  with  his  mi- 
nifter,  towards  the  hills  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  he  complained  of  his  being 
thirfty,  and  quitting  his  attendants,  repaired  with  Sacatara  to  a  beautiful  refervoir^ 
under  a  large  fpreading  tree,  near  a  cave  in  the  hills,  called  Patakandira,  or  the 
paffage  leading  to  the  infernal  regions  ;  there  Sacatara  flung  the  old  man  into  the 
refervoir,  and  threw  a  large  ftone  upon  him.  In  the  evening  he  returned  to  the 
imperial  city  bringing  back  the  king's  horfe,  and  reported,  that  his  mafter  had 
quitted  his  attendants  and  rode  into  the  foreft ;  what  was  become  of  him  he  knew 
not,  but  he  had  found  his  horfe  grazing  under  a  tree.  Some  days  after  Sacatara 
with  Vacranara,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  placed  Ugradhanwa,  one  of  the 
younger  fons  oi  Nanda,  on  the  throne. 

The  young  king  being  diflatisfied  with  Sacatara  s  account  of  his  father's  difap- 
pearance,  fet  about  farther  enquiries  during  the  minifter's  abfence,  but  thefe  prov- 
ing as  little  fatisfadlory,  he  aflembled  the  principal  perfons  of  his  court,  and 
threatened  them  all  with  death,  if,  in  three  days,  they  failed  to  bring  him  certain 
intelligence  what  was  become  of  his  father.  This  menace  fucceeded,  for,  on 
the  fourth  day,  they  reported,  that  Sacatara  had  murdered  the  old  king,  and  that 
his  remains  were  concealed  under  a  flone  in  the  refervoir  near  Patalcandra ; 
Ugradhanwa  immediately  fent  people  with  camels,  who  returned  in  the  evening, 
with  the  body  and  the  ftone  that  had  covered  it.  Sacatara  confeffed  the  murder, 
and  was  thereupon  condemned  to  be  flnit  up  with  his  family  in  a  narrow  room, 
the  door  of  which  was  walled  up,  and  a  fmall  opening  only  left  for  the  convey- 
ance of  their  fcanty  allowance.  They  all  died  in  a  fliort  time,  except  the  youngefl 
fon  Vicatara,  whom  the  young  king  ordered  to  be  releafed,  and  took  into  his  fer- 
vice.     But  Vicatara  meditated  revenge ;  and  the  king  having  dire(3;ed  him  to  call 

fome 
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fome  Brahman  to  afiifi:  at  the  fraddha  he  was  going  to  perform,  in  honour  of  his 
anceflor,  Vicatara,  brought  an  ill-natured  priefl  of  a  moft  favage  appearance,  in 
the  expedlation  that  the  king  might  be  tempted,  from  difgull  at  fo  ofFenfive  an 
objecl:,  to  offer  fome  affront  to  the  Brahman,  M'ho,  in  revenge,  would  denounce  a 
curfe  againfl  him.  The  plan  fucceeded  to  his  wifli :  the  king  ordered  the  priefl 
to  be  turned  out,  and  the  latter  laid  a  dreadful  imprecation  upon  him,  fwearing 
atthe  fame  time,  that  he  would  never  tie  up  his  foica  or  lock  of  hair,  till  he  had 
effe(fted  his  ruin.  The  enraged  priefl;  then  ran  out  of  the  palace  exclaiming,  whoever 
wifhes  to  be  king  let  him  follow  me,  Chandra-Gupta  immediately  arofe,  with 
eight  of  his  friends,  and  went  after  him.  They  croffed  the  Ganges,  with  all 
poffible  difpatch,  and  vifited  the  king  of  Nepal,  called  ParvateJ-u:ara,  or  the  lord  o£ 
the  mountains,  who  received  them  kindly.  They  entreated  him  to  affifl  them 
with  troops  and  money,  Chandra-Gupta  promifing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  him 
the  half  of  the  empire  of  Prdchi,  in  cafe  they  fliould  be  fuccefsful.  Par'natefwara 
anfvvered,  that  he  could  not  bring  into  the  field  a  fufficient  force  to  effedt  the  con- 
quefl  of  fo  powerful  an  empire  ;  but,  as  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Yavans 
or  Greeksy  the  Sacas  or  Indo-Scythi'ans,  the  people  of  Camboja  or  Gayni,  the  Ciratas 
or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  to  the  eaftward  oi  Nepal,  he  could  depend  on  their 
affillance.  Ugradhaniva  enraged  at  the  behaviour  of  Chandra-Gupta,  ordered  all 
his  brothers  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  matter,  however,  is  related  differently  in  other  books,  which  flate,  that 
Nanda,  feeing  himfelf  far  advanced  in  years,  dire<fted  that,  after  his  deceafe,  his 
kingdom  fhould  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sumalyadicas,  and  that  a  decent 
allowance  fhould  be  given  to  the  Mauryas  or  children  of  Mura,  but  the  Sumalya^ 
dicas  being  jealous  of  the  Mauryas,  put  them  all  to  death,  except  Chandra-Gupta, 
who,  being  faved  through  the  protection  of  Lunus,  out  of  gratitude  affumed 
the  name  of  Chandra-Gupta,  or  faved  by  the  moon  :  but  to  refume  the  nar- 
rative. 

Parvafefwara  took  the  field  with  a  formidable  army,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Virochana  and  his  own  fon  Mal.iya-Cetu.  The  confederates  foon  came  in  fight 
of  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Prachi,  who  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
and  went  out  to  meet  them.  A  battle  was  fought,  wherein  Ugradhanii;a  was  de- 
feated, after  a  dreadful  carnage,  in  which  he  himfelf  lofl  his  life.  The  city  was 
immediately  furrounded,  and  Saivartha-Siddhi,  the  governor,  feeing  it  impoiiible  to 
hold  out  againll  io  powerful  an  enemy,  fled  to  the  Vmdbyan  mountains,  and  be- 
came 
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came  an  anchoret.  Racfia/a  went  over  to  Parvatefwara  *.  Chandra-Gupta,  be- 
ing firmly  eftabliflied  on  the  throne,  dellroyed  the  Sumalya  dicas,  and  difmiffed 
the  alhes,  after  having  liberally  rev^'arded  them  for  their  affillance  :  but  he  kept 
the  Ta'^ans  or  Greeks,  and  refufed  to  give  the  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Prachi  to 
Parvdtefivara,  who,  being  unable  to  enforce  his  claim,  returned  to  his  own 
country  meditating  vengeance.  By  the  advice  of  RacJJjafa  he  fent  a  perfon  to  de- 
ftroy  Chandra-Gupta  ;  but  Fijhnu-Gupta,  fufpedling  the  defign,  not  only  rendered 
it  abortive,  but  turned  it  back  upon  the  author,  by  gaining  over  the  aflaflin  to  his 
interefl,  \\hom  he  engaged  to  murder  Parvatefwara,  which  the  villain  accordingly 
eifed:ed.  Racjl:afa  urged  Malay a-Cetu  to  revenge  his  father's  death,  but  though 
pleafed  with  the  fuggeftion,  he  declined  the  enterprize,  reprefenting  to  his  coun- 
cellor  that  Chandra-Gupta  had  a  large  body  of  Tavans  or  Greeks  in  his  pay,  had 
fortified  his  capital,  and  placed  a  numerous  garrifon  in  it,  with  guards  of  elephants  at 
all  the  gates ;  and  finally,  by  the  defeftion  of  their  allies,  who  were  either  over- 
awed by  his  power,  or  conciliated  by  his  favour,  had  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  his 
authority,  that  no  attempt  could  be  made  againfl  him  with  any  profpedt  of 
fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time  VtJImii-Gupta^  being  confcious  that  Chandra-Gupta  could 
•never  be  fafe  fo  long  as  he  had  to  contend  with  a  man  of  RacJJjafa' s  abilities, 
formed  a  plan  to  reconcile  them,  and  this  he  efFedied  in  the  following  manner : 
there  was  in  the  capital  a  refpedlable  merchant  or  banker,  called  Chandana-Das, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Racfiafa.  VlJI.mu-Gupta  advifed  Chandra-Gupta  to 
confine  him  with  his  v/hole  family  :  fome  time  after  he  vifited  the  unfortunate 
prifoner,  and  told  him  that  the  only  way  to  fave  himfelf  and  family  from  immi- 
nent deftrudion,  was  to  effeft  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  RacJIoafa,  and 
that,  if  he  would  follow  his  advice,  he  would  point  out  to  him  the  means  of 
doing  it.  Chandana-Das  afiented,  though  from  the  known  inveteracy  oi  Racfiafa 
againil  Chandra-Gupta,  he  had  little  hope  of  fuccefs.  Accordingly,  he  and  Vijl^nu-^ 
Gupta,  betook  themfelves  privately  to  a  place  in  the  northern  hills,  where  Racfafa 
had  a  country  feat,  to  which  he  ufed  to  retire  from  the  buflle  of  bufinefs.  There 
they  crefted  a  large  pile  of  wood,  and  gave  out  that  they  intended  to  burn  them- 
felves. Racfliafa  was  aftonifhed  when  he  heard  of  his  friends'  refolution,  and 
uied  every  endeavour  to  difiliade  them  from  it  j  but  Chandana-Das  told  him,  he 

*  Kucjltofa  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Sacafara  returned^  and  besame  prime  minifter  of  I'gra-dhanxia. 

was 
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was  determined  to  periili  in  the  flames  with  Vijlmu -Gupta,  unlefs  he  would  con- 
fent  to  be  reconciled  to  Chandra-Gupta.  In  the  mean  time  the  prince  arrived 
with  a  retinae  ot  five  hundred  m.en  ;  when,  ordering  them  to  remain  behind,  he 
advanced  alone  towards  Racpafa,  to  whom  he  bowed  refped:fully  and  made  an 
offer  of  delivering  up  his  fword.  RacJJ.afa  remained  a  long  time  inexorable,  but 
at  laft,  overcome  by  the  joint  entreaties  of  Vijlnu-Gupta  and  Chandana-Bas,  he 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  appeafed,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  king,  who  made  him 
his  prime  miniiler.  Vijhnu-Gupta,  having  fucceeded  in  bringing  about  this  re- 
conciliation, withdrew  to  refume  his  former  occupations  ;  and  Chandra-Gupta 
reigned  afterwards  many  years,  with  juftice  and  equity,  and  adored  by  his 
fubjefts. 

By  Prachi  (in  Sanfcrit)  or  the  eaft,  is  underftood  all  the  country  from  Allahabad 
to  the  eafternmofl  limits  of  India:  it  is  called  alfo  purva,  an  appellation  of  the 
iame  import,  2ind.  purob  in  the  fpoken  dialects.  This  laft  has  been  diftorted  into 
piirop  and  prurop  by  European  travellers  of  the  laft  century.  From  prachi  is  ob- 
vioufly  derived  the  name  oiPrafii,  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  firft  comprehends  all  the  country  from 
Allahabad  to  Raj-mehal  and  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Ganges  ;  the  fecond  includes 
Bengal,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  known  in  Sanfcrit  under  the  nMneoi  Gancara- 
defa,  or  country  of  Gancara,  from  which  the  Greeks  made  Gangaridas  or  Ganga^ 
ridai,  in  the  firft  cafe.  Gancara  is  flill  the  name  of  a  fmall  diltrict  near  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  Delta. 

Perhaps  from  thefe  two  countries  called  Purva  is  derived  the  appellation  of 
Parvaim  in  Scripture,  which  appears  with  a  dual  form.  According  to  Arrian's 
Periplus,  Bengal  was  famous  for  its  highly  refined  gold,  called  Keltin  in  the  Periplus 
and  Canden  or  Calden  to  this  day.     It  is  called  Kurden  in  the  Ayeen  Ackbery. 

The  capital  city  of  Prachi  proper,  or  the  weftern  part  of  it,  is  declared  to  be 
Rdj-griha,  or  the  royal  manfion.  According  to  the  purdnas  it  was  built  by  a  fon 
of  king  Pr^thu,  called  HaryacJJja,  It  was  taken  afterwards  by  Baia-Rama,  the 
brother  of  Crijlma,  who  rebuilt  it,  and  afiigned  it  as  a  refidence  for  one  of  bis  fons, 
who  are  called  in  general  Baliputras^  or  the  children  of  Bala.  From  this  circum- 
ftance  it  was  called  Balipura,  or  the  town  of  the  fon  of  Bala  :  but  in  the  fpoken 
dialedts  it  was  called  Bali-putra,  becaufe  a  putra,  or  fon  of  Bali,  refided 
ia  it.  From  Bali-putra  the  Greeks  made  Pahpatra  and  Pali-bothra,  and  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  the  country,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  they  denominated  Palibothriy 
though  this  appellation  more  properly  belongs  to  another  tribe  of  Hindus,  of  whom 
I  gave  fome  account  in  a  former  effay  on  Egypt. 

DioDORUs  SicuLUS,  fpcaking  of  Palibothra,  fays,  that  it  had  been  buiU  by  the 
Indian  Hercules,  who,  according  to  Megajlhenes,  as  quoted  to  Arriati,  was  wor- 
fliipped  by  the  Surafen'u  Their  chief  cities  were  Met  bora  and  CUfoborn  ;  the  firft 
is  now  called  Miitra^,  the  other  Mugu-nagur  by  the  Mufulmans,  and  Califa-pura 
by  the  Hindus.  The  whole  country  about  Miitra  is  called  Surafena  to  this  day 
by  learned  Brdhmens. 

The  Indian  Hercules,  according  to  Cicero,  was  called  Bel  us.  He  is  the  fame 
with  Bala,  the  brotherof  Crishna,  and  both  are  conjointly  worfhipped  at  Mutra; 
indeed,  they  are  confidered  as  one  Avatara,  or  incarnation  of  Vijlmu.  Bala  is 
reprefented  as  a  ftout  man  with  a  club  in  his  hand.  He  is  called  alfo  Bala-Roma. 
To  decline  the  word  Bala  you  muft  begin  with  Balas,  which  I  conceive  to  be  aa 
obfolete  form,  preferved  only  for  the  purpofe  of  declenfion,  and  etymological  deri- 
vation. The  nrll  a  in  Bala  is  pronounced  like  the  firft  a  in  America,  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  India :  but  in  the  weflern  parts,  and  in  Benares,  it  is  pronounced  exadtly 
like  the  French  e  in  the  pronouns yV,  }?ie,  le.  Sec.  thus  the  difference  between  Balas 
and  Belus  is  not  very  great.  As  Bala  fprung  from  FiJ/jnu,  or  Heri,  he  is  certainly 
Heri-cula,  Heri-cidas,  and  Hercules.  Diodorus  Siciilus  fays,  that  the  poflerity  of 
Hercules  reigned  for  many  centuries  in  Pali-bothra,  but  that  they  did  nothing  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded;  and,  indeed,   their  names  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the 

purdnas. 

In  the  Ganga-mahatmya,  in  which  all  places  of  worfhip,  and  others  of  note,  oti 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  are  mentioned,  the  prefent  town  of  Raj-mehalh  pofi- 
tively  declared  to  be  the  ancient  city  of  Raj-griha  of  the  puranas,  the  capital  of 
Prachi,  which  afterwards  was  called  Bali-putra. 

llaj-^riba,  and  Raj-mehal'm  Perjian,  fignify  the  fame  thing.  It  is  alfo  called 
by  the  natives  Raj-mandalam,  and  by  Ptolemy  Palibothra-ma7jdalon  for  Bali-putra- 
mandalam  :  the  firft  fignifies  the  royal  manfion,  and  the  fecond  the  manfion  of 
the  Bala-putras.     In  a  more  extenfive  fenfe  tnandalam  fignifies  the  circle,  or  coun- 

i  *  In  Sanfcrit  it  is  called  Mailmra. 
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try  belonging  to   the  Bali-piitras.     In  this  fcnfe  we  fay  Coro-mandel,  for  Cbolo  or 
rather  'Jala-vwndal. 

Here  I  mufl  obferve,  the  prefent  Raj-mehal  is  not  precifely  on  the  fpot  where 
the  ancient  Raj-griha,  or  Bali-putra,  ftood  owing  to  the  ftrange  devaftation  of  the 
Ganges  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  feveral  centuries  part.  Thefe  devaftatlons 
are  attefted  by  univerfol  tradition,  as  well  as  by  hiftorical  records,  and  the  con- 
curring teftimony  of  Ralph,  Fitch,  Tavernier,  and  other  European  travellers 
of  the  laft  century.  When  I  was  at  Raj-mehal  in  January  laft,  I  was  defirous  of 
making  particular  enquiries  on  the  fpot,  but  I  could  only  meet  with  a  few  Brah- 
mens,  and  thofe  very  ignorant ;  all  they  could  tell  me  was,  that  in  former  ages 
Raj-mehal,  or  Raj-mandal,  was  an  immenfe  city,  that  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
caftern  limits  of  Boglipoore  towards  Terriagully,  but  that  the  Ganges,  which  for- 
merly ran  a  great  way  towards  the  N.  E.  and  Eaft,  had  fwallowed  it  up  ;  and 
that  the  prefent  Raj-mehal,  formerly  a  fuburb  of  the  ancient  city,  was  all  that- 
remained  of  that  famous  place.  For  farther  particulars  they  referred  me  to 
learned  pundits  who  unfortunately  lived  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  Mudrci-racllvafa,  it  is  declared,  that  the  city  in  which  Chandra- Gupta 
refided,  was  to  the  north  of  the  hills,  and,  from  fome  particular  circumflances 
that  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  it  appears  that  they  could  not  be  above  five  or 
fix  miles  diftant  from  it.  Megaflhenes  informs  us  alfo,  that  this  famous  city  was 
fituated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Erannoboas  with  the  Ganges.  The  Eran- 
noboas  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  Sone,  which  has  the  epithet  of  Hiran- 
ya-baha,  or  gold-wairing,  given  to  it  in  fome  poems.  The  Sone,  however,  is 
mentioned  as  a  diftinft  river  from  the  Erannoboas,  both  by  Pliny  and  Arrian, 
on  the  authority  of  Megafthenes  :  and  the  word  Hiran-ya-baha,  from  which  the 
Greeks  made  Erannoboas,  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  (as  the 
Greek  Chryforhoas),  applicable,  and  is  applied,  to  any  river  that  rolls  down 
particles  of  gold  with  its  fand;;.  Mofl  rivers  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
more  particularly  the  Ganges,  with  all  the  rivers  that  come  down  from  the  north- 
ern hills,  are  famous  in  ancient  hiftory  for  their  golden  fands.  The  Collbanus 
of  Arrian,  or  Coflbagus  of  Pliny,  is  not  the  river  Coofv,  but  the  Coflanor  Cattan, 
called  alfo  ColTay,  Coffar,  and  Caffay,  which  runs  through  the  province  of  Midna- 
poor,  and  joins  the  remains  of  the  v.'eflern  branch  of  the  Cianges  below  Nanga- 
Culfan. 

The  Erannoboas,  now  the  Coofy,  has  greatly  altered  its  courfe  for  feveral  cen- 
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turies  paft.  It  now  joins  the  Ganges,  about  five  and  twenty  miles  above  the  place 
where  it  united  with  that  river  in  the  days  of  Megafthenes  ;  but  the  old  bed,  with 
a  fmall  dream,  is  ftill  vifible,  and  is  called  to  this  day  Puranah-bahah  the  old 
Coofy,  or  the  old  channel.  It  is  well  delineated  in  Major  Rennell's  Atlas,  and 
it  joins  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  formerly  the  bed  of  that  river,  near  a  place  called 
Nabob-gunge.  From  Nabob-gunge  the  Ganges  formerly  took  an  extenfive  fweep 
to  the  eaft  ward,  towards  Hyatpoor,  and  the  old  banks  of  the  river  are  ftill  vifible 
in  that  diredlion.  From  thefe  fads,  fupported  by  a  clofe  infpedlion  of  the  country, 
I  am  of  opinion,  Baliputra  was  fituated  near  the  conflu-ince  of  the  old  Coofy  with 
the  Ganges,  and  on  the  fpot  where  the  villages  of  Mynyaree  and  BilTuntpoor-gola 
now  ftand ;  the  Ganges  proceeding  at  that  time  in  an  eafterly  diredlion  from 
Nabob-gunge,  and  to  the  north  of  thefe  villages.  The  fortified  part  of  Falibothra, 
according  to  Megafthenes,  extended  about  ten  miles  in  length,  while  the  breadth 
was  only  two.  But  the  fuburbs,  which  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
were,  I  doubt  not,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  length.  Thus  Tiebii^  whilft  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  ftate,  extended  above  thirty  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  bur,  except 
about  the  centre  of  the  town,  confifted  properly  of  only  a  fingie  ftreet  parallel  to 
the  river. 

The  ancient  geographers,  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  have  defcribed  the 
fituation  of  Palibothra  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  miftake  it. 

Strabo  *,  who  cites  Artemidorus,  fays,  that  the  Ganges  on  its  entering  the  plains 
of  India,  runs  in  a  fouth  diredlion  as  far  as  a  town  called  Ganges,  (Ganga-puri,) 
now  Allahabad,  and  from  thence,  with  an  eafi:erly  courfe  as  far  as  Palibothra, 
thence  to  the  fea  (according  to  the  Chreflomathia  from  Strabo)  in  a  foutherly  di- 
redion.  No  other  place  but  that  which  we  have  afiigned  for  the  fite  of  Bali- 
putra, anfwers  to  this  defcription  of  Artemidorus. 

Pliny,  from  Megafthenes,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  had  repeatedly  vifited  the 
court  of  Chandra-Gupta,  fays,  that  Palibothra  was  425  Roman  miles  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges.  Here  it  is  neceifary  to  premife,  that 
Megafthenes  fays  the  highways  in  India  were  meafured,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  Indian  meafure  (which  is  not  named,  but  is  faid  to  be  eqnal  to  tei  JiadiaJ 
there  was  a  cippus  or  fort  oi  cAumn  ereded.  No  Indian  meafure  nnf^ers  to  this 
JE>ut  the  Brahmeni,  or  aftronomical  cofs,  of  four  to  a  yojana.     This  is  the  Hindu 
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flatnte  cofs,  and  equal  to  1,227  Britiih  miles.  It  is  ufed  to  this  day  by  aftronomers, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Panjab,  hence  it  is  very  often  called  the  Panjabi-cofs  : 
thus  the  dillance  from  Labor  to  Multan  is  reckoned,  to  this  day,  to  be  1 45  Pan- 
jabi,  or  90  common  cofs. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  number  of  Brahmeni  cofs  reckoned  formerly  between 
Allahabad  ^nd  PaUbothra,  multiply  the  425  Roman  miles  by  eight  (for  Pliny  rec- 
koned fo  many  ftadia  to  a  mile),  and  divide  the  whole  by  ten  (the  number  of  fladia 
to  a  cofs  according  to  Magafthenes),  and  we  Ihall  have  340  Brdhnieni  co(s,  or  41 7.1 8 
Britifli  miles :  and  this  will  bring  us  to  within  two  miles  of  the  confluence  of  the 
old  Coofy  with  the  Ganges. 

Strabo  informs  us  alfo  that  they  generally  reckoned  6000  ftadia  from  Palibothra 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges;  and  from  what  he  fays,  it  is  plain,  that  thefe  6000 
fladia  arc  to  be  underftood  of  fuch  as  were  ufed  at  fea,  whereof  about  1 100  make  a 
degree.  Thus  6000  of  thefe  ftadia  give  382  Britifh  miles.  According  to  Pliny  they 
reckoned  more  accurately  6380  ftadia  or  406  Britifb  miles,  which  is  really  the 
diftance  by  water  between  the  confluence  of  the  old  Coofy  with  the  Ganges,  and 
Injellee  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  has  been  equally  accurate  in  aflign- 
ing  the  fituation  of  Palibothra  relatively  to  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
which  he  mentions  above  and  below  it.  Let  us  begin  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Tufo,  now  the  Tonfe,  with  the  Ganges. 

Tufo,  now  the  Tonfe,   (See  Major  RenneTs  courfe  of  the  Ganges.) 
Cindia,  now  Conteeah, 
Sagala  (in  Sanfcrit  Suchela,  but  in  the  vulgar  dialefts  Sokheila)  now  Vindya  Vafni 

near  Mirzapoor. 
Sa>ibalaca,  in  Sanfcrit  Sammalaca.  It  is  now  called  Siimbulpoor,  and  is  fituated  in  an 
ifland  oppofite  to  Patna.  It  is  called  Sabelpoor  in  Major  Rentiers  Map  of  the 
courfe  of  the  Ganges,  but  the  true  name  is  Sumbulpoor.  It  derived  its  celebrity, 
as  well  as  its  name,  from  games  (for  fo  the  word  Sammalaca  imports)  performed 
there  every  year  in  honour  of  certain  heroes  of  antiquity.  During  the  celebration 
of  thefe  games,  Sammalaca  was  frequented  by  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  mer- 
chants, and  all  forts  of  people,  inafmuch  that  it  was  confidered  as  the  greateft 
fair  in  the  country.  Tiiis  place  is  mentioned  in  the  Haricjhetra  Maha-tmya, 
which  contains  a  defcription  of  the  principal  places  of  worftiip  in  North  Bahar. 
Borceca,  now  Borounca,  oppofite  to  Bar  and  Rajowly.  Near  Mowah  on  the  Byar, 
about  three  miles  from  the  Ganges,  which  formerly  ran  clofe  by  it.     It  was  the 

place 
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place  of  refidence  of  the  kings  of  the  Bhur  tribe,  once  very  powerful  in  this 
country. 
Sio-ala,  Mongkr.    In  Ptolemy's  time  it  was  fituated  at  the  jundion  of  the  river  Fulgo 
with  the  Ganges,  which  he  derives  from  the  mountains  of  Uxentus,  as  that  word 
probably  is,  from  Echdc-des,  or  country  of  Ec-^Jc,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  maps, 
Etchauk:  there  are  five  or  fix  places  of  this  name  in  the  mountains  ofRamgur. 
The  river  Fulgo  is  the  Cacuthis  of  Arrian,  fo  called  from  its  running  through  the 
country  of  Cicata.    According  to  the  fame  author,  the  Andomatis  or  Dummoody 
had  its  fource  in  the  fame  mountains. 
The  Ganges  formerly  ran  in  almofi:  a  dired:  line  from  Borounka  to  Monghier,  the 
Fulgo  uniting  with  it  near  this  place;  but  fince  the  river,  taking  a  Ibutherly 
courfe,  has  made  great  encroachments  upon  the  northern  boundary  of  Mong- 
heir,  which  ftretched  out  a  eonfiderable  difiiance  in  that  diredion  to  a  hill  of  a 
conical  fhape,  which  the  fi:ream  has  totally  wafhed  away.    This  fail  is  afcertained 
on   the  evidence  of  feveral  Hindu  facred  books,  particularly  of  the  Gangama' 
haltnya;  for,  at  the  time  this  was  written,  one  half  of  the  hill  flill  remained. 
Sigala  appears  to  be  corrupted  from  the  Sanfcrit  Sirhahiy  a  plough.    At.  the  birth 
of  Chrishna  a  fheet  of  fire  like  the  garments  of  the  gods,  appeared  above  the 
place  called  Vindhyavafni,  near  Mirzapoor.     This  appearance  is  called  Suchela, 
or,  in  the  vulgar  dialeds,  Sukhela  or  Sukhaila,  from  which  the  Greeks  made 
Sagala.     This  fiery  meteor  forced  its  way  through  the  earth,  and  re-appeared 
near  Monghier,  tearing  and  furrowing  up  the  ground  like  a  plough,  ox Jirhala, 
The  place  where  it  re-appeared  is  near  Monghier,  and  there  is  a  cave  formed  by 
lightning  facred  to  Devi. 
Palibothra.     Near  the  confluence  of  the  old  Coofy  with  the  Ganges. 
Ajtha-Gura,  now  Jetta-gurry,  or  Jetta-coory,  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  and 

at  the  entrance  of  a  famous  pafs  through  the  Raj-mehal  hUls. 
Cf.rygazus,  near  Palibothra,  and  below  it,  is  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Gaurt-Gofch'iy 
ox  the  wildernefs  of  Gaiiri,  a  form  oi  Devi.  The  famous  town  of  Gaur  derives 
its  name  from  it.  It  is  called  by  Nonnus  in  his  Dionyjiacs  Gagus  for  Gofcha,  or 
the  Gofcha  by  excellence.  He  fays  it  was  furrounded  with  a  net-work,  and  that 
it  was  a  journey  of  two  days  in  circumference.  This  fort  of  inclofure  is  ftill  prac- 
tifed  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  India,  to  prevent  cattle  from  firaying,  or  being  mo- 
lefled  by  tigers  and  other  ferocious  animals.  The  kings  ol  Perjia  furround  their 
Haram,  when  encamped  with  a  net- work;  and  formerly,  the  Perfians  when  be- 
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fieginga  town,  ufed  to  form  a  line  of  contravallation  with  nets.    The  northern 
part  only,  towards  Cotivally,  was  inhabited  at  that  early  period. 

Tondota.  Tanda-haut  ( haut  is  a  market).  This  name  in  different  MSS,  ol  Ptolemy y 
is  varioufly  written,  for  we  read  alfo,  Condota  and  Sondota:  and  unfortunately, 
thefe  three  readings  are  true  Hi'^idii  names  of  places,  for  we  have  Sanda-haiit^  and 
Cunda-haut.  However,  'Tanda-haut,  or  in  Sanfcrit^  Tandd-haut  appears  to  be 
Tandd,  formerly  a  market  place,  called  alfo  Tanrah,  Tarrah,  Tardab,  and  Tanda. 
It  is  lituated  near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  high  grounds  of  Gaur,  on  the 
banks  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Ganges . 

Tamalites.  Samal-haut.  No  longer  a  Hat,  but  fimply  Samal-poore.  Tamal-hat  is 
not  a  Hindu  name,  and,  I  fuppofe  here,  a  miilake  of  the  tranfcriber.  It  is  be- 
tween Doiiinapoor  and  Sooty.  {See:  Raine I' s  n\2iTp.)  The  Ganges  ran  formerly  clofe 
to  thefe  three  places  ;  and  Mr.  Bernier,  in  his  way  from  Benares  to  CoJJimhazar^ 
landed  at  Downapoor. 

Elydna  is  probably  Laiidannab. 

Cartinaga,  the  capital  of  the  Cocconaga-^  or  rather  Cottonaga,  is  called  now  Ciittunga^ 
it  is  near  Soory ;   the  Portugiiefe,  lad  century,  called  it  Cartunga  and  Catrunga. 

Cartifina  now  Carjuna,  or  Cajivaj2a,  is  near  Beudwau.  I  rtiall  juft  obferve  here,  that 
the  three  laft  mentioned  towns  are  erroneouily  placed,  in  Mercator  s  map,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.     Ptoletny  fays  no  fuch  thing. 

The  next  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  is 

Oreophonta.  Hararpunt  or  Haryarpunt  in  the  vulgar  dialed;s ;  in  Sanfcrit  it  is  Ha- 
rarparna  from  Hara  and  Arpana,  which  implies  a  piece  of  ground  confecrated 
to  Hara  or  Mahd-deva.  The  word  Arpana  is  always  pronounced  in  the  fpoken 
dialedls,  Arpiint ;  thus  they  fay,  Crlflmarpiint.  It  is  now  Rangamatty.  Here  was 
formerly  a  place  of  worfhip,  dedicated  to  ?dahd-dei:a  or  Hara,  with  an  extenfive 
trad:  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  worfliip  of  the  God  ^  but  the  Ganges  having 
deflroyed  the  place  of  worfliip,  and  the  holy  ground  having  been  refumed  during 
the  invafions  of  the  Mufulmans,  it  is  entirely  negledled.  It  ftill  exifts,  however, 
as  a  place  of  worfliip,  only  the  image  of  the  Phallus  is  removed  to  a  greater  dif- 
tance  from  the  river. 

Aga^nagara,  literally  the  Kagara,  or  town  of  Aga.  It  is  llill  a  famous  place  of 
worfliip  in  the  dwipa  (ifland  or  peninfula)  of  Aga,  called,  from  that  circumftance, 
Aga-divip :  the  true  name  is  Agar-dwip,  A  few  miles  above  Aga-nagara,  was 
the  city  called  Catadupe  by  Arrian  from  Cativa-dwip,  a  place  famous  in  the  />«- 
rdnas.    It  is  now  called  Catwa. 

Ganges^ 
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Ganges-7-egia,  now  Satgaww,  near  Hoogly.  It  Is  a  famous  place  of  wordiip,  and  was 
formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  faid  to  have  been  a  city 
of  immenfe  fize,  fo  as  to  have  fwallowed  up  one  hundred  villages,  as  the  name 
imports :  however,  though  they  write  its  name  Satgauw,  I  believe  it  fliould  be 
Sdtgaiiu'^  or  the  /even  villages,  becaufe  there  were '  fo  many  cenfurated  to  the 
Seven  Ripis,  and  each  of  them  had  one  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe. 
Palura,  now  Palorab,  or  Polkrah,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  weft  of  Oolbarya  below 
Budge-budge.  A  branch  of  the  Ganges  ran  formerly  to  the  weft  of  it,  and  after 
pafling  by  Naga-bafan,  or  Nagam-bapan,  fell  into  the  fea  towards  Ingellee. 
From  Nagam-bafan  the  wcftern  branch  of  the  Ganges  was  denominated  Cambufon 
OJlimn  by  tlie  Greeks.  This  place  is  now  ridiculoufly  called  Nanga-baJJ'an,  or  the 
naked  abode;  v\diereas  its  true  name  is  Naga-bafan^  or  the  abode  of  fnakes,  with 
which  the  country  abounds. 

Sir  William  Jones  fiys,  "  the  only  difficulty  in  deciding  the  fituation  of  Pa- 
"  libothra  to  be  the  lame  as  Patali-putra,  to  which  the  names  and  moft  circum- 
"  ftances  nearly  correfpond,  arofe  from  hence,  that  the  latter  place  extended  from 
*'  the  confluence  of  the  Sone  and  the  Ganges  to  the  fite  of  Patna,  whereas  Palibo- 
*'  tlira  ftood  at  the  jundlion  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Erannoboas ;  but  this  difficulty 
"  has  been  removed,  by  finding  in  a  claffical  Sanfcrit  book,  near  two  thoufand. 
*'  years  old,  that  Hiranyabahee,  or  golden  armed,  which  the  Greeks  changed  into 
**  Erannoboas,  or  the  river  with  a  lovely  murmur,  was,  in  fad,  another  name  for 
"  the  Sona  itfelf,  though  Megafthenes,  from  ignorance  or  inattention,  has  named 
*'  them  feparately." 

But  this  explanation  will  not  be  found  fufficient  to  folve  the  difficulty,  if  Hiran- 
yabaha  be,  as  I  conceive  it  is  not,  the  proper  name  of  a  river ;  but  an  appellative, 
from  an  accident  common  to  many  rivers. 

Patali-putra  was  certainly  the  capital,  and  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Magadha 
or  fouth  Behar.  In  the  Mudra  Racffiafa,  of  which  I  have  related  the  argument,  the 
capital  city  of  Chandra-Gupta  is  called  Cufumapoor  throughout  the  piece,  except 
in  one  paflage,  where  it  feems  to  be  confounded  with  Patali-putra,  as  if  they  were 
different  names  for  the  fame  place.  In  the  paffage  alluded  to,  Racrtiafa  afks  one  of 
his  meffengers,  "  If  he  had  been  at  Cufumapoor  ?"  the  man  replies,  "  Yes,  I  have 
*'  been  at  Patali-putra."  But  Sumapon,  or  Phulwaree,  to  call  it  by  its  modern 
name,  was,  as  the  word  imports,  a  pleafure  or  flower  garden,  belonging  to  the  kings 
of  Patna,  and  fituate,  indeed,  about  ten  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  that  city,  but,  cer- 
tainly. 
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tainly,  never  furrounded  with  fortifications,  which  Annantp.,  the  author  of  the 
Mudra  Racfhafa  fiys,  the  abode  of  Chandra-Gupta  \\'as.  It  may  be  offered  in 
excufe,  for  fuch  blunders  as  thefe,  that  the  authors  of  this,  and  the  other  poems 
and  plays  I  have  mentioned,  written  on  the  fubjedl  of  Chandra-Gupta,  which  are 
certainly  modern  productions,  were  foreigners;  inhabitants,  if  not  natives,  of  the 
Deccan;  at  leail  Ananta  was,  for  he  declares  that  he  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godaveri 

But  though  the  foregoing  confiderations  muft  place  the  authority  of  thefe  writers 
far  below  the  anci^  ncs,  whom  I  have  cited  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Palibotiira;  yet,  if  we  confider  the  fcene  of  adion,  in  connexion  with  the 
incidents  of  the  ilory,  in  the  Mudra  Racfliafa,  it  will  afford  us  clear  evidence,  that 
the  city  of  Chandra-Gupta  could  not  have  ftood  on  the  fite  of  Patna  ;  and,  a  pretty 
ftrong  prefumption  alfo,  that  its  real  fituation  was  where  I  have  placed  it,  that  is  to 
fay,  at  no  great  diftance  from  where  Raje-mehal  now  ftands.  For,  firft,  the  city 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  hills  which  lay  to  the  fouthward  of  it.  Their 
fituation  is  exprefsly  mentioned;  and  for  their  contiguity,  it  may  be  inferred,  though 
the  precife  diilance  be  not  fet  down  from  hence,  that  king  Nanda's  going  out  to 
hunt,  his  retiring  to  the  refervoir,  among  the  hills  near  Patalcandara,  to  quench  his 
thirft,  his  murder  there,  and  the  fubfequent  return  of  the  affaffm  to  the  city  with  his 
mafter's  horfe,  are  all  occurrences  related,  as  having  happened  on  the  fame  day. 
The  meffengers  alfo  who  were  fent  by  the  young  king  after  the  difcovery  of  the 
murder  to  fetch  the  body,  executed  their  commiffion  and  returned  to  the  city  the 
fame  day.  The  events  are  natural  and  probable,  if  the  city  of  Chandra-Gupta  was 
on  the  fite  of  Raje-mehal,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  but  are  utterly 
incredible,  if  applied  to  the  fituation  of  Patna,  from  which  the  hills  recede  at  lead 
thirty  miles  in  any  diredion. 

Again,  Patalcandara  in  Sanfcrit,  fignifies  the  crater  of  a  volcano;  and  in  faft, 
the  hills  that  form  the  glen,  in  which  is  fituated  the  place  now  called  Mootijarna,  or 
the  pearl-dropping  fpring,  agreeing  perfedly  in  tlie  circumflances  of  dlftance  and 
diredlion  from  Raje-mehal  with  the  refervoir  of  Patalcandara,  as  defcribed  in  the 
poem,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  crater  of  an  old  volcano.  I  cannot  fay 
I  have  ever  been  on  the  very  fpof,  but  I  have  obferved  in  the  neighbourhood,  fub- 
ftances  that  bore  undoubted  marks  of  their  being  volcanic  produvftions :  no  fuch 
appearances  arc  to  be  fcen  at  Patna,  nor  any  trace  of  there  having  ever  been  a  vol- 
cano there,  or  near  it.    Mr.  Davis  has  given  a  cyrious  defcrimion  of  Mootijarna, 
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illuftrated  with  elegant  drawings.     He  informs  us  there  is  a  tradition,  that  the  re» 
lervoir  was  built  by  Sultan  Suja  :  perhaps  he  only  repaired  it. 

The  confufion  Atlanta,  and  the  other  authors  above  alluded  to,  have  made  in 
the  names  of  Patali-putra  and  Bali-putra,  appears  to  mc  not  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  While  the  fovcrcignty  of  the  kings  of  Maghadha,  or  fouth  Bahar, 
was  exercifed  within  the  limits  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  the  feat  of  their 
government  was  Patali-putra,  or  Patya  :  but  Janafandha,  one  of  the  anceftors 
of  Chandra-Gupta,  having  lubdued  the  whole  of  Prachi,  as  we  read  in  the  pura- 
nas,  fixed  his  refidence  at  Bali-putra,  and  there  he  fuffered  a  moft  cruel  death 
from  Crlflina  and  Bala  Rama,  who  caufed  him  to  be  fplit  afunder.  Bala  reftored 
the  fon,  Sahadeva,  to  his  hereditary  dominions  ;  and  from  that  time  the  kings 
of  Maghadha,  for  twent3'-four  generations,  reigned  peaceably  at  Patna,  until 
Nanda  afcended  the  throne,  who,  proving  an  aftive  and  enterprifuig  prince,  fub- 
ducd  the  whole  of  Prachi :  and  having  thus  recovered  the  conquefts,  that  had 
been  wrefted  from  his  anceftor,  probably  re-eftabliffied  the  feat  of  empire  at  Bali- 
putra  ;  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander  pofitively  affert,  that  he  did.  Thus  while  the 
kings  of  Palibothra,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  funk  into  oblivion,  through  their  lloth 
and  inaftivity,  (a  reproach  which  fecms  warranted  by  the  utter  fUence  obferved 
of  the  pofterity  of  Bala  Rama  in  the  Puranas,  not  even  their  names  being  men- 
tioned ;)  the  princes  of  Patali-putra,  by  a  contrary  conduft,  acquired  a  reputation 
that  fpread  over  all  India  :  it  was  therefore  natural  for  foreign  authors,  (for  fuch 
at  leall;  Ananta  was,)  efpecially  in  compofitions  of  the  dramatic  kind,  where  the 
effect  is  oftentimes  bcft  produced  by  a  negleft  of  hiflorical  precifion,  of  two  titles, 
to  which  their  hero  had  an  equal  right  to  diftinguilh  him  by  the  mofl:  illuflrious. 
The  author  of  Sacontala  has  committed  as  great  a  miflake  in  making  Hailina- 
poor  the  refidence  of  Dufhmantaj  which  was  not  then  in  exiflence,  having  been 
built  by  Haffi,  the  fifth  in  dcfcent  from  Duflimanta  ;  before  his  time  there  was, 
indeed,  a  place  of  worfliip  on  the  fame  fpot,  but  no  town.  The  fame  author 
has  fallen  into  another  error,  in  aflis;ning;  a  htuation  of  this  citv  not  far  from  the 
river  Malini,  (he  fhould  rather  have  faid  the  rivulet  that  takes  its  name  from  a 
village  now  called  Malyani,  to  the  weflvvard  of  Lahore :  it  is  joined  by  a  new 
channel  to  the  Ravy  ;)  but  this  is  a  miilake  ;  Haftinapoor  lies  on  the  banks  of 
the  old  channel  of  the  Ganges.  The  defcendants  of  Peru  refided  at  Sangala, 
whofe  extenfi\e  ruins  arc  to  be  fecn  about  fifty  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Lahore, 
in  a  part  of  the  country  uninhabited.      I  will  take  occalion  to  obferve  here,  that 

Arriau 
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Arrian  has  confounded  Sangala  with  Salgada,  or  Salgana,  or  the  miftake  has 
been  made  by  his  copyifls.  Frontinus  and  Polyasnus  have  prcfervcd  the  true 
name  of  this  place,  now  called  Calanore ;  and  clofe  to  it  is  a  deferted  village, 
to  this  day  called  Salgheda  ;  its  fituation  anfwers  exadly  to  the  defcription  given 
of  it  by  Alexander's  hiftorians.  The  kings  of  Sangala  are  known  in  the  Pcrfian 
hiflory  by  the  name  of  Schangal,  one  of  them  afiifted  Afrafiab  againft  the  famous 
Caicofru  ;  but  to  return  from  this  digreflion  to  Patali-putra. 

The  true  name  of  this  famous  place  is  Patali-pura,  which  means  the  town  of 
Patali,  a  form  of  Devi  worfhippod  there.  It  was  the  refidence  of  an  adopted 
fon  of  the  goddefs  Patali,  hence  called  Patali-putra,  or  the  fon  of  Patali.  Patali- 
putra  and  Bali-putra  are  abfolutcly  inadmiffiblc,  as  Sanfcrit  names  of  towns  and 
places  ;  they  are  ufed  in  that  fenfe,  only  in  the  fpoken  dialecfls ;  and  this  of  itfelf, 
is  a  proof,  that  the  poems  in  queftion  are  modern  productions.  Patali-pura,  or  the 
town  of  Patali,  was  called  fimply  Patali,  or  corruptly  Pattiali,  on  the  invafion  of 
the  MufTulraans  :  it  is  mentioned  under  that  name  in  Mr.  Dow's  tranflation  of 
Ferifhta's  hiftory.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  Patali  of  Pliny.  From  a  paflage  in  this 
author  compared  with  others  from  Ptolemy,  Marcianus,  Heracleota,  and  Arrian  in 
his  Periplus,  we  learn  that  the  merchants,  who  carried  on  the  trade  from  the  Gan- 
getic  Gulph,  or  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  Perimula,  or  Malacca,  and  to  Bengal,  took  their 
departure  from  fome  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Point  Godavery, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganga  Godavery.  The  fhips  ufed  in  this  navigation,  of  a 
larger  conftrudion  than  common,  were  called  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  failors, 
colandrophonta,  or  in  the  Hinduftani  dialecf,  coilan-di-pota,  coilan  boats  or  fhips: 
for  pota  in  Sanfcrit,  fignities  a  boat  or  a  fliip  ;  and  di  or  da,  in  the  wexlern  parts  of 
India,  is  either  an  adjeftive  form,  or  the  mark  of  the  genitive  cafe.  Pliny  has  pre- 
ferved  to  us  the  track  of  the  merchants  who  traded  to  Bengal  from  Point  Godavery. 

They  went  to  Cape  Colinga,  now  Palmira  ;  thence  to  Dandagula,  now  Tentu- 
gully,  almoft  oppofite  to  Fultati  *  ;  thence  to  Tropina,  or  Triveni  and  Trebeni, 
called  Tripina  by  the  Portuguefe,  inthe  laft  century  ;  and,  lallly,  to  Patale,  called 
Patali,  Patiali  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  now  Patna.  Pliny,  who  miftook 
this  Patale  for  another  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituate  at  the  fummit  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  where  a  form  of  Devi,  under  the  appellation  of  Patali,  is 
equally  worfliipped  to  this  day,  candidly  acknowledges,  that  he  could  by  no  means 

*  This  is  the  oiijy  place  in  this  efi'ay  not  to  i'C  found  in  Rennell's  Atlas, 
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reconcile  the  various  accounts  he  had  feen  about  Patale,  and  the  other  places  men- 
tioned before. 

The  account  tranfmltted  to  us  of  Chandra-Gupta,  by  the  hiflorians  of  Alexander, 
agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  abftraft  I  have  given  in  this  paper  of  the  Mudra 
Racfhafa.  By  Athenieus,  he  is  called  Sandracoptos,  by  the  others  Sandracottos. 
and  fometimes  Androcottos.  He  was  alfo  called  Chundra  fimply  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Diodorus  Siculus  calls  him  Xandrames  from  Chandra,  or  Chandram  in  the 
accufative  cafe  ;  for  in  the  weftern  parts  of  India,  the  fpolcen  dialeds  from  the 
Sanfcrit  do  always  afFe6l  that  cafe.  According  to  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexan- 
der, Chandra-Gupta  had  been  in  that  prince's  camp,  and  had  been  heard  to  fay 
afterwards,  that  Alexander  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  the  conqueft  of  Prachi, 
or  the  country  of  the  Prafians  had  he  attempted  it,  as  the  king  was  defpifed,  and 
hated  too,  on  account  of  his  cruelty. 

In  the  Mudra  Racfliafa  it  is  faid,  that  king  Nanda,  after  a  fevere  fit  of  illnefs, 
fell  into  a  ftate  of  imbecility,  which  betrayed  itfelf  in  his  difcourfe  and  a£tions  ; 
and  that  his  wicked  minifter,  Sacatara,  ruled  with  defpotic  fway  in  his  name. 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Curtius  relate,  that  Chandram  was  of  a  low  tribe,  his  father 
beino-  a  barber.  That  he  and  his  father  Nanda  too,  were  of  a  low  tribe,  is  de- 
clared  in  the  ViOiun-purana  and  in  the  Bhagavat  Cliandram,  as  well  as  his  bro- 
thers, was  called  Maurya  from  his  mother  Mura  ;  and  as  that  word  *  in  Sanfcrit 
fio-nifies  a  barber,  it  furniflied  occafion  to  his  enemies  to  afperfe  him  as  the  fpuri- 
ous  offspring  of  one.  The  Greek  hiftorians  fay,  the  king  of  the  Prasu  was  affaf^ 
finatcd  by  his  wife's  paramour,  the  mother  of  Chandra  ;  and  that  the  murderer 
o-ot  poflfefTion  of  the  fovereign  authority,  under  the  fpecious  title  of  regent  and 
guardian  to  his  mother's  children,  but  with  a  view  to  deflroy  them.  The  puranas 
and  other  Hindu  books,  agree  in  the  fame  fads,  except  as  to  the  amours  of  Sa- 
catara with  Mura,  the  mother  of  Chandra-Gupta,  on  which  head  they  are  filent. 
Diodoru's  and  Curtius  are  miftaken  in  faying,  that  Chandram  reigned  over  the 
Prasu,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invafion  :  he  was  contemporary  with  Seleucus 
Nicator. 

I  fufpea  Chandra-Gupta  kept  his  faith  with  the  Greeks  or  Yavans  no  better 
than  he  had  done  with  his  ally,  the  king  of  Nepal ;  and  this  may  be  the  motive 

*  See  the  Jutiviveca,  where  it  is  faid,  the  offspring  of  a  barber,  begot  by  ftealth,  of  a  female  of  the  Sudra  tribe, 
IS  called  Maurya :  the  offspring  of  a  barber  and  a  (lave  woman  is  called  Maiirya. 

for 
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for  Seleucus  crofTing  the  Indus  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ;  but  finding  San- 
dro-coptos  prepared,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by 
which  he  yielded  up  the  conqucfts  he  had  made  :  and,  to  cement  the  alliance, 
gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage*.  Chandra-Gupta  appears  to  have 
agreed  on  his  part  to  furnifli  Seleucus  annually  with  fifty  elephants ;  for  we  read 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  going  to  India,  to  renew  the  alliance  with  king  Sopha- 
gafemus,  and  of  his  receiving  fifty  elephants  from  him.  Sophagafemus,  I  con- 
ceive, to  be  a  corruption  of  Shivaca-Sena,  the  grandfon  of  Char.dra-Gupta.  In 
the  purdnas  this  grandfon  is  called  Afecavard-dhana,  or  full  of  mercy,  a  word  of 
nearly  the  lame  import  as  Aieca-fena  or  Shivaca-lena  j  the  latter  fignifying  *  he 
whofe  armies  are  merciful  do  not  ravage  and  plunder  the  country.' 

The  foil  of  Chandra-Gupta  is  called  Allitrochates  and  Amitrocates  by  the 
Greek  hiftorian.  Seleucus  fent  an  amballador  to  him  :  and  after  his  death  the 
fame  good  intelligence  was  maintained  by  Antiochus  the  fon  or  the  grandfon  of 
Seleucus.  This  fon  of  Chandra-Gupta  is  called  Varilara  in  the  puranas ;  accord- 
ing to  Parafara,  his  name  was  Dalaratha ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  bear 
any  affinity  to  Amitrocates  :  this  name  appears,  however,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanfcrit  Mitra-Gupta,  which  fignifies  faved  by  Mitra  or  the  Sun,  and  therefore 
probably  was  only  a  furname. 

It  may  be  objefted  to  the  foregoing  account,  the  improbability  of  a  Hindu 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Yavana,  or,  indeed,  of  any  foreigner.  On  this  diffi- 
culty I  confulted  the  Pundits  of  Benares,  and  they  all  gave  me  the  fame  anfwer ; 
namely,  that  in  the  time  of  Chandra-Gupta  the  Yavanas  were  much  refpefted, 
and  were  even  confidered  as  a  fort  of  Hindus,  though  they  afterwards  brought 
upon  themfelves  the  hatred  of  that  nation  by  their  cruelty,  avarice,  rapacity, 
and  treachery  in  every  tranfadion  while  they  ruled  over  the  wcftern  parts  of  In- 
dia ;  but  that  at  any  rate  the  obje6lion  did  not  apply  to  the  cafe,  as  Chandra- 
Gupta  himfelf  was  a  Sudra,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  loweft  clafs.  In  the  Vifhnu- 
purana,  and  in  the  Bhagawat,  it  is  recorded,  that  eight  Grecian  kings  reigned 
over  part  of  India.  They  are  better  known  to  us  by  the  title  of  the  Grecian 
kings  of  Baflriana.  Arrian  in  his  Periplus,  enumerating  the  exports  from  Europe 
to  India,  fets  down  as  one  article  beautiful  virgins,  who  were  generally  fent  to 
the  market  of  Baroche.     The  Hindus  acknowledged  that,  formerly,  they  were 

*  Strabo,  B,  45,  p.  724. 

not 
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not  fo  ftrid  as  they  are  at  this  day ;  and  this  appears  from  their  books  to  haver 
been  the  cafe.  Strabo  does  not  pofitively  fay  that  Chandra-Gupta  married  a 
daughter  of  Seleucus,  but  that  Seleucus  cemented  the  alUance  he  had  made  with 
him  by  connubial  affinity,  from  which  expreifion  it  might  equally  be  inferred  that 
Seleucus  married  a  daughter  of  Chandra-Gupta  ;  but  this  is  not  fo  likely  as  the 
other ;  and  it  is  probable  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  was  an  illegitimate  child,  bora 
in  Perfia  after  Alexander's  conqueft  of  that  country. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ference between  the  line  of  the  Surya  Varfas  or  children  of  the  fun,  from  Ichfwacu 
to  Dafaratha-Rama,  as  exhibited  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Afiatick  Refearches, 
from  the  Vifhnu-purana  and  the  Bhagawat,  and  that  fet  down  in  the  Table  I 
have  o-iven  with  this  EfTay.  The  line  of  the  Surya  Varfas,  from  the  Bhagawat 
being  abfolutely  irreconcileable  with  the  anceftry  of  Arjuna  and  Criihna,  I  had 
at  firft  rejected  it,  but,  after  a  long  fearch,  I  found  it  in  the  Ramayen,  fuch  as  I 
have  reprefented  it  in  the  table,  where  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  other  genea- 
loo-ies.  Dafaratha-Rama  was  contemporary  with  Parafu  Rama,  who  was,  how- 
ever, the  eldeft  j  and  as  the  Ramayen  is  the  hlftory  of  Dafaratha-Rama,  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  his  anceftry  was  carefully  fet  down  and  not  wantonly  abridg- 
ed.    1  Ihall  now  conclude  this  Effay  with  the  following  remarks : 

I.  It  has  been  aflerted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Afiatick  Refearches,  that 
Parafara  lived  about  ii8o  years  before  Chrift,  in  confequence  of  an  obfervation 
of  the  places  of  the  colures.  But  Mr.  Davis  having  confidered  this  fubject  with 
the  minuteft  attention,  authorizes  me  to  fay,  that  this  obfervation  muft  have  been 
made  1391  years  before  the  Chriftian  ^ra.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  a  paflage 
from  the  Parafara  Sanhita,  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  the  Udaya  or  heliacal  rifing 
of  canopus,  (when  at  the  diftance  of  thirteen  degrees  from'the  fun,  according  to  the 
Hindu  aftronomers,)  happened  in  the  time  of  Parafara,  on  the  loth  of  Cartica ; 
the  difference  now  amounts  to  twenty-three  days.  Having  communicated  this 
palfage  to  Mr.  Davis,  he  informed  me,  that  it  coincided  with  the  obfervation  of 
the  places  of  the  colures  in  the  time  of  Parafara. 

Another  fynchroniflii  ftill  more  interefting,  is  that  of  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
which,  according  to  the  beft  chronologers,  happened  1390  years  before  Chrift, 
Deucalion  is  derived  from  Deo-Calyun  or  Deo-Caljun :  the  true  Sanfcrit  name  is 
Deva-Cala-Yavana.  The  word  Cala-Yavana  is  always  pronounced  in  converfa- 
tion,  and  in  the  vulgar  dialecl?,  Ca-lyun  or  Calijun:  literally  it  fignifies  the  devour- 
in  e 
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ing  Yavana.  He  is  reprcfented  in  the  pumrjas,  as  a  moft  powerful  prince,  who 
lived  in  the  weftern  parts  of  India,  and  generally  refided  in  the  country  of  Cum- 
boja,  now  Gazni,  the  ancient  name  of  which,  is  Safni  or  Safna.  It  is  true,  they 
never  bcflow  upon  him  the  title  of  Deva ;  on  the  contrary,  they  call  him  an  in- 
carnate demon:  becaufe  he  prcfumed  to  oppofe  Ciifhna ;  and  was  very  near  de- 
feating his  ambitious  projeds ;  indeed  Crilhna  was  nearly  overcome  and  fubdued 
after  leventecn  bloody  battles;  and,  according  to  the  expreis  words  of  the  puranas, 
he  was  forced  to  liave  recourfc  to  treachery  :  by  which  means  Calyiin  was  totally 
defeated  in  the  eighteenth  engagement.  That  his  followers  and  defcendants  (hould 
beflow  on  him  the  title  of  Deva,  or  Deo,  is  very  probable;  and  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Hindus  who,  to  this  day,  call  Ciinina,  an  impious  wretch,  a  mercilefs 
tyrant,  an  implacable  and  moft  rancorous  enemy.  In  fhort,  thefe  Hindus,  v\rho 
confidcr  Criflina  as  an  incarnate  demon,  now  expiating  his  crimes  in  the  fiery  dun- 
geons of  the  loweft  hell,  confider  Calyun  in  a  very  different  light,  and,  certainly, 
would  have  no  objeflion  to  his  being  called  Deo-Calyun.  Be  it  as  it  may,  Deu- 
calion was  confidered  as  a  Deva  or  Deity  in  the  weft,  and  had  altars  erecfled  to  his 
honour. 

The  Greek  mythologifts  are  not  agreed  about  him,  nor  the  country  in  which 
the  flood,  that  goes  by  his  name,  happened:  fome  make  him  a  Syrian;  others 
fay,  that  his  flood  happened  in  the  countries,  either  round  mount  Etna,  or  mount 
Athos  ;  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  happened  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Par- 
nafus  ;  whilft  others  feem  to  intimate,  that  he  was  a  native  of  India,  when  they 
afl'ert  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Prometheus,  who  lived  near  Cabul,  and  whofe  cave 
was  viftted  by  Alexander,  and  his  Macedonians.  It  is  called  in  the  puranas 
Garnda-sihan,  or  the  place  of  the  Eagle,  and  is  fituated  near  the  place  called 
Shibi,  in  Major  Rennell's  map  of  the  weftern  parts  of  India  ;  indeed,  Pramathafi 
is  better  known  in  Sudia  by  the  appellation  of  Sheba  *.  Deo-Calyun,  who  lived 
at  Gazni,  was  obliged  on  the  arrival  of  Criihna,  to  fly  to  the  adjacent  mountains, 
according  to  the  puranas  ;  and  the  name  of  thele  mountains  was  formerly  Parnafa, 
from  which  the  Greeks  made  Parnafus  ;  they  are  fituated  between  Gazni  and 
Peftiowcr.  Ciifnna,  after  the  defeat  of  Calyun,  defolated  his  country  with  fire 
and  fword.  This  is  called  in  Sanfcrit  Pralaya  ;  and  may  be  effecSled  by  water, 
fire,  famine,^  peftilence,  and  war  :  but  in  ihe  vulgar  diale61s,  the  word  Pralaya, 


*  Bamlan  (in  Sanfcrit  Yamiyan)  and  Shibr  lay  to  the  N.W.  of  Cabul, 
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fi.i;nifics  only  a  flood  or  inundation.  The  legends  relating  to  Deo-Calyun,  Prome- 
theus and  his  cave,  will  appear  in  the  next  diflertation  I  flnall  have  the  honour  to 
lay  before  the  Society. 

II.  JMegafthenes  was  a- native  of  Perfia,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Sibyrtius*, 
governor  of  Arachofia,  (now  the  country  of  Candahar  and  Gazni,)  on  the  part  of 
Seleucus.  Sibyrtius  fent  him  frequently  on  the  embaflies  to  Sandrocuptos. 
When  Seleucus  invaded  India,  Megafthenes  enjoyed  alfo  the  confidence  of  that 
monarch,  who  fent  him,  in  the  chara6ler  of  ambafTador,  to  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Prachi.  We  may  fafely  conclude,  that  Megafthenes  was  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary abilities,  and  as  he  fpent  the  greatefi:  part  of  his  life  in  India,  either  at  Canda- 
har or  in  the  more  interior  parts  of  it ;  and  as,  from  his  public  charafler,  he  mull 
have  been  daily  converfing  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfons  in  India,  I  con- 
ceive, that  if  the  Hindus,  of  that  day,  had  laid  claim  to  fo  high  an  antiquity,  as 
thofe  of  the  prefent,  he  certainly  would  have  been  acquainted  with  their  preten- 
lions,  as  well  as  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  afloniflied  to  find  a  fingular  conformity  between  the  Hebrews  and  them 
in  the  notions  about  the  beginning  of  things,  that  is  to  fay,  of  ancient  hiftory. 
At  the  fame  time,  I  believe,  that  the  Hindus,  at  that  early  period,  and,  perhaps, 
long  before,  had  contrived  various  aftronomical  periods  and  cycles,  though  they 
had  not  then  thought  of  framing  a  civil  hiftory,  adapted  to  them.  Aftrology 
may  have  led  them  to  fuppofe  fo  important  and  momentous  an  event  as  the  crea- 
tion muft  have  been  conne6ted  with  particular  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies ;  nor  have  the  learned  in  Europe  been  entirely  free  from  fuch  notions. 
Having  once  laid  down  this  pofition,  they  did  not  know  whei'e  to  ftop  ;  but  the 
whole  was  conduced  in  a  moft  clumfy  manner,  and  their  new  chronology  abounds 
with  the  moft  grofs  abfurdities;  of  this,  they  themfelves  are  confcious,  for, 
though  willing  to  give  me  general  ideas  of  their  chronology,  they  abfolutely  for- 
fook  me,  when  they  perceived  my  drift  in  a  ftrider  inveftigation  of  the  fubjeft. 

The  lofs  of  Megafthenes'  works  is  much  to  be  lamented.  From  the  few  fcat- 
tered  fragments,  preferved  by  the  ancients,  we  learn  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Hin- 
dus did  not  go  back  above  5042  years.  The  MSS.  differ  ;  in  fome  we  read  6042 
years  ;  in  others  5042  and  three  months,  to  the  invafion  of  India  by  Alexander. 
Megafthenes  certainly  made  very  particular  enquiries,  fince  he  noticed  even  the 

*  Arrian,  B.  5.  p.  20J. 
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months.  Which  is  the  true  reading  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  however,  1 
incline  to  beheve,  it  is  5042,  bccaule  it  agrees  bed:  with  the  number  of  years 
affigned  by  Albumazar,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Bailly,  from  the  creation  to  the  flood. 
This  famous  aftronomer,  whom  1  mentioned  before,  had  derived  his  ideas  about 
the  time  of  the  creation  and  of  the  flood,  from  the  learned  Hindus  he  had  con- 
fulted  ;  and  he  affgns  2226  years,  between  what  the  Hindus  call  the  laft  reno- 
vation of  the  world,  and  the  flood.  This  account  from  Megafthenes  and  Albu- 
mazar, agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint.  I  have 
adopted  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  as  more  conformable  to  fuch  particu- 
lars as  I  have  found  in  the  puranas  ;  I  muft  confels,  however,  that  Ibme  parti- 
cular circumftances,  if  admitted,  fcem  to  agree  befl:  with  the  computation  of  the 
Septuagint ;  befides,  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Hindus,  as  well  as  ourfelves, 
had  various  computations  of  the  times  we  are  fpeakmg  of. 

Megafthenes  informs  us  alfo,  that  the  Hindus  had  a  lift  of  kings,  from  Diony- 
flus  to  Sandrocuptos,  to  the  number  of  153.  Perhaps,  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
flood  of  fucceflions  in  a  direft  line :  if  fo,  it  agrees  well  enough  with  the  prefcnt 
lift  of  the  defcend  nts  of  Naufha,  or  Deo-Naufli.  This  is  what  they  call  the 
genealogies  Amply,  or  the  great  genealogy,  and  which  they  confider  as  the  bafis 
of  their  hiflory.  They  reckon  thefe  fucceflions  in  this  manner  :  from  Naufha  to 
Ciifhna,  and  collaterally  from  NauHi  to  Paricfhita  ;  and  afterwards  from  Jara- 
fandha,  who  was  contemporary  with  Criflma.  Accordingly  the  number  of  kings 
amounts  to  more  than  153  ;  but,  as  I  wanted  to  give  the  full  extent  of  the  Hindu 
chronology,  I  have  introduced  eight  or  nine  kings^  which,  in  the  opinion  of  fe- 
veral  learned  men,  fhould  be  omitted,  particularly  fix,  among  the  anceftry  of 
Crilhna. 

Megafthenes,  according  to  Pliny  and  Arrian,  feems  to  fay,  that  5042  years  are 
to  be  reckoned  between  Dionylius,  or  Deo-Nauflia,  and  Alexander,  and  that  153 
kings  reigned  during  that  period  ;  but,  I  believe,  it  is  a  miftake  of  Pliny  and 
Arrian  ;  for  153  reigns,  or  even  generations,  could  never  give  fo  many  years. 

Megafthenes  reckons  alfo  fifteen  generations  between  Dionyfius  and  Hercules, 
by  whom  we  are  to  underfland,  Crilhna  and  his  brother  Bala-Rama.  To  render 
this  intelligible,  we  mufl  confider  Naufh  in  two  different  points  of  view :  Naufh 
was  at  hrfl  a  mere  mortal,  but  on  mount  Meru  he  became  a  Deva  or  God,  hence 
called  Deva-Naufli  or  Deo-Naufh,  in  the  vulgar  dialeds.  This  happened  about 
fifteen  generations   before  Crifhna.     It  appears  that  like  the  fpiritual  rulers  of 
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Tartary  and  Tibet  (which  countries  include  the  holy  mountains  of  Meru),  Deo- 
Naufh,  did  not,  properly  fpeaking,  die,  but  his  foul  fliifted  its  habitation,  and  got 
into  a  new  body  whenever  the  old  one  was  worn  out,  either  through  age  or  ficknefs. 
The  names  of  three  of  the  fucceffors  of  Naufha  have  been  preferved  by  Arrianj  they 
are  Spartembas,  Budj^as,  and  Cradevas.  The  firft  feems  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit 
Prachinvau,  generally  pronounced  Prachinbau,  from  which  the  Greeks  made  Spar- 
tembau  in  the  accufative  cafe  ;  the  two  others  are  indubitably  Sanfcrit,  though  much 
diftorted,  but  I  fufpedt  them  to  be  titles  rather  than  proper  names. 

III.  This  would  be  a  proper  place  to  mention  the  pofterity  of  Noah  or  Satyav- 
rata,  under  the  names  of  Sharma  or  Shama  (for  both  are  ufed,)  Charma  and  Jyapti. 
They  are  mentioned  in  five  or  fix  puranas,  but  no  further  particulars  concerning 
them  are  related,  befides  what  is  found  in  a  former  eflay  on  Egypt.  In  the  lift  of 
the  thoufand  names  of  Vifhnu,  a  fort  of  Litany,  which  Brahmens  are  obliged  to 
repeat  on  certain  days,  Vifhnu  is  called  Sharma,  becaufe,  according  to  the  learned, 
Sharma  or  Shama,  was  an  incarnation  of  that  deity.  In  a  lift  of  the  thoufand  names 
of  Siva,  as  extraded  from  the  Padma-purana,  the  371ft  name  is  Shama- Jaya,  which 
is  in  the  fourth  cafe,  anfwering  to  our  dative,  the  word  praife  being  underftood : 
Praife  to  Sharmaja,  or  to  him  who  was  incarnated  in  the  houfe  of  Sharma. 

The  998th  name  is  Sharma-putradaya,  in  the  fourth  cafe  alfo,  praife  to  him  who 
gave  offspring  to  Sharma.  My  learned  friends  here  inform  me,  that  it  is  declared 
in  fonie  of  the  puranas,  that  Sharma,  having  no  children,  applied  to  Siva,  and 
made  Tapafya  to  his  honour,  Ifwara  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  granted  his  requeft, 
and  condefcended  to  be  incarnated  in  the  womb  of  Sharma's  wife,  and  was  born  a 
fon  of  Sharma,  under  the  name  of  Balefwara,  or  Ifwara  the  infant.  Balefwara,  or 
fnnply  Ifwara,  we  mentioned  in  a  former  eftay  on  Semiramis ;  and  he  is  obvioufly 
the  AiTur  of  Scripture. 

In  another  lift  of  the  thoufand  names  of  Siva  (for  there  are  five  or  fix  of  them 
extrafted  from  fo  many  puranas)  we  read,  as  one  of  his  names,  Balesa  Isa  or 
Iswa'ra  the  infant.  In  the  fame  lift  Siva  is  faid  to  be  Varahi-Palaca,  or  he 
who  foftered  and  cheriftied  Varahi,  the  confort  of  Vishnu,  who  was  incarnated 
in  the  charader  of  Sharma.  From  the  above  pafiages  the  learned  here  believe  that 
Siva,  in  a  human  fhape,  was  legally  appointed  to  raife  feed  to  Sharma  during  an 
illnefs  thought  incurable.  In  this  fenfe  Japhet  certainly  dwelt  in  the  tents  of 
Shem»  My  chief  pandit  has  repeatedly,  and  moft  pofitively,  aflured  me,  that  the 
pofterity  of  Sharma  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  generation,  is  mentioned  in  fome  of 
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the  puranas.  His  fearch  after  it  has  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs,  but  it  is  true,  tliat  we 
have  been  able  to  procure  only  a  few  fedlions  of  fome  of  the  more  fcarce  and  valu- 
able puranas.  The  field  is  immenfe,  and  the  powers  of  a  fmglc  individual  too  limited, 

V.  The  ancient  flatues  of  the  gods  having  been  deftroycd  by  the  Mufluhiian'-", 
except  a  few  which  were  concealed  during  the  various  pcrfecutions  of  thefe  un- 
merciful zealots,  others  have  been  eredled  occafionally,  but  they  are  generally  re- 
prefented  in  a  modern  drefs.  The  ftatue  of  Bala-Rama  at  Mutra  has  very  little 
refemblance  to  the  Theban  Hercules,  and,  of  courfe,  does  not  anfwer  exadlly  to 
the  defcription  of  Megaflhenes.  There  is,  however,  a  very  ancient  ftatue  of  Bala- 
Rama  at  a  place  called  Baladeva,  or  Baldeo  i;i  the  vulgar  dialedts,  which  anfwers 
minutely  to  his  defcription.  It  was  vifited  fome  years  ago  by  the  late  Lieutenant 
Stewart,  and  I  fhall  defcribe  it  in  his  own  words:  "  Bala-Rama  or  Bala-deva  is 
reprefented  there  with  a  ploughfhare  in  his  left  hand,  with  which  he  hooked  his 
enemies,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  thick  cudgel,  with  which  he  cleft  their  fculls  ;  his 
llioulders  are  covered  with  the  ikin  of  a  tiger.  The  village  of  Baldeo  is  thirteen 
miles  E.  by  S.  from  Muttra." 

Here  I  fhall  obferve,  that  the  ploughfliare  is  always  reprefented  very  fmall,  fome- 
times  omitted ;  and  that  it  looks  exadlly  like  a  harpoon,  with  a  ftrong  hook,  or  a 
gaff",  as  it  is  ufualjy  called  by  filhermen.  My  pandits  inform  me  alfo,  that  Bala- 
Rama  is  fometimes  reprefented  with  his  flioulders  covered  with  the  £kin  of  a  lion. 


XIX. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  NAMES    OF    THE  CABIRIAN   DEITIES,    AND 
ON  SOME  WORDS  USED  IN  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  ELEUSIS. 

By  Captain  Francis  Wilford. 

IN  the  Adhuta-cofa  we  find  the  following  legends,  which  have  an  obvious  rela- 
tion to  the  Deities  worfliipped  in  the  myileries  of  Samothrace. 

In  Patala  (or  the  infernal  regions)  rehdes  the  fovereign  queen  of  the  Nagas  (large 
ihakes  or  dragons:)  fhe  is  beautiful,  and  her  name  is  Asvoruca.  There,  in  a  cave, 
Ihe  performed  Tapafya  with  fuch  rigorous  auilerity,  that  fire  fprangfrom  her  body, 
and  formed  numerous  agni-tiraths  (places  of  facred  fire)  in  Patala.     Thefe  fires, 
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forcing  their  way  through  the  earth,  waters,  and  mountains,  formed  various  open- 
ings or  mouths,  called  from  thence  the  flaming  mouths,  or  juala-muc'hi.  By 
Samudr  (Oceanus)  a  daughter  was  born  unto  her  called  Rama'-de'vi.  She  is 
mofi;  beautiful;  fhe  is  Lacshmi  j  and  her  name  is  A'syo'tcersha'  or  A'syo'- 
TCRiSHTA.    Like  a  jewel  llie  remains  concealed  in  the  ocean. 

The  Dharma-Raja,  or  King  of  Juftice,  has  two  countenances;  one  is 
mild  and  full  of  benevolence ;  thofe  alone  who  abound  with  virtue,  fee  it.  He 
holds  a  court  of  juftice,  where  are  many  affiflants,  among  whom  are  many  juft  and 
pious  kings:  Chitragupta  adls  as  chief  fecretary.  Thefe  holy  men  determine 
what  is  dharma  and  adharma,  jufl:  and  unjuil.  His  (Dharma  rajas)  fervant  is  called 
Carmala  :  he  brings  the  righteous  on  Celeftial  cars,  which  go  of  themfelves,  when- 
ever holy  men  are  to  be  brouglit  in,  according  to  the  diredlions  of  the  Dharma- 
Raja,  who  is  the  fovereign  of  the  Pitris.  This  is  called  his  divine  countenance, 
and  the  righteous  alone  do  fee  it.  His  other  countenance  or  form  is  called  Yamaj 
this  the  wicked  alone  can  fee.  It  has  large  teeth,  and  a  monftrous  body.  Yama  is 
the  lord  of  Patala  ;  there  he  orders  fome  to  be  beaten,  fome  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  fome 
to  be  devoured  by  monfters,  &c.  His  fervant  is  called  Cashmala,  who,  with, 
ropes  round  their  necks,  drags  the  wicked  over  rugged  paths,  and  throws  them 
headlong  into  hell.  He  is  unmerciful,  and  hard  is  his  heart :  every  body  trembles 
at  the  fight  of  him.  According  to  Mn aseas,  as  cited  by  the  fcholiaft  of  Appollo- 
nius  Rhodius,  the  names  of  the  Cabirian  Gods  were  Axieros,  or  Ceres,  or  the 
Earth;  Axiocersa  or  Proserpine  ;  Axiocersos  or  Pluto;  to  whom  they  add 
a  fourth  called  Casmillus,  the  fame  with  the  infernal  Mercury. 

Axieros  is  obvioufly  derived  from  Afyoruca,  or  rather  from  Afyoru,  or  Afyorus  j 
for  fuch  is  the  primitive  form;  which  fignifies  literally,  fhe  whofe  face  is  moil 
beautiful. 

Axiocersa  is  derived  from  Afyotcerfa,  a  word  of  the  fame  import  with  the  for- 
mer, and  which  was  the  facred  name  of  Proserpine.  This  is  obvioufly  derived- 
from  the  Sanfcrit  Prafarparni,  or  flie  who  is  furrounded  by  large  fnakes  and  dragons. 
Nonnus  reprefents  her  as  furrounded  by  two  enormous  fnakes,  who  conllantly 
watched  over  her.  She  was  raviflied  by  Jupiter  in  the  fhape  of  an  enormous  dragon. 
She  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  his  daughter ;  but  the  Arcadians,  according  to 
Paufanius,  infifled  that  flie  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres  and  Neptune ;  with  whom 
the  ancient  mythologifts  often  confound  Oceanus.  As  flie  is  declared,  in  the  facred 
books  of  the  Hindus,  to  be  the  fame  with  Lacflimi,  her  confort  of  courfe  is  Vifhnu, 

who 
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"who  rules,  according  to  the  puranas,  in  the  weft,  and  alfo  during  the  greateft  part 
of  the  night.  In  this  fenfe  Vifhnu  is  the  Dis  of  the  weftern  mythologifts,  the  black 
Jupiter  of  Statins  j  for  Viflinu  is  reprefented  of  a  black,  or  dark  azure  complexion  : 
Pluto  or  Yama  is  but  a  form  of  Viflinu.  The  titles  of  Uis  or  Ades  appear  to  me  to 
be  derived  from  A'di  or  A'din,  one  of  the  names  of  Viflinu.  When  Cicero  fays  * 
Terrena  autem  vis  omnes  atque  natura.  Din  patri  dedicata  eft  j  that  is  to  {av. 
That  nature,  and  the  powers  or  energy  of  the  earth,  are  under  the  direction  of  Dis. 
This  has  no  relation  to  the  judge  of  departed  fouls,  but  folely  belongs  to  Viftinu. 

AxiocERSos,  or  in  Sanfcrit  A's'yotcerfa,  or  A's'yotcerfas,  was  Pluto  or  Dis,  and 
was  meant  for  Viftinu.  Viftinu  is  always  reprefented  as  extremely  beautiful ;  but 
I  never  found  A's'yotcerfa  among  any  of  his  titles :  he  is  fometimes  called  Atcerfa, 
a  word  of  the  fame  import. 

Cashmala'  or  Cashmala's  isobvioufly  the  Cafmilus  of  the  weftern  mytholo- 
gifts. The  appellation  of  Cabiri,  as  a  title  of  thefe  deities,  is  unknown  to  the 
Hindus ;  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Cabirian  gods,  we  are  to  underftand  the  gods  wor- 
fliipped  by  a  nation,  a  tribe,  or  a  fociety  of  men  called  Cabires.  The  Cuveras  or 
Cuberas,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  are  a  tribe  of  inferior  deities,  poftefted  of 
immenfe  riches,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  all  places  under,  or  above  ground, 
abounding  with  precious  metals  and  gems.  Their  hiftory  in  the  puranas,  begins 
with  the  firft  Menu,  and  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of  floods,  at  leaft  my  learned 
friends  tell  me  (o.  They  are  reprefented  with  yellow  eyes,  like  the  Pingacftias  (of 
whom  we  fpoke  in  a  former  eflay  on  Egypt,)  and  perhaps  may  be  the  fame  peo- 
ple;  certain  it  is  the  Pingacftias  worfliipped  the  Cabirian  gods.  Diodorus  Siculus 
fays,  that  the  invention  of  fire,  and  the  working  of  mines,  was  attributed  to  them  ; 
and  we  find  a  Cabirus  reprefented  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  myfteries  of  ELEUSis.the  congregation  was  difmifled  in 
thefe  words:  Ko>^,  "0,u,  P*g;  Conx,  Qm,  Pax.  Thefe  myflerious  words  have  been 
confidered  hitherto  as  inexplicable  ;  but  they  are  pure  Sanlcrit,  and  ufed  to  this  day 
by  Brahmens  at  the  conclufion  of  religious  rites.  They  are  thus  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gods,  as  the  Hindus  call  the  language  of  their  facred  books,  Canfcha, 
Om,  Pacflia. 

Canscha  iignifies  the  objecft  of  our  moft  ardent  wifhes. 

Om  is  the  famous  mcnofyllable  ufed  both  at  the  beginning  and  conclufion  of  a 
prayer,  or  any  religious  rite,  like  Amen. 

*  Cic.  De  Natura  Deorum, 

Pacsha 
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Pacsha  exaftly  anfwers  to  the  obfolete  Latin  word  Vix :  it  fignifies  change, 
courfe,  ftead,  place,  turn  of  work,  duty,  fortune.  It  is  ufed  particularly  after 
pouring  water  in  honour  of  the  Gods  and  Pitris.    It  appears  alfo  from  Hesychius, 

I.  That  thefe  words  were  pronounced  aloud  at  the  conclulion  of  every  moment- 
ous tranfadtion,  religious  or  civil. 

II.  That  when  Judges,  after  hearing  a  caufe  gave  their  fuffrages,  by  dropping 
of  pebbles  of  different  colours  into  a  box,  the  noife  made  by  each  pebble  was 
called  by  one  of  thefe  three  words  (if  not  by  all  three),  but  more  probably,  by  the 
word  Pacfha  ;  as  the  turn,  or  pacfha  of  the  voting  judge,  was  over. 

When  lawyers  pleaded  in  a  court  of  juflice,  they  were  allowed  to  fpeak  two  or 
three  hours,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  caufe  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  there 
was  a  Clepfydras,  or  water  clock  ready,  which,  making  a  certain  noife  at  the  end 
of  the  expired  pacflia,  vix,  or  turn,  this  noife  was  called  Pacflia,  &c. 

The  word  Pacfha  is  pronounced  Vacfh  and  vadl  in  the  vulgar  dialedts,  and  from 
it  the  obfolete  Latin  word  vix  is  obvioufly  derived.  The  Greek  language  has  cer- 
tainly borrowed  largely  from  the  Sanfcrit ;  but  it  always  affedts  the  fpoken  dialedts 
of  India ;  the  language  of  the  Latins  in  particular  does,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  an  ancient  dialed:  of  the  Greek. 


XX. 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PAGODA  AT  PERWUTTUM. 

Extract  of  a  Journal  by  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie, 

Communicated  by  Major  Kirkpatrick. 

X  HE  Pagoda  of  Perwuttum,  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans,  is  fituated  near 
the  fouth  bank  of  the  Kiflna,  in  a  wild  tra(5t  of  country,  almofl  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept by  the  Chinfuars,  about 


diftance    ) 


["65  miles  W.  of  Inawada  in  Guntoor. 
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63  mdes  E.  N.  E.  of  Canoul 


And  luppofed  to  be  103  miles  S.  and'  E.  of  Hydrabad. 

March 
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March  14th,  1794. — Hav-rng  fent  notice  to  the  manager  of  the  revenues  (the 
principal  officers  of  the  circar)  that  I  was  defirous  of  feeing  the  Pagoda,  provided 
there  was  no  objedion,  I  was  informed  at  noon,  that  I  might  go  in.  The 
manager  did  not  appear  very  defirous  of  paying  any  of  the  common  civilities, 
but  the  Brahmens  crowded  round  to  conduft  me  into  the  place.  On  entcrino-  the 
fouth  gate,  we  defcended  by  fteps,  and  through  a  fmall  door,  to  the  inner  court, 
where  the  temples  are:  in  the  centre  was  the  Pagoda  oi Malkcarjee,  the  principal 
deity  worfhipped  here.  It  is  fquare,  and  the  roof  is  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of 
fleps  ;  the  whole  walls  and  roof  on  the  outfide,  are  covered  with  brafs  plates, 
which  have  been  gilt,  but  the  gilding  is  now  worn  off.  Thefe  plates  are 
joined  together  by  fmall  bars  and  fockets,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be  taken  off 
without  damage  ;  the  fpire  or  pyramid  is  not  above  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
the  plates  are  plain,  excepting  a  few  cmbofied  figures  of  women,  fome  fmall 
ornaments,  and  on  the  friezes  of  the  doors,  the  pannels  of  which  are  alfo  plated. 
A  ftatuc  with  three  legs  is  placed  over  each  of  the  three  entries  ;  to  fupport  this 
uncommon  figure,  a  poft  is  carried  up,  which,  at  firfl  fight,  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  empaled.  On  the  wefl  fide  of  the  pagoda  infcriptions  are  enfrraved 
very  neatly  on  three  fheets  of  brals  plates.  Oppofite  to  the  fouth  fide,  on  a  neat 
bafement  and  pedefi:al  ornamented  with  brazen  figures  of  cows,  is  a  flender  pillar 
about  twenty-four  or  thirty  feet  high,  entirely  compofed  of  brafs  plates;  it  is  bent; 
and  from  the  joints,  which  plainly  appear  in  the  plating,  it  feems  to  be  laid  on 
a  bamboo  enclofed  within.  The  four  fides  of  the  pedell:al  are  covered  with  in- 
fcriptions, two  in  Gentooor  Tellinga,  one  in  Grindam,  and  one  in  Naggerim  :  the 
firfl  feven  lines  of  the  latter,  in  large  well  defined  characters,  I  copied;  five  fmaller 
lines  followed,  which  I  could  not  copy  fo  exaclily,  the  charaCler  being  fmall,  and 
the  pedeftal  highly  elevated.  Some  charafters  are  alfo  engraved  on  the  fillet  and 
ornamental  parts  of  the  moulding.  From  hence  I  was  conduced  to  the  fmaller 
and  more  ancient  temple  of  Mallecarjee,  where  he  is  adored  in  the  figure  of  a 
rude  ftone,  which  I  could  juft  diftinguifh  through  the  dark  viila  of  the  front  build- 
ing on  pillars.  Behind  this  building  an  immenfe  fig-tree  covers  with  its  fhade  the 
devotees  and  attendants,  who  repofe  on  feats  placed  round  its  trunk  and  carpeted. 
Among  thefe  was  one  Byraggy  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  a  perpetual  refidence 
here  ;  his  lole  lubfiftcnce  was  the  milk  of  a  cow,  which  1  favv  him  driving  before 
him  ;  an  orange  coloured  rag  was  tied  round  his  loins,  and  his  naked  body  was  be- 
fmeared  with  afties. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  Brahmens  came  in  the  evening,  with  a  copy  of  the  infcriptions  on 
two  of  the  brafs  plates  :  they  profeffed  not  to  know^  exadly  the  meaning  of  them, 
being,  they  faid,  Sanfcrittum  'Jigum.  The  fame  ignorance  of  the  language  of 
their  religious  books,  feems  to  prevail  through  all  thefe  countries.  The  Brahmens 
in  attendance  here,  are  relieved  at  ftated  times,  from  Autcowr  and  other  places, 
as  this  place  is  unvvholefome  and  the  water  bad.  One  of  them  faid,  he  had  books 
at  Autcowr  explanatory  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Pagoda,  and  of  the  figures  carved 
on  the  walls.  Though  they  had  never  heard  that  any  European  had  been  here 
before,  they  did  not  exprefs  any  furprife  at  this  vifit.  Some  of  them  applied  for 
medical  aid,  but  no  fever  prevailed  among  them  at  that  time. 

During  the  troubles  of  Sevi-roiv,  the  Chinfuars  occupied  the  Pagoda,  who 
ftripped  it  of  Tome  ornaments  and  damaged  it.  Since  Sevi-row  had  fubmitted,  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  refort  of  pilgrims,  are  collected  for  the  canoul  circar  by 
a  manager  or  aumildar,  who  refides  within  the  enclofure,  as  do  the  iebundies  and 
peons,  ftationed  here  to  prote6t  the  pilgrims,  who  come  from  all  parts  at  certain 
Hated  feftivals. 

The  red  colour  that  predominates  in  the  rock  of  this  country,  (which  is  a 
s;ranite),  is  very  remarkable.  The  fuperftratum,  which,  in  many  pLiccs,  forms 
the  naked  fuperfices  of  the  foil,  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  from  the  fmooth  fhining 
furface  it  frequently  exhibits,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  in  a  ftate  of  fufion, 
but  goes  to  no  great  depth  j  the  next  flratum  is  compofed  of  grains  of  a  rcddifh 
colour,  mixed  with  others  of  a  white  fhining  quartz,  in  greater  proportion  and  of 
a  larger  fize,  fo  as  to  give  the  ftone,  when  quarried,  a  greyifh  colour,  which  is 
more  obfervablc  after  it  has  been  cut  or  chifieled.  Iron  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  mountainous  tradl,  and  {o  are  diamonds,  but  the  labour  is  fo  great,  and  the 
chance  of  meeting  with  the  veins  fo  very  uncertain,  that  the  digging  for  them  has 
been  long  difcontinued  :  the  following  places  were  mentioned  as  producing  them, 
viz. 

1.  Saringamutta  near  Jatta  Reow,  on  the  other  fide  the  Kijina,  where  the  ferry 
and  road  to  Amirabad  crofles.     N.  B.   A  Pagoda  here. 

2.  Routa  Putigala,  two  parous  diftant,  near  Pateloh  Gunga. 

3.  Gojfah  Reow,  twelve  parous  down  the  river.  N.  B.  a  ferry  or  ford  there. 
After  the  heavy  rains,  when  the  rivers  fall,  they  are  found  fometimes  in  the 
beds.  This  place  is  near  the  ruins  ef  Chundra-goompty-putnam,  formerly  a 
great  town  on  its  north  bank,  and  now  belonging  to  Amraritty, 

The 
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The  weather  being  warm,  I  was  defirous  of  getting  over  as  much  of  this  bad  road 
as  I  could  before  noon  :  my  tents  and  baggage  had  been  fcnt  off  at  four,  A.  M.  and 
I  only  remained  at  the  Pagoda,  with  the  intention  of  making  fume  remarks  on  the 
fculptures  of  its  wall  as  foon  as  day  light  appeared.  But  the  Brahmens  with  the 
Rajpoot  amuldar  (who  had  hitherto  fhewu  a  fhynefs  that  I  had  not  experienced  in 
any  other  parts  of  the  journey,)  came  to  requefi:,  that,  as  I  was  the  firft  European, 
who  had  ever  came  fo  far,  to  vifit  Mallecarjee,  and  had  been  prevented  from  feeing 
the  obje6l  of  their  worfliip,  by  yefterday  uot  being  a  lucky  day,  I  would  remain 
with  them  that  day,  affuring  me,  that  the  doors  would  be  opened  at  ten  o'clock. 
I  agreed  to  wait  till  that  hour,  being  particularly  defirous  of  feeing  by  what  means 
the  light  was  refledted  into  the  temple,  which  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  my  interpreter 
could  not  explain  intelligibly  to  my  comprehcnfion.  Notice  being  at  laft  given, 
at  about  half  pad  eight,  that  the  fun  was  high  enough,  the  doors  on  the  eaft  fide 
the  gilt  Pagoda  were  thrown  open,  and  a  mirror,  or  reflediing  fpeculum,  was 
brought  from  the  Rajpooi  amuldar  s  houfe.  It  was  round,  about  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  fixed  to  a  brals  handle,  ornamented  with  figures  of  cows  ;  the  polifhed 
fide  was  convex,  but  ib  foul  that  it  could  not  refledl  the  fun  beams ;  another  was 
therefore  brought,  rather  fmaller  and  concave,  furrounded  by  a  narrow  rim  and 
without  a  handle.  Diredly  oppofite  to  the  gate  of  the  Pagoda  is  a  ftone  building, 
raifed  on  pillars,  enclofing  a  well,  and  ending  in  a  point ;  and  being  at  the  diftance 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  darkens  the  gateway  by  its  fliadow,  until  the  fun  rifes 
above  it ;  this,  no  doubt,  has  been  contrived  on  purpofe  to  raife  the  expe61:ation 
of  the  people,  and  by  rendering  the  fight  of  the  idol  more  rare,  to  favour  the  im- 
pofition  of  the  Brahmens.  The  moment  being  come,  I  was  permitted  to  ftand  on 
the  fteps  in  front  of  the  threfliold  without,  (having  put  off  my  fhoes,  to  pleafe  the 
diredors  of  the  ceremony,  though  it  would  not  have  been  infifted  on,)  while  a 
crowd  furrounded  me,  impatient  to  obtain  a  glimpfc  of  the  aweful  figure  within. 
A  boy,  being  placed  near  the  door-way,  waved  and  played  the  concave  mirror,  in 
fucha  manner,  as  to  throw  gleams  of  light  into  the  Pagoda,  in  the  deepeft  recefs 
whereof  was  difcovercd,  by  means  of  thefe  corufcations,  a  fmall,  oblong,  roundifh 
white  ftcne,  with  dark  rings,  fixed  in  a  filver  cafe.  I  was  permitted  to  go  no  far- 
ther, but  my  curiofity  was  now  fufficiently  fatisfied.  It  appears,  that  this  god 
Mallicarjee  is  no  other  than  the  Lmga?n,  to  which  fuch  reverence  is  paid  by  cer- 
tain cafts  of  the  Gentoos  ;  and  the  reafon  why  he  is  here  reprefented  by  ftones 
unwrought,  may  be  underilood  from  the  Brahmens'  account  of  the  origin  of  this 

place 
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place  of  worfhip.  My  interpreter  had  been  admitted  the  day  before  into  the 
fancium  fandlorum,  and  allowed  to  touch  the  ftone,  which  he  fays  is  fmooth,  and 
fhining,  and  that  the  dark  rings  or  ftreaks  are  painted  on  it  j  probably  it  is  an 
ao-ate,  or  fome  other  llone  of  a  hlicious  kind,  found  near  fome  parts  of  the  Kifhna, 
and  of  an  uncommon  lize.  The  fpeculums  were  of  a  whitifli  metal,  probably 
a  mixture  of  tin  and  brafs. 

Thefe  arts,  defigned  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  fuperflitious 
crowd,  feem  to  have  been  cultivated  fuccefsfully  here,  and  the  difficulties  attending 
the  journey,  with  the  wild  gloomy  appearance  of  the  country,  no  doubt,  add  to  the 
aweful  imprelfion  made  on  their  minds. 

The  Brahmens  having  given  me  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pao-oda,  I  infert  it  here,  as  it  may  lead  to  farther  enquiry,  and  by  a  comparifon 
with  other  accounts,  however  dilguiied  by  fable  or  art,  fome  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  a  people  fo  very  interefting. 

"  At  Chundra-gumpty-patnum,  twelve  parous  down  the  river  on  the  north 
"  fide,  formerly  ruled  a  Raja  of  great  power,  who,  being  abfent  feveral  years  from 
*'  his  houfc,  in  confequence  of  his  important  purfuits  abroad,  on  his  return  fell  in 
*'  love  with  his  own  daughter,  who  had  grown  "up  during  his  long  abfence.  In 
"  vain  the  mother  reprefented  the  impiety  of  his  pallion  ;  proceeding  to  force,  his 
*'  dauo-hter  fled  to  thefe  deferts  of  Perwuttum,  firft  uttering  curfes  and  impreca- 
"  tlons  ao-ainfl:  her  father  j  in  confequence  of  which,  his  power  and  wealth  de- 
*'  clined ;  his  city,  now  a  deferted  ruin,  remains  a  monument  of  divine  wrath  j 
"  and  himfelf,  ftruck  by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  lies  deep  beneath  the  waters 
"  of  Puttela-crunga,  which  are  tinged  green  by  the  firing  of  emeralds  that  adorned 
*'  his  neck."  Here  is  a  tine  fubjedl  for  a  fable  j  it  may,  however,  furnilh  a  clue 
to  hiftory,  as  the  ruins  of  this  once  opulent  city  are  ftill  faid  to  exift.  This  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  devotion  here,  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
pilgrimacre  to  Monferrat  in  Catalonia,  mentioned  in  Baretti  s  Travels. 

"  The  princefs  was  called  Mallica-davi,  and  lived  in  this  wilderuefs.  Among 
*'  her  cattle  was  a  remarkably  fine  black  cow,  which  {he  complained  to  her  herdf- 
"  men,  never  crave  her  milk.  He  watched  behind  the  trees,  and  faw  the  cow 
"  dally  milked  by  an  unknown  perfon.  Malica-Dhi  informed.of  this,  placed  her- 
*'  felf  in  a  convenient  fituation,  and  beholding  the  fame  unknown  perfon  milking 
*'  the  cow,  ran  to  fi:rike  him  with  an  iron  rod  or  mace,  which  fhe  held  in  her 
"  hand  ;  but  the  figure  fuddenly  difappcared,  and  to  her  aftonifliment,  nothing 

"  remained 
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"  remained  but  a  rude  Ihapelefs  ftone.  At  night  the  god  appeared  to  her  in  a 
*'  dream,  and  informed  her,  he  was  the  perfon  that  milked  the  cow;  Ihe,  there- 
*'  fore,  on  this  Ipot,  built  the  firft  temple  that  was  conlecrated  to  the  worfliip  of 
**  this  deity  reprefented  by  a  rude  ftone,"  This  is  the  fecond  temple  that  was 
fhewn  yefterday,  where  he  is  exhibited  in  the  rude  ftate  of  the  firfl:  difcovery,  and 
is  called  Mudi-Mulla-Carjee  or  Mallecarjee ;  the  other  temples  were  afterwards 
built  in  later  times,  by  Rajas  and  other  opulent  perfbns.  The  lingam,  fhevvn  by 
refle6led  light  in  the  gilded  temple,  has  alfo  its  hiftory  and  ftories,  ftill  more  ab- 
furd  and  wonderful,  attached  to  it.  It  was  brought  from  the  (now  deferted) 
city  of  Chundra-goompty-patnam.  The  princefs,  now  worfhipped  as  a  goddefs, 
is  alio  called  Brama-Rumbo,  or  Strichilhim-Riimbo^  from  whence  this  Pagoda  is 
called  Strichillum.  She  delights  peculiarly  in  Perwuttum,  but  is  called  by  eigh- 
teen other  names. 

It  may  be  proper  here,  to  take  notice  of  the  carvings  on  the  outer  walls,  as  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  number,  and  contain  lefs  of  thofe  monftrous  figures  thati 
other  buildings  of  this  kind.  It  would  appear  that  the  (lories  reprefented  on 
feveral  divifions,  or  compartments,  are  defigned  to  imprefs  on  the  mind  feme 
moral  lefTon,  or  to  heighten  the  reverence  inculcated  for  the  objed  of  adora- 
tion here.  The  cufloms  and  manners  of  the  Gentoos  ;  their  arms,  drefs,  amufe- 
ments,  and  the  parade  and  ftate  attendant  on  their  fovereigns,  in  former  times, 
might  be  elucidated  by  a  minute  infpedion  of  the  figures  reprefented  on  the 
walls  ;  drawings  of  which,  and  tranflations  of,  or  cxtrafts  from,  any  books  or 
infcriptions  that  might  be  found,  having  relation  to  them,  would  be  ufeful  to  that 
end. 

The  feveral  Pagoda?,  Choultries,  and  Courts,  are  enclofed  by  a  wall  660  feet 
long  and  510  feet  broad.  In  the  centre  of  this  enclofure  are  the  more  ancient 
buildings  already  defcribed.  Below  the  level  of  the  principal  gate,  a  road  or  avenue, 
twenty-four  feet  broad,  goes  parallel  without  to  this  wall,  from  whence  is  a  de- 
fcent  by  fteps  to  gardens  on  the  north  fide  ;  from  the  eaft  gate  a  double  colonade 
runs,  120  yards,  forming  a  ftreet ;  an  oblong  tank  is  on  the  wefi:  fide,  from  which 
water  was  condufted  to  refervoirs  in  the  gardens,  but  thefe  are  now  entirely  neg- 
lecled  ;  the  town  or  pettah  covered  the  fouth  fide,  and  the  S.  E.  angle;  the  form 
of  the  inclofure  is  an  oblong  fquare,  with  one  fquare  projedion  to  the  wefl".  The 
great  gateways  are,  as  ufual,  fopported  by  flone  pillars,  leaving  apartments  for  the 
guard  on  each  fide  the  entrance  :  they  are  covered  with  fpires  of  brick  work ;  and 

6  s  this. 
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this,  with  the  pillar  between,  being  retired  Ibme  feet  within  the  line  of  walls,,  (hews; 
that  they  are  of  more  modern  conftruftion,  though  the  fpires  are  rather  ruinous : 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  remark^  that  thefe  brick  fpires,  formed  of  feveral  (lories 
with  fmall  pilaflers,  of  no  regular  order,  and  the  niches  ornamented  with  figures 
in  plaifter,  feem  to  be  the  lateil  invention  ufed  in  the  Pagodas  j  thofe  with  pyra- 
midal roofs,  ftep-fafliion,  and  the  fummit  crowned,  fometimes  by  a  globe,  are 
more  ancient  and  of  feveral  fizes,  fo  low  as  four  feet  in  height ;  built  of  ftone,. 
and  feem  to  be  the  firft  improvement  on  the  early  rude  temples  of  rough  ftones  fet 
up  on  end  to  cover  the  image  of  the  god.  Thefe  firft  attempts  are  frequently  feeti: 
among  the  hills.  The  wall  of  the  inclofure  is  built  of  hewn  blocks  of  the  gTeyifli. 
ftone,  from  fix  to  feven  feet  long  by  three  high,  exa6tly  fquared  and  laid  together, 
and  about  eight  or  nine  rows  of  thefe,  from  the  level  of  the  interior  pavement,, 
leaves  its  height,  from  twenty-four  varied  to  twenty-feven  feet ;  the  whole  of  the 
wall  on  the  outfide  (being  2,ioo  feet  by  twenty-four,  allowing  240.  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  gates  and  fquare  proje6lion  on  the  weft  fide)  is  covered  with  carv- 
ings and  figures  fculptured  out  of  the  block.  Every  fingle  block  has  a  rim,  or 
border,  raifed  round  it,  within  which,  the  carving  is  raifed  on  a  level  with  the 
rim,  defigned  evidently,  to  proted  the  figures  from  injury,  while  raifed  upon  the 
wall. 

The  firft  and  luweft  row  of  thefe  ftones  is  covered  with  figures  of  elephants^ 
harnelled  in  different  ways,  as  if  led  in  proceflion,  many  of  them  twifting  up  trees 
with  their  trunks,  and. — The  fecond  row  is  chiefly  occupied  with  equeftrian  fub- 
je6ls;  horfes  led  ready  faddled  and  their  manes  ornamented,  others  tied  up  to  pil- 
lars, fome  loofe ;  a  great  many  horfemen  are  reprefented,  engaged  in  fight,,  at  full 
gallop,  and  armed  with  pikes,  fvvords,  and  ftiields  ;  others  are  fetn  hunting  the 
tyger,  and  running  them  through  with  long  fpears.  The  riders  are  reprefented 
very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  horfes,  probably  to  diftinguiih  the  fi2e  of  the  latter, 
as  a  fmaller  caft  fecms  intended  to  be  reprefented  among  the  led  horfes,  where 
a  few  are  feen  lower  in  fize,  fomething  refembling  the  Acheen  breed  of  horfes. 
All  thefe  figures  are  very  accurately  defigned.  It  is  remarkable,  that  leveral 
figures  are  reprefented  gallopping  off  as  in  flight,  and  at  the  lame  time  drawing 
the  bow  at  full  ftretch  ;  thefe  Parthian  figures  feem  to  have  entirely  dropped  the 
bridle,  both  hands  being  occupied  by  the  bow  ;  fome  of  them  are  feen  advancing 
at  full  fpeed,  and  drawing  the  bow  at  the  fame  time.  This  mode  appears  to  have 
been  pradifed  by  the  Indians,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  arts  of  common 

life 
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life  only,  are  here  reprefented  in  the  lower  row.  3d. — On  the  third  row,  a  va- 
riety of  figures  are  reprefented,  many  of  them  hunting  pieces;  tvgers  (and  in  one 
place  a  lion)  attacked  by  feveral  perfons  ;  crowds  of  pco])le  appear  on  foot,  many 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  like  the  Chinfuarsj  many  figures  of  Byrraggies  or 
Jogies  are  feen  diftinguiflied  by  large  turbans,  carrying  their  flicks,  pots,  and 
bundles,  as  if  coming  from  a  journey  ;  fome  leaning  on  a  flick  as  if  tired,  or  de- 
crepid  from  age;  others  approaching  with  a  mien  of  refpeft  and  adoration. — The 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  fcventh  rows,  are  filled  (as  it  would  appear  from  the  fcanty 
information  I  was  able  to  obtain)  with  reprefentations  of  feveral  events  regarding 
the  deities  of  the  place,  or  expreflive  allegories  of  the  moral  and  religious  dogmas 
of  the  Brahmens:  and  probably  fome  may  record  particular  events  of  real  hiftory.— i- 
The  eighth  has  fewer  carvings  than  the  reft,  fome  ftones  are  occupied  by  a  fingle 
flower  of  large  fize,  perhaps  intended  for  the  facred  flower  (lotos):  and  fome,  though 
but  a  few,  by  the  figure  of  a  god. — The  ninth,  or  upper  row,  is  cut  into  openings, 
in  the  manner  of  battlements,  and  the  ftones,  between  each  of  thefe  apertures,  are 
alternately  fculptured  with  the  figures  of  the  Lingam,  and  a  cow  fliaded  by  an  um- 
brella, to  fignify  its  pre-eminence. 

To  examine  the  particular  groups  reprefented,  would  have  taken  up  much 
more  time  than  I  could  fpare,  but  I  particularly  noticed  the  following:  ift,  a 
figure  with  five  heads,  weighing  two  figures  in  a  balance  ;  one  of  them  appears  to 
have  a  little  out-balanced  the  other.  From  what  1  could  underfland  from  the 
Brahmens,  this  was  meant  for  Bra'hma  weighing  V'jJJmu  and  Sha,  or  Sulramica -, 
the  latter  is  heavieft.  This  alludes  to  the  different  fects,  or  followers  of  ViJJmu 
and  ^iva.  Another  figure  alfo  reprefented  two  perfons  weighed  in  a  balance,  both 
equal,  but  the  explanation  of  this  I  could  not  learn. 

Second.  Several  people  pulling  at  the  head  and  tail  of  a  great  fiiake,  which 
is  twifted  round  a  Lingam,  This  I  had  feen  carved  on  the  walls  of  the  pagoda  of 
Wentigmetta^  near  Sidont,  in  September  1702. 

Third.   Elephants  treading  a  man  under  foot. 

Fourth.  A  naked  figure  of  a  woman  approaching  the  Lhignm:  in  her  left  hand 
(he  holds  the  fmall  pot  ufed  for  ablution  ;  in  her  right  a  firing  of  beads  (Ingam  i^aluj: 
a  hand  appears  ilfuing  from  the  Lingam. 

The  Brahmens  explained  the  meaning  of  this  fculpture,  "  Acuma  Devi  naked, 
**  approaching  to  worfhip  the  Lingam     a  hand  appears  fuddenly  from  it,  waving, 

"  and 
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"  and  a  voice  is  heard,  forbidding  her  to  approach  in  that  indecent  fituation."     A 
maxim  of  decency,  in  the  height  of  religious  zeal  is  here  inculcated. 

Fifth.  The  (lory  of  Mallecarjee  and  the  facred  cow  (the  origin  of  the  pagoda) 
is  reprefented  in  two  diiferent  places.  The  cow  appears  with  its  udder  diftended 
over  the  Lingam,  which  differs  from  the  account  of  the  Brdhmens  in  not  being 
reprefented  as  a  rough  ftone  ;  a  perfon  near  a  tree  is  feen,  as  if  looking  on  ;  a  kind 
of  divifion  feems  to  feparate  thefe  figures  from  a  woman,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with 
an  umbrella  held  over  her,  to  denote  fuperior  rank  j  on  the  right,  behind  a  tree, 
is  a  figure  very  indiftinft,  probably  intended  to  reprefent  the  herdfman :  the  trees 
are  badly  executed,  jcrrrB  1.  tXS'" ' 

Sixth.  Among  the  number  of  animals  in  the  proceffion  on  the  fecond  and  third 
row,  two  camels  are  reprefented  with  a  perfon  on  each,  beating  the  nagra,  or  great 
drum.  ofiw  ^gct 

Seventh.  In  one  compartment  the  figure  of  an  alligator,  or  crocodile, with  its  fcaks 
and  monftrous  teeth  is  feen,  running  open  mouthed,  to  devour  a  perfon  lying  be- 
fore it ;  two  women  are  flanding  near  a  third  feated  ;  they  are  looking  on  a  child 
near  them.     I  got  no  explanation  of  this. 

Eightli.  An  elephant  and  tyger  fighting. 

The  fculptures  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  fides  are  in  good  prefervation ;  thofe  on 
the  weft  and  north  are  more  injured  by  the  weather.  The  age  of  the  firft  temple 
might  perhaps  be  difcovered  from  the  infcriptions,  if  a  tranflation  of  them  could 
be  obtained.  I  could  gain  no  information  on  this  head  ;  but  I  fufpedl  the^buHding 
to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  knowledge,  or,  at  leaft,  than  the  ufe  of  gunpow- 
der among  thefe  people  ;  becaufe  among  fo  great  a  variety  of  arms  as  are  fculp- 
tured  upon  the  walls,  Iwords,  bows,  pikes,  arrows,  and  (hields  of  a  round  figure, 
the  matchlock  is  not  to  be  found,  though  a  weapon  fo  much  in  ufe  among  the  po/I- 
gars.  On  enquiring  of  the  Brdbmens  the  meaning  of  thefe  carvings,  one  of  them 
replied,  "  it  was  to  fhew  how  the  Gods  lived  above  j"  but  indeed  they  feem  to 
have  loft  all  traces  of  any  knowledge  they  may  have  formerly  pofTeiTed,  and  to  be 
funk  into  the  profoundeft  ftate  of  ignorance. 

,  A  .  XXI. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  ^RAS  AND  DATES  OF  THE  AN- 
CIENT HINDUS. 


T. 


By  Mr.  John  Bentley. 


H E  confiifion  and  darknefs  that  pervade  and  overfpiead  tlie  Hindu  chrono- 
logy, I  am  inclined  to  think,  proceed  from  two  different  caufes  :  the  one,  owino- 
to  the  fancy  of  their  Brdhmens  and  poets,  in  difguifing  and  embeUi[hing  their 
hiftory  with  allegory  and  fi6tion  ;  the  other,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  modern  Hin- 
dus, who,  not  able  to  difcern  the  difference  between  the  feveral  asras  and  modes 
of  dating,  which  were  made  ufe  of  by  their  ancient  hiftorians,  Br^hmens,  and 
poets,  in  recording  paft  events,  have  blended  the  whole  together,  into  one  mafs  of 
abfurdity  and  contradidtion. 

At  this  day,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  meaning  of  all  the  different  modes  of 
dating  formerly  in  ufe.  It  appears,  however,  from  hifhorical  fa(fts,  that  they  were 
moftly,  if  not  all,  nominally  the  fame,  but  effentially  different  in  other  refpeds  : — 
they  all  went  under  the  appellation  of  vugs,  divine  ages,  Manwantaras,  &c.  but 
the  yugs,  divine  ages,  Manwantaras,  &c.  of  the  aflronomers  were  different  in  point 
of  duration  from  thofe  of  the  Brahmens  and  poets,  and  thofe  of  the  Brahmensand 
poets  were,  in  like  manner,  different  from  thofe  of  others:  hence  if  becomes  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  that  we  know  the  difference  between  each,  that  is,  the  aftrono- 
mic,  the  poetic,  &c.  &c.  from  each  other  before  we  can  attempt  to  analyze  the 
Hindu  chronology  on  true  principles.  It  is  from  this  mode  alone  that  we  can  dif- 
cern truth  though  difguifed  by  fidion;  and,  until  the  gordian  knot,  made  faft  by  the 
hand  of  modern  times,  be  untied,  much  will  remain  in  obfcurity. 

The  aftronomic  yugs,  divine  ages,  &c.  are  the  only  periods  in  which  the  real 
number  of  years  meant,  are  not. concealed :  it  may  not  therefore  be  improper  be- 
fore I  proceed  farther  to  ftate  what  thele  periods  are,  and  their  duration. 

The  Calpa  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  allronomical  periods,  and  the  duration  of  it  is 
4320000000  years.  This  period  is  compofed,  or  n:iadc  up,  of  the  leffer  yuo-s,  &c. 
in  the  following  manner. 

FourYugs,  viz.  a  Satya,  a  Treta,  a  Dwapar,  and  a  Cahyug,  make  one  divine  age 

or 
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or  Maha  yug ;  71  Mahayugs  with  a  Sandhi,  equal  to  a  Satya  yug,  make  I  Man-^ 
wantara;  and  14  Manwantaras  compofe  a  Calpa,  at  the  commencement  of  which 
there  is  alfo  a  Scndhi,  equal  to  a  Satya  yug.  The  duration  of  each  period  is  as 
follows  : 

Sandhi  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calpa  •  »-      "  1728000 

Satya  yug  -  -  728000 

Treta  yug         -  -  1296000 

Dwapar  yug  -  8640CO 

CaUyug  -  -  432000 


One  divine  age  or  Maha  yug      4320000 


yi   Maha  yugs 
Add  a  Sandhi 

A  Manwantara 
14  Manwantaras 

A  Calpa,  or  a  grand  period 


306720000 
1728000 

30844S000 


43182720OO 


4320000000 


The  Calpa  is  an  anomaliftic  period,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Hindu  aftronomers 
iky  that  the  places  of  the  planets'  nodes  and  apfides  will  be  precifely  the  fame  as 
at  the  beginning  of  it;  and  the  commencement  of  it  was  when  the  fun,  moon, 
and  all  the  planets,  nodes,  and  apfides,  were  in  a  line  of  conjunftion,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Aries,  or  1955,884,897  years  ago:  therefore  fix  Manwantaras,  23 
Maha  yugs  of  the  feventh  Manwantara,  and  as  far  as  the  220897th  year  of  the 
Call  yug,  of  the  twenty-fourth  Maha  yug,  arc  now  (A*' 1796)  expired  of  the  Calpa, 
The  ancient  aflronomcrs,  moft  probably,  for  the  fake  of  convenience,  made  the 
prefent  Cali  yug  of  the  Hindus,  of  which  there  are  now  4897  years  expired,  to 
commence  when  juft  the  firfl:  half,  or  216000  years  were  elapfed  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Cali  yug,  of  the  twenty-fourth  Maha  yug  ;  and  we  are  now  only  in  the 
4898th  year  of  the  fecond  half  of  that  period.  1  (hall  therefore,  by  way  ofdif- 
tinftion,  call  the  prefent  Cali  yug  the  "  Agronomic  ^5^ra." 

^    The  Brahmens  and  poets,  in  imitation  of  the  agronomic  periods  above  given, 
invented  others  for  their  hiftory  and  poetry.     Thefe  1  fliall  diftinguifh  by  the  name 

of 
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of  "  Poetic  Ages,"  or  aeras,  becaufe  they  are  embellished  by  ficflion,  and  covered 
over  with  a  myflerious  veil :  72ominally,  they  appear  the  fame  as  the  aftronomic 
periods,  but  hiftorical  fatls  prove  them  to  be  elTentially  different  in  point  of  dura- 
tion; one  allronomic  year  being  equal  to  looo  poetic  ones;  hence. 

Tears.  Real  Tears. 

A  Poetic  Satya  yug        of  1728000  is  only  1728 

Treta  yug        of  1296000  1296 

Dvvapar  yug    of     864000  864 

Cali  yug  of    432000  432 

-'-■■%  • 

The  firft  of  thefe  Poetic  Ages,  or  Satya  yug,  commenced  at  the  creatidn,  and" 
the  reft  in  fucceflion,  agreeable  to  the  following  fliort  chronological  table,  coiii- 
tinucd  down  to  the  prefent  time. 


CIIRONO- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  ANCIENT  JERAS,  &c. 


Poetical  Mras. 

Tear  of  the 

World. 

AJlonomic  Mt 

•a. 

o 

Adam 

0 

Cali  yug  * 

0 

V 

I 

1 

I 

^•>l> 

130 

Seth  born 

130 

151 

905 

905 

75^ 

906 

906 

823 

1056 

Noah  born 

1056 

824 

1656 

Flood 

1656 

882 

1728 

1728 
1729 

Pradyota 
Budha  L 

1000 

I 

1002 

59 

1787 

1043 

177 

Nimrod 

1905 

IIO^ 

Icfchwachu  &Budhu  1 79 

1907 

Sifunga 

"39 

^ 

220 

Abraham 

1948 

Nanda 

1499 

X 

278 

Noah's  death 

2006 

Chandra-Gupta 

1599 

1 

316 

2044 

Puflipamitra 

1736 

rl 

676 

2404 

Vafudeva 

1848 

776 

2504 

1853 

o 

913 

2641 

1920 

^     e^ 

1025 

2753 

1920 

^ 

Rama                    1030 

2758 

1925 

5 

1 097      Parafara 

2825 

1930 

iS 

1097      Yudhifthir 

2825 

2075 

Valmic                  1102 

Vyafa 

2830 

2119 

1 1 07 

Paricflilt 

2835 

1152 

2980 

1296 

3024 

h 

Cufha                          I 

2120 

^ 

^      ^ 

74 

3098 

Balin 

2193 

530 

3554 

Chandrabija 

2649 

57^ 

3600 

2695 

676 

3700 

2795 

5*  J^ 
tS  Co 

776 

3800 

2895 

Q 

864 

3888 

2983 

»  The  Call  )Tig  commenced  in  February,  m 

the  906th  year  of  the  woiW. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  ANCIENT  ^RAS,  &rc.  continued. 


Poetical  u^ras. 

Tear  of 

the  World. 

^Jlrommic  Mra. 

I 

3889 

2984 

62 

3950 

Vicramaditya        3045 

95 

3983 

Devapala               3078 

«N'  a; 

119 

Chrift 

4007 

3102 

185 

4073 

Narayanpala         3168 

3"^ 

197 

4085 

Saca                       3180 

200 

4088 

3183 

3C0 

4188 

3283 

432 
I 

4320 
4321 

3415 

3416 

■•       185 

4505 

Varaha                  3600 

200 
300 

4520 
4624 

3615 

400 
600 

4720 
4920 

3815 
4015 

800 

5120 

4215 

1000 

,5320 

4415 

1200 

5520 

4615 

Current  year  1483 

Current 

year  5803 

Current  year  4898 

In  the  preceding  table,  I  have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  aftronomic  asra  of 
the  Call  yug,  of  which  4897  years  were  expired  in  April  lafl,  in  the  906th  year 
of  the  world  ;  at  which  time  905  years  were  elapfed  of  the  Satya  yug  of  the  Poets, 
reckoning  from  its  commencement  at  the  creation  :  hence  it  is  felf-evident  that  the 
notion  of  the  modern  Hindus,  who  have  confounded  the  fabulous  or  fiditious  ages 
of  their  Poets  with  the  aftronomic  periods  merely  from  a  fimilarity  of  names,  are 
not  only  erroneous,  but  even  quite  oppofite  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  writers  themfelves ;  who,  it  may  be  proved,  have  fometimes 
adopted  the  aftronomic  jera  of  the  Cali  yug,  during  the  periods  of  the  Treta  and 
Dwapar  yugs  of  the  Poets,  and  made  ufe  of  either  sra,  (aftronomic  or  poetic,  and 
fometimes  both),  according  as  it  fuited  their  fancy,  for  recording  not  only  paft 
events  in  general,  but  even  one  and  the  lame  event. 

(i  T^  The 
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The  firfh  inftance  I  fliall  mention  by  way  of  proof  is  that  of  Budha,  the  ancient 
Mercury  of  the  Hindus.  The  late  Sif  William  Jones,  whofe  name  can 
never  be  mentioned  but  with  the  higheft  efteem,  places  the  ancient  Budha,  or 
Mercury,  who  married  Ila  a  daughter  oi  Noah,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Treta  yug;  contemporary  with  Jisc'hwacu  the  fonof  Noah.  Now  the  Hindus 
in  general,  and  the  Bhagawatamrita  in  particular,  fay  that  "  Budha  became  vi- 
fible  the  ioo2d  year  of  the  Cali  yug"  (aftronomic  sera)  :  let  us  therefore  examine 
this  matter  a  little,  and  fee  whether  this  is  not  the  fame  Budha  who  is  recorded 
as  living  near  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  Poets ;  contemporary  with 
the  fon  of  Noah.  Firft  the  looad  year  of  the  Cali  yug  was  the  1907th  from  the 
Creation.  Secondly,  Noah  by  the  Mofaick  account,  did  not  die  before  the  2006th 
year  from  the  Creation,  or  about  100  years  after  the  appearance  of  Budha. 
Thirdly,  and  laftly,  there  was  but  one  Budha  in  the  time  of  Noah  ;  and  he  is 
faid  to  have  married  Ila,  the  daughter  of  Noah  :  hence  we  may  fafely  infer,  that 
the  Budha,  who  appeared  in  the  looad  year  of  the  Cali  yug,  or  1907  of  the 
Creation,  was  the  very  fame  that  married  Noah's  daughter,  and  is  recorded  as  liv^- 
ing  near  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  Poets,  Here  we  may  plainly  fee, 
that  the  events,  as  well  as  the  time,  perfectly  coincide ;  for  the  ioo2d  year  of  the 
Cali  yug  correfponds  not  only  with  the  latter  days  of  Noah,  but  alfo  with  the 
179th  year  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  poets,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  preceding, 
table. 

I  {hall  now  mention  another  inftance,  which,  while  it  confirms  what  I  have 
above  faid,  refpedting  the  ancient  Hindu  writers  or  hiftorians,  adopting  the  aftro- 
nomic aera  of  the  Cali  yug,  at  different  times  during  the  periods  of  the  Treta  and 
Dwapar  yugs  of  the  Poets,  will  at  the  fame  time  explain  the  caufe  of  all  the  con- 
fufion  and  abfurdities  which  at  prefent  appear  in  the  ancient  hiftory  and  chronology 
of  the  Hindus. 

Valmic  and  Vyasa  were  two  ancient  contemporary  bards,  whom  the  modern 
Hindus  feparate  by  no  lefs  a  period  than  864000  years,  believing  Valmic  to  have 
lived  near  the  clofe  of  the  Treta  yug,  and  Vyasa  near  the  clofe  of  the  Dwapar 
yug  :  and  though  they  cannot  but  admit  that  the  two  bards  had  frequently  con- 
verfcd  together  on  the  fubjedt  of  their  poems,  yet  they  will  rather  account  for  it 
by  fuppofmg  a  miracle,  than  afiign  any  real  or  probable  caufe  for  an  abfurdity,  fo 
contradidory,  not  only  to  nature,  but  to  common  fenfe. 

Vyasa  was  the  fon  of  Parasara,  an  ancient  aftronomer,  and  Parasara 

was 
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was  the  grandfon  of  Vasishta,  who  was  ahb  an  aftronomer,  and  piaboita  or  fa- 
mily prieft  to  Rama,  king  of  Audhya  or  Cud,  who  reigned,  according  to  the 
Hindu  accounts,  near  the  clofe  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  Poets.  Parasara,  the 
father  of  Vyasa,  was  therefore  about  one  or  two  generations  after  Rama.  But, 
from  the  obferved  places  of  the  equinoxes  and  folflices  in  the  year  3600  of  the 
prefent  Cali  yug,  by  one  Vara  ha,  an  aftronomer,  and  their  places  as  mentioned 
by  Parasara,  it  would  appear,  that  the  obfervations  of  the  latter  muft  have 
been  about  1680  years  before  Varaha;  which  will  therefore  place  Parasara 
about  the  year  2825  of  the  world,  correfponding  to  the  1097th  of  the  Treta  yug  of 
the  Poets;  and  as  Parasara  may  have  been  then  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
old,  we  may  place  Rama  about  the  year  1030 ;  and  Valmic  and  Vyasa  about 
the  year  11 02  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  Poets,  being  the  2830th  of  the  Creation. 
Thefe  years  may  not  be  the  exadl  times  in  which  they  refpedtively  lived  ;  but,  I 
believe,  they  do  not  vary  from  the  truth  above  forty  or  fifty  years  either  way,  and 
nearer  than  this  we  cannot  well  expedl  to  bring  them. 

By  having  thus  obtained  the  refpedtive  times  or  years  in  which  Rama,  Para- 
sara, Vyasa,  and  Valmic  lived,  we  have  afcertained  a  point  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance to  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus. 

The  war  of  Mahabarat  took  place  in  the  time  of  Vyasa,  in  confequencc 
of  which  he  wrote  his  epic  poem  called  the  Mahabarat,  and  on  the  compoli- 
tion  of  which  he  confulted  Valmic.  Vyasa  was  therefore  contemporary  with 
Crishna,  Arjun,  Abhimariyir,  Yudhishthir,  Paricshit,  and  others  en- 
gaged in  that  famous  war. 

Shortly  after  that  war,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Paricshit,  the 
Hindu  hhlorians  of  that  part  of  India,  where  Paricshit  reigned,  began  to  lay 
afide  the  Poetic  sras  altogether,  and  to  adopt  the  aftronomic  aera  of  the  CaH  yug, 
of  which  near  2000  years  were  then  expired. 

This  circumflancc  of  laying  afide  the  poetic  aeras,  and  adopting  the  afironomic, 
it  feems  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twelve  centuries  after  became  either  totally  for- 
gotten, or  mifunderfiood,  fo  much  fo  in  fadt  that  the  very  adoption  of  the  afiirono- 
mic  aera  has  been  taken,  by  the  modern  Hindus,  for  the  adlual  beginning  of  the 
Cali  yug  itfelf.  This  erroneous  notion,  together  with  thofc  which  they  enter- 
tained refpecfting  the  duration  of  the  different  ages,  the  Satya,  Treta,  and  Dwapar 
yugs  of  their  poets,  which  they  firmly  believe  to  be  the  fame  with  the  allronomic 
periods  of  the  fame  name,  and  to  have  ended  accordingly  before  the  prefent  Cali 

yug 
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Yu%  commenced,  has  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  confufion  which  appears  in  thelf 
ancient  hill:ory  and  chronology.  For  finding  the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Paric 
SHIT  mentioned  in  ancient  hiftory  as  reigning  in  the  Cali  yiig,  they  concluded, 
though  erroneoufly,  that  Paric  shit  mufl  therefore  have  reigned  at  the  clofe  of 
the  Dwapar  yug  ;  and  from  this  circumftance,  having. removed  Paricshit  from  the 
clofe  of  the  Treta  yug  down  to  the  clofe  of  the  Dwapar  yug,  they  were  then 
obliged  to  place  Yudhishthir,  Arjun,  Crishna,.  Habimanyu,  and  Vyasa, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  Dwaper  yug  alfo  ;  by  which  means  they  fepai-ate  Vyasa,. 
from  Valmic  his  contemporary  and  friend,  and  the  reft  who  were  engaged  in  the 
war  of  Bharat,  from  their  proper  places  in  Iiiflory,  by  864000  years  of  the 
poets. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  erroneous  notions  refpe6ting  the  Cali  yug,  that  the  mo- 
dern Hindus  have  thrown  the  ancient  hiftory  and  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Ma- 
gadha  or  Bahar  into  confufion.     For  having  difcovered  that  Sahadeva,   the  foa 
of  Jarasandha,   was  contemporary  with   Yudhishthir,   they  concluded  that 
as  they  had  already  placed  Yudhishthir   at  the  clofe  of  the  Dwapar  yug,  Saha- 
dena  muft  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  yug;  and  therefore,  without  further 
ceremony,  not  only  removed  Sahadeva  but  his  nineteen  fucceflbrs,  who  formed  a 
dynafty  in  the  family  of  Jarasandha  from  the  proper  period  in  hiftory  (between 
the  years   1920  and  2193  of  the  Cali  yug),  and  placed  them  immediately  before 
Pradyota,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  1 000th  year  of  the  Cali  yug.     This  re- 
moval was  produ(ftive  of  two  abfurdities  at  once,  both  of  which  are  particularly 
noticed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones  in  his  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Ma- 
gadha.     The  one,  that  in  confequence  of  placing  the  names  before  Pradyota 
they  were  obliged  to  aflert  that  the  twenty  princes  reigned  one  thoufand  years, 
that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  yug  in  the  year  of  906  of  the  Creation  down, 
to  the  1905th;  fo  that  they  muft  have  then  reigned  as  well  during  the  flood  as  before 
and  after  it.     The   other,   that  as  a  chafm  had  been  formed  in  that  part  of  the 
.  hiftory  from  which   the   twenty  reigns  were  removed,  in  order  to  make  up  that 
chafm  as  well  as  they  could,   they  were  obliged  to  affert  that  a  dynafty  of  four, 
princes  of  the  Canna  race,  the  firft  of  whom  (Vasudeva)  came  to  the  throne  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2753,   or  1848  of  the  Cali  yug,   reigned  no  lefs  than  345, 
years. 

Now  as  Yudhishthir  was  the  uncle  and  immediate  predeceflbr  of  Paric- 
shit, and  confequenily  contemporary  with  Parasara  the  father  of  Vyasa  j 

it 
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it  Is  clear  that  both  Yudhishthir  and  Sahadeva  muft  have  reigned  about  the 
year  2825  of  the  world:  which  is  about  feventy-two  years  after  the  reign  of 
the  above  Vasudeva  of  the  Canna  race,  and  correfponding  precifely  with  the 
chafm. 

Innumerable  other  inftances  of  the  abfurdities  of  the  modern  Hindus  might  be 
produced,  but  thofe  I  have  mentioned  and  explained  I  think  are  fufficient.  I 
fhall  therefore  conclude  the  fubjeA  of  the  poetic  sras  with  the  following  table, 
fhewing  the  moon's  age  and  month,  with  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Satya, 
Treta,  Dwapar,  and  Cali  yugs  of  the  poets  refped:ively  commenced ;  which  will 
prove,  beyond  a  probability  of  doubt,  that  they  have  no  coimedlion  whatever  with 
the  aflronomical  yugs  of  the  fiime  name,  belonging  to  the  fyftem  of  Meya  ex- 
plained at  the  beginning  of  this  effay  ;  for  in  the  latter  all  the  Yugs,  Manwantaras, 
&c.  belonging  to  the  fyftem  begin  unvariably  on  tlie  firfl  day  oi  Byfakh,  the  mo- 
ment the  fun  enters  Aries  in  the  Hindu  fphere. 


Poetic  /Eras. 


Ttays  oftbe  Week.    \     Moon\  Age  and  Month. 


Satya  yug 
Treta  do. 
Dwapar  do. 
Cali  do. 


Sunday 
Monday 
Thurfday 
Tuefday 


3d  titthee  of  the  moon  of  Byfakh. 

9th    do.     of    do.     Cartic. 
28  th    do.     of    do.     Bhadro, 
15  th    do.     of    do.     Magh. 


Note.     The  lunar  month  takes  its  name  from  the  folar  month,  in  which  the  new  moon  happens  to  fall,     so  tit» 
thees  make  a  lunation. 

With  refpedl  to  the  day  of  the  week  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  fome  of 
the  Hindu  accounts  differ.  The  moon's  age  and  month  are  extracfted  from  the 
Brohmo  puran,  which  agrees  with  the  Hindu  calendar,  wherein  the  commence- 
ment of  each  yug  is  alfo  recorded. 

The  following  table  of  the  dates  of  the  ten  avatars  or  incarnation  of  the  deity, 
which  took  place  in  the  above-mentioned  yugs,  is  extradled  from  an  augum  or 
tontor  called  "  Guhjateeguhja"  fuppofcd  to  have  been  written  by  Seeb  or  Seeva, 
a  Hindu  deity. 


TABLR 
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TABLE  OF  THE  AVATARS. 


Avatars. 

Week  Day. 

Moon's  Age  and  Month. 

Nakfoatra. 

T 

MOTCHYO 

Monday 

1  titthee  Chitro 

Revati 

2 

KURMO 

Wednefday 

2  Joijrho 

Rohini 

^ 

BORAHO 

Sunday 

7  Magho 

Afwini 

4 

Nreesingho 

Saturday 

14  Byjakho 

Swati 

5 

Bamono 

Friday 

12  Bhadro 

Sravana 

6 

POROSURAMO 

Saturday 

3  Byfakho 

Rohmi 

7 

Ramo 

Monday 

9  Chitro 

Punaryobafee 

8 

Kreesno 

Wednefday 

23  Bhadro 

Rohini 

Q 

BOODHO 

Sunday 

10  Afaro 

Byfakha 

lO 

KoLKEE 

Satsrday 

2  Agrahain 

Purvafara 

The  I  ft,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Avatars  are  fuppofed  to  have  happened  during  the 
period  of  the  Satya  yug  j  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  in  the  Treta  yug  ;  the  8th  and  9th 
in  the  Dwapar  yug  ;  and  the  10th  or  laft  in  the  Cali  yug  of  the  Poets,  long  fince 

paft. 

Having  then  finiflied  v^^hat  I  had  to  fay  refpediing  the  poetic  eeras,  and  the  ab- 
furdities  introduced  into  the  hiflory  and  chronology  of  the  Hindus,  by  confound- 
ing them  with  the  aftronomic  fyftem  of  Meya,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  a  third 
fyflem,  wherein  the  Manwantaras  appear  to  have  been  but  of  fliort  duration,  and 
to  depend  on  the  revolutions  of  either  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  This  fyftem,  like 
that  of  the  poetic  seras,  has  been  always  confounded  with  that  of  Meya's,  and 
confequently  the  caufe  of  much  confufion  in  the  records  of  ancient  times.'  To 
diftinguifh  it  from  Meya's  I  ftiall  call  it  the  Puranic  Syftem,  and,  by  way  of 
introduftion,  give  the  following  table  of  the  dates,  &c.  of  the  fourteen  puranic 
Manwantaras,  as  contained  in  a  Hindu  book  entitled  the  Uttara  Cbanda,  from 
which  Captain  Francis  Wilford  was  fo  obliging  as  to  favour  me  with  an 
extrad. 


TABLE  OF  THE  PURANIC  MANWANTARAS, 


Manwantaras. 


Day  of  the  Week. 


Began  on  Sunday. 

Thurjday. 

Monday, 

'   '     Friday. 


Moon's  Age  and  Month. 


9th  titthee  of  A/win. 

1 2        Cartic. 

3 Chitr. 

3       — 


Bahar. 


Nakjhatra. 


Sravana. 

Utto  Bhadropada. 

Critica. 

Hojla. 

Manwantaras. 
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Maniv  an  tarns. 


5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
lo 

II 

12 

13 

14 


Day  of  the  Week. 


Tue/'day. 

Saturday. 

Friday. 

Tuejday, 

Sunday. 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Ti.urfday. 

IVednefday. 

Wednefday. 


1 1 

10  

7 

23  

15 

15 

15 

15  

15 


Moons  Age  and  Month.  Nakjhatra. 
Pbalgun. 
Pous. 
Afar. 
Magh. 
Srabon. 
Afar. 
Car  tic. 
Phalgun, 
Chitr. 
YoiJJnh. 


Solobhija. 

Rhoini, 

Swati. 

*  Onurada. 

Rhonini. 

Uttora  Sara. 

Critic  a. 

Uttora-P  holguni. 

Chitra. 

Jeyjia. 


The  order  in  which  the  above  Manvvantaras  followed  each  other  is  not  now 
known,  but  I  have  given  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  in  the 
memorial  /?o/^^  or  verfe.  .  However,  as  the  firft  Manwantara  commenced  juft  when 
fifty  years  of  Bra'hma's  life  (that  is,  one  half  of  the  grand  cycle  of  this  fyftem) 
were  expired,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  13th  on  the  lift  muft  have  been  the 
firft  Manwantara  j  and  I  fufped:  that  the  loth  was  the  fecond,  the  nth  the  third,, 
the  1 2th  the  fourth,  and  the  14th  the  fifth  Manwantaras,  all  of  which  appear  to^ 
have  been  computed  according  to  mean  motions  only,  the  other  nine  having  the 
appearance  of  being  computed  according  to  the  true  place  of  the  planet,  on  which 
the  regulation  of  the  periods  depended. 

In  this  fyftem,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  ufe  before  the  time  of  Meya  for 
yugs,  viz.  a  Satya,  Treta,  Dwapar,  and  Cali  yug  formed  a  Maha  yug ;  feventy-one 
Maha  yugs  with  a  Sandhi,  equal  to  a  Satya  yug,  formed  a  Manwantara  ;  and 
fourteen  of  fuch  Manwantaras  with  a  Sandhi,  equal  to  a  Satya  yug,  or  1000  Maha 
yugs,  formed  a  Calpa  or  a  day  of  Bra'hma,  and  his  night  was  of  the  fame  length; 
360  of  fuch  days  and  nights  form  one  of  his  years  :  and  100  of  fuch  years  the 
period  of  his  life  or  the  grand  Puranic  cycle,  in  which  all  the  planets  with  the 
nodes  and  apfides  of  their  refpe(flive  orbits  were  fuppofed  to  return  to  a  line  of 
conjunftion  in  the  beginning  of  Aries,  the  point  they  fet  out  from  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cycle. 

From  the  apparent  fliortnefs  of  the  Puranic  Manwantaras  (which  probably 
did  not  exceed  3  or  400  years  at  moft),  and  confequently  of  the  Calpa,  the  cycle 
or  term  of  Bra'hma's  life  above  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  abfolutely  ne- 


*  Onurada  appears  incorrcift 
Nakfliair. 


the   moon    of  Magh    muft   be    20  or  21   days  old  before  it   enters   Onurada. 

cefTary 
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celTary  In  this  fyftem  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  piirpofc  of  aftronomy.  But  in 
tlie  fyftem  of  Meya  now  in  ufe  that  cycle  is  now  totally  unneceflary,  nor  does  it  in 
fadl  belong  to  it,  as  the  Calpa  alone  in  the  latter  contains  all  the  lefler  cycles  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  nodes,  &c.  within  the  period  of  its  durations. 

Meya,  the  fuppofed  author  of  Surya  Sidhanta,  lived  in  the  Satya  yug  of  the  28th 
Maha  yug,  of  the  7th  Man^'antara  of  the  fifty-firfh  year  of  Brahma's  life,  and  pro- 
bably finding  the  Puranic  fyftem  either  inconvenient,  or  not  fufficiently  correct,  he 
invented  the  prefent  one  on  a  much  larger  fcale,  extending  the  duration  of  a  Man- 
wantara  to  308448000  years,  and  fimplified  the  fyftem  by  making  the  yugs,  &c.  to 
depend  on  folar  motion  alone  ;  by  which  means,  all  the  periods  in  his  fyftem 
begin  invariably  on  the  firft  day  of  Byfakh,  the  moment  the  fun  enters  Aries  in 
the  Hindu  fphere,  which  circumftance  alone,  muft  form  a  moft  ftriking  difference 
between  it,  and  the  Puranic  fyftem. 

In  the  Surya  Sidhanta,  Meya  has  ftated  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  his  time 
at  24^,  from  whence  Mr.  S,  Davis,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  is  under 
very  confiderable  obligations,  for  his  valuable  paper  on  the  aftronomical  computa- 
tions of  the  Hindus,  publlflied  in  the  Afiatick  Refearches,  computed  that,  fuppofmg 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  have  been  accurately  obferved  by  the  ancient 
Hindus  as  twenty-four  degrees,  and  that  its  decreafe  had  been  from  that  time 
half  a  fecond  a  year,  the  age  or  date  of  the  Surya  Sidhanta  (in  1789)  would 
be  3840  years;  therefore  Meya  muft  have  lived  about  the  year  1956  of  the 
creation. 

The  Hindu  books  place  PoRosu  Ram  one  of  the  incarnate  divinities  in  the 
8th  Manwantara  of  the  Puranic  fyftem,  and  fo  they  do  Vyasa,  and  Osothamo, 
the  fon  of  Dron  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharat  j  and  fince  the  time  of  Vyasa 
the  remaining  fix  Manwantaras  have  expired,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  all  the  Patriarchs  or  Munoos,  &c.  from  the  time  of  Swoyom- 
BHooBO  or  Adam,  who  lived  in  the  firft  Manwantara,  down  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth, which  I  have  extradled  from  the  Sreebhagobot,  and  from  which  fome  ra- 
tional Idea  may  be  formed  refpeding  the  duration  of  the  Puranic  Manwantara,  now 
generally  confounded  with  the  periods  of  the  fame  name  belonging  to  Meya's 
fyftem,  in  which  we  are  now  no  further  advanced  than  to  the  feventh  Manwan- 
tara, and  which  was  the  fame  when  he  wrote  long  before  the  time  of  Vyasa. 

Table 
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Table  of  the  Patriarchs  or  Munnoos,  and  others,  during  the  fourteen  Pur  ante 

Manivantaras . 

iftMANWANTARA. 
Munoo 


SWOYOMBHOOBO,   Of  AdAM. 

SoTOROOPA,  his  wife 
Preeyobroto,  his  foa 
Uttanpado,  his  fecond  fon 
Akootee  SwoYOiMBHoos,   I  ft  daugh- 
ter 
Deboote,  ditto,  2d  ditto 
Prosootee,  ditto,  3d  ditto 


Swarocheeso.     Munoo 
Raja  Dyumot,  his  fon 
Raja  Suseno,  ditto 
Raja  Rocheesmot,  ditto 


Roochee,  the  hufband  of  Akootee 
KoRDOM,  ditto  of  Debootee 
Doksoprojapootee,   ditto  of  Pro- 
sootee 
tooreeto 
Moreechee 
Meesro 

YOGO. 

2d  MANWANTARA. 
Tooreeto 
Urjostombho 
RocHONo,  and  others. 


Utomo.     Munoo 
PoBONO,  his  fon 
Srinjoyo,  ditto 
Jogotro,  ditto 

SOTYO 

Tamoso.     Munoo 
Breesokhyatee,  his  fon 
Norohketu,  ditto 

SoTYOKHOROYO 

R I  BO  to.     Munoo 
Botee,  his  fon 
Beendho,  ditto 

BnOOTOROYO 


3d  MANWANTARA. 
Bedosuto 
Bhodro 
Promodo 
•  Sotyojeet,  and  many  others. 

4th  MANWANTARA. 
Beerso 
Bedhreetoyo 
Joteerdma 
Treeseckhoisworo,  6c  many  others. 

5th  MANWANTARA. 

Heronyoroma 

Bedoseera 

Urdhobahoo 

Beebhoo,  and  many  others. 

6  u  6th  MAN- 
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Chaksooso.     Munoo 
PuRRU,  his  fon 
PuRRUSo,  ditto 
SuDYUMNO,  ditto 
Prodyumno,  ditto 

Vavioswata,  or  Noah. 
IcsHWAKU,    his  ift  fon 
Nreego,  2nd  ditto 

Dreesto,  3d  ditto 

Soryati,  4th  ditto 

NoRtSYANTO,       5th  ditto 

Preesodhro,       6th  ditto 


NuBHOGO, 
KOBEE, 

Deesto, 

Baruno, 

Adityo 

Bosu 


7th  ditto 

8  th  ditto 

9th  ditto 

loth  ditto 


Saborni.     Munoo 
Neermoko,  his  fon 
Beerojoska,  ditto 
Sutopa 

Be ERG J a 

Omreetoprobho 
Gabolo 

Doksosaborni.    Munoo. 
Bootoketu,  his  fon 
Diptiketu,  ditto 
Dreestoketu,  ditto. 

MoRXCHI 


6th  MANWANTARA. 
Apyo 

horyosmot 
dweeroko 
MoNTRODRUMo,  and  many  others. 

7th  MANWANTARA. 
Munoo  RuDRo 

Biswedeeo 

morudgono 

osnikumar 

RlBHOBO 

KosYAPa 

Otri 

Bosisto 

Biswamitro 

GoUTOMO 

Jomodognee 
BnoBopwAjo 

PuRONDORo,  and  many  others.     ^ 
Sth  MANWANTARA. 

PoROSu  Ram 

DiPLIMAN 

OSOTTHAMO,  fon  of  DrON, 

Kreepo. 
Reesyosringo 
Yyasa  or  By  ASA. 

9th  MANWANTATA. 


Ghorbq 

Paro 

Dyutimot       .oaoMoT  , 

Strutho,  and  many  others. 


loth  MAN- 
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loth  MANWANTARA. 
Eromosabornee.    Munoo  Sukreeto 

Bhurisin,  his  fon  Sotyo 

SURASONO  JOYO 

BiRUDHO  MURTI 

HoEisMAN  SoMBHoo,  and  many  others. 

I ith  MAN WANTAR A. 
Dhomorsabornee.     Munoo  Neerbano 

Sotyo  Dhormo,  his  fon  Roochee 

BiHONGGONO  OrUNO 

Kamogomo  Bidretto,  and  many  others. 

1 2th  MANWANTARA. 
Rudrosabornee.    Munoo  Topomurti 

Deboban,  his  fon  Toposee 

Upodebo,  ditto  Ogneedroko 

Debosreesto,  ditto  Gondhodhama,  and  many  others. 

HORITO 

13th  MANWANTARA. 
Debosabornee.    Munoo  Sutramo 

Chitroseno,  his  fon  Neehmoko 

BiCHiTRO,  ditto  Dibospotee,  and  many  others. 

SUKORM^ 

14th  MANWANTARA. 
Eendrosoborni.     Munoo  Ognee 

Urunggo,  his  fon  Bahoo 

Bhuru,  ditto  Soochee 

Bodhno,  ditto  ..  SUDHO 

PoBETROo  Magodho,  and  many  others. 

Chaksooso 

Note.  Several  names  in  the  foregoing  tabic  had  the  title  of  Devtas,  Reelhoes, 
&c.  annexed  to  them,  probably  by  way  of  <tifl:in(ftion  or  pre-eminence. 

Utomo,  Tomoso,  and  Riboto,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Munoos,  were 
the  grandfons  of  Swoyombhoobo,  or  Adam  ;  Dokso  Sabornek,  the  r::nrh 
Munoo,  was  the  fon  of  Baruno  or  Varuno,  the  tenth  fon  of  \'aivo5wata: 
therefore  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  Puranic  Manwantara,  which  was  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  in  ancient  times  as  the  duration  of  the  life  of  a  Munoo  or  Patriarch  could 
not  be  very  long,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Manwantaras  of  the 
prefent  l}ll:em  of  IMeya,  confiding  of  308448000  years  each. 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 
Of  the  folar  and  lunar  line  of  princes,  who  are  faid  to  have  reigned  in  the  Cities 
of  Ayodhya  or  Audh  (now  Oud),  and  Pralifhthana  or  Vitora,  otherwife  Hafti- 
napoor  (now  Delhi)  refpedlively,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  yug 
of  the  Poets,  or  icoand  year  of  the  allronomic  Cali  yug,  down  to  the  time  the 
folar  line  of  princes  became  extindl :  when  the  country  is  fuppofed  to  have  bceu 
conquered  by  fome  foreign  power ;  probably  Alexander. 


Poetic 
JEra. 

Solar  Line, 

Tear  of 
the  World. 

Lunar  Line. 

Ajir.Mra. 
Cali  Tug. 

179 

Icfwachu 

Vicucfhi 

Cucufla 

Anenas 

Prithu 

Vifwagandhi 

5 

1907 

Budha 

Pururavas 

Ayufli 

Nahuiha 

Yayati 

Puru 

5 

1002 

Chandra 

Yuvanafwa 

Srava 

Vrihadhafwa 

Dhundhumara 

Dridhafw  a 

Heryafwa 

Nicumbha 

Crifafwa 

Senajit 

Yuvanafwa 

Mandhatri 

Purucutfa 

Trafadafyu 

Anaranya 

Heryafwa 

Praruna 

Trivendhana 

Satyavrata 

Trifancu 

Janamejaya 

10 

20 
25 

10 

20 
25 

^ 

V. 

^ 

^^ 

^ 

Prachiiawat 
Pravira 
Menafyu 
Charupada 

Sudyu 
Bahugava 
Sanyati 
Ahanyati 

Harif- 
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Poetic 
Mm. 

Solar  Line. 

Tear  of 
the  World. 

Lunar  Line. 

Ajlr.JEra. 
Cali  Tug. 

Harifchandra 

Raudrafwa 

Rhoita 

Riteyufh 

Harita 

Rautinava 

Champa 

30 

Sumati 

3° 

SuJeva 

Aiti 

Vijaya 

Dufhmaata 

Bharuca 

Bharata 

Vrica 

Vitatha 

Bahuca 

35 

Manyu 

35 

Sagara 

Vrihat(hetra 

Afmanjas 

Hadia 

Anfumat 

Ajamedha 

Bhaghiratha 

Ricfha 

Sruta 

40 

Samwarana 

40 

. 

Nabha 

Curu 

^ 
^ 

Sindhadwipa 

Jahnu 

1 

Ayutayufh 

Suratha 

-1 

Ritaperna 

Viduratha 

^ 

Saudafa 

45 

Sarvabhauma 

45 

^ 

Afmaca 

Jayafinha 

» 

Mulaca 

Radhica 

Dafaratha 

Ayutayufli 

Aidabidi 

Acrodhana 

1 

Vifwafaha 

Chatawanga 

Derghabahu 

Ragu 

Aja 

50 

Devatithi 

Ruflia 

DilHpa 

Pratipa 

Santanu 

50 

Dafaratha 

55 

Vachytravlrya 

SS 

Rama 

Pandu 

1097 

Vrihadbala 

2825 

Yudhillithira 

1920 
1930 

1 107 

Vrihadrana 

2835 

Pariclliit 

*Urucrya 

*Janamajaya 

•  <m> 

*Vatfavridha 

60 

*Satanica 

60 

*Pratoyoma 

*SahaiVinaca 

*Bhanu 

*Afwamedhaja 

*Devaca 

*A(]macri[hna 

*Sahadeva 

*Nem!chacra 

*Vira 

65 

*Upta 

65 

1296 

*Vridhafwa 

*Ctiitrarata 

Cufha 
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Poetic 
jEra. 


^ 


^ 


I 


Solar  Line. 


Cufha 

Attithi 

Nifhadha 

Nabas 

Pundarica 

Cftiemadhanwas 

Devanica 

Ahfniagu 

Paripatra 

Raiiachala 

Vajranabha 

Area 

Sugana 

Vidhriti 

Hiranyanabha 

Pufhya 

Druvafandhi 

Suderfana 

Asfniverna 

Sighira 

Maru 

Prafufruta 

Sandhi 

Amerfana 

Mahafwat 

Vifwabhahu 

Pralenhajit 

Tacfliaca 

*Bannumat 

*Praftlcaf\va 

*Supratica 

*Marudeva 

*Sunafchatra 

*Pu(hcaia 

*Autaiic(ha 

*Sutapas 

*Atr!itrajit 

*Vrihadraja 

*Barlu 

*Critanjaya 


70 


7S 


80 


85 


90 


95 


100 


Year  of 
the  World. 


3025 


Lunar  Line. 


*Suchiratha 

*Dhritimat 

*Sufliina 

*Sunitha 

*Nnchaefhuh 

*Suchinala 

*Pariplava 

*Sunagar 

*Medhavin 

*Nripanjava 

*Derva 

*Triai 

*Vrihadratha 

^Sudhala 

*Satanica 

*Durrpadana 

*Rahinaia 

*Dandapani 

*'Nimi 

*Cfhimaca 


AJlr.Mra. 
Call  Tug. 

2120 

70 

7S 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

105 


*Ranan' 
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Poetic 
Mra. 


Q    864 


Solar  Line. 


*Raiianjaya 

*Slocya 

*Sudhoda 

*Langalada 

*Prafenajit 

*Cftidraca 

*Sumltra 


no 
J17 


Ye^r  of 
the  World,  * 


L  iinar  L:?2e. 


/l/lr.yEra, 
tali  Yitr. 


1 10 


J^5 


2983 


In  the  preceding  table  I  have  placed  Yudhifhthir  in  the  year  2825  of  the  world, 
correfponding  to  the  1097th  of  the  Treta  yug  of  the  Poets,  and  to  the  1920th  of 
the  agronomic  Call  yug:  that  this  is  about  the  period  in  which  Yudhifhthir 
reigned  I  have  not  myfelf  the  fmallefl:  doubt,  not  only  becaufe  he  rauft  have  been 
contemporary  with  Parafara  the  father  of  Vyafa,  but  alfo  on  account  of  the  exa^ 
coincidence  of  that  period  with  the  chafm  of  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of 
Maghada,  which  appears  fufficiently  evident  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  dynafty  of  Sahadeva,  who  was  contemporary  with  Yudhifhthir,  froni' 
that  period  of  hiftory. 

From  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life  deduced  from  obfervations  on  bills 
of  mortality,  it  appears,  that  the  mean  duration  of  human  life,  taking  one  man 
with  another,  does  not  exxeed  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, the  mean  duration  of  life  to  be  thirty-three  years,  of  this  we  cannot  allow 
more  than  a  half,  or  feventeen  years  at  the  utmoft,  to  each  reign,  in  a  long 
fucceflion  of  princes.  Therefore,  as  Ic(hwacu>  the  fon  of  Noah,  began  his  reign 
near  the  beginning  of  the  Treta  yug,  or  in  the  year  179  of  that  period,  if  we 
divide  the  remaining  years  11 17  in  the  Treta  yug  by  17,  we  Ihall  have  about 
Cxty-fix  reigns  from  Icfhwacu's  time  down  to  the  end  of  the  Treta  yug  ;  and 
this  number  of  reigns  is  confirmed  by  the  place  of  Yudhifhthir  in  the  table,  being 
the  fifty-feventh  reign,  and  at  the  fame  time  about  200  years  before  the  end  of 
the  Treta  yug  ;  fo  that,  in  all  probability,  it  would  require  at  leafl  nine  or  ten 
reigns  more,  from  his  time  down  to  the  end  of  that  period.     After  the  fame 

manner,, 
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manner,  the  number  of  connputed  reigns  for  the  whole  of  the  Dwapur  yug  or 
864  years,  would  be  fifty-one  :  which,  with  the  fornner  number,  make  altogether 
117  computed  reigns  ;  and  of  this  number  we  find  no  more  than  114  in  the  folar 
line  of  princes,  and  ftill  confidcrably  lefs  in  the  lunar  line. 

In  confequence  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  adopting  the  aftronomic  aera  of  the 
Call  yuo-,  at  the  clofe  of  Paricfhit's  reign,  as  already  noticed,  Yudhifhthir  and 
Paricfliit's  in  the  lunar  line,  and  with  Vrihadbala  and  Vrihadrana,  their  contem- 
poraries in  the  folar  line  were  removed  (with  others)  by  the  modern  commenta- 
tors from  the  clofe  of  the  Treta  yug  down  to  the  clofe  of  the  Dwapar  yug  of  the 
Poets  •  therefore  Rama  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  laft  prince  of  the  folar  line 
who  reio-ned  in  Oud  at  the  clofe  of  the  Treta  yug  :  and  as  they  had  placed  the 
immediate  fucceffors  of  Paricfhit  at  the  beginning  of  the  Call  yug ;  fo,  in  like 
manner,  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  Vrihadrana  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Call  yug  alfo :  hence  the  mode  of  corredion  re- 
quired becomes  obvious. 

I  have  therefore  reftored  Vrihadbala  and  Vrihadrana  to  their  proper  places  in 
the  Treta  yuo-,  as  contemporaries  with  Yudhifhthir  and  Paricfhit ;  and  the  re- 
maining names  down  to  the  end  of  that  period  marked  with  a  *,  were  their  fuc- 
ceffors as  placed  in  the  Cali  yug. 

The  other  nr>mes  marked  with  a  *,  are  the  remaining  princes  mentioned  in 
Sir  William  Jones's  chronology  as  reigning  in  the  Cali  yug ;  all  of  whom,  how- 
ever, if  they  reigned  at  all,  mufl.  have  reigned  before  the  end  of  the  Dwapar  yug 
of  the  Poets ;  and  their  being  mentioned  by  ancient  hiflorians  as  reigning  in  the 
Cali  yug,  does  not  at  all  imply  that  they  reigned  after  the  Dwapar  yug,  but  only 
in  the  aftronomical  Cali  yug,  which  commenced  the  906th  year  of  the  Satya  yug 
of  the  Poets,  and  has  been  unfortunately  confounded  (by  the  modern  Hindu 
commentators)  with  their  Cali  yug }  with  which  however  it  has  no  relation  ex- 
cept in  name  :  or  to  fpcak  more  corredly,  they  have  confounded  the  fi6titious  ages 
of  the  Poets  with  the  real  aftronomic  periods. 

With  rcfped  to  the  chafm  in  the  lunar  line  of  priiices  after  Jananujaya,  the 
names  that  arc  miffuig  muft  either  have  been  loft,  or  clfe,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, mentioned  by  the  ancient  hiftorians,  as  reigning  in  the  Cali  yug  of  the 
aftronomical  aera ;  and  as  Jananujaya  is  the  firft  prince  mentioned  as  reigning  in 
the  Cali  yug,  in  the  lunar  line,  it  is  very  probable  he  may  be  the  fame  perfon 

recorded 
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recorded  as  reigning  in  the  Trcta  vug  ;  and  if  that  fhould  be  the  cafe,  the  eleven 
names  that  follow  next  to  him,  mofl:  likely  will  be  thofe  that  fhould  fill  the 
chafms. 

At  what  particular  period  of  time,  the  folar  line  of  princes  became  extinct,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  afcertain  ;  by  the  table,  it  would  appear,  that  it  muft  have  been  fifty 
years  before  the  year  3888  of  the  world  ;  but  as  I  allowed  feventeen  years  to 
each  reign,  which  is  rather  too  much  in  a  long  fuccefiion  of  eld  eft  fons,  it  is  pro- 
bable it  mufi:  have  ended  about  100  years  at  leaft,  earlier  than  given  by  the  table; 
which  will  place  the  end  of  the  laft  prince's  reign,  about  the  year  3788  of  the 
world. 

Alexander  the  Great  paid  his  vifit  to  India  about  the  year  3888  of  the  world, 
or  end  of  the  Dwapar  yug  ;  but  whether  he  was  the  caufe  of  the  folar  line  of 
princes  becoming  about  that  time  extin6t,  or  whether  Pralenajit  (the  laft  prince 
but  two  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  whofe  name  might  be  pronounced  or  cor- 
rupted into  Poralnajit,  Porufnajit,  or  even  Porus  itfelf,  leaving  out  the  termina- 
tion najit)  was  the  prince  named  Porus,  whom  Alexander  conquered  and  took 
prifoner,  I  will  leave  to  others  to  decide. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 
Of  the  kings  of  Magadha  or  Behar,  from  the  reign  of  Pr  ad  vox  A,  in  the  year 
1095  of  the  world,  down  to  that  of  Chandrabija  in  the  year  3554,  contain- 
ing a  period  of  1649  years. 


Anno  lilundi. 

Ca!i  Tug.i 

1905 

Pradyota 

Palaca 

Vifachayupa 

Rajaca 

Nandivirdana 

1000 

2044 

Sifunga 

Cacaverna 

Cfliemadherman 

Clhetrajirya 

Vidifara 

Ajatafatru 

Darbaca 

Ajaya 

Nandeverdhana 

Mahanandi 

1139 

Amio  Miiiidi. 

Call  Tug. 

2404 

Nanda 

1499 

2504 

Chandragupta 

Varifara 

Afocaverdhana 

Suyafas 

Defiratha 

Sandgatha 

Salifuca 

Somafarman 

Satadhanwas 

Vriadratha 

1599 

2641 

Pufhpamitha 
Agnamitra 
Sujyefhtha 
Vafumitra 

1736 

6x 


Abhadraca 
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ArinoMundi.  ^n       ug.   AntioMundi.  Call  lug. 


2753 


2825 


Abhadraca 

Pulinda 

Ghofha 

Vajramitra 

Bhagavala 

Devabuti 

Vafudeva 

Bhumitra 

Narayana 

Sufarman 

*Sahadeva 

*Marjari 

*Srutafrava 

*Ayutayuih 

*Niramitra 

*Sunac(hatra 

*Vrifhetrena 

*Carmajit 

*Srutanjaya 

*Vipra 

*Suchi 

*Cfhema 

*Suvrata 

*Dhermafutra 

*Srama 

*Dridhafena 


1848 


1920 


3098 


3554 


*Sumati 

*Subala 

*Sunita 

*Saytajit 

Bali'n 

Crinina 

Srifantacarna 

Paurnamafa 

Lambodara 

Vivilaca 

Meghafwata 

Vatamana 

Talaca 

Sivafwati 

Purifhabheru 

Sumandana 

Chacoraca 

Bataca 

Gomalin 

Purimat 

Medafiras 

Serafcanda 

Yajnyafri 

Vijaya 

Chandrabija 


2193 


264^ 


The  names  with  a  *  let  before  them,  are  thofe  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  fare- 
going  remarks,  to  have  been  erroneoufly  placed  by  the  modern  Hindus  before 
Piadyota  ;  for  Sahadeva,  the  firft  of  the  dynafty,  was  contemporary  with  Yud- 
hifhthir,  who  reigned  about  the  year  2825  of  the  world.  I  have  therefore  re- 
ftored  them  again  to  their  proper  places  in  hiliory,  and  by  that  means  corredied 
the  two  abfurdities  pointed  out  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  Hindu  chro- 
nology of  the  kings  of  Magadha  or  Behar. 

Calcutta,  2nd  OSlober,  1796. 
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XXII. 

ON  THE   RELIGIOUS   CEREMONIES    OF    THE    HINDUS,  AND  OF 
THE  BRA'HMENS  ESPECIALLY. 

By    H.    T.    COLEBROOKE,    Efj.  '  'i     - 

ESSAY  I. 

J-  HE  civil  Law  of  the  Hindus  containing  frequent  allufions  to  their  religious 
rites,  I  was  led,  among  other  purfuits  connefted  with  a  late  undertaking,  to  perufe 
feveral  treatifes  on  this  fubjedt,  and  tranllate  from  the  Sanfcrit  fome  entire  tradts 
and  parts  of  others.  From  thefe  fources  of  information  upon  a  fubjeft  on  which  the 
Hindus  are  by  no  means  communicative,  I  intend  to  lay  before  the  Society,  in  this 
and  fubfequent  eflays,  an  abridged  explanation  of  the  ceremonies,  and  verbal  tranf- 
lations  of  the  prayers  ufed  at  rites,  which  a  Hindu  is  bound  conftantly  to  perform. 
In  other  branches  of  this  enquiry,  the  Society  may  expedl  valuable  communications 
from  our  colleague  Mr.  W.  C.  BlaquiRe*  '^^ho  is  engaged  in  fimilar  refearches. 
That  part  of  the  fubjeft  to  which  I  have  confined  my  enquiries  will  be  alfo  found 
to  contain  curious  matter,  which  I  fliall  now  fet  forth  without  comment,  referving 
for  a  fubfequent  elfay  the  obfervations  which  are  fuggefted  by  a  review  of  thefe 
religious  praftices. 

A  Brahmana  riling  from  deep  is  enjoined  under  the  penalty  of  lofing  the  benefit 
of  all  rites  performed  by  him,  to  rub  his  teeth  with  a  proper  withe,  or  a  twig  of  the 
racemiferous  fig  tree,  pronouncing  to  himfelf  this  prayer,  "  Attend,  lord  of  the 
*•  foreft;  Soma,  king  of  herbs  and  plants,  has  approached  thee:  mayeft  thou  and 
"  he  cleanfe  my  mouth  with  glory  and  good  aufpiccs,  that  I  may  eat  abundant 
"  food."  The  following  prayer  is  alfo  ufed  upon  this  occafion,  "  Lord  of  the  foreft! 
"  grant  me  life,  ftrength,  glory,  fplendour,  offspring,  cattle,  abundant  wealth, 
"  virtue,  knowledge,  and  intelligence."  But  if  a  proper  Vv^ithe  cannot  be  found, 
or  on  certain  days  when  the  ufe  of  it  is  forbidden  (that  is,  on  the  day  of  the  con- 
jun^ion,  and  on  the  firft,  fixth,  and  ninth  days  of  each  lunar  fortnight),  he  mufl 
rinfe  his  mouth  twelve  times  with  water. 

Having 
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Having  carefully  thrown  away  the  twig,  which  has  been  ufed,  in  a  place  free 
from  impurities,  he  lliould  proceed  to  bathe,  {landing  in  a  river  or  in  other  water. 
The  duty  of  bathing  in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  if  the  man  be  a  houfeholder,  and 
in  the  evening  alfo,  if  he   belong  to  an  order  of  devotion,  is  inculcated  by  pro- 
nouncing the  ftridl  obfervance  of  it  in  no  lefs  efficacious,  than  a  rigid  penance,  in 
expiating  fins,  efpecially  the  early  bath  in  the  months  of  Magha,  Pholgima,  and 
Cartica :  and  the  bath  being  particularly  enjoined  as  a  falutary  ablution,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  bathe  in  his  own  houfe,  but  without  prayers,  if  the  weather,  or  his  own 
infirmities,  prevent  his  going  forth  ;  or  he  may  abridge  the  ceremonies  and  ufe  fewer 
prayers,   if  a  religious  duty  or  urgent  bufinefs  require  his  early  attendance.     The 
regular  bath  confifts  of  ablutions  followed  by  worfliip  and  by  the  inaudable  recita- 
tion of  the  Gayatri  with  the  names  of  the  worlds.     Firil:  fipping  water,  and  fprink- 
lincrfome  before  him,  the  priefl:  recites  the  three  fubjoined  prayers,  while  he  per- 
forms an  ablution  by  throwing  water  eight  times  on  his  head,  or  towards  the  fky, 
and  concludes  it  by  carting  water  on  the  ground  to  deftroy  the  Demons,  who  wage 
war  with  the  Gods.    "  ift.  O  waters!  fince  ye  afford  delight,  grant  us  prefent  hap- 
•*  pinefs,  and  the  rapturous  fight  of  the  fupreme  God.     2d.  Like  tender  Mothers 
**  make  us  here  partakers  of  your  mofl  aufpicious  efi'ence.     3d.  We  became  con- 
'*  tented  with  your  efi"ence,  with  which  ye  fatisfy  the  univerfe.     Waters  !  grant  it 
"  unto  us."     For,  as  otherwife  expounded,  the  third  text  may  fignify.  Eagerly  do 
««  we  approach  your  efiTence,  which  fupports  the  univerfal  abode.     Waters!  grant 
*'  it  unto  us."     In  the  Agni  purana  the  ablution  is  otherwife  directed :    "  At  twi- 
**  light,  let  a  man  attentively  recite  the  prayers  addrefled  to  water,  and  perform  an 
"  ablution  by  throwing  water  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  on  the  earth,  towards  the 
•*  fky  J  again  towards  the  fky,  on  the  earth,  on  the   crown  of  his  head,  on  the 
*'  earth,  again  on  the  crown  of  his  head ;  and  laftly,  on  the  earth."     Immediately 
after  this  ablution  he  fliould  fip  water  without  fwallowing  it,  filently  praying  in 
thefe  words,  "  Lord  of  facrifice !   thy  heart  is  in  the  aiidft  of  the  waters  of  the 
"  ocean  ;  may  falutary  herbs  and  waters  pervade  thee.   With  facrificial  hymns  and 
"  humble  falutation  we  invite  thy  prefence  :  may  this  ablution  be  efficacious,"    Or 
he  may  fip  water  while  he  utters  inaudably  the   myfterious   names  of  the  {even 
worlds.     Thrice  plunging  into  water  he  muft  each  time  repeat  the  expiatory  text 
which  recites  the  creation  ;  and  having  thus  completed  his  ablution,  he  puts  on  his 
mantle  after  wafhing  it,  and  fits  down  to  worlhip  the  rifing  fun. 

This 
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This  ceremony  is  begun  by  his  tying  the  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
while  he  recites  the  Guyatri,  holding  much  cufa  grafs  in  his  left,  and  three 
blades  of  the  lame  grafs  in  his  right  hand ;  or  wearing  a  ring  of  grafs  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  fame  hand.  Thrice  fipping  water  with  the  fame  text  preceded  by  the 
myfterious  names  of  worlds,  and  each  time  rubbing  his  hands  as  if  wafhing  them; 
and  finally  touching  with  his  wet  hand  his  feet,  head,  breaR,  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  and 
navel,  or  his  breafl,  navel,  and  both  fl:ioulders,  only  (according  to  another  rule)  he 
fliould  again  fip  water  three  times  pronouncing  to  himfelf  the  expiatory  text  which 
recites  the  creation.  If  he  happen  to  fneeze,  or  fpit,  he  muft  not  immediately  fip 
water,  but  firlc  touch  his  right  ear  in  compliance  with  the  maxim,  "  after  fneez- 
ing,  fpitting,  blowing  his  nofe,  lleeping,  putting  on  apparel,  or  dropping  tears,  a 
man  Ihould  not  imniediately  fip  water,  but  firll;  touch  his  right  ear."  "  Fire,"  fays 
Parasara,  "  water,"  the  vedas,  "  the  fun,  moon,  and  air,  all  refide  in  the  right 
'*  ears  of  Brahmanas.  Ganga  is  in  their  right  ears,  facrificial  fire  in  their 
"  nortrils  ;  at  the  moment  when  both  are  touched,  impurity  vaniflies."  This,  by 
the  by,  will  explain  the  practice  of  fufpending  the  end  of  the  facerdotal  firing  over 
the  right  ear,  to  purify  that  firing  from  the  defilement  which  follows  an  evacuation 
of  urine.  Tlie  fipping  of  water  is  a  requifite  introdadlion  of  all  rites;  without  it, 
fays  the  Samba  purana,  all  ads  of  religion  are  vain.  Having  therefore  fipped  water 
as  above  mentioned,  and  pafied  his  hand  filled  with  water  briilcly  round  his  neck, 
while  he  recites  this  prayer:  "  May  the  Waters  preferve  me!"  The  prieft  clofes 
his  eyes,  and  meditates  in  filence,  figuring  to  himfelf  that  Bra'hma  with  fair  faces, 
*'  and  a  red  complexion,  refides  in  his  navel ;  Vishnu  with  four  arms  and  a  black 
"  complexion,  in  his  heart;  and  Siva  with  five  faces  and  a  white  complexion,  in 
"  his  forehead."  The  prieft  afterwards  meditates  the  holieft  of  texts  during  three 
fuppreifions  of  breath.  Clofing  the  left  noftril  with  the  two  longeft  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  he  draws  his  breath  through  the  right  noftril,  and  then  clofing  that 
noftril  likewife  with  his  thumb,  holds  his  breath  while  he  meditates  the  texc:  he 
then  raifes  both  fingers  off"  the  left  noftril,  and  emits  the  breath  he  had  fupprefl'ed. 
While  he  holds  his  breath  he  muft  on  this  occafion  repeat  to  himlelf  the  Gayatri 
with  the  myfterious  names  of  the  worlds,  the  triliteral  monofyllable,  and  the  facred 
text  of  Bra'hme.  a  fupprefilon  of  breath  io  explained  by  the  ancient  legifiator; 
Ya'jnyawalcya  confequently  implies  the  following  meditation,  "  Om !  earth  ! 
fi>:y  !  heaven  !  middle  region  !  place  of  births !  manfion  of  the  biefiTed !  abode  of 
truth  !"         * 

"  We 
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"  We  meditate  on  the  adorable  ligHt  oi  the  refplendeiit  Generator  which  governs 
"  our  intelle<5ls :  which  is  water,  hiftre,  favour,  immortal  faculty  of  thought, 
"  Bra'hme,  earth,  Iky,  and  heaven."  According  to  the  commentary,  of  which  a 
copious  extraft  fliall  be  fubjoined,  the  text  thus  recited  fignifies,  "  That  effulgent 
*'  power  which  governs  our  intelleds  is  the  primitive  element  of  water,  theluftre  of 
•'  gems  and  other  glittering  fubftances,  the  favour  of  trees  and  herbs,  the  thinking 
"  foul  of  living  beings  ;  it  is  the  creator,  preferver,  and  deftroyer,  the  fun  and  every 
*'  other  deity  and  all  which  moves,  or  which  is  fixed  in  the  three  worlds,  named, 
"  earth,  fky,  and  heaven.  Thefupreme  Bra'hme,  fo  manifelled,  illumines  the  feveii 
"  worlds ;  may  he  unite  my  foul  to  his  own  radiance  (that  is  to  his  own  foul,  which 
"  refides  effulgent  in  the  feventh  world,  or  manfion  of  truth)."  On  another  oc- 
calion  the  concluding  prayer,  which  is  the  Gayatri  of  Bra'hme,  is  omitted,  and  the 
names  of  the  three  lower  worlds  only  are  premifed :  thus  recited,  the  Gayatri  pro- 
perly fo  called,  bears  the  following  import :  "  On  that  effulgent  power,  which  is 
"  Bra'hme  himfelf,  and  is  called  the  light  of  the  radiant  fun,  do  I  meditate  j  go- 
"  vcrned  by  the  myilierious  light  which  refides  within  me,  for  the  purpofe  of 
"  thought;  that  very  light  is  the  earth,  the  fubtil  ether,  and  all  which  exiffs 
"  within  the  created  fphere  ;  it  is  the  threefold  world,  containing  all  which  is 
"  fixed  or  moveable  ;  it  exifts  internally  in  my  heart,  externally  in  the  orb  of  the 
"  fun  ;  being  one  and  the  fame  with  that  effulgent  power.  I  myfelf  am  an 
"irradiated  raanifcflation  of  the  fupreme  Bra'hme."  With  fuch  refiedions,  fays 
the  commentator,  fliould  the  text  be  inaudibly  recited. 

Thele  expofitions  arejuftified  by  a  very  ample  commentary  in  which  numerous 
authorities  are  cited  ;  and  to  which  the  commentator  has  added  many  palfages 
from  ancient  lawyers  and  from  mythological  poems,  fliowing  the  efficacy  of  thefe 
prayers  in  expiating  fin :  as  the  foregoing  explanations  of  the  text  are  founded 
chiefly  on  the  glofs  of  an  ancient  philofopher  and  leglflator.  Yajnyawalcya,  the 
follov/ing  extrad  will  confifl  of  little  more  than  a  verbal  tranflation  of  his  metrical 
glofs  : 

"  The  parent  of  all  beings  produced  all  flates  of  esiftence,  for  he  generates 
"  and  preferves  all  creatures  ;  therefore  is  he  called  the  Generator.  Becaufe  he 
"  fhines  and  fports,  becaufe  he  loves  and  irradiates,  therefore  is  he  called  refplen- 
"  dent  or  divine,  and  is  praifed  by  all  deities.  We  nseditate  on  the  light  which, 
""  exifting  in  our  minds,  continually  governs  our  intelleds  in  the  puriuits  of  vir- 
♦'  tue,   v.ealth,   love,  and   beatitude.     Becaufe  the  being,   who  fhines  with  feven 

"  rays. 
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"  rays,  affuming  the  forms  of  time  and  of  fire,  matures  producftioiis,  is  refplendent, 
"  illumines  all,  and  finally  dellroys  the  univerfe,  therefore,  he  who  naturally 
"  (hines  with  fevcn  rays,  is  called  Light,  or  the  etlulgent  power.  The  firil:  fyllable 
"  denotes,  that  he  illumines  worlds;  the  fecond  conlonant  implies,  that  he  colours 
"  all  creatures;  the  lalt  fyllable  fignifies,  that  he  moves  without  cealing.  From 
"  his  cherilhing  all,  he  is  called  the  irradiating  Preferver." 

Although  it  appears,  from  the  terms  of  the  text,  ("  Light  of  the  Generator  or 
"  Sun,")  that  the  fun  and  the  light  fpoken  of  are  diftant,  yet,  in  meditating 
this  lijblime  text  they  are  undiftinguifhed  ;  that  light  is  the  fun  and  the  fun  is 
light ;  they  are  identical.  "  The  fame  effulgent  and  irradiating  power  which 
animates  living  beings,  as  their  foul  exifts  in  the  fky,  as  the  male  being  refiding  in 
the  midlT:  of  the  fun."  There  is  confequently  no  diftindtion  j  but  that  effulgence, 
which  exifts  in  the  heart  governing  the  Intellcds  of  animals,  mult  alone  be  medi- 
tated as  one  and  the  fame,  however,  with  the  luminous  power  refiding  in  the  orb 
of  the  fun. 

'*  That  which  is  in  the  fun  and  thus  called  light,  or  effulgent  power,  is  adorable 
and  mult  be  worfhipped  by  them  who  dread  fucceffive  births  and  deaths,  and  who 
eagerly  deiire  beatitude.  The  being  who  may  be  feen  in  the  folar  orb,  muft  be 
contemplated  by  the  underfi:anding,  to  obtain  exemption  from  luccefiive  births  and 
deaths  and  various  pains." 

The  prayer  is  preceded  by  the  names  of  the  feven  worlds,  as  epithets  of  it,  to 
denote  its  efScacy;  flgnifying,  "  that  this  light  pervades  and  illumines  the  feveu 
worlds,  which,  fituated  one  above  the  other,  are  the  feven  manfions  of  all  beings : 
'  they  are  called  the  (even  abodes,  felf-exifient,  in  a  former  period,  renovated  in 
-this.  Thefe  feven  myfterious  words  are  celebrated  as  the  names  of  the  leveii 
worlds.  The  place  where  all  beings,  whether  fixed  or  m.oveable,  exift  is  called 
Earth,  which  is  the  firfl  world.  That  in  which  beings  exill:  a  fecond  time,  but 
without  fenfation,  again  to  become  lenfible  at  the  clofe  of  the  period  appointed  for 
the  duration  of  the  prefent  univerfe,  is  the  world  of  re-exiflence.  The  abode  of 
the  good,  v.  licre  cold,  heat,  and  light,  are  perpetually  produced,  is  named  Heaven. 
The  intermediate  region,  between  the  upper  and  lower  worlds,  is  deiiominated 
the  Middle  World.  The  heaven  where  animals,  dcltroyed  in  a  general  confla- 
gration at  tiie  dole  of  the  appointed  period,  are  born  again,  is  thence  called  the 
World  of  Births.  That  in  which  Sanaca  and  other  fons  of  Brahma,  juflified  by 
auftere  devotion,   refide,  exempt  from  all  dominion,  is  thence  named  the-Manfion 

of 
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of  the  Blefled.  Truth,  the  ieventh  world,  and  the  abode  of  Brahme,  is  placed 
oa  the  fummit  above  other  worlds ;  it  is  attained  by  true  knowledge,  by  the  regu- 
lar difcharge  of  duties,  and  by  veracity  :  once  attained,  it  is  never  loft.  Tiuth  is, 
indeed,  the  feventh  world,  therefore,  called  the  Sublime  Abode." 

The  names  of  the  worlds  are  preceded  by  the  triliteral  monofyllable,  to  ob- 
viate the  evil  confequence  announced  by  Menu,  "  A  Brahmana,  beginning  and 
"  endino-  a  ledure  of  the  veda,  (or  the  recital  of  any  holy  ftrain,)  mufl  always 
"  pronounce  to  himf'elf  the  fyllable  6m  ;  for  unlefs  the  fvUable  6m  precede,  his 
"  learnincr  will  flip  away  from  him  ;  and,  iinlefs  it  follow,  nothing  will  be  long 
"  retained;  or  that  fyllable  is  prefixed  to  the  feveral  names  of  worlds,  denoting, 
"  that  the  feveii  worlds  are  manifeflations  of  the  power  fignified  by  that  fyllable. 
"  As  the  leaf  of  the  palafa,"  fays  Yajnyawalcya,  "  is  iupported  by  a  fingle 
"  pedicle,  fo  is  this  univerfe  upheld  by  the  fyllable  6m,  a  fymbol  of  the  fupreme 
"  Brahme."  All  rites  ordained  in  the  veda,  oblations  to  fire,  and  folemn  facri- 
"  fices,  pafs  away,  but  that  which  paffeth  not  away,"  fays  Menu,  "  is  declared  to 
"  be  the  fyllable  6m,  then  called  acfliara,  fince  it  is  a  fymbol  of  God,  the  Lord 
"  of  created  beings." 

"  The  concludino-  prayer  is  fubjoined  to  teach  the  various  manifeftations  of 
"  that  li^ht,  which  is  the  Sun  himfelf.  It  is  Brahme,  the  fupreme  foul.  The 
"  fun,"  fays  Yajnyawalcya,  "  is  Brahme  ;  this  is  a  certain  truth  revealed  in  the 
"  facred  upanifliats,  and  in  various  fachas  of  the  vedas.  So  the  Bhawifhya 
■'  purana,  fpeaking  of  the  fun.  Becaufe  there  is  none  greater  than  he,  nor  has 
"  been,  nor  will  be,  therefore  he  is  celebrated  as  the  fupreme  foul  in  all  the 
"  vedas." 

That  oreateft  of  lights,  which  exifts  in  the  fun,  exifts  alio  as  the  principle  of 
life  in  the  hearts  of  all  beings.  It  fliines  externally  in  the  Iky,  internally  in  the 
heart ;  it  is  found  in  fire  and  in  flame.  This  principle  of  life,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  virtuous,  as  cxifting  in  the  heart  and  in  the  fky,  fhines  externally  in 
the  etherial  region,  manifefted  in  the  form  of  the  fun.  It  is  alfo  made  apparent 
in  the  luftre  of  gems,  ftones,  and  metals,  and  in  the  taftc  of  trees,  plants,  and 
herbs  ;  that  is  the  irradiating  being,  who  is  a  form  of  Brahme,  is  manifelled  in  all 
movino^  beings,  (gods,  demons,  men,  ferpents,  beafts,  birds,  infefts,  and  the  reft,) 
by  their  locomotion  ;  and  in  fome  fixed  fubftanccs,  luch  as  ftones,  gems,  and 
metals,  by  their  lullre  ;  in  others,  fuch  as  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  by  their  fa- 
vour.    Every  thing,  which  moves,  or  which  is  fixed,  is  pervaded  by  that  light, 

which, 
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which,  in  all  moving  things,  exifts  as  the  fupreme  foul,  and  as  the  immortal 
thinking  faculty  of  beings,  which  have  the  power  of  motion.  Thus,  the  venera- 
ble commentator  fays,  "  In  the  midft  of  the  fun  flands  the  moon,  in  the  midft  of 
*'  the  moon  is  fire,  in  the  midft  of  light  is  truth,  in  the  midft  of  truth  is  the  un- 
*'  perilhable  being."  And  again,  "  God  is  the  unpcriftiable  being,  refiding  in  the 
*'  facred  abode;  the  thinking  foul  is  light  alone  j  it  Ihines  with  unborrowed  fplen- 
*•  dour."  This  thinking  foul,  called  the  immortal  "  principle,"  is  a  manifeftation 
of  that  irradiating  power,  who  is  the  fupreme  foij. 

This  univerfe,  confifting  of  three  worlds,  was  produced  from  water.  ♦'  He 
firft,  with  a  thought,  created  the  waters,  and  placed  in  them  a  produftive  feed." 
(Menu,  chap.  i.  v.  8.)  Water,  which  is  the  element  whence  the  three  worlds 
proceeded,  is  that  light,  which  is  alfo  the  efficient  caufe  of  creation,  duration,  and 
deftination,  manifelied  with  thefe  powers,  in  the  form  of  Brahma,  Vifhnu,  and 
Rudra  ;  to  denote  this,  "  earth,  fky,  and  heaven,"  are  fubjoined  as  epithets  of 
•light.  Thefe  terms  bear  alluiion  alfo  to  the  three  qualities  of  truth,  paftion,  and 
darknefs,  correfponding  with  the  three  manifeftations  of  power,  as  creator,  pre- 
ferver,  and  deftroyer  ;  hence  it  is  alfo  intimated,  that  the  irradiating  being  is 
manifefted  as  Brahma,  Vifhnu,  and  Rudra,  who  are  refpecflively  endued  with  the 
qualities  of  truth,  paflion,  and  darknefs.  The  meaning  is,  that  this  irradiating 
being,  who  is  the  fupreme  Brahme,  manifefted  in  three  forms  or  power<^,  is  the 
efficient  caufe  of  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  of  its  duration  and  deftrudion.  So 
in  the  Bhawifliya  purana,  Crifhna  fays,  "  the  fun  is  the  god  of  perception,  the  eye 
*'  of  the  univerfe,  the  caufe  of  day;  there  is  none  greater  than  he  among  the  im- 
*'  mortal  powers.  From  him  this  univerfe  proceeded,  and  in  him  it  will  reach 
*' annihilation  ;  he  is  time  meafured  by  inftants,  &c."  Thus  the  univerfe,  con- 
fifting of  three  worlds  containing  all  which  is  fixed  or  moveable,  is  the  irradiating 
being  ;  and  he  is  the  creator  of  that  univerfe,  the  prefcrver  and  deftroyer  of  it. 
Conlequcntly  nothing  can  exift,  which  is  not  that  irradiating  power. 

Thele  extraAs  from  two  very  copious  commentaries  will  fufficienlly  explain 
the  texts,  which  are  meditated  while  the  breath  is  held  as  above  mentioned.  Im- 
mediately after  thefe  fuppreflions  of  breath,  the  prieft  fliould  fip  water  reciting  the 
following  prayer,  "  May  the  fun  facrifice  the  regent  of  the  firmament  and  other 
"  deities  who  prefide  over  facrifice,  defend  me  from  the  fm  ariling  from  the  im- 
*'  perted;  performance  of  a  rehgious  ceremony.  Whatever  fin  I  have  committed 
"  by  night,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  be  that  cancelled  by  day.     Whatever  ftu 
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"  be  in  mc,  may  that  be  far  removed,  I  offer  this  water  to  the  fun,  whofe  hght 
"  irradiates  my  heart,  who  fprung  from  the  immortal  effence.  Be  this  oblation 
"  efficacious."  He  Ihould  next  make  three  ablutions  with  the  prayers,  "  Watersi 
fmce  ye  afford  delight,  &c."  at  the  fam.e  time  throwing  Mater  eight  times  on  his 
head,  or  towards  the  iky,  and  once  on  the  ground  as  before  ;  and  again  make 
fimilar  ablutions  with  the  following  prayer  :  *'  As  a  tired  man  leaves  drops  of  fweat 
"  at  the  foot  of  a  tree;  as  he  who  bathes  is  cleanfed  from  all  foulnels  j  as  an  ob- 
"  lation  is  lanclified  by  holy  grafs  ;  {o  may  this  water  purify  me  from  iin."  And 
another  ablution  with  the  expiatory  text,  which  rehearies  the  creation.  He  fliould 
next  fill  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  water,  and  prefenting  it  to  his  nofe,  inhale 
the  fluid  by  one  noftril,  and.,  retaining  it  for  a  while,  exhale  it  through  the  other, 
and  throw  away  the  water  towards  the  north-eaft  quarter.  This  is  confidered  as 
an  internal  ablution,  which  wafhes  away  fins.  He  concludes  by  f  pping  water 
with  the  following  prayer,  "  Water  !  thou  doft  penetrate  all  beings  j  thou  dofl 
"  reach  the  deep  receffes  of  the  mountains  ;  thou  art  the  mouth  of  the  univerfe  ; 
*'  thou  art  facrifice :  thou  art  the  myftick  word  vafha ;  thou  art  light,  tafte,  and 
^'  the  immortal  fluid." 

After  theie  ceremonies,  he  proceeds  to  worfhip  the  fun,  ftanding  on  one  foot, 
and  refl:ing  the  other  againft  his  ancle  or  heel,  looking  towards  the  eaft,  and 
holdino-  his  hands  open  before  him  in  a  hollow  form.     In  this  pofture  he  pro- 
nounces  to  hirafelf  the  following  prayers  :      ifl,  "  The  rays  of  light  announce 
*'  the  fplendid  fiery  fun,  beautifully  rifing  to  illumine  the  univerfe,"     2nd,  "  He 
*'  rifes,  ^^'onderful,  the  eye  of  the  fun,  of  water,  and  of  fire,  colle6live  power  of 
*'  o-ods  ;  he  fills  heaven,   earth,  and  iky,  with  his  luminous  net;  he  is  the  foul 
*'  of  all  which  is  fixed  or  locomotive."      3d,  "  That  eye,  fupremely  beneficial, 
*'  rifes  pure  from  the  eaft ;  may  we  lee  him  a  hundred  years  ;  may  we  live  a 
*'  hundred  years  ;  may  we  hear  a  hundred  years."     4th,  '*  May  we,  preferved 
*'  bv  the  divine  power,    contemplating  heaven  above  the  region  of  darknels,  ap- 
♦'  proach  the  deity,   mofl  fplendid   of  luminaries."     The   following  prayer  may 
be  alfo  fubjoined,  "  Thou   art  felf-exiftent,  thou   art  the  moft  excellent  ray  ; 
**  thou  givefl  effulgence  :  grant  it  unto  me."     This  is  explained  as  an  allufion  to 
the  feven  rays  of  the  fun  ;  four  of  which  are  fuppoied  to  point  towards  the  lour 
quarters,  one  upwards,  one  downwards,  and  the  feventh,  which  is  centrical,  is 
the  moil  excellent  of  all :  and  is  here  addreifed,  in  a  prayer,  which  is  explained 
^3  fjgnifying,  "  May  the  fupreme  ruler,  who  generates  all  things,   whofe  lumi- 
nous 
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nous  ray  is  Iclf-exillent,  who  is  the  fubhmc  caufe  of  Hght,  from  whom  worlds 
receive  iUumination,  be  favourable  to  us."  After  preleiiting  an  oblation  to  the 
fun,  in  the  mode  to  be  forthwith  explained,  the  Gayatri  mufc  be  next  invoked, 
in  thefe  words :  "  Thou  art  light  ;  thou  art  feed  ;  thou  art  immortal  life  ;  thou" 
art  effulgent :  beloved  by  the  gods,  defamed  by  none,  thou  art  the  holielT:  facri- 
fice."  And  it  Ihould  be  afterwards  recited  meafure  by  meafure  ;  then  the  two 
firll  mcafures  as  one  hcmilliich,  and  the  third  meafure  as  the  other  ;  and,  luftlv, 
the  three  meaiures  without  interruption.  The  fame  text  is  then  invoked  in 
thefe  words  :  "  Divine  text,  who  doll  grant  our  bell  wifhes,  whofe  name  is  tri-^ 
fyllable,  whofe  import  is  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Being;  come  thou  mother  of 
the  vedas,  who  didlt  fpring  from  Brahme,  be  conftant  here."  The  Gayatri  is 
then  pronounced  inaudibly  with  the  triliteral  monofyllable,  and  the  names  of  the 
three  lower  worlds  a  hundred  or  a  thouiand  times,  or  as  often  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, counting  the  repetitions  on  a  rofary  of  gems  let  in  gold,  or  of  wild  grains. 
For  this  purpole,  the  feeds  of  the  putrajiva,  vulgarly  named  pitonhia,  are  de- 
clared preferable.  The  following  prayers  from  theViflinu  purana,  conclude  thefe 
repetitions  *:  "  Salutation  to  the  fun;  to  that  luminary,  O  Brahme,  who  is 
"  the  light  of  the  pervader,  the  true  generator  of  the  univerfe,  the  caufe 
**  of  efficacious  rites."  2d,  "  I  bow  to  the  great  caufe  of  day  (whofe  emblem. 
"  is  a  full  blown  flower  of  the  yava  tree);  the  mighty  luminary  fprung  from 
"  Calyapa,-  the  foe  of  darknefs,  the  deftroyer  of  every  lin  :"  or  the  prieft 
walks  a  turn  through  the  ibuth,  rehearfing  a  Ihort  text,  "  I  follow  the  courle 
"  of  the  fun  ;"  which  is  thus  explained,  "  As  the  fun,  in  his  courfe,  moves 
•'  round  the  world  by  the  way  of  the  fouth,.fo  do  I,  following  that  luminary,  oh-- 
*'  tain  the  benefit  iirifmg  from  a  journey  round  the  earth,  by  the  way  of  the 
«  fouth." 

*  "  I  omit  the  verp  tedious  detail  refpediing  fms  expiated  by  a  fet  number  of  repetitions  ;  but  in  one  inftance,  . 
as  an  atonement  for  unwarily  eating  or  drinking  what  is  forbidden,  it  is  direeled,  that  eight  hundred  repetitions 
of  the  Gayatri  (hould  be  preceded  by  three  fuppreffions  of  breath,  touching  water  during  the  recital  of  the  following 
text :  '  The  bull  roars  ;  he  has  four  horns  j  three  feet,  two  heads,  fcven  hands,  and  is  bound  by  a  threefold  ligature  : 
he  Is  the  mighty  refplendent  being,  and  pervades  mortal  men.'  The  bull  is  jultice  perfonitied.  His  four  horns  arc 
the  Brahma  or  fuperintending  prieli:,  the  Udgatri  or  chanter  of  the  Samadeva,  the  Hotii  or  leader  of  the  ilig\'eda, 
who  performs  the  elTential  part  of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  Adhwarin,  who  fits  in  the  facred  clofe  and  chants  the 
Yajurveda.  His  three  feet  are  the  three  vedas.  Oblations  and  facrifice  are  his  two  heads,  roaring  Itupendoully.  His 
feven  hands  are  the  Hotri,  Ma<ftravamma,  Bramanach  handafi,  Gravaftata,  Adchhavac,  Nilhtri,  and  Potri,  names 
by  which  officiating  priefts  are  defigned  at  certain  folemn  rites.  The  threefold  ligature  by  which  he  is  bound,  is  wor- 
(hipped  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening. 

The 
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'  :  The  oblation  above  mentioned,  and  which  is  called  Arg'ha,  confifts  of  tila, 
flowers,  barley,  water,  and  red  fanders  wood,  in  a  clean  copper  veffel  made  in 
the  fhape  of  a  boat  ;  this  the  prieft  places  on  his  head,  and  thus  prefents  it  with 
the  following  text,  "  He  who  travels  the  appointed  path  (namely  the  fun)  is 
"  prefent  in  that  pure  orb  of  fire,  and  in  the  ethereal  region,  he  is  the  facrificer 
<*  at  relicrious  rites,  and  he  fits  in  the  facred  clofe,  never  remaining  a  fingle  day 
*'  in  the  fame  fpot,  yet  prefent  in  every  houfe,  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being, 
"  in  the  mod  holy  manfion,  in  the  fubtle  ether,  produced  in  water,  in  earth,  in 
*'  the  abode  of  truth,  and  in  the  flony  mountains  ;  he  is  that,  which  is  both 
*♦  minute  and  vafl."  This  text  is  explained  as  fignifying,  that  the  fun  is  a  mani- 
feftation  of  the'  fupreme  being,  prefent  every  where,  produced  every  where,  per- 
vadino-  every  place  and  thing.  The  oblation  is  concluded  by  worftiipping  the  fun 
with  the  fubjoined  text,  his  rays,  the  efficient  caufes  of  knowledge,  irradiating 
worlds,  appear  like  facrificial  fires." 

Preparatory  to  any  a6l  of  religion,  ablutions  mufl:  be  again   performed  in  the 
form  prefcribed  for  the  mid-day  bath  j  the  pradlce  of  bathing  at  noon  is  like- 
wife  enjoined  as  requifite  to  cleanlinefs,  conducive  to  health,   and  efficacious  in 
removing    fpiritual   as   well   as  corporeal   defilements  :    it  muft  neverthelefs  be 
omitted  by  one  who  is  afflided  with  difeafe  ;   and  a  healthy  perfon  is   forbidden 
to  bathe  immediately  after  a  meal,   and  without  laying  afide  his  jewels  and  other 
ornaments.     If  there  be  no  impediment,  fuch  as  thofe  now  mentioned  or  for- 
merly noticed,  in  fpeaking  of  early  ablutions  he  may  bathe  with  water  drawn  from 
a  well,  from  a  fountain,  or  from  a  bafon  of  a  cataraft ;  but  he  ffiould  prefer  water 
which  lays  above  ground,  choofing  a  ftream  rather  than  flagnant  water,  a  river 
in  preference  to  a  fmall  brook,  a  holy  flream  before  a  vulgar  river,  and,  above  all, 
the  water  of  the  Ganges.      In  treating  of  the  bath,  authors  diftinguiffi  various  ab- 
lutions,  properly  and  improperly  fo  called,  fuch  as  rubbing  the  body  with  affies, 
which  is  named  a  bath  lacred  to  fire,   plunging  into  water,  a  bath  facred  to  the 
regent  of  this   element  :    ablutions   accompanied   by  the   prayers,  "   O  waters  ! 
*'  fince  ye  afford  delight,  &c."  which  conftitute  the  holy  bath  :  ftanding  in  duft 
raifed  by  the   treading  of  cows,  a  bath  denominated  from  wind  or  air  ;  land- 
ing  in   the   rain   during  daylight,  a  bath   named   from   the  Iky  or   atmofphere. 
The  ablution  or  bath  properly  fo  called  are  performed  with  the  following  cere- 
monies. 

After  bathing  and  cleaning  his  perfon,  and  pronouncing  as  a  vow,  "  I  will 

now 
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now  perform  abkitions,"  he  who  bathes  fhould  invoke  the  holy  river  ;  •'  O 
Ganga,  Yamuna,  Sarafwati,  Satadru,  Marudviaha,  and  Jiyiciya  !  hear  my 
prayers  J  for  my  fake  be  included  in  this  fmall  quantity  of  water  with  the  holy 
itreams  of  Parulhti  Afieni,  and  Vitalla."  He  fhould  alfo  utter  the  radical  j^ayer 
confifting  of  the  words  "  Salutation  to  Narayana."  Upon  this  occafion  a  prayer 
extraded  from  the  Padma  purana  is  often  ufed  with  tliis  falutation  called  the 
radical  text ;  and  the  ceremony  is  at  once  concluded  by  taking  up  the  earth  and 
pronouncing  the  fubjoined  prayers  ;  "  Earth,  fupporter  of  all  things,  trampled 
"  by  horfcs,  traverfed  by  cars,  trodden  by  Viflinu  !  whatever  Cm  has  been  com- 
*'  mitted  by  me,  do  thou,  who  art  upheld  by  the  hundred  armed  Ciidina,  in- 
"  carnate  in  the  fliape  of  a  boar,  afcend  my  limbs,  and  remove  every  Uich 
«'  fui." 

The  text  extracted  from  the  Padma  purana  follows :  "  thou  didfl  fpring  from 
*'  the  foot  of  Viflinu  daughter  of  Viflinu,  honoured  by  him  ;  therefore  preferve 
*'  us  from  fin,  proteding  us  from  the  day  of  our  birth,  even  unto  death.  The 
*'  regent  of  air  has  named  thirty-five  millions  of  holy  places  in  the  Iky,  on  earth, 
**  and  in  the  fpace  between;  they  are  all  comprifed  in  the  daughter  Jahnu.  Thou 
**  art  called  fhe,  who  promotes  growth,  among  the  gods  :  thou  art  named  the 
*'  lotos  ;  able,  wife  of  Prithu,  bird,  body  of  the  univerfe,  wife  of  Siva,  nedlar, 
"  female  cheriflier  of  fcience,  cheerful,  favouring  worlds  ;  merciful,  daughter  of 
"  Jahnu,  confoler,  giver  of  confolation.  Ganga,  who  flows  through  the  three 
**  worlds,  will  be  near  unto  him,  who  pronounces  thefe  pure  titles  during  his  ab- 
"  lution." 

When  the  ceremony  is  preferred  in  its  full  detail,  the  regular  prayer  is  a  text 
of  the  veda.  "  Thrice  did  Vifhnu  ftep,  and  at  three  ftrides  traverfed  the  uni- 
**  verfe  :  happily  was  his  foot  placed  on  this  dufly  earth.  Be  this  oblation  effica- 
*'  cious  !"  By  this  prayer  is  meant,  "  May  the  earth,  thus  taken  up,  purify  me." 
Cow  dung  is  next  employed  with  a  prayer  importing,  "  Since  I  take  up  cow 
*'  dung^  invoking  thereon  the  goddefs  of  abundance,  may  I  obtain  profperity  !" 
the  literal  fenfe  is  this :  "  I  here  invoke  that  goddefs  of  abundance,  who  is  the 
"  vehicle  of  fmell,  who  is  irrefiftible,  ever  white,  prefent  in  this  cow  dung,  mif- 
**  trefs  of  all  beings,  greatefl  of  elements,  ruling  all  the  fenfes."  Water  is  after- 
wards held  up  in  the  hollow  of  both  hands  joined,  while  the  prayer  denominated 
from  the  regent  of  water  is  pronounced  :  "   Becaufe  Varuna,  king  of  waters, 

fpread 
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fpread  a  road  for  the  fun,  therefore  do  I  follow  that  route.     Oh  !   he  made  that- 
read  in  untrodden  fpace,.  to  receive  the  footfteps  of  the  fun.    It  is  he  who  reftralns 
the  heart-rending  wicked."     The  fenfe  is,  "  Varuna,   king  of  waters,  who  curbs , 
the  wicked,  made  an  expanded  road  in  the  other  real  region  to  receive  the  rays 
of  the  fun  ;  I  therefore  follow  that  route."     Next,  previous  to  fwimming,  a  iliort 
prayer  mufl  be  meditated:  "  Salutation  to  the  regent  of  water !  pad  are  the  fetters 
*'  of  Varuna."     This  is  explained  as  importing  that  the  difpleafure  of  Varuna,  at 
a  man's  traverfing  the  ^\■aters  which  are  his  fetters,   is  averted  by  falutation:. 
fwimming  is  therefore  preceded  by  this  addrefs.     The  prieft   fhould  next   recite 
the  invocation  of  holy  rivers,   and  thrice  throw  water  on  his  head  from  the  hol- 
low of  both  hands  joined,  repeating  three  feveral  texts  :    ift,  "  Waters  !   remove: 
*'  this  fin,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  in  me  ;   whether  I  have  done  any  thing  ma-- 
*'  licious  towards  others,   or   curfed  them  in  my  heart,   or  fpoken  falfehoods."' 
2d,     "  Waters  \  mothers  of  worlds !,  purify  us  ;  cleanfe  us  by  the  fprinkled  fluid, 
*'  ye  who  purify  through  libations ;  for,  ye,  divine  waters,  do  remove  every  fin." 
3d,     *'  As  a  tired  man  leaves  drops  of  fweat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  &c."     Again, 
fwimming  and  making  a  circuit  through  the  fouth,   this   prayer  fliould  be  re- 
cited :  "  May  divine  waters  be  aufpicious  to  us  for  accumulation,  for  gain,  and. 
"  for  refrefl-iing  draughts  :  may  they  hften  to  us,  that  we  may  be  aflbciate  with. 
"  o-ood  aufpices."     Next  reciting  the  following  prayer   the  priefl  fhould  thrice 
pluno-e  into  water  :    "   O  confummation  of  folemn  rites  !    who  doll  purify  when 
"  performed  by  the  mofl  grievous  offenders ;  thou  doft  invite  the  bafeft  criminals 
"  to  purification  ;   thou  doft  expiate  the  moft  heinous   crimes.     I  atone  for  fins 
"  towards  the  gods  by  gratifying  them  with  oblations  and  facrifice ;  I  expiate  fins 
"  towards  mortals  by  employing  mortal  men  to  officiate  at  facraments.     There- 
*'  fore  defend  me  from  the  pernicious  iin  of  offending  the  gods." 

Water  mull  be  next  fipped  with  the  prayer,  "  Lord  of  facrifice,  thy  heart  is 
*'  in  the  midft  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  &c."  and  the  invocation  of  holy 
rivers  is  again  recited.  The  priefl:  mull  thrice  throw  up  water  with  the  three 
prayers,  "  O  waters,  fince  ye  afford  delight,  &c."  and  again,  with  the  three  fub- 
joined  prayers  :  ifl,  "  May  the  Lord  of  thought  purify  me  with  an  uncut  blade 
"  of  cufa  grafs,  and  with  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Lord  of  purity,  may  I  obtain  that 
"  coveted  innocence,  which  is  the  wifli  of  thee,  who  is  fatistied  with  this  oblation 
"  of  water  and  of  me,  who  am  purified  by  this  holy  grafs."     2d,  "May  the  Lord 

"  of 
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"**  of  fpeech  purify  me.  Sec."  3d,  "  May  the  rcfplcndent  fun  purify  me,  &c." 
Thrice  pkuiging  into  water,  the  prielT:  llioald  as  often  repeat  the  grand  expiatory 
text,  of  which  Yajnyawalcya  fays,  "  it  comprifes  the  principles  of  things,  and  the 
*'  elements,  the  exigence  of  the  (chaotick)  mafs,  the  produ6lion  aud  deftruftion 
'*'  of  worlds."  This  ferves  as  a  key  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  text,  which 
being  confidered  as  the  eflence  of  the  vedas,  is  moft  myfterious.  The  author 
before  me,  feems  to  undertake  the  explanation  of  it  with  great  awe,  and  intimates, 
that  he  has  no  other  key  to  its  meaning,  nor  the  aid  of  earlier  commentaries.  "The 
*'  Supreme  Being  alone  exifted ;  afterwards  there  was  univerfal  darknefs  :  next 
*'  the  watery  ocean  was  produced,  by  the  diffulion  of  virtue  ;  then  did  the  Crea- 
*'  tor,  lord  of  the  univerfe,  rife  out  of  the  ocean,  and  fucceflively  frame  the  fun  and 
*'  moon,  which  govern  day  and  night,  whence  proceeds  the  revolution  of  years  ; 
*'  and  after  them  he  framed  heaven  and  earth,  the  fpace  between,  and  the  celeflial 
*'  region,"  The  terms  with  which  the  text  begins,  both  fignify  truth,  but  here 
explained  as  denoting  the  fupreme  Brahme,  on  the  authority  of  a  text  quoted 
from  the  veda ;  *'  Brahme  is  truth,  the  one  immutable  being.  He  is  truth  and 
*' everlafling  knowledge."     *  During  the  period  of  general-annihilation,  fays  the 

*  commentator,  the  Supreme  Being  alone  exifted.  Afterwards,  during  that  pe- 
'  riod,  night  was  produced  ;  in  other  words,  there  was  univerfal  darknefs.* 
*'  This  univerfe  exifted  only  in  darknefs,  imperceptible,  undetinable,  undifcoverable 
*'  by  rcafon,  and  undifcovered  by  revelation  as  if  it  were  wholly  immerfed  in 
*'  fleep."  (Menu,  ch.  I.  v.  5.)  Next,  when  the  creation  began,  the  ocean  was 
produced  by  an  unfeen  power  univerfally  diftufedj  that  is,  the  element  of  \\'atcr 
was  firft  reproduced,  as  the  means  of  the  creation  :  "  He  firft,  \^  ith  a  thought, 
*'  created  the  waters,  &c."  (Menu,  ch.  I.  v.  8.)  Then  did  the  Creator,  when 
lord  of  the  univerfe,  rife  out  of  the  waters.     *  The  lord  of  the   univerie,  annihi- 

*  lated  by  the  general  deftrudion,   revived    with  his   own  creation  of  the   three 

*  worlds.'  Heaven  is  here  explained  the  expanfe  of  the  iky  above  the  region  of  the 
ftars.  The  ccleftial  region  is  the  middle  world  and  heavens  above.  The  author 
before  me,  has  added  numerous  quotations  on  the  fublimity  and  efficacy  of  this 
text,  which  Menu  compares  with  the  facrihce  of  a  horfe,  in  refped  of  its  power  to 
obliterate  fins. 

After  bathing,  while  he  repeats  this  prayer,  the  prieft  fhould  again  plunge  into 
water,  thrice  repeating  the  text,  "  As  a  tired  man  leaves  drops  of  fweat  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.  Sec."     Afterwards,  to  atone  for  greater  offences,  he  ftiould  meditate 

the 
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the  Gayatri,  &c.  during  three  fuppreffions  of  breath.  •  He  mufl  alfo  recite  it  mea- 
fure  by  meafure,  hemilHch  by  hemiftich  ;  and,  Jaftly,  the  entire  text  without  any 
paufe.  As  an  expiation  of  the  fin  of  eating  with  men  of  very  low  tribes,  or  of 
coveting  or  accepting  what  fhould  not  be  received,  a  man  fliould  plunge  into 
■water,  at  the  fame  time  reciting  a  prayer  which  will  be  quoted  on  another  occa- 
lion.  One  who  has  drunk  fpirituous  liquors  fliould  traverfe  water  up  to  his 
throat  ■  and  drink  as  much  expreffed  juice  of  the  moon  plant,  as  he  can  take  up  in 
the  hollow  of  both  hands,  while  he  meditates  the  triliteral  monofyllable,  and  then 
plun<Je  into  water,  reciting  the  fubjoined  prayer,  "  O  Rudra !  hunt  not  our  offspring 
*'  and  defcendants  ;  abridge  not  the  period  of  our  lives  ;  deftroy  not  our  cows ;  kill 
"  not  our  horfes;  flay  not  our  proud  and  irritable  folks;  becaufe,  holding  oblations, 
"  we  always  pray  to  thee." 

■  ,  Having  finifhed  his  ablutions,  and  coming  out  of  the  water,  putting  on  his  ap- 
parel after  cleanfing  it,  having  wafhed  his  hands  and  feet,  and  having  fipped  water, 
the  prieft  fits  down  to  worfhip  in  the  fame  mode,  which  was  dire6led  after  the 
early  bath ;  fubftituting,  however,  the  following  prayer,  in  lieu  of  that  which  be- 
o-ins  with  the  words,  "  May  the  fun,  facrifice,  &c.'*  "  May  the  waters  purify  the 
*'  earth,  that  fhe,  being  cleanfed,  may  purify  me  :  may  the  lord  of  holy  knowledge 
"  purify  her,  that  ftie  being  cleanfed  by  holinefs,  may  purify  me  :  may  the  waters 
*'  free  me  from  every  defilement,  whatever  be  my  uncleannefs,  whether  I  have 
*'  eaten  prohibited  food,  done  forbidden  afts,  or  accepted  the  gifts,  of  difhonefl 
"  men."  Another  difference  between  worfhip  at  noon  and  in  the  morning,  con- 
fifts  in  {landing  before  the  fun  with  uplifted  arms,  inftead  of  joining  the  hands  in  a 
hollow  form.     In  all  other  refpedls  the  form  of  adoration  is  fimilar. 

Having  concluded  this  ceremony,  and  walked  in  a  round  beginning  through  the 
fouth,  and  faluted  the  fun,  the  priefl  may  proceed  to  ftudy  a  portion  of  the  veda. 
Turnino-  his  face  towards  the  eaft,  with  his  right  hand  towards  the  fouth,  and  his 
left  hand  towards  the  north,  fitting  down  with  the  cufa  grafs  before  him,  holdmg 
two  facred  blades  of  grafs  on  the  tips  of  his  left  fingers,  and  placing  his  right  hand 
thereon,  with  the  palm  turned  upwards,  and  having  thus  meditated  the  Gayatri, 
the  priefl  fhould  recite  the  proper  text  on  commencing  the  ledlure,  and  read  as 
much  of  the  vedas  as  may  be  praflicable  for  him,  continuing  the  pradice  daily 
until  he  have  read  the  v/hole  of  the  vedas  j  and  then  recommencing  the 
courfe. 

Prayer  on  beginning  a  ledure  of  the  Rigveda:  "  I  praifc  the  blazing  fire,  which 

"  is 
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*'  is  firrt:  placed  at  religious  rites,  which  efFeds  the  ceremony,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"votary,  which  performs  the  eflcntial  part  of  the  rite,  which  is  the  moft  liberal 
*'  giver  of  gems." 

On  beginning  a  ledurc  of  the  Yajurveda  :  "  I  gather  thee,  O  branch  of  the 
*'  veda,  for  the  fake  of  rain  ;  I  pluck  thee  for  the  fake  of  ftrength.  Calves!  ye 
*'  are  like  unto  aii";  (that  is,  as  wind  fupplies  the  world  by  means  of  rain,  fo  do  ye 
*'  fupply  facrifices  by  the  milking  of  cows).  May  the  luminous  generator  of 
*'  worlds,  make  you  attain  fuccefs  in  the  bcft  of  lacraments." 

On  the  beginning  a  le61urc  of  the  Samaveda  :  "  Regent  of  fire,  who  doft  cffeft 
*'  all  religious  ceremonies,  approach  to  tafte  my  offering;  thou  who  art  praifed  for 
*'  the  fake  of  oblations,  fit  down  on  this  grafs." 

The  text  which  is  repeated  on  commencing  a  ledlure  of  the  At'harva  veda  has 
been  already  quoted  on  another  occafion  :  "  May  divine  waters  be  aufpicious  to 
«  us,  6cc." 

In  this  manner  fliould  a  ledure  of  the  vedas,  or  of  the  vedangas,   of  the  facred 
poems  and  mythological  hiftory  of  law,  and  other  branches  of  found  literature,  be 
conduced.     The  pried  fliould  next  proceed  to  offer  barley,  tila  and  water  to  the 
manes.     Turning  his  face  towards  the  eaft,   wearing  the  facrificial  cord  on  his  left 
(boulder,  he  fhould  fit  down  and  fpread  cufa  grafs  before  him  with  the  tips  pointing 
towards  the  eafl.     Taking  grains  of  barley  in  his  right  hand,  he  fhould  invoke 
the  gods.     '!  O  affembled  gods!   hear  my  call,  fit  down   on  this  grafs  j"  then 
throwing  away  fome  grains  of  barley,  and  putting  one  hand  over  the  other,   he 
fhould  pray  in  thefe  words :  "  Gods  !   who  refide  in  the  ethereal  region,  in  the 
*'  world  near  us,   and  in  heaven  above ;  ye  whofe  tongues  are  f^ame,  and  who  fave 
'•  all  them  who  duly  perform  the  facraments,  hear  my  call,  fit  down  on  this  grafs, 
'*  and  be  cheerful."     Spreading  the  cufa  grafs,   the  tips  of  which  mufl  point  to- 
wards the  eaft,  and  placing  his  left  hand  thereon,  and  his  right  hand  above  the  left, 
he  muft  offer  grains  of  barley  and  water  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers,   (which  are 
parts  dedicated  to  the  gods),  holding  three  ftraight  blades  of  grafs,  fo  that  the  tips 
be  towards  his  thumb,  and  repeating  this  prayer  :   "  May  the  gods  be  fatisfied ; 
"  may  the  holy  verfes,   the  fcriptures,  the  devout  fages,  the  facred  poems,   the 
«'  teachers  of  them,  and  the  celefi:ial  quiriflers,  be  fatisfied ;  may  other  inftrudors, 
"  human  beings,  minutes  of  time,  moments,  inflants  meafured  by  the  twinkling  of 
"  an  eye,  hours,  days,  fortnights,  months,  feafons,  and  years,  with  all  their  compo- 

6  z       .  "  nent 
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"  nent  parts  be  fati&fied  herewith  *."  Next  wearing  the  facrificial  thread  round 
his  neck,  and  turning  towards  the  north,  he  fhould  offer  tila,  or  grains  of  barley 
with  water,  from  the  middle  of  his  hand  (which  is  a  part  dedicated  to  human 
beings),  holding  in  it  cufa  grafs,  the  middle  of  which  muft  reft  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand :  this  oblation  he  prefents  on  grals,  the  tips  of  which  are  pointed  towards 
the  north  ;  and  with  it  he  pronounces  thefe  words :  "  May  Sanaca  be  fatisfied  ; 
"  may  Samandana,  Sanatana,  Capila,  Afuri,  Bodhu,  and  Parchaficha,  be  fatisfied 
"  herewith."  Placing  the  thread,  &c.  on  his  right  flioulder,  and  turning  towards 
the  fouth,  he  muft  offer  tila  and  water  from  the  root  of  his  thumb  (which  is  a  part 
facred  to  the  progenitors  of  mankind),  holding  bent  grafs  thereon  ;  this  oblation 
he  Ihould  prefent  upon  a  veffel  of  rhinoceros'  horn  placed  on  grafs,  the  tips  of 
which  are  pointed  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  with  it  he  fays,  "  May  fire,  which  re- 
*•  ceives  oblations,  prefented  to  our  forefather,  be  fatisfied  herewith  ^  may  the  moon, 
**  the  judge  of  departed  fouls,  the  fun,  the  progenitors  who  are  purified  by  fire» 
**  thofe  who  are  named  from  their  drinking  the  juice  of  the  moon  plant,  and  thofe 
*'  who  are  denominated  from  fitting  on  holy  grafs,  be  fatisfied  herewith  !"  He 
muft  then  make  a  fimilar  oblation,  faying,  "  May  Nar^s'arya,  Paras'arya,  S'uca, 
*'  Sacalya,  Yaj'nyawalcya,  Jdtucarn'a,  Catyayana,  Apaftamba,  Baud'hyana,  Vacha- 
"  cut'i,  Vacjavapf,  Huhu,  LocacftiijMaitrayan  i,  and  Aindrayan  i,  be  fatisfied  here- 
"  with."  He  afterwards  offers  three  oblations  of  water  mixed  with  tila,  from  the 
hollow  of  both  hands  joined,  and  this  he  repeats  fourteen  times  with  the  difterent 
titles  of  Yama,  which  are  confidered  as  fourteen  diftindt  forms  of  the  fame  deity. 
•'  Salutation  to  Yama,  falutation  to  Dhermaraja,  or  the  king  of  deities,  to  death,  to 
"  Antaca  or  the  deftroyer,  to  Vaivafwata  or  the  child  of  the  fun,  to  time,  to  the 
•'*  flayer  of  all  beings,  to  Audbumbara  or  Yama  fpringing  out  of  the  racemiferous 
"  fig  tree,  to  him  who  reduces  all  things  to  aflies,  to  the  dark-blue  deity,  to  him 
"  who  refides  in  the  fupreme  abode,  to  him  whofe  belly  is  like  that  of  a  wolf,  to 
**  the  variegated  being,  to  the  wonderful  inflidlor  of  pains."  Taking  up  grains  of 
tila,  and  throwing  them  away  while  he  pronounces  this  addrels  to  fire  :  "  Ea- 
"  gerly  we  place  and  fupport  thee  ;  eagerly  we  give  thee  fuel ;  do  thou  fondly 
•'  invite  the  progenitors,  who  love  thee,  to  tafte  this  pious  oblation."  Let  him 
invoke  the  progenitors  of  mankind  in  thefe  words :  "  May  our  progenitors,  who 

«•  The  verb  is  repeated  with  each  term,  "  May  the  holy  verfes  be  fatisfied ;  may  the  vedas  be  fatisfied,  &c." 

"  are 
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**  are  worthy  of  drinking  the  juice  of  the  moon  plant,  and  they  who  are  purified 
*'  by  lire,  approach  us  through  the  paths  which  are  travelled  by  gods  ;  and  pleafed 
*'  with  the  food  prefented  at  the  facrament,  may  they  alk  for  more,  and  preferve 
*'  us  from  evil."  He  fliould  then  offer  a  triple  oblation  of  water  with  both  hands, 
reciting  the  following  text,  and  laying,  "  I  offer  this  tila  and  water  to  my  father, 
"  fuch  a  one  fprung  from  fuch  a  family."  He  mull:  offer  hmilar  oblations  to  his 
paternal  grandfather,  great-grandfather ;  and  another  fet  of  llmilar  oblations  to  his 
maternal  grandfather,  and  to  the  father  and  grandfather  of  that  ancellor ;  a  fimilar 
oblation  mull:  be  prefented  to  his  mother,  and  iingle  oblations  to  his  paternal  grand- 
mother and  great-grandmother  :  three  more  oblations  are  prefented,  each  to  three 
perfons,  paternal  uncle,  brother,  fon,  grandfons,  daughter's  fon,  fon-in-law,  ma- 
ternal uncles,  lifter's  fon,  father's  filler's  fon,  mother's  lifter,  and  other  relations. 
The  text  alluded  to  bears  this^meaning  :  "  Waters  be  the  food  of  our  progenitors ; 
*'  fatisfy  my  parents,  ye  who  convey  nourilliment,  which  is  the  drink  of  immor- 
*'  tality,  the  fluid  of  libations,  the  milky  liquor,  the  confined  and  promifed  food  of 
*'  the  manes." 

The  ceremony  may  be  concluded  with  three  voluntary  oblations ;  the  firft  pre- 
fented like  the  oblations  to  deities,  looking  towards  the  eaft,  and  with  the  facrifi- 
cial  cord  placed  on  his  left  llioulder.  The  fecond  like  that  offered  to  progenitors, 
looking  towards  the  fouth,  and  with  the  firing  palTed  over  his  right  fhoulder. 
The  prayers  which  accompany  thefe  offerings  are  fubjoined :  ift.  "May  the 
*'  gods,  demons,  benevolent  genii,  huge  ferpents,  heavenly  quirifters,  fierce 
*<  giants,  blood  thirfly  favages,  unmelodious  guardians  of  the  celeftial  treafure, 
*'  fuccefsful  genii,  fpirits  called  Cufhmanda,  trees,  and  all  animals,  which  move 
*'  in  air  or  in  water,  which  live  on  earth,  and  feed  abroad,  may  all  thefe  quickly 
"  obtain  contentment,  through  the  water  prefented  by  me."  2nd.  "  To  fatisfy 
"  them  who  are  detained  in  all  the  hells  and  places  of  torment,  this  water  is  pre- 
*'  fented  by  me."  3d.  "  May  thofe,  who  are,  and  thofe  who  are  not,  of  kin  to 
"  me,  and  thofe  who  are  allied  to  me  in  a  former  exiflence,  and  all  who  delire 
"  oblations  of  water  from  me,  obtain  perfect  contentment."  The  firft  text  which 
is  taken  from  the  Samaveda  differs  a  little  from  the  Yajurveda.  "  Gods,  benevo- 
**  lent  genii,  huge  ferpents,  nymphs,  demons,  wicked  beings,  fnakes,  birds  of 
*•'  mighty  wing,  trees,  giants ;  and  all  who  traverfe  the  ethereal  region,  genii 
"  who  cherifli  fcience,  animals  that  live  in  water  or  traverfe  the  atmofphcre,  crea- 
**  tures  that  have  no  abode,  and  all  living  animals  which  exift  in  fin  or  in  the 

*'  pradice 
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"  pradice  of  virtue  ;  to  fatisfy  them  is  this  water  prefented  by  me."  Afterwards, 
the  prieft  fhould  wring  his  lower  garment  pronouncing  this  text :  *'  May  thofe 
*'  who  have  been  born  in  my  family,  and  have  died,  leaving  no  fon  nor  kinfman, 
**  bearing  the  fame  name,  be  contented  with  this  water  which  I  prefent  by  wring- 
*'  ing  it  from  my  vefture."  Tiien  placing  his  facrificial  cord  on  his  left  fhoulder, 
iipping  water,  and  raifing  up  his  arms,  let  him  contemplate  the  fun,  reciting  a 
prayer  inferted  above  :  "  He  who  travels  the  appointed  path,  &c."  The  prieft 
fhould  afterwards  prefent  an  oblation  of  water  to  the  fun,  pronouncing  the  text  of 
the  Viflinu  purana  which  has  been  already  cited,  "  Salutation  to  the  fun,"  &c. 
He  then  concludes  the  whole  ceremony  by  worlhipping  the  fun  with  a  prayer 
above  quoted :  "  Thou  art  felf-exiftent,"  &cc.  by  making  a  circuit  through  the 
fouth  while  he  pronounces,  "  I  follow  the  courfe  of  the  fun  j"  and  by  offering 
water  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  while  he  falutes  the  regents  of  fpace  and  other 
Deities.  *'  Salutation  to  fpace  ;  to  the  regents  of  fpace,  to  Brahma,  to  the  earth, 
«*  to  falutary  herbs,  to  fire,  to  fpeech,  to  the  lord  of  fpecch,  to  the  pervader,  and 
*•  to  the  mighty  Deity." 


C.   E.  CARRINGTON,   Esq. 

S^ecretary  to  the  Afiatkk  Soele-ty, 

Sir, 

THE  facrifice  of  human  and  other  vidlms,  and  the  facrificial  rites  cele^ 
brated  by  the  Hindus,  having  being  reprefented  to  me  as  a  fubjcdl  of  curious  in- 
vefligation,  which,  from  a  comparifon  with  the  ceremonies  ufed  on  fimilar  occa- 
fions,  by  other  ancient  nations,  might  perhaps  be  interefling,  a&  well  to  the  So- 
ciety, as  to  the  learned  in  Europe,  I  procured  the  Calica  Puran,  in  which  I  was 
given  to  underftand,  I  ihould  meet  with  full  information  on  the  fubjedl.  To 
eifedt  this  purpofe,  I  tranflated  the  Rudhiradhyaya  or  fanguinary  chapter,  which 
treats  of  human,  as  well  as  of  other  facrifices,  in  which  blood  is  fhed.  I  hope  alfo 
in  my  next  communication,  to  lay  before  the  Society,  a  full  account  of  the  Goddefs 

Cali^ 
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Call,  to  whom  thefe  facrifices  are  made,,an4  of  the  Bkair^vas,  fpn^  of  Siva,  to  two 
of  whom  the  chapter  is  addreffed  by  Siva. 

I  am,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

W.  C.  Blaquiere, 

Calcutta,  Auguft  15th,  1796. 


xxnr. 

THE  RUDHIRA'DHYA'YA,   OR  SANGUINARY  CHAPTER;  TRANS- 
LATED FROM  THE  CALICA  PURAN. 

By  W.  C.  Blaquiere,  Efq. 

SALUrJiriON  TO  CALICA. 

[Siha  addrejfes  Betdl,  Bhairavay  and  BhairavaS^ 

JL  WILL  relate  you,  my  fons,  the  ceremonies  and  rules  to  be  obferved  in  facrifices, 
which  being  duly  attended  to  are  produdive  of  the  divine  favour. 

The  forms  laid  down  in  the  valfhnaivi  Tantra,  are  to  be  followed  on  all  occa- 
fions,  and  may  be  obferved  by  facrificers  to  all  Deities. 

Birds,  tortoifes,  alienators,  fifli,  nine  fpecies  of  wild  animals,  buffaloes,  bulls,  he- 
goats,  ichneumons,  wild  boars,  rhinocerofes,  antelopes,  guanas,  rein-deer,  lions, 
tygers,  men,  and  blood  drawn  from  the  offerer's  own  body,  are  looked  upon  as 
proper  oblations  to  the  Goddefs  Chandica,  the  Bhairavas,  6cc.  ''**" 

It  is  through  facrifices  that  princes  obtain  blifs,  heaven,  and  vicftory 'over  their 
enemies. 

The  pleafure  which  the  Goddefs  receives  from  an  oblation  of  the  blood  of  fifh 
and  tortoifes  is  of  one  month's  duration,  and  three  from  that  of  a  crocodile.  By  the 
blood  of  the  nine  fpecies  of  wild  animals,  the  Goddefs  is  fatisfied  nine  months,  and 
fur  that  fpace  of  time  continues  propitious  to  the  offerer's  welfare.  The  blood  of 
the  wild  bull  and  guana  gives  pleafure  for  one  year,  and  that  of  the  antelope  and 

wild 
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wild  boar  for  twelve  years.  The  Sarabha's  *  blood  fatisfies  the  Goddefs  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  buftalo's  and  rhinoceros's  blood  for  a  hundred,  and  that  of 
the  tyger  an  equal  number.  That  of  the  lion,  rein-deer,  and  the  human  fpecies 
produces  pkafure,  which  iafls  a  thoufand  years.  The  flefli  of  thefe,  feverally, 
gives  the  Goddefs  pleafure  for  the  lame  duration  of  time  as  their  blood.  Now  at- 
tend to  the  different  fruits  attending  an  offering  of  the  flefh  of  a  rhinoceros  or  ante- 
lope, as  alfo  of  the  fifh  called  rohita. 

The  flefh  of  the  antelope  and  rhinoceros  pleafes  the  Goddefs  five  hundred  years, 
and  the  rohita  fifh  and  Bardhrinafa  give  my  beloved  (i.  e.  the  Goddefs  Cali)  de- 
light for  three  hundred  years. 

A  fpotlefs  goat,  who  drinks  only  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  whofe  limbs  arc 
flender  and  who  is  the  prime  among  a  herd,  is  called  a  Bardhrinafa,  and  is  reckon- 
ed as  the  befl  of  Havyas,  (i.  e.  offerings  to  the  Deities),  and  Cavyas,  (i.  e.  offcr- 
'  ings  to  deceafed  progenitors.) 

The  bird  whofe  throat  is  blue  and  head  red  and  legs  black  with  white  feathers, 
is  called  alfo  Bardhrinafa,  and  is  king  of  the  birds,  and  the  favourite  of  me  and 

Vifliu. 

By  a  human  facrifice  attended  by  the  forms  laid  down,  Devi  is  pleafed  one  thou- 
fand years,  and  by  a  facrifice  of  three  men,  one  hundred  thouland  years.  By  hu- 
man flelb,  Camac  hya,  Chandica,  and  Bhairava  who  afiiimes  my  ihape,  are  pleafed 
one  thoufand  years.  An  oblation  of  blood  which  has  been  rendered  pure  by  holy 
texts,'  is  equal  to  ambrofia ;  the  head  and  flefli  alfo  aftord  much  delight  to  the  God- 
defs Chandica.  Let  therefore  the  learned,  when  paying  adoration  to  the  Goddefs, 
offer  blood  and  the  head,  and  when  performing  the  facrifice  to  fire,  make  oblations 

of  flefh. 

Let  the  performer  of  the  facrifice  be  cautious  never  to  offer  bad  flefli,  as  the 
head  land  blood  are  looked  upon  by  themfelves  equal  to  ambrofia. 

The  gourd,  fugar  cane,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fermented  liquors  are  looked  upon 
as  equivalent  to  other  offerings,  and  pleafe  the  Goddefs  for  the  fame  duration  of 
time  as  the  facrifice  of  a  goat. 

The  performance  of  the  facrifice,  with  a  Chandra-hafa,  or  catri  (two  weapons 
of  the  ax  kind)  is  reckoned  the  befl  mode,  and  with  a  hatchet  or  knife,  or  faw,  or 

*  Sarabhas,  an  animal  of  a  verj'  fierce  nature,  faid  to  have  eight  feet. 

a  fangeul. 
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a  fangeul,  the  fecond  beft,  and  the  beheading  with  ah     a  Bhallac  (an  inftrument 
of  the  fpadc  kind),  the  inferior  mode. 

Exclufive  of  thefe  weapons,  no  others  of  the  fpear  or  arrow  kind  ought  ever  to 
be  ufed  in  performing  a  facrifice,  as  the  offering  is  not  accepted  by  the  Goddefs,  and 
the  giver  of  it  dies.  He  who,  with  his  hands,  tears  off^  the  head  of  the  confecrated 
animal,  or  bird,  fliall  be  confidered  equally  guilty  with  him  who  has  flain  a  Brah- 
men, and  fliall  undergo  great  fufferings.  r>q  *I 

Let  not  the  learned  ufe  the  ax,  before  they  have  invoked  it  by  holy  texts,  which 
have  been  mentioned  heretofore,  and  framed  by  the  learned  for  the  occafion :  let 
thofe  I  now  tell  you,  be  joined  to  them  and  the  ax  invoked,  and  particularly  (o, 
where  the  facrifice  is  to  be  made  to  the  Goddefles  Durga,  and  Camac'hya. 

Let  the  facrificer  repeat  the  word  Gali  twice,  then  the  words  Devi  Bajrefvvari, 
then  Lawha  Dandayai,  Namah  !  which  words  may  be  rendered  Hail !  Cali,  Cali  1 
Hail  !  Devi  !  goddefs  of  thunder,  Hail  ironfceptered  Goddefs !  Let  him  then 
take  the  ax  in  his  hand,  and  again  invoke  the  fime  by  the  Calratriya  text  as  fol- 
lows. 

Let  the  facrificer  fay  Hrang  Hring.  Cali,  Cali  !  O  horrid  toothed  Goddefs  ; 
eat,  cut,  deftroy  all  the  maglignant,  cut  with  this  ax  ;  bind,  bind  ;  feize,  feize  ; 
drink  blood ;  fpheng,  fpheng  j  fecure,  fecure.  Salutations  to  Cali.  Thus  ends 
the  Calratriya  Mantra. 

The  Charga  (the  ax)  being  invoked  by  this  text  called  the  Calratriya  Mantra, 
Calratri  (the  Goddefs  of  darknefs)  herfelf  prefides  over  the  ax  uplifted  for  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  facrificer's  enemies. 

The  facrificers  mufl:  make  ufe  of  all  the  texts  direded  previous  to  the  facrifice, 
and  alfo  of  the  following,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  vidim. 

Beafts  were  created  by  the  felf-exifling,  himfelf  to  be  immolated  at  facrifices : 
I  therefore  immolate  thee,  without  incurring  any  fin  in  depriving  thee  of  life. 

Let  the  facrificer  then  name  the  Deity  to  whom  the  facrifice  is  made,  and  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  performed ;  and  by  the  above  text  immolate  the  vidtim, 
whofe  face  is  to  be  towards  the  north,  or  elfe  let  the  facrificer  turn  his  own  face  to 
the  north,  and  the  vidtim's  to  the  eaft.  Having  immolated  the  vidlim,  let  him 
without  fail  mix  fait,  &c.  as  before  mentioned  with  the  blood. 

The  veflel  in  which  the  blood  is  to  be  prefented,  is  to  be  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  offerer,  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  brafs,  or  leaves  fewed  together^ 
or  of  earth,  or  of  tutenague,  or  of  any  of  the  fpecies  of  wood  ufed  in  facrifices. 

Let 
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Let  it  not  be  prefented  in  an  iron  vefTel,  nor  in  one  made  of  the  hide  of  an  animal, 
or  the  bark  of  a  tree  ;  nor  in  a  pewter,  tin,  or  leaden  veffel.  Let  not  the  blood  be 
p-eprefented  in  the  holy  veflel  named  frub  and  fruch,  nor  on  the  ground.  Let  it 
not  be  prefented  in  the  Ghata  (i.  e.  an  earthen  jar  always  ufed  in  other  religious 
ceremonies.)  Let  it  not  be  prefented  by  pouring  it  on  the  ground,  or  into  any  of 
the  veflels  ufed  at  other  times  for  offering  food  to  the  Deity.  Let  not  the  good 
man  who  wiflies  for  profperity,  offer  the  blood  in  any  of  thefe  veflels.  Human 
blood  mufl  always  be  prefented  in  a  metallic  or  earthen  veffel ;  and  never  on  any 
account  in  a  veffel  made  of  leaves,  or  fimilar  fubftance. 

'  The  offering  a  horfe,  except  at  the  Afwamedha  facrifice,  is  wrong,  as  alfo  offer- 
ing an  elephant,  except  at  the  Gaja  Medha ;  let  therefore  the  ruler  of  men  obferve 
never  to  offer  them  except  on  thofe  occafions.  And  on  no  account  whatfoever  let 
him  offer  them  to  the  Goddefs  Devi,  ufing  the  wild  bull  called  Chanrara  as  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  the  horfe,  when  the  occ  fion  requires  one. 

Let  not  a  Brahmen  ever  offer  a  lion  or  a  tyger,  or  his  own  blood,  or  fpirituous 
liquors  to  the  Goddefs  Devi.  If  a  Brahmen  facrifices  either  a  lion,  a  tyger,  or  a 
man,  he  goes  to  hell,  and  paffes  but  a  fliort  time  in  this  world  attended  with  mi- 
fery  and  misfortune. 

If  a  Brahmen  offers  his  own  blood,  his  guilt  is  equal  to  that  of  the  flayer  of  a 
Brdhmenj  and  if  he  offers  fpirituous  liquors,  he  is  no  longer  a  Brahmen. 

Let  not  a  Cfhe6lree  offer  an  antelope ;  if  he  does,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  a  Brah- 
men flayer:  where  the  facrifice  of  lions,  of  tygers,  or  of  the  human  fpecies  is  re- 
quired, let  the  three  firfl  claffes  aft  thus ;  having  formed  the  image  of  the  lion, 
tyger,  or  human  fhape  with  butter,  pafle,  or  barley  meal,  let  them  facrifice  the 
fame,  as  if  a  living  viftim,  the  ax  being  firfl:  invoked  by  the  text  Nomo,  &c. 

Where  the  facrifice  of  a  number  of  animals  is  to  take  place  it  is  fuflicient  to 
bring  and  prefent  two  or  three  to  the  Deity,  which  ferves  as  a  confecration  of  the 
whole.  I  have  now  related  to  you,  O  Bhairava,  in  general  terms,  the  ceremonies 
and  forms  of  facrifices  :  attend  now  to  the  different  texts  to  be  ufed  on  the  feveral 
different  occafions. 

When  a  buffalo  is  prefented  to  Devi,  Bhaivaree,  or  Bhairavi,  let  the  facrificer  ufe 
the  following  Mantra  in  invoking  the  vidtim. 

*'  In  the  manner  that  thou  deffroyefl  horfes,  in  the  manner  that  thou  carriefl 
^  Chandica,  deflroy  my  enemies,  and  bear  profperity  to  ijie,  O  buffalo, 

"  O  fteed 
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*'  O  fteed  of  death,  of  exquifite  and  unperifliable  form,  produce  me  long  life  and 
**  fame.     Salutation  to  thee,  O  buffalo  !" 

Let  him  then  addrefs  the  Charga  (ax),  calling  it  Guha  Jata,  i.  c.  the  cavern  born, 
and  befprinkle  it  with  water,  faying,  "  Thou  art  the  inftrument  ufed  in  facrifices 
**  to  the  gods  and  anceftors,  O  ax  !  of  equal  might  with  the  wild  rhinoceros,  cut 
"  afunder  my  evils.      O  cavern-born  !   filutation  to  thee  again  and  again." 

At  the  facrifice  of  an  antelope,  the  following  Mantra  is  to  be  ufed : 

"  O  antelope  !  reprefentative  of  Brahma,  the  emblem  of  his  glory,  thou  who 
"  art  even  as  the  fond  vedas,  and  learned,  grant  me  extcnlive  wifdom  and  cele- 
"  brity." 

At  the  facrifice  of  a  Sarabha,  let  the  following  Alaatra  be  ufed.  O  eig/j.^-footcd 
*'  animal  1  O  fportful  native  of  the  Chandra  Bhaga  mountains  !  thou  eight-formed 
"  long-armed  animal  *  ;  thou  who  art  called  Bhairava  :  falutation  to  thee  again  and 
*'  again  !  allume  the  terrifick  form,  under  which  thou  detiroyeft  the  wild  boar,  and 
*'  in  the  fame  manner  deftroy  my  enemies." 

At  the  facrifice  of  a  lion:  "  O  Heri,  who,  in  the  fhape  of  a  hon  beareftChandicd, 
*'  bear  my  evils  and  avert  my  misfortunes.  Thy  iliape,  O  lion  !  was  affumed  by 
"  Heri,  to  punifh  the  wicked  part  of  the  human  race,  and  under  that  form,  by 
"  truth,  the  tyrant  Hiranya  Cafipu  was  deilroyed."  I  have  now  related  to  thee, 
O  Bhairava,  who  art  void  of  fin,  the  mode  of  paying  adoration  to  the  lion. 

Now  attend  to  the  particulars  relative  to  the  offering  of  human  blood. 

Let  a  human  victim  be  facrificed  at  a  place  of  holy  worfhip,  or  at  a  cemetery 
where  dead  bodies  are  buried.  Let  the  oblation  be  performed  in  the  part  of  the 
cemetery  called  Heruca,  which  has  been  already  defcribed,  or  at  a  temple  of  Ca- 
mac'hya,  or  on  a  mountain.     Now  attend  to  the  mode. 

The  cemetery  reprefents  me,  and  is  called  Bhairava,  it  has  aho  a  part  called 
Tantranga  j  the  cemetery  muft  be  divided  into  thcle  two  diviiions,  and  a  third 
called  Heruca. 

The  human  vi6tim  is  to  be  immolated  in  the  eafl  divifion,  which /is  facred  to 
Bhairava ;  the  head  is  to  be  prefented  in  the  fouth  divifion,  which  is  looked  upon 
as  the  place  of  fcuUs  facred  to  Bhairavi,  and  the  blood  is  to  be  prefented  in  the  weft 
divifion,  which  is  denominated  Heruca. 

*  A  mark  of  eminence. 

7  A  Having 
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Having  immolated  a  human  victim,  with  all  the  requifite  ceremonies  at  a 
cemetery  or  holy  place,  let  the  facrihcer  be  cautious  not  to  call  eyes  upon  the 
victim. 

On  other  occafions  alfo,  let  not  the  facrificer  caft  eyes  upon  the  vitftim  im- 
molated, but  prefent  the  head  with  eyes  averted. 

The  vi£tim  muft  be  a  perlon  of  good  appearance,  and  be  prepared  by  ablutions, 
and  requilite  ceremonies,  luch  as  eating  confecrated  food  the  day  before,  and  by 
abftinence  from  flefli  and  venery ;  and  muft  be  adorned  with  chaplets  of 
flowers  and  befmeared  with  fandal  wood. 

Then  caufing  the  vidim  to  face  the  north,  let  the  facrificer  worfhip  the  feveral 
deities,  prefiding  over  the  different  parts  of  the  vicftim's  body  :  let  the  worfhip  be 
then  paid  to  the  vi6tim  himfelf  by  his  name. 

Let  him  worfhip  Brahma  in  the  vidiim's  Brahma  Rhandra,  i.  e.  cave  of 
Brdhma,  cavity  in  the  IkuU,  under  the  fpot  were  the  faturae  coronalis  and  fagit- 
talis  meet*.  Let  him  worfhip  the  earth  in  his  nofe,  faying,  Medinyaih  namah, 
and  cafling  a  flower  j  in  his  ears,  acdsa,  the  fubtil  ether,  faying,  dcasdyi  namah  j 
in  his  tongue,  farvata  muc'ha,  (i.  e.  Brdhma  Agni,  &c.  ^:he  regents  of  fpeech, 
&c.)  faying  farvata  muchaya  namah  ;  the  diiFerent  fpecies  of  light  in  his  eyes, 
and  Vifhnu  in  his  mouth.  Let  him  worfhip  the  moon  on  his  forehead,  and 
Indra  on  his  right  cheek,  fire  on  his  left  cheek,  death  on  his  throat,  at  the  tips  of 
his  hair  the  regent  of  the  fouth-weft  quarter,  and  Varuna  between  the  eye-brows; 
on  the  bridge  of  the  nofe  let  him  pay  adoration  to  wind,  and  on  the  fhoulders  to 
Dhanefwara,  (i.  e.  god  of  riches),  then  worfhipping  the  sarpa  raja,  (i.  e.  king  of 
ferpents),  on  the  ftomach  of  the  vidim,  let  him  pronounce  the  following  Mantra.: 

"  O  beft  of  men  1  O  moft  aufpicious  !  O  thou  who  art  an  afTemblage  of  all 
*'  the  deities,  and  moft  exquifite  1  beflow  thy  protection  on  me,  fave  me,  thy 
"  devoted,  fave  my  fons,  my  cattle,  and  kindred ;  prsferve  the  ftate,  the  mi- 
"  nifters  belonging  to  it,  and  all  friends  j  and  as  death  is  unavoidable,  part 
"  with  (thy  organs  of)  life,  doing  an  a6l  of  benevolence.  Beftow  upon  me,  O 
"  rnofl  aufpicious  !  the  blifs  which  is  obtained  by  the  moft  auftere  devotion,  by 
•'  a61s  of  charity  and  performance  of  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
"  O  moft  excellent!  attain  fupreme  blifs  thyfelf.  May  thy  aufpices,  O  moft 
♦•  aufpicious  !  keep  me  fecure  from  Rdcfhafas,  Pifachos,  terrors,   ferpents,  bad 

*  This  is  clone  by  cafting  a  flower  there,  faying,  Brahmaye  namah  3  falutation  to  Brahma, 

"  princes. 
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<*  princes,  enemies,  and  other  evils;  and  death  being  inevitable,  charm  Bhaga- 
*'  vati  in  thy  laft  moments  by  copious  ftreams  of  blood  fpouting  from  the  arteries 
"  of  thy  flefhy  neck." 

Thus  let  the  facrificer  worfliip  the  viftim,  adding  whatever  other  texts  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  occafion,   and  have  been  before  mentioned. 

When  thi  has  been  done,  O  my  children  !  the  vi£lim  is  even  as  myfelf,  and 
the  guardian  deities  of  the  ten  quarters  take  place  in  him;  th^n  Brahma  and  all 
the  other  deities  affemble  in  the  viftim,  and  be  he  ever  fo  great  a  (inner,  he 
becomes  pure  from  fin,  and  when  pure,  his  blood  changes  to  ambrofia,  and  he 
chains  the  love  of  Mehadevi,  the  Goddefs  of  the  Yog  Niddra,  (i.  e.  the  tranquil 
repofe  of  the  mind  from  an  abftradlion  of  ideas) ;  who  is  the  Goddsfs  of  the 
whole  univerfe,  the  very  univerfe  itfelf.  He  does  not  return  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time  in  the  human  form,  but  becomes  a  ruler  of  the  Gana  Devatas,  and 
is  much  refpefted  by  me  myfelf.  The  viftim  who  is  impure  from  (in  or  ordure 
and  urine,  Camac  hva  will  not  even  hear  named. 

By  the  repetitions  of  the  texts,  and  forms  laid  down  for  the  facrifice  of  buffalos, 
and  other  animals,  their  bodies  become  pure  and  their  blood  acceptable  to  the 
Goddefs  Shiva. 

On  occafions  of  facrifices  to  other  deities  alfo,  both  the  deities  and  vidims 
muft  be  worfhipped,  previous  to  the  immolation. 

The  blind,  the  crippled,  the  aged,  the  fick,  the  afflidled  with  ulcers,  the 
hermaphrodite,  the  imperfedly  formed,  the  fcarred,  the  timid,  the  leprous,  the 
dwarfifh,  and  the  perpetrator  of  mehd  pataca  (heinous  offences,  fuch  as  flaying  a 
Biahmen,  drinking  fpirits,  ftealing  gold,  or  defiling  a  fpiritual  teacher's  bed),  one 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  one  who  is  impure  from  the  death  of  a  kinfman,  &c. 
one  who  is  impure  from  the  death  of  meha  guru,  (father  and  mother),  which 
impurity  lafts  one  whole  year  :  thefe  feverally  are  unfit  fubjefts  for  immolation, 
even  though  rendered  pure  by  facred  texts. 

Let  not  the  female,  whether  quadruped  or  bird,  or  a  woman,  be  ever  facrificed  ; 
the  facrificer  of  either  will  indubitably  fall  into  hell  ;  where  the  vidim  of  either 
the  hearts  or  birds  creation,  are  very  numerous,  the  immolation  of  a  female  is 
excufeable  ;  but  this  rule  does  not  hold  good,  as  to  the  human  fpecies. 

Let  not  a  beaft  be  offered  under  three  months  old,  or  a  bird  who  is  under  three 
paciha  (forty- five  days).  Let  not  a  beaft  or  bird  who  is  blind,  deficient  in  a  limb, 
or  ill-formed,  be  offered  to  Devi,   nor  one  who  is  in  any  refpect  unfit,  from  the 

reafons 
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reafbns  which  have  been  fet  forth,  when  fpeaking  of  the  human  race  :  let  not 
animals  and  birds  with  mutilated  tails,  or  ears,  or  broken  teeth,  or  horns,  be  pre- 
fented  on  any  account. 

Let  not  a  Brahmen  or  a  Chandala  be  facrificed  ;  nor  a  prince  ;  nor  that 
which  has  been  already  prefented  to  a  Brdhmen,  or  a  deity;  nor  the  offspring  of  a 
prince,  nor  one  who  has  conquered  in  battle  ;  nor  the  offspring  of  a  Brahmen,  or 
of  a  Cihettree  ;  nor  a  childlefs  brother,  nor  a  father,  nor  a  learned  perfon,  nor 
one  who  is  unwilling,  nor  the  maternal  unde  of  the  facrificer.  Thofe  not  here 
named,  and  animals,  and  birds  of  unknown  fpecies,  are  unfit.  If  thefe  named 
are  not  forthcoming,  let  their  place  be  fupplied  by  a  male  afs  or  camel.  If  other 
animals  are  forthcoming,  the  facrifice  of  a  tyger,  camel,  or  afs,  muft  be  avoided. 

Havino-  firfl  worfhipped  the  vidim,  whether  human,  beaft,  or  bird,  as  direfted, 
let  the  facrificer  immolate  him,  uttering  the  Mantra  direded  for  the  occafion,; 
and  addrefs  the  deity  with  the  text  laid  down  before. 

Let  the  head  and  blood  of  a  human  viftim  be  prefented  on  the  right  fide  of 
Devi,  and  the  facrificer  addrefs  her  ftanding  in  front.  Let  the  head  and  blood  of 
a  o-oat  be  prefented  on  the  left,  and  the  head  and  blood,  of  a  buffalo  in  front.  Let 
the  head  and  blood  of  birds  be  prefented  on  the  left,  and  the  blood  of  a  perfon's 
own  body  in  front.  Let  the  ambrofia  proceeding  from  the  heads  of  carnivorous 
animals  and  birds  be  prefented  on  the  left  hand,  as  alfo  the  blood  of  all  aquatick 

animals. 

Let  the  antelope's  head  and  blood,  and  that  of  the  tortoife,  rhinoceros,  and  hare, 
and  crocodile,  and  fifh,  be  prefented  in  front. 

Let  a  lion's  head  and  blood,  be  prefented  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
rhinoceros's  alio ;  let  not,  on  any  account,  the  head  or  blood  of  a  vidim  ever  be 
prefented  behind  the  Deity,  but  on  the  right,  left,  and  in  front. 

Let  the  conftcrated  lamp,  be  placed  either  on  the  right  hand,  or  in  front,  but 
on  no  account,  on  the  left.  Let  incenfe  be  burnt  on  the  left,  and  in  front,  but 
not  on  the  rio-ht  hand.  Let  perfumes,  flowers,  and  ornaments,. be  prefented  in  front; 
with  refpeft  to  the  different  parts  of  the  circle,  where  to  prefent  the  offerings,  the 
mode  already  laid  down  may  be  obferved.  Let  Madird  (fpirituous  liquor)  be  pre- 
fented behind  other  liquids  on  the  left. 

Where  it  is  abfolutcly  neceffary  to  offer  fpirits,  let  the  three  firfl  claffes  of  men 
fupply  their  place,  by  cocoanut  juice  in  a  brafs  veffel,  or  honey  in  a  copper  one. 
Even  in  a  time  of  calamity,  let  not  a  man  of  the  three  firfl  claffes,  offer  fpirituous 

liquor. 
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Jiquor,  except  that  made  from  flowers,  or  ftewed  diflies.  Let  princes,  miniflers  of 
ftate,  counfellors,  and  venders  of  fpirituous  liquors,  make  human  facrifices,  for 
the  purpofe  of  attaining  profperity  and  wealth. 

If  a  human  facrifice  is  performed,  without  the  confent  of  the  prince,  the  per- 
former incurs  fm.  In  cafes  of  imminent  danger  or  war,  facrifices  may  be  per- 
formed at  pleafure,  by  princes  themfelves  and  their  minill:crs,  but  by  none  elfe. 

The  day  previous  to  a  human  facrifice,  let  the  viAim  be  prepared  by  the  text 
Manaftac,  and  three  Devi  Gandha  Sudtahs,  and  the  texts  wadiang;  and  by  touch- 
ing his  head  with  the  ax,  and  befmearing  the  ax  with  fandal,  &c.  perfumes,  and 
then  taking  fome  of  the  fandal,  &c.  from  olf  the  ax,  and  befmearkig  the  vidlim's 
neck  therewith. 

Then  let  the  text  Ambe  A'mbice,  &:c.  and  the  Rowdi  a  and  Bhairava  texts  be 
ufed,  and  Devi  herfelf  will  guard  the  victim  who,  when  thus  purified,  malady 
does  not  approach  him,  nor  does  his  mind  fuffer  any  derangement  from  grief  and 
fimilar  caules,  nor  does  the  death  or  birth  of  a  kinfman  render  him  impure. 

Now  liften  to  the  good  and  bad  omens,  to  be  drawn  from  the  falling  of  the. 
head,  when  fevered  from  the  body. 

If  the  head  falls  towards  the  north-eaft,  or  fouth-weft,  the  prince  of  the 
country  and  offerer  of  the  facrifice  will  both  perifh. 

If  the  human  head,  when  fevered  from  the  body,  falls  in  the  following 
quarters,   the  following  omens  are  to  be  drawn. 

If  in  the  eafr,  wealth  ;  if  in  the  fouth-wefl,  power  ;  if  in  the  fouth,  terror  ;. 
if  in  the  wcfl,  profit ;    if  in  the  north-wefl,  a  fon  ;   if  in  the  north,  riches. 

Liften  now  to  the  omens  to  be  drawn  from  the  falling  of  the  head  of  a  buffalo, 
when  fevered  from  the  body. 

If  in  the  north,  property  ;  the  north-eaft,  lofs  ;  in  the  eaft,  dominion  ;  fouth- 
eafl,  wealth ;  the  fouth,  vi6fory  over  enemies  j  if  in  the  fouth-wefl,  fear ;  if  in 
the  wefl,  attainment  of  kingdom,  if  the  north-eaft,  profperity  :  this  rule,  O 
Bhairava  I   holds  good  for  all  animals,  but  not  for  aquatick  or  oviparous  creatures. 

If  the  heads  of  birds,  or  fifhcs,  fall  in  the  fouth,  or  fouth-eaft,  quarter,  it  indi- 
cates fear,  and  if  any  of  the  other  quarters,  profperity. 

If  a  noife,  proceeditig  from  the  chattering  of  the  teeth  of  the  vi6fim's  fevered 
head,  or  fnapping  of  the  beak,  is  perceptible,  it  indicates  alarm.  If  tears  proceed 
from  the  eyes  of  a  human  victim's  fevered  head  it  indicates  deftruction  to  the 
prince. 

If 
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If  tears  proceed  from  the  fevered  head  of  a  buffalo  at  the  time  of  prefenting  it, 
it  hidicates  that  fome  foreign  inimical  prince  will  die.  If  tears  proceed  from  the 
eyes  of  other  animals,  they  indicate  alarm,  or  lofs  of  health. 

If  the  fevered  head  of  a  human  vi6lim  fmiles,  it  indicates  increafe  of  profperity, 
and  lono-  life  to  the  facrifieer,  without  doubt;  and  if  it  fjjeak,  whatever  it  fays 
will  come  to  pafs. 

If  the  found  Hoonh  proceeds  from  the  human  vidim's  fevered  head,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  prince  will  die;  if  phlegm,  that  the  facrihcer  will  die.  If  the  head 
utters  the  name  of  a  deity,  it  indicates  wealth  to  the  facrifieer  within  fix  months. 

If  at  the  time  of  prefenting  the  blood,  the  vidim  difcharge  faeces  or  urine,  or 
turns  about,  it  indicates  certain  death  to  the  facrifieer;  if  the  vidim  kicks  with 
his  left  lep-,  it  indicates  evil,  but  a  motion  of  his  legs  in  any  other  mode  indicates 
profperity. 

The  facrifieer  muft  take  fome  blood  between  his  thumb  and  third  finger, 
and  difcharge  it  towards  the  fouth-weft  on  the  ground,  as  an  offering  to  the 
deities,  accompanied  by  the  Meha  Cawfici  Mantra. 

Let  the  vidim  offered  to  Devi,  if  a  buffalo,  be  five  years  old,  and  if  human 
twenty-five. 

Let  the  Cawfici*  Mantra  be  uttered,  and  the  facrifieer  fay  Efha  bali  Sevaha, 
"  Myfterious  praife  to  this  viftim." 

A  prince  may  facrifice  his  enemy,  having  firft  invoked  the  ax  with  holy  texts, 
by  fubftituting  a  buffalo  or  goat,  calling  the  vi6tim  by  the  name  of  the  enemy 
throughout  the  whole  ceremony. 

Having  fecured  the  vi<Elim  with  cords,  and  alfo  with  facred  texts,  let  him  flrike 
off  the  head,  and  prefent  it  to  Devi,  with  all  due  care.  Let  him  make  thefc 
facrifices  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  or  decrcafe  of  his  enemies,  lopping  off 
the  heads  of  vidims  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  deflruftion  on  his  foes,  infufing, 
by  holy  texts,  the  foul  ^of  the  enemy  into  the  body  of  the  vidim,  which  will, 
when  immolated,  deprive  the  foe  of  life  alfo. 

Let  him  firfl  fay,  "  O  Goddefs  of  horrid  form,  O  Ch^ndica  !  eat,  devour, 
"  fuch  a  one,  my  enemy,  O  confort  of  fire  !  Salutation  to  fire  !  This  is  the 
"  enemy  who  has  done  me  mifehief,  now  perfonated  by  an  animal :    deftroy  him, 

»  The  Cawfici  Mantra :  "  Hail  Cawfici !  three-eyed  Goddefs  ;  of  moft  terrifying  appearance,  around  whofe  neck 
"  a  ftring  of  human  fkuUs  is  pendant,  who  art  the  deftroyer  of  evil  fpirits,  who  art  armed  with  an  ax,  the  foot  of  a  bed 
"  and  a  fpear,  Rhing  Cawfici.     Salutatioa  to  thee  with  this  blood." 

*'  O  Mahamari ! 
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•*  O  Mahamari  I  Spheng  I  fpheng  !  eat,  devour."  Let  him  then  place  flowers 
upon  the  vi6tim's  head.  The  vidim's  blood  muft  be  prefented  with  the  Mantra  of 
two  fyllables. 

If  a  facrificc  is  performed  in  this  manner  on  the  Mehanawani  (the  ninth  of  the 
moon  in  the  month  of  Affim),  let  the  homa,  (i.  e.  oblation  to  fire),  be  performed 
with  the  flcOi  of  the  vi6lim» 

Ufing  the  texts  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Durga  Tantra  and  purified  fire,  let 
the  Homa  be  performed  after  the  facrifice,  and  it  will  procure  the  death  of  foes. 

Let  not  any  one  prefent  blood  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  body  below  the 
navel,  or  from  the  back.  Let  not  blood  drawn  from  the  lips,  or  chin,  or  from 
any  limb,  be  prefented.  Blood  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  body,  between  the- 
neck  and  navel,  may  be  prefented,  but  violent  incihons  for  the  purpofe  of  ob- 
taining it,  mull:  not  be  made. 

Blood  drawn  from  the  cheeks,  forehead,  between  the  eye  brows,  from  the  tips  of 
the  ears,  the  arms,  the  breafts,  and  all  parts  between  the  neck  and  navel,  as  alfo 
from  the  fides,  may  be  prefented. 

Let  not  blood  diawn  from  the  ankles,  or  knees,  or  from  parts  of  the  body 
which  branch  out,  be  prefented,  nor  blood  which  has  not  been  drawn  from  the 
body  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  being  offered. 

The  blood  muft  be  drawn  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  an  oblation,  and  from  a 
man  pure  in  body  and  mind,  and  free  from  fear :  it  muft  be  caught  in  the  petal 
of  a  lotos,  and  prefented.  It  may  be  prefented  in  a  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  iron 
vefTel,   with  the  due  form,    and  texts  recited.. 

The  blood,  if  drawn  by  an  incifion  made  with  a  knife,  ax,  or  fangcul,  gives 
pleafure,  in  proportion  to  the,  fize  of  the  weapon.^ 

The  facrificer  may  prefeut  one  fourth  of  the  quantity  which  a  lotos  petal  will 
contain,  but  he  muft  not  give  more  on  any  account  ;  nor  cut  his  body  more  than 
is  neceflary.  He  who  willingly  offers  the  blood  of  his  body  and  his  own  flefh, 
the  fize  of  a  grain  of  linfeed,  raafha,  tila,  or  mudya,  with  zeal  and  fervency, 
obtains  what  he  defires  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months. 

Now  attend  to  the  fruits  obtained  by  offering  the  burning  wick  of  a  lamp 
placed  upon  the  arms,  ears,  or  breaft,  even  for  a  fingle  moment.  He  who  applies 
the  fame  obtains  happinefs  and  great  pofleffions ;  and  for  three  Calpas  is  even  as 
the  body  of  Devi  herfclf;   after  which  he  becomes  a  ruler  of  the  univerfe. 

He  who,  for  a  whole  night,  ftands  before  the  Goddels  Siva,  holding  the  head 

of 
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of  a  facrificed  buffalo  in  his  hands,  with  a  burning  lamp  placed  between  the 
horns,  obtains  long  life  and  Tuprenne  felicity  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  re- 
fides  in  my  manfion,   holding  the  rank  of  a  ruler  in  the  Ganadevatas. 

He  who,  for  a  lingle  cfliana,  (a  fhort  fpace  of  time),  holds  the  blood  which 
proceeds  from  a  viclim's  head  in  his  hands,  {landing  before  the  Goddefs  in  me- 
ditation, obtains  all  that  he  dehres  in  this  world,  and  fupremacy  in  the  Devi  Loe. 
Let  the  learned  when  he  prefents  his  own  blood,  ufe  the  following  text 
follow-ed  by  the  Mula  Mantra,  or  principal  text  ufed  in  the  worfhip  of  the  God- 
defs Devi,   under  the  form  which  fhe  is  at  that  time  addreffed  : 

"  Hail!  fupreme  delufion  !  Hail!  Goddefs  of  the  univerfe  !  Hail!  thou  who 
"  fuliilleft  the  defires  o£  all.  May  I  prefume  to  offer  thee,  the  blood  of  my  body  j 
*'  and  wilt  thou  deign  to  accept  it,  and  be  propitious  towards  me." 
Let  the  following  text  be  ufed,  when  a  perfon  prefents  his  own  flefli  : 
"  Grant  me,  O  Goddefs!  blil's,  in  proportion  to  the  fervency  with  which  I 
"  prefent  thee  with  my  own  flelh,  invoking  thee  to  be  propitious  to  me.  Salu- 
"  tatioi.  to  thee  again  and  again,   under  the  myfterious   fyllables  hoong  hoong." 

When  the  wick  of  a  lamp  is  applied  burning  to  the  body  the  following  text  is 
to  be  ufed : 

"Hail!  Goddefs!  Salutation  to  thee,  under  the  fyllables,  hong  hdng.  To 
"  thee  I  prefent  this  aufpicious  luminary,  fed  with  the  flefli  of  my  body,  enhght- 
"  enino-  all  around,  and  expofing  to  light  alfo,  the  inward  recelTes  of  my  foul." 

On  the  autumnal  Meha  Navami,  or  when  the  moon  is  in  the  lunar  manfion 
Scanda  or  Bifhaca,  let  a  figure  be  made,  either  of  barley  meal  or  earth,  reprefent- 
ing  the  perfon  with  whom  the  facrificer  is  at  variance,  and  the  head  of  the  figure 
be  flruck  off;  after  the  ufual  texts  have  been  ufed,  the  following  text  is  to  be 
ufed  in  invoking  an  ax  on  the  occafion  : 

"  Effufe,  effufe  blood  ;  be  terrifick,  be  terrifick;  feize,  dcftroy,  for  the  love  of 
Ambica,   the  head  of  this  enemy." 

Having  ftruck  off  the  head,  let  him  prefent  it,  ufing  the  texts  laid  down  here- 
after for  the  occafion,  concluding  with  the  word  phat.  Water  muft  be  Iprinkled 
upon  the  meal,  or  earthen  viftim,  which  reprefents  the  facrificer's  enemy,  ufmg 
the  text  commencing  with  ra6la  drabaih,  (i.  e.  by  ftreams  of  blood),  and  marks 
mufl  be  made  on  the  forehead  with  red  fanders:  garlands  of  red  flowers  mufl  be 
put  round  the  neck  of  the  image,  and  it  muft  be  dreffed  in  red  garments,  and  tied 
with  red  cords,  and  girt  with  a  red  girdle.     Tiitn  placing  the  head  towards  the 

north. 
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north,  let  it  be  flruck  off  with  an  ax,  and  prefcnted,  ufing  the  Scanda  text.  This 
is  to  be  ufed  at  prefenting  the  head,  if  the  facrifice  is  performed  on  the  ni<yht  of 
the  Scanda  NScftiatra,  or  lunar  manlion  Scanda.  The  Visac'ha  Mantra,  is  to  be 
ufed  on  the  night  the  Visac'ha  manfion.  Let  the  facrificer  contemplate  two  at- 
tendants on  the  Goddefs,  as  having  fiery  eyes,  with  yellow  bodies,  red  faces,  lon'^ 
ears,  armed  with  tridents  and  axes  in  their  two  right  hands,  and  holdino-  human 
fculls  and  vafes  in  their  two  left.  Let  them  be  confidered  as  havino-  three  eyes 
and  firings  of  human  fculls,  fufpended  round  their  necks,  with  lono-  ftrao-o-lincr 
frightful  teeth. 

In  the  month  of  Chaitra,  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  facrifices  of  buffalos  and 
goats  give  unto  me  of  horrid  form  much  pleafure  ;  as  do  alfo  honey  and  fifh,  '«  O 
"  my  fons  !" 

Where  a  facrifice  is  made  to  Chandica,  the  vidlim's  head  having  been  cut  off, 
muft  be  fprinkled  with  water,  and  afterwards  prefented  with  the  texts  laid  down. 

The  facrificer  may  draw  an  augury  from  the  motions  of  the  flain  vidlim  when 
near  expiring,  and  for  fo  doing  he  muft  firfl  addrefs  the  Goddefs,  confiderino-  the 
foul  of  the  vi(flim  as  taking  its  departure  in  a  car,  and  his  body  as  a  holy  fpot 
"  O  Goddefs  !  make  known  unto  me,  whether  the  omens  are  favourable  or 
«*  not." 

If  the  head  of  the  flain  vidim,  does  not  move  forae  time  after  this,  the  facrificer 
may  look  upon  the  circumftance  as  a  good  omen,  and  if  the  reverfe,  as  a  bad  one. 

He  who  performs  facrifices  according  to  thefe  rules,  obtains  his  wifties  to  the 
umoft  extent. 

Thus  are  the  rules  and  forms  of  facrifice,  laid  down  and  communicated  by  me 
to  you.     I  will  now  inform  you  vi'hat  other  oblations  may  be  made. 
Thus  ends  the  Rudhiradhyaya. 


7  B  AN 
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XXIV. 

AN   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   PEARL  FISHERY   IN   THE   GULPH   OF 

MANAR, 

In  March  and  April  1797. 

By  Henry   J.  Le  Beck,    Efq. 

Covwiunkatcd    by    Do5lor    Roxburg. 

1^  ROM  the  accounts  of  the  tbrmei-  pearl  fifheries  at  Ceylon,  it  will  be  found, 
that  none  have  ever  been  fo  produ6tive  as  this  year's.  It  was  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  renter  would  be  infallibly  ruined,  as  the  fum  he  paid  for  the  prefent 
fifhery  was  thought  exorbitant  when  compared  with  what  had  been  formerly 
t^iven }  but  this  conjedture  in  the  event  appeared  ill  founded,  as  it  proved  ex- 
tremely profitable  and  lucrative. 

The  farmer  this  time  was  a  Tamul  merchant,  who  for  the  privilege  of  fifhing 
with  more  than  the  ufual  number  of  donies  or  boats,  paid  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thoufand  Porto-novo  pagodas,  a  fum  nearly  double  the  ufual  rent. 

Thefe  boats  he  farmed  out  again  to  individuals  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  but 
for  want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  divers  fome  of  them  could  not  be  employed. 

The  fifliino-,  which  commonly  began  about  the  middle  of  February,  if  wind 
and  weather  allowed,  vi^as  this  year,  for  various  reafons,  delayed  till  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  yet  fo  favourable  was  the  weather,  that  the  renter  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  permiffion  granted  by  the  agreement,  to  fifh  a  little  longer  than 
the  ufual  period  of  thirty  days. 

The  fifhery  cannot  well  be  continued  after  the  fetting  in  of  the  fouthern  mon- 
foon,  which  ulually  happens  about  the  15th  of  April,  as,  after  that  time,  the 
boats  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  pearl  banks,  and  the  water  being  then  fb 
troubled  by  heavy  feas,  diving  would  be  irnpradicable  j  in  addition  to  which, 
the  fea-weed,  a  fpecies  of  fucus,  driven  in  by  the  foutherly  wind,  and  which 
fpreads  to  a  confiderablc  diftance  from  the  fliore,  would  be  an  impediment. 

Many  of  the  divers,  being  Roman  Catholics,  leave  the  fifhery  on  Sundays  to  at- 
tend divine  iervice  in  their  church  at  Ari'poo ;  but  if  either  a  Mahomedan  or 

Hindu 
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Hindu  feftival  happens  during  the  fifliing  days,  or  if  it  is  interrupted  by  ftormy 
weather,  or  any  other  accident,  *thls  loft  time  is  made  up  by  obliging  the  Catholics 
to  work  on  Sundays. 

The  fear  of  fliarks,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter,  is  alfo  another  caufe  of  interrup- 
tion. Thefe,  amongft  feme  others,  are  the  reafous  that,  out  of  two  months  (from 
February  till  April),  feldom  more  than  thirty  days  can  be  employed  in  the  fifhery. 

As  this  time  would  be  infufficient  to  iiCh  all  the  banks  (each  of  which  has  its 
appropriate  name,  both  in  Dutch  and  Tamul),  it  is  carried  on  for  three  or  four 
fuccefiive  years,  and  a  new  contract  annually  made  till  the  whole  banks  have 
been  fiftied,  after  which  they  are  left  to  recover. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  this  purpofe,  or  from  one  general  fifhing  to 
another,  has  not  yet  been  exacflly  determined  ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  praftice  to  de- 
pute fome  perfons  to  vifit  the  banks  annually,  and  to  give  their  opinion,  whether 
a  fifliery  might  be  undertaken  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs  *. 

From  various  accounts  which  I  have  colleded  from  good  authority,  and  the 
experience  of  thofe  who  aflifted  at  fuch  examinations,  I  conjedure,  that  every 
feven  years  fuch  a  general  fifliery  could  be  attempted  with  advantage,  as  this  in- 
terval feems  fufficient  for  the  pearl  fliells  to  attain  their  growth  :  I  am  alfo  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  by  a  report  made  by  a  Dutch  governor  at  Jafnas  of  all  the 
fifheries  that  have  been  undertaken  at  Ceylon  fmce  1722  ;  a  tranflation  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Wolfe's  Travels  into  Ceylon.  But  the  ruinous  condition  in 
which  the  divers  leave  the  pearl  banks  at  each  fifliery,  by  attending  only  to  the 
profit  of  individuals,  and  not  to  that  of  the  public,  is  one  great  caufe,  that  it  re- 
quires twice  the  above-mentioned  fpace  of  time,  and  fometimes  longer,  for  ren- 
dering the  fifliing  produftive.  They  do  not  pay  the  leafl:  attention,  to  fpare  the 
young  and  immature  ftiells  that  contain  no  pearl ;  heaps  of  them  are  feen  thrown 
out  of  the  boats  as  ufelefs,  on  the  beach  between  Manar  f  and  Aripoo  ;  if  thefe 
had  been  fufFered  to  remain  in  their  native  beds,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  pro- 
duced many  fine  pearls.  It  might,  therefore,  be  advifeable,  to  oblige  the  boat 
people  to  throw  them  into  the  fea  again,  before  the  boats  leave  the  bank.  If  this 
circumfpedion,  in  fparing  the  fmall  pearl  fliells,  to  perpetuate  the  breed,  was 

•  A  gentleman,  who  affiled  at  one  of  the  laft  vidts,  being  an  engineer,  drew  a  chart  of  the  banks,  by  whicb 
their  fituation  and  lize  are  now  better  known  than  formerly. 

+  Manaraj  properly  Manar,  is  a  Tamul  word,  and  fijnifies  a  fandy  river,  from  the  lliallownefs  of  the  fea  at  that 
place. 

always. 
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always  obfci  vcd,  fucceeding  fifhcries  might  be  expe<51ed  fooner,  and  with  ftill  greater 
fiiccefi :  but  the  negled  of  this  fimplc  precaution  will,  I  fear,  be  attended  with 
liiiiilar  fatal  confcqucnces  here,  as  have  already  happened  to  the  pearl  banks  on 
the  coaft  of  Perfia,  South  America,  and  Sweden,  where  the  fiflieries  are  by  no 
means  fo  profitable  at  prefent  as  they  were  formerly. 

Another  caufe  of  the  defi:ru6tion  of  numbers  of  both  old  and  young  pearl  fhells, 
is  the  anchoring  of  fo  many  boats  on  the  banks,  almofl  all  of  them  ufed  differ- 
ently formed,  clumfv,  heavy,  wooden  anchors,  large  ftones,  &c.  &c.  If  this  evil 
cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  it  might,  at  leaft,  be  greatly  lellened,  by  obliging 
them  all  to  ufe  anchors  of  a  particular  fort,  and  lels  dellrudrlive. 
"^^This  feafon  the  Seewel  Bank  only  was  fiflied,  which  hes  above  twenty  miles  to 
tlie  weftward  of  Aripoo,  oppofite  to  the  frelh  water  rivers  of  Moofalce  Modragam 
and  Pomparipoo.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  pearls  on  the  north-weft  part  of 
this  bank,  which  confifts  of  rock,  are  of  a  clearer  water  than,  thofe  found  oil 
the  fouth-eaft,  neareft  the  Oiore,  growing  on  corals  and  fand. 

Condatchcy  is  lituated  in  a  bay,  forming  nearly  a  half-moon,  and  is  a  wafte, 
fandy  diftritl,  with  fome  miferable  huts  built  on  it.  The  water  is  bad  and 
brackidi,  and  the  foil  produces  only  a  few,  widely  fcattered,  ftunted  trees  and 
buflies.  Thofe  perfons  who  remain  here  during  the  fiftiery  are  obliged  to  get 
their  water  for  drinking  from  Aripoo,  a  village  with  a  fmall  old  fort,  lying  about 
four  miles  to  the  fouthward.  Tigers,  porcupines,  wild  hogs,  pangolines,  or  the 
Ceylon  armadillos,  are,  amongft  other  quadrupeds,  here  common.  Of  amphibia, 
there  are  tortoifcs,  cfpecially  the  teftudo  geometrica,  and  various  kinds  of  fnakes. 
A  conchologift  meets  here  with  a  large  field  for  his  enquiries.  The  prefents 
which  I  made  to  the  people  employed  in  the  filhery,  to  encourage  them  to  colled; 
all  forts  of  fhells  which  the  divers  bring  on  (hore,  produced  but  little  effc£l ;  as 
they  were  too  much  taken  up  in  fearching  after  the  mother  of  pearl  fhells  to  pay 
attention  to  any  other  objeft.  However,  my  endeavours  were  not  entirely  ule- 
lefs ;  I  will  fpecify  here  a  few  of  the  number  I  collefted  during  my  ftay  :  ditfer- 
ent  kinds  of  pedlines  *,  palium  porphyreum,  folen  radiatus  -f ,  Venus  caftrenfis, 
Linn.  ^  aftrea  hyotis  §,  oftr.  Forlkolii,  oftr.  Malleus  ||,  mytilus  hirundo  Linn.  5[> 

»   Scallops.  -j-  Radiated  razor  ftiell.  +  Aljiha  cockle.  §  Double  cocks-comb. 

11  Hammer  oyftcr;   thefe  were  pretty  large,  but  many  broken,  and  Ibme  covered  by  a  calcareous  cruft.     It  is  very 
^irobable  that,  among  tlxile,  there  may  be  fome  jirecious  white  ones,  ^  Swallow  mufcle. 

fpondius 
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ipondilus  crocius,  pholas  pufillus,  Linn.  *,  mitra  cpiCcopalis,  Linn.,  lepas  ftriatu 
Pcnnanti  (vide  Zool.  Brit.),  patella  tricariiiata,  Linn.,  bulla  perfccia  maculata  -f, 
harpa  nobilis,  porcellana  Ihlita,  Rumph.  |,  ftronibus  fcorpio,  and  other  of"  infe-' 
rior  kinds.  Amongll  the  zooplivtes,  many  valuable  fpecies  of  fpongia;,  corallina;, 
fatulariiE,  Sec.  a  great  variety  of"  lea  Hars,  and  other  marine  produiitions,  that 
cannot  be  prefer\'ed  in  fpirits,  but  fliould  be  delciibed  on  the  fpot.  Thefe,  as  well 
as  the  delcription  of  the  difFeient  animals  inhabiting  the  fhells,  are  the  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  deferve  farther  inveftigation,  as  we  are  vet  very  de- 
ficient in  this  branch  of  natural  hiftory. 

During  the  fifhing  feafon,  the  defert,  barren  place,  Condatchey,  offers  to  our 
view  a  Icene  equally  novel  and  aflonifhing.  A  heterogeneous  mixture  of  thou- 
fands  of  people  of  different  colours,  countries,  cafirs,  and  occupations,  the  number 
of  tents  and  huts,  ere<fled  on  the  fea  fhorc,  with  their  fliops  or  bafars  before  each 
of  them  ;  and  the  many  boats  returning  on  fhore  in  the  afternoon,  generally 
richly  laden  ;  all  together  form  a  fpecflacle  entirely  new  to  an  European  eye. 
Each  owner  runs  to  his  refpedivc  boat  as  fbon  as  it  reaches  the  fhore,  in  hopes 
of  finding  it  fraught  with  immenle  treafure,  which  is  often  much  greater  in  ima- 
gination than  in  the  fliell ;  and  though  he  is  difappointed  one  day,  he  relies  with 
greater  certainty  on  the  next,  looking  forward  to  the  fortune  promifed  him  by 
his  flars,  as  he  thinks  it  impoffible  for  the  aflrological  predidlions  of  his  BrAhmea 
to  err. 

To  prevent  riot  and  dilbrder,  an  officer  with  a  party  of  Malays  is  ftationed 
here.  They  occupy  a  large  fquare,  where  they  have  a  tield-piece  and  a  liag-ltaff 
for  fignals. 

Here  and  thcie  you  meet  with  brokers,  jewellers,  and  merchants  of  all  defcrip- 
tions ;  alio,  futtlers  offering  provifions  and  other  articles  to  gratify  the  feniual  ap- 
petite and  luxury.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  are  occupied  with  the  pearls. 
Some  are  balcly  employed  in  aflbrting  them  ;  for  which  purpoie  they  make  ufe 
of  fmall  brafs  plates  perforated  with  holes  of  different  fizes  ;  others  are  weighing 
and  offering  them  to  the  purchafcr ;  while  others  are  drilling  or  boring  them  ; 
which  they  perform  for  a  trifle. 

The  inrtroment,  thefe  people  carry  about  with  them  for  this  purpofe,  is  of  a 
Very  fimple  conllrutfion,  but  requires  much  fkill  and  exercife  to  uf"c  it ;  it  is  made 

*  The  wood-piercer.  f  Diving  fuall.  (Grew,  Muf.)  i  Salt-coun-.  Kl. 
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in  the  following  nnanner  :  the  principal  part  confifts  of  a  piece  of  fqft  wood,  of  an 
■obtufe,  inverted,  conical  fliape,  about  fix  inches  high  and  four  in  diameter  in  its 
plain  furface  j  this  is  fupported  by  three  wooden  feet,  each  of  which  is  more  than 
a  foot  in  length.  Upon  the  upper  flat  part  of  this  machine  are  holes,  or  pits,  for 
the  larger  pearls,  and  the  fmaller  ones  are  beat  in  with  a  wooden  hammer.  On 
the  right  fide  of  this  ftool,  half  a  coca-niit  fhell  is  faftened,  which  is  filled  with 
water.  The  drilling  inflruments  are  iron  fpindles,  of  various  fizes,  adapted  to 
the  different  dimenfions  of  the  pearls,  which  are  turned  round  in  a  wooden  head 
by  a  bow.  The  pearls  being  placed  on  the  flat  furface  of  the  inverted  cone,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  operator  fitting  on  a  mat,  preffes  on  the  wooden  head  of 
his  inftrument  with  the  left  hand,  while,  with  his  right,  he  moves  the  bow  which 
turns  round  the  moveable  part  of  the  drill ;  at  the  fame,  he  moiftens  the  pearl, 
occafionally  dipping  the  little  finger  of  the  fame  hand  into  the  water  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  fhell,  with  a  dexterity  that  c  a  only  be  attained  by  conftant  pradice. 

Amongfi:  the  crowd  are  found  vagabonds  of  every  defcription,  fuch  as  Panda- 
rams,  Andee,  or  Hindu  monks,  fakirs,  beggars,  and  the  like,  who  are  imperti- 
nently troublefome.  Two  of  thefe  wretches  particularly  attraded  the  attention 
of  the  mob,  though  their  fuperftitious  penance  muft  have  difgufted  a  man  of  the 
leaft  refledlion :  one  had  a  gridiron,  of  one  and  a  half  foot  long  and  the  fame  ia 
breadth,  faftened  round  his  neck,  with  which  he  always  walked  about,  nor  did  he 
take  it  off  either  when  eating  or  fleeping ;  the  other  had  faftened  round  that 
member,  which  decency  forbids  me  to  mention,  a  brafs  ring,  and  fixed  to  it  was 
a  chain,  of  a  fathom  in  length,  trailing  on  the  ground,  the  links  of  this  chain  were 
as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  the  whole  was  exhibited  in  a  moft  fcandalous 
manner. 

The  peftilential  fmell  occafioncd  by  the  numbers  of  putrifying  pearl  fifties,  ren- 
ders the  atmofphere  of  Condatchey  fo  infufferably  offenfive  when  the  fouth-weft: 
wind  blows,  that  it  fenfibly  afteds  the  olfa6lory  nerves  of  anyone  unaccuftomed  to 
fuch  cadaverous  fmells.  This  putrefaftion  generates  immenfe  numbers  of  worms, 
flies,  mulkitoes,  and  other  vermin;  all  together  forming  a  fcene  ftrongly  difpleafing 
to  the  fenfes. 

Thofe  who  are  not  provided  with  a  fufficient  ftock  of  money  fuffer  great  hard- 
fliips,  as  not  only  all  kinds  of  provifions  are  very  dear,  but  even  every  drop  of 
good  water  muft  be  paid  for.  Thofe  who  drink  the  brackifti  water  of  this 
place  are  often  attacked  by  ficknefs.     It  may  eafily  be  conceived  what  an  effeft 

the 
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the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  the  cold  of  the  night,  the  heavy  dews,  and  the  putrid 
fmell,  mufl  have  on  weak  conftitutions.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  of  thofe 
who  fall  fick  many  die,  and  many  more  return  home  with  fevers,  fluxes,  or  other 
equally  fatal  difordcrs. 

The  many  difappointments,  uf«ally  experienced  by  the  lower  clalTes  of  men  in 
particular,  make  them  often  repent  of  their  coming  here.  They  are  often  ruined, 
as  they  rilk  all  they  are  worth  to  purchafe  pearl  fhells ;  however,  there  are  many 
inftances  of  their  making  a  fortune  beyond  all  cxpettation.  A  particular  cir- 
cumftance  of  this  kind  fell  within  my  own  obfervation  :  a  day  labourer  bouc^ht 
three  oyfters  *  for  a  copper  fanam  (about  the  value  of  two  pence)  and  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  find  one  of  the  largefl:  pearls  which  the  fifhery  produced  this  fea- 
fon. 

The  denies  appointed  for  the  fifliery  are  not  all  procured  at  Ceylon ;  many  came 
from  the  coafts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  each  of  which  has  its  diftinguifhing 
number.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  gun  is  fired  as  a  fignal,  when  they  fail 
from  Condatchey  with  an  eaflerly  or  land  wind,  under  the  direction  of  a  pilot.  If 
the  wind  continues  fair,  they  reach  the  bank  before  day,  and  begin  diving  at  fun 
rife,  which  they  continue  till  the  weft  or  fea  breeze  ^fets  in,  with  which  they  re- 
turn. The  moment  they  appear  in  fight,  the  colours  are  hoifted  at  the  flag  ftaff, 
and  in  the  afternoon  they  come  to  an  anchor,  fo  that  the  owners  of  the  boats  are 
thereby  enabled  to  get  their  cargoes  out  before  night,  which  may  amount  to  30,000 
oyfters,  if  the  divers  have  been  adlive  and  fuccefsful. 

Each  boat  carries  twenty-one  men  and  five  heavy  diving  ftones  for  the  ufe  of 
ten  divers,  who  are  called  in  Tamul,  kooly  karer,  the  reft  of  the  crew  confiils  of 
a  tandel,  or  head  boatman,  and  ten  rowers,  who  aflift  in  lifting  up  the  divers  and 
their  ftiells. 

The  diving  ftone  is  a  piece  of  coarfe  granite,  a  foot  long,  fix  inches  thick,  and 
of  a  pyramidical  fhape,  rounded  at  the  top  and  bottom.  A  large  hair  rope  is  put 
through  a  hole  in  the  top.  Some  of  the  divers  ufe  another  kind  of  ftone  ftiapcd 
like  a  half  moon,  to  bind  round  their  belly,  fo  that  their  feet  may  be  free.  Atpre- 
fent  thefe  are  articles  of  trade  at  Condatchey.     The  moft  common,  or  pyramidical 

*  The  Eaft-India  pearl  (heW,  is  well  known  to  be  the  matrix  perlarum  (mother  of  pearl)  of  Rumphius,  or  the 
Mytilus  margaritiferus  of  Linnoeus;  confequently  the  general  term  pearl  oyfter  mull  be  erroneous  ;  however,  as  it  has 
long  been  in  common  ufe,  I  hope  to  be  excufed  for  continuing  it,  .--<. 

s'bn^J'il  '  ftone,. 
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flone,  generally  weighs  about  thirty  pounds.  If  a  boat  has  more  than  five  of  them, 
the  crew  are  either  corporally  puniftied  or  fined. 

The  diving,  both  at  Ceylon  and  at  Tutucorin,  Is  not  attended  with  fo  many 
difficulties  as  authors  imagine.  The  divers,  confifting  of  different  cafts  and  re- 
ligions, (though  chiefly  of  Parrawer  *  and  Mullclmans,)  neither  make  their  bodies 
fmooth  with  oil,  nor  do  they  flop  their  ears,  mouths,  or  uofes  with  any  thing,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  fait  water.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  utility  of  diving 
bells,  bladders,  and  double  flexible  pipes.  According  to  the  injunftions  of  the 
fhark  conjurer  they  ufe  no  food  while  at  work,  nor  till  they  return  on  (hore,  and 
have  bathed  themfclves  in  frefh  water.  Thefe  Indians,  accuftomed  to  dive  from 
their  earliefl  infancy,  fearlefsly  defcend  to  the  bottom  in  a  depth  of  from  five 
to  ten  fathoms,  in  fearch  of  treafures.  By  two  cords  a  diving  ftone  and  a  net  are 
conne6led  with  the  boat.  The  diver  putting  the  toes  of  his  right  foot  on  the  hair 
rope  of  the  diving  flcne,  and  thofe  of  his  left  on  the  net,  feizes  the  two  cords  with 
one  hand,  and  fhutting  his  noftrils  with  the  other,  plunges  into  the  water.  On  reach- 
ing the  bottom,  he  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck,  and  coUedls  into  it  the  pearl 
fhells  as  faft  as  pofiible,  during  the  time  he  finds  himfelf  able  to  remain  under 
water,  which  ufually  is  about  two  minutes.  He  then  refumes  his  former  pofture, 
and  making  a  fignal,  by  pulling  the  cords,  he  is  immediately  lifted  into  the  boat. 
On  emerging  from  the  fea,  he  difcharges  a  quantity  of  water  from  his  mouth  and 
nofe,  and  thofe  who  have  not  been  long  enured  to  diving  frequently  difcharge 
fome  blood  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  diving  again  in  their  turn. 
When  the  firll  five  divers  come  up  and  are  refpiring,  the  other  five  are  going  down 
with  the  fame  flones.  Each  brings  up  about  one  hundred  oyfters  in  his  net,  and  if  not 
interrupted  by  any  accident,  may  make  fifty  trips  in  a  forenoon.  They  and  the 
boat's  crew  get  generally  from  the  owner,  inftead  of  money,  a  fourth  of  the 
quantity  which  they  bring  on  fhore;  but  fome  are  paid  in  ca(h,  according  to  agree- 
ment. 

The  moft  fkilful  divers  come  from  CoUifh,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  ;  fome  of 
them  are  fo  much  cxercifed  in  the  art,  as  to  be  able  to  perform  it  without  the  af- 
fiflance  of  the  ufual  weight ;  and  for  a  handfome  reward  will  remain  under  water 
for  the  fpace  of  feven  minutes ;  this  1  faw  performed  by  a  Caffry  boy,  belonging 
to  a  citizen  at   Karical,  who  had  often  frequented  the  fifheries  of  thefe  banks. 


*  Fiflicrmen  of  the  Calholic  religion. 


Though 
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Though  Dr.  Ilallcy  deems  this  impoilible,  daily  experience  convinces  us,  that  by 
long  pradlice  any  man  may  bring  himlelf  to  remain  under  water  above  a  couple  of 
minutes.  How  much  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Iflands  diflinguifh  them- 
lelves  in  diving  we  learn  from  feveral  accounts ;  and  who  will  not  be  furpril'ed  at 
the  wonderful  Sicilian  diver  Nicholas,  furnamed  the  Filh  *? 

Every  one  of  the  divers,  and  even  the  moft  expert,  entertain  a  great  dread  of  the 
Iharks,  and  will  not,  on  anv  account,  defcend  until  the  conjurer  has  performed 
his  ceremonies.  This  prejudice  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  that  the  go- 
vernment was  obliged  to  keep  two  fuch  conjurers  always  in  their  pay,  to  remove 
the  fears  of  their  divers.  Thirteen  of  thelc  men  were  now  at  the  fifhery  from 
Ceylon  and  the  coaft,  to  profit  by  the  fuperftitious  folly  of  thefe  deluded  people. 
They  are  called  in  Tamul,  Filial  Kadtar,  which  fignifies  one  who  binds  the  (harks 
and  prevents  them  from  doing  mifchief. 

The  manner  of  enchanting  confifts  in  a  number  of  prayers  learned  by  heart,  that 
nobody,  probably  not  even  the  conjurer  himfelt",  underftands,  which  he,  ftanding 
on  the  fliore,  continues  muttering  and  grumbling  from  fun  rife  until  the  boats  re- 
turn ;  during  this  period,  they  are  obliged  to  abfliain  from  food  and  fleep,  other- 
wife  their  prayers  would  have  no  avail,  they  are,  however,  allowed  to  drink,  which 
privilege  they  indulge  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  frequently  fo  giddy,  as  to  be  ren- 
dered very  unfit  for  devotion.'  Some  of  the  conjurers  accompany  the  divers  in 
their  boats,  which  pleafes  them  very  much,  as  they  have  their  proteftors  near  at 
hand.  Nverthelefs,  I  was  told,  that  in  one  of  the  preceding  filheries,  a  diver  loft 
his  leg  by  a  fhark,  and  when  the  head  conjurer  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  ac- 
cident, he  replied  that  an  old  witch  had  juft  come  from  the  coaft,  who,  from  envy 
and  malice,  had  caufcd  this  difaftcr,  by  a  counter-conjuration,  which  made  fruit- 
lefs  his  Ikill,  and  of  which  he  was  Informed  too  late  ;  but  he  afterwards  ftiewcd 
his  fuperiority  by  enchanting  the  poor  fharks  fo  effe  ually,  that  though  they  ap- 
peared in  the  midft  of  the  divers,  they  were  luiable  to  open  their  mouths.  During 
my  ftay  at  Condatchey,  no  accident  of  this  kind  happened.  If  a  ftiark  is  feen,  the 
divers  immediately  make  a  fignal,  which,  on  perceiving,  all  the  boats  return  in- 
ftantly.     A  diver  who  trod  upon  a  hammer  oyfter,  and  was  fomewhat  wounded, 

*  According  to  Kircher,  he  fell  a  viaim  amongft  the  Puh-pes  in  the  g\ilph  of  Char)'bdis,  on  his  plunging,  for  the 
fecond  time,  in  its  dangerous  whirlpool,  both  to  fatisfy  the  curiufity  of  his  king,  Frederic,  and  his  inclination  for  wealth. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  how  far  this  account  has  been  exaggerated. 

7  c  thought 
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thought  he  was  hit  by  a  fhark,  confequciitly  made  the  \ifual  fignal,  which  caufed 
many  boats  to  retiiyn  ;  for  which  mitiake  he  was  afterwards  punifiied. 

The  owners  of  the  boats  *  fomctimes  fell  their  oyilers,.  and  at  other  times- 
open  them  on  their  own  account.  In  the  latter  cale  fome  put  them  on  mat3 
in  a  fquarc,  furroundeJ  with  a  fence  ;  others  dig  holes  of  almoft  a  foot  deep, 
and  throw  them  in  till  the  animal  dies  ;  after  which  they  open  the  lliells  and 
take  out  the  pearls  with  more  cafe.  Even  thele  Iquares  and  holes  are  fold  by 
auftion  after  the  fifnery  is  hnifhed,  as  pearls  often  remain  there,  mixed  with  the 
fand. 

In  fpite  of  every  care,  tricks  in  picking  out  the  pearls  from  the  oyfters  caii 
hardly  be  prevented.  In  this  the  natives  are  extremely  dexterous.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  mode  they  put  in  pradice  to  effecSt  their  purpofe  :  when  a  boat  owner 
employs  a  number  of  hired  people  to  colleft  pearls,  he  places  over  them  an  in- 
fpeftor  of  his  own,  in  whom  he  can  confide ;  thefe  hirelings  previoufly  agree  that 
one  of  them  fliall  play  the  part  of  a  thief,  and  bear  the  punifhmeut,  to  give  hia 
comrades  an  opportunity  of  pilfering.  If  one  of  the  gang  happens  to  meet  with 
a  large  pearl,  he  makes  a  fign  to  his  accomplice,  who  inftantly  conveys  away  on& 
of  fmall  value,  purpofely,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  attrafl  notice.  On  thijj. 
the  infpe6tor  and  the  reft  of  the  men  take  the  pearl  from  him  r  he  is  then  punifhed 
and  turned  out  of  their  company.  In  the  mean  time,  while  he  is  making  a  dread- 
ful uproar,  the  real  thief  fecures  the  valuable  pearl,  and  afterwards  the  booty  h 
ihared  with  him  who  fuifered  for  them  all.  Befides  tricks  like  thefe  the  boac 
owners  and  purchafers  oftea  lofe  many  of  the  beft  pearls,  while  the  dony  is  re- 
turning from  the  bank  ;  for,  as  long  as  the  animal  is  alive  and  untouched,  the 
Ihells  are  frequently  open  near  an  inch  ;  and  if  any  of  them  contain  a  large  pearl,, 
it  is  eafily  difcovered  and  taken  out  by  means  of  a  fmall  piece  of  ft  iff  grafs  or  bit 
of  ftick,  without  hurting  the  pearl  fi(h.  In  this  pra(51;ice  they  are  extremely  ex- 
pert. Som.e  of  them  were  difcovered  whilft  I  was  there,  and  received  their  due 
p.unifliment. 

Gmelin  ajlcs  if  tlie  animal  of  the  mytilus  margaritiferus  is  an  afcldia  ?  See  Linn". 
Syfi:.  Nat.  torn.  I.  p.  vi.  3350.  This  induces  me  to  believe  that  It  has  never  yet 
been  accurately  defcribed  :  it  does  not  refembie  the  afcidia  of  Linn^us,  and  maj, 

*  Thcfi;  are  tlie  imilvijuals  which  farm  one  or  more  boats  from  the  renter  j   and  though  they  arc   in  poffciEon  of 
them  only  during  the  filliervj  they  arc  cuinmor.ly  called  the  owiieri  of  the  boats, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  form  a  new  genus.  It  is  fallcned  to  the  upper  and  lower  fliells  by  two 
ivhite  flat  pieces  ofmufcular  lubllancc,  which  are  called  by  liouttuin*  ears,  and  ex- 
tend about  two  Inches  from  the  thick  part  of  the  body,  growing  gradually  thinner. 
The  extremity  of  each  ear  lies  loof-,  and  is  furrounded  by  a  double  brown  fringed 
line.  Thefe  lie  almoll  the  third  of  an  inch  from  the  outa-  part  of  the  fliell,  and  are 
continually  .moved  by  the  animal.  Next  to  thefe,  above  and  below,  are  fituated 
two  other  double  fringed  moveable  fubllances,  like  the  branchiae  of  a  fifli.  Thefe 
ears  and  fringes  are  joined  to  a  cylindrical  piece  of  flelh,  of  the  fize  of  a  man's 
thumb,  \\'hich  is  harder  and  of  a  more  mufcular  nature  than  the  reft  of  the  body. 
It  lies  about  the  centre  of  the  fliells,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  middle  of  each. 
This,  in  ila,  is  that  part  of  t,he  pearl  fiih  which  ferves  to  open  and  fliut  the  fliells. 
Where  this  column  is  faftened,  we  iind  on  the  flelli  deep  imoreiTions,  and  on  the 
fliell  various  nodes  of  round  or  oblong  forms,  like  imperfeft  pearls.  Between  this 
part,  and  the  hinge  (cardo),  lies  the  principal  body  of  the  animal,  feparated  from 
the  reft,  and  fliaped  like  a  bag.  The  m.outh  is  near  the  hinge  of  the  ftiell,  en- 
veloped in  a  veil,  and  has  a  double  flap  or  lip  on  each  fide  ;  from  thence  we  ob- 
ferve  the  throat  (cefophagus)  defcending  like  a  thread  to  the  ftomach.  Clofe  to 
the  mouth  there  is  a  curved  brownifti  tongue,  half  an  inch  in  length,  with  an  ob- 
tufe  point ;  on  the  concave  fide  of  this  defcends  a  furrow,  which  the  animal  opens 
and  ftiuts,  and  probably  ufes  to  convey  food  to  its  mouth-j-.  Near  its  middle  are 
two  blueifti  fpots,  which  feem  to  be  the  eyes.  In  a  pretty  deep  hole  near  the  bafe  of 
the  tongue,  lies  the  beard  (byflus),  faftened  by  two  flefliy  roots,  and  confiiling  of  al- 
moft  one  hundred  fibres,  each  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  metallic 
luftre  ;  they  are  undivided,  parallel,  and  flattened.  In  generaLthe  byfliis  is  more 
than  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  without  the  cleft  (rima) ;  but  if  the  animal  is  difturb- 
cd,  it  contra(fts  it  confiderably.  The  top  of  each  of  thefe  threads  terminates  in  a 
circular  gland  or  head,  like  the  ftygma  of  many  plants.  With  this  bylfus  they 
faften  thcmfelves  to  rocks,   corals,  and  other  lolid  bodies  ;  by  it  the  young  pearl 

«  VideHouU.  Nat.  Hilt.  Vol.  I.  p.  xv.  p.  381,  feq. 

-j-  The  depth  at  which  the  pearl  ti(h  generally  is  to  be  found,  hindered  me  from  paving  any  attention  to  the  Ijcomo* 
live  power, -which  I  have  not  the  leall  doubt  it  poffefrcs,  ufing  for  this  purpofe  its  tongue.  This  conjecture  is  ftrength-" 
ened  by  tfie  accurate  obfervations  made  on  mufcles  by  the  celebrated  Heaumur,  in  which  he  found  that  this  body  ferves 
them  as  a  leg  or  arm,  to  move  from  one  place  to  another.  Though  the  divers  are  very  ignorant  with  regaid  to  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  pearl  fifli,  this  changing  of  habitation  has  been  long  fmce  obferved  by  ihcm.  They  allege,  that  it  alterj 
its  abode  when  difturbcd  by  an  enemy  or  In  fearch  of  food.  In  the  former  cafe  they  fay  it  commonly  defcends  from  the 
iiimmit  of  the  bank  to  its  declivity. 

'      filh 
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fifli  cling  to  the  old  ones,  and  with  it  the  animal  procures  its  food,  by  extending 
and  ontrafting  it  at  pleafure.  Small  fhell  fifh,  on  which  they  partly  live,  are 
often  found  clinging  to  the  former.  The  ftomach  lies  clofe  to  the  root  of  the 
beard,  and  has,  on  its  lower  fide,  a  protracted  obtufe  point.  Above  the  rtomach 
are  two  fmall  red  bodies,  like  lungs;  and  from  the  ftomach  goes  a  long  channel 
or  sut,  which  takes  a  circuit  round  the  mufcular  column  above-mentioned,  and 
ends  in  the  anus,  which  lies  oppofite  to  the  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  a  fmall 
thin  leaf,  like  a  flap.  Though  the  natives  pretend  to  diftinguifh  the  fexes,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  fliell,  I  could  not  find  any  genitalia.  The  large  flat  ones  they 
call  males,  and  thofe  that  are  thick,  concave,  and  vaulted,  they  call  females,  or 
pedoo-chippy ;  but,  on  a  clofe  inlpedlion,  I  could  not  obferve  any  vifible  fexual 
difference. 

It  is  remarkable  that  fome  of  thefe  animals  are  as  red  as  blood,  and  that  the 
infide  of  the  fhell  has  the  fame  colour,  with  the  ufual  pearly  luftre,  though  my 
fervants  found  a  reddifh  pearl  in  an  oyfter  of  this  colour  j  yet  fuch  an  event  is  very 
rare.  The  divers  attribute  this  rednefs  to  the  ficknefs  of  the  pearl  fifhj  though' 
it  IS  moft  probable  that  they  had  it  from  their  firft:  exiftence.  In  the  fhade  they 
will  live  twenty-four  hours  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water.  This  animal  is 
eaten  by  the  lower  clafs  of  Indians,  either  frelh  in  their  curries,  or  cured  by  dry- 
ing ;  in  which  ftate  they  are  exported  to  the  coaft  i  though  I  do  not  think  them 
by  any  means  palatable. 

Within  a  mother  of  pearl  fhell  I  found  thirteen  murices  nudati  (vide  Chem- 
nitz's New  Syftem,  Cabt.  vol.  XL  tab.  192,  f.  1851  and  1852),  the  largeft  of 
which  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  j  but  as  many  of  them  were  putrid, 
and  the  pearl  fi(h  itfelf  dead,  I  could  not  afcertain  whether  they  had  crept  in  as- 
enemies,  or  were  drawn  in  by  the  animal  itfelf.  At  any  rate  turtles  and  crabs. 
are  inimical  to  the  animals,  and  a  fmall  living  crab  was  found  in  one  of  them. 

The  pearls  are  only  in  the  fofter  part  of  the  animal,  and  never  in  that  firm 
mufcular  column  above-mentioned.  We  find  them  in  general  near  the  earth, 
and  on  both  fides  of  the  mouth.  The  natives  entertain  the  fame  foolifh  opinion 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  pearl  which  the  ancients  did.  They  fuppofe 
them  formed  from  dew-drops  in  connexion  with  lun-beams.  A  Brahmen  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  recorded  in  one  of  his  Sanfcrit  books,  that  the  pearls  are 
formed  in  the  month  of  May  at  the  appearance  of  the  Sooatee  ftar  (one  of  their 
twenty-feveu  conftellations},  when  the  oyfters   come  up   to  the  furface  of  the 

water* 
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water,  to  catch  the  drops  of  rain.  One  of  the  moil:  celebrated  concholo- 
gifts*,  fuppofes  that  the  pearl  is  formed  by  the  oyfter  in  order  to  defend  itfclf 
from  the  attacks  of  the  pholades  and  boreworms.  But  we  may  be  afTured  that 
in  this  fuppofition  he  is  mifhaken,  for  although  thefe  animals  often  penetrate  the 
outer  layers  of  the  pearl  fhell,  and  there  occafion  hollow  nodes,  yet,  on  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found,  that  they  are  never  able  to  pierce  the  firm  layer,  with 
which  the  infide  of  the  fhell  is  lined.  How  can  the  pearls  be  formed  as  a  defence 
againft  exterior  worms,  when,  even  on  fhells  that  contain  them,  no  worm-holes 
are  to  be  feen  ?  It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  thefe  worms  take  up  their  habi- 
tations in  the  nodes,  in  order  to  protedl  themfelves  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy, 
than  tliat  they  are  capable  of  preying  on  an  animal,  fo  well  defended  as  the  pearl- 
fifh  is.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  repeat  the  various  opinions  and  hypothefes  of  other 
modern  authors ;  it  is  much  eafier  to  criticife  them,  than  to  fubftitute  in  their  place 
a  more  rational  theory.  That  of  Reaumur,  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  for  1712,  is  the  moft  probable,  viz.  that  the  pearls  are  formed 
like  bezoars  and  other  ftones  in  different  animals,  and  are  apparently  the  eflefts  of  a 
djfeafe.  In  fliort  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  pearl  is  formed  by  an  extravafation  of  a 
glutinous  juice  either  within  the  body,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  animal :  the 
former  cafe  Is  the  mofl  common.  Between  one  and  two  hundred  pearls  have  been 
found  within  one  oyiler.  Such  extravafations  may  be  caufed  by  heterogeneous 
bodies,  fuch  as  land,  coming  in  with  the  food,  which  the  animal,  to  prevent  dil- 
agreeable  friftion,  covers  with  its  glutinous  matter,  and  which  as  it  is  lucceffively 
fecreted  forms  many  regular  lamella?,  in  the  manner  of  the  coats  of  an  onion,  or 
like  diiferent  flrata  of  bezoars,  only  much  thinner;  this  is  probable,  for  if  we  cut 
through  the  centre  of  a  pearl,  we  often  find  a  foreign  particle,  which  ought  to  be 
conlldered  as  the  nucleus,  or  primary  caufe  of  its  formation.  The  loofe  pearls 
may  originally  have  been  produced  within  the  body,  and  on  their  encreafe  may 
have  feparated  and  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  fhell.  Thofe  compadl  ones,  fixed 
to  the  fliells,  feem  to  be  produced  by  fimilar  extravafation,  occafioned  by  the  fridlion 
of  fome  roughnefs  on  the  infide  of  the  fhell.  Thefe  and  the  pearl-like  nodes 
have  a  different  afpedl  from  the  pearls,  and  are  of  a  darker  and  bluer  colour.  In 
one  of  the  former  I  found  a  pretty  large,  true  oval  pearl,  of  a  very  clear  water  ; 
while  the  node  itfelf  was  of  a  dark  blueiili  colour.  The  yellow  or  gold  coloured 
pearl,  is  the  moft  efleemed  by  the  natives:  fome  have  a  bright,  red,  lufirci  others 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Chemnitz  ^t  Copenbagsa. 

ara 
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are  grey  or  blackifh,  without  any  fliining  appearance,  and  of  no  value.  Some- 
times when  the  grey  lamella  of  a  pearl  is  taken  off,  under  it  is  found  a  beautiful 
genuine  one,  but  it  oftener  happens  that  after  having  feparated  the  firfl  coat  you 
find  a  worthlefs  impure  pearl.  I  tried  feveral  of  them,  taking  one  lamella  off 
af  er  another,  and  found  clear  and  impure  by  turns,  and  in  an  impure  pearl  I  met 
"\v  ith  one  of  a  clear  water,  though  in  the  centre  of  ail  I  found  a  foreign  particle. 
The  largeft  and  moft  perfe£l  pearl  which  I  faw  during  my  flay  at  Condatchy, 
was  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  piftol  bullet,  though  I  have  been  told  fince  my  de- 
parture many  others  of  the  fame  fize  have  been  found.  The  fpotted  and  irregu- 
lar ones  are  fold  cheap,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  by  the  native  phyficians  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  their  medicines. 

We  may  judge  v/ith  greater  or  leffer  probability  by  the  appearance  of  the  pearl 
ihell,  whether  they  contain  pearls  or  not.  Thofe  that  have  a  thick  calcareous 
crufl  upon  them,  to  which  ferpute  (fea  tubes)  Tubuli  marini  irregulariter  intorti, 
Crifta-gali,  Chamar  lazuras,  Lepas  tintinabulum,  Madreporee,  Millipore,  Celli- 
pore,  Gorgontaj,  Spongiac,  and  other  Zoophytes  are  faftened,  have  arrived  at  their 
full  growth,  and  commonly  contain  the  beft  pearls ;  but  thofe  that  appear  fmooth, 
contain  either  none,  or  fmall  ones  only. 

Were  a  naturalifl  to  make  an  excurfion  for  a  few  months  to  Manar,  the  fmall 
ifland  near  Jafna  and  the  adjacent  coafl,  he  would  difcover  many  natural  curiofi- 
ties,  flill  buried  in  obfturity,  or  that  have  never  been  accurately  defcribed. 

Indeed  no  place  in  the  Eaft  Indies  abounds  more  with  rare  ihells,  than  thefe  : 
for  there  they  remain  undiiturbed,  by  being  fheltered  from  turbulent  feas,  and  the 
fury  of  the  furf.  I  will  jutl;  name  a  few  of  them  :  viz.  Tellina  foliaca  Lynn,  *, 
Tell,  Spenglerii,  Area  culculata  •f.  Area  Noas,  folen  anatinus  Lynn.  Oflrea  Ifog- 
nomam,  Terebulium,  albidum,  iTiriatum,  Turbo  fcalaris  |,  Bula  volva  Linn.  §, 
Vexillum  ingritarum,  &c.  Amongll:  the  beautiful  cone  {hells  :  conus  thalaffiar- 
chus  Anglicanus  cullatus  |I,  amadis  thaffiarchus^  con.  generalcis  Linn.  c.  capita- 
neus  **,  c.  miles  -f-f,  c.  fhercus  mufcarum,  c.  reteaureum,  c.  glaucus  J;};,  c. 
cereola,  regia  corona  murus  lapedius,  canda  erminea  focietas  coruium.  There 
are  many  other  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  equally  valuable  and  curious. 

*  The  golden  tong.  f  Moiinkfcape.  i  Royal  ftaircafe. 

§  We.iver's  fljuttle.  |;  Red  Englifli  admiral.  **  Green  ftaniper, 

jt  Great  fand  ftamper,  ^t  Capt.  Gottu-. 

The 
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The  a;reat  Hiccefs  of  tlie  Rev.  Doftor  John  in  conchology  when  at  Tutucorin 
and  ain.lcd  by  G.  Angelbeck,  with  a  boat  and  divers ;  and  the  capital  coUcdions 
aijide  by  his  agents,  whom  he  afterwards  fent  there  with  the  neceflary  inflruftions 
arid  apparatus,  may  be  feen  in  Chemnitz's  elegant  cabinet  of  fhells  in  4to.  (with 
illuminated  plates),  and  how  many  new  fpecies  of  Zoophytes  he  difcovered,  we 
learn  from  another  German  work  by  Efper,  at  Erlangen;^  the  third  volume  of 
■wliich  is  nearly  iiniilied^ 
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The  Variation  of  the  Compafs,  obferved  by  the  Sun's  Azimuth.     N.B.  Both  the  Alti- 
tudes  and  Azimuth  were  taken  with  the  Theodolite. 
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Place. 

A.  or 
P.M. 

Altitude. 

Azimuth. 

Variation. 

Mean. 

0        /       // 

0        '      // 

0 

// 

Feb.    23 

B.wd 

P 

22     39       0 

116       2     0  E 

I       8      oE 

May     I 
1796                 2 

Oujein 
Ditto 

A 
A 

«i  25  53 
14       4     4? 

78  8     0 

79  34     0 

0       2       0  E 
0    41       oW 

i» 

19     30W 

April    9 

Fiittfhgurgli 

P 

I     20       0 

82     20    0 

I     37      oE 

1 

12 

Ditto 

A 

22  30     57 

23  20  57 
23     54       0 

QO       I9      0 
89       52       0 
89       33       0 

S- 1     47     27  E 

f 

42     13  E 

1796,  April  15,  at  Futtegurgh  ;  obferved  the  following  diftances  of  the  Moon  from  Aldebaran  and  Spica. 


- 

DiftantMoonand 

DiftantMoonand 

Time  b3rWatcli. 

Aldebaran,  near- 

Time  by  Watch. 

Spica,  fartheft 

eft  Limb. 

Limb. 

H.     M.    S. 

»        /        // 

H.    M.     S. 

0        '        II 

6     43     22 

61      10     51 

8       I     58 

72     54     30 

50     20 

13       0 

5     10 

5^     15 

57       5 

15     15 

8     46 

SI     IS 

7       3     45 

18       0 

12       2 

49    4; 

9      5 

19    45 

15     49 

47     30 

6     56    43 

61     15     15 

8       8     45 

72     51       3 

Alfo  the  following  Altitudes  for  rectifying  the  Watch  : 


Time  by  Watch. 
7 


Altitude  Aldebaran. 


36     58 


34     39     45  double  angle 


Time  by  Watch 


7     46 


51 


Altitude  Spica. 


64     40       o  double  angle 

64  36     30 

65  34     IS 


Error  of  the  Sextant  a'  15'  fubtraftive. 


Refults. 
Watch  flow  by  Aldebaran 
by  Spica 


Mean  (low  for  Apparent  Time      4646 


[ApparentTime 


H.    M.     S. 

ift  fet  Aldebar.      7     43     29 
id  fet  Spica     I     8     55     31 


Apparent. 


Mo 


78     49    41 
64    20    48 


Altitude. 


Star. 


35 


7       9 

54     52 


True  diftance  : 

centre  Muon  and 

Star. 


61       38       36 

72       14       54 


Longitude. 


79  4«     45 

80  7    4^ 


Longitude  of  Futteghur  by  mean  of  both  fets  79  J4  45. 


NOTE 


(    1O80    ) 
NOTE 

RefpeSling  the  InfcB  defcribed  in  Page  94S. 

THIS  infed  is  the  Meloe  Chihorri  of  Linni'eus.  The  following  extraft  from  a 
late  publication  will  iliew  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  indebted  to 
Captain  Hardwicke  for  having  pointed  out  to  them  fo  valuable  an  addition  to 
their  Materia  Medica  in  this  country. 

"  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  Papilio,  &c.  are  here  extremely  common,  as  is 
likewife  the  Meloe  Cichorii  Linn,  towards  which  Doflor  Manni  has  endea- 
voured to  diredl  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  It  remains  from  May  to  Au- 
guft,  and  efpecially  during  June  and  July,  in  aftonifhing  quantities,  not  only 
upon  the  cichoreum  but  alfo  upon  th*e  cerealis  carduus  and  cynora  cardunculus. 
The  common  people  have  long  ufed  the  liquor  that  diftils  from  the  infed:.  when 
the  head  is  torn  off,  for  the  purpofe  of  extirpating  warts  :  and  Mr.  Cafimir 
Sanfo  has  often  employed  it  in  lieu  of  the  common  bliftering  drug  :  but  to  ren- 
der it  more  generally  ufeful,  Doftor  Manni  has  made  a  variety  of  experiments, 
and  found  that  forty-five  grains  of  the  Meloe,  and  fifteen  grains  of  Euphorbium 
fermented  with  flour  and  common  vinegar,  and  well  mixed  up,  made  a  moll 
excellent  bliftering  plaifcer.  The  proportions  muft  be  increafcd,  or  diminilhed, 
according  to  the  age,  fex,  and  conftitution  of  the  perfon;  but  the  above-men- 
tioned quantity  ufi^ally  produces  a  proper  efi^e6l  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours. 
Thefe  infecls  are  collected  morning  and  evening,  and  put  into  a  covered  vefi"el, 
where  they  are  kept  until  they  are  dead,  when  they  are  fprinkled  with  ftrong 
vinegar,  and  expofed  to  the  hot  fun,  until  they  become  perfeftly  dry ;  after 
which  they  are  put  into  glafs  bottles,  and  carefully  kept  from  humidity." 

Travels  to  Naples  by  Charles  Ulyffes,  of  Salis  Morfchlins. — Tranflated  from 
the  German,  by  Anthony  Aufrere,  Efq.     London,  1795,  p.  148. 
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NOTE 

Referring  to  Page  2,AA  °f  ''^^^  Volume. 

HAVING  lately  pafled  Benares,  I  took  that  opportunity  of  again  examining 
the  obfervatory,  and  afcertained  the  circle  which  ftands  on  the  elevated  terrace  to 
the  Eaft  (refpeding  the  pofition  of  which  I  formerly  fpoke  with  fome  degree  of 
hefitation)  to  be  fituated  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  equator. 

W.  Hunter. 

Sept.  28,  1797. 
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